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FOREWORD 


This is a time of great ferment in Special Education, both in practical 
program operations and in research. During the past two decades, pro- 
grams for handicapped and gifted children have doubled and even tripled 
their size in many states. The U.S. Office of Education, many state depart- 
ments of education, and several hundreds of colleges and universities have 
been strengthened in their Special Education departments by infusions of 
federal money. The Division of Research of the Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped of the U.S. Office of Education is now the major source 
of support for research in the field. The history of this research program 
traces back more than a decade. 

It is time now to reflect critically on what this surge of development 
within the new framework of strong federal leadership and supports 
amounts to and to reassess present trends. 

It appears quite clear, even now, that organization for research efforts 
should and will be broadened in the form of special research centers and 
programs, with relatively less support for single projects. Implicit in this 
trend is the need to delineate more carefully the truly major problem areas 
and to mobilize multifaceted research around such areas. In practical pro- 
gram operations also, major changes are in the wind, with more shift to 
an explicit educational emphasis in all phases of diagnosis, classification, 
and instruction for exceptional children. This might well be nearly the last 
review on exceptional children whose chapter titles carry the traditional 
category labels borrowed from other fields, But the clearest prediction is 
that the next review in Special Education will be an interesting story! 


MAYNARD C. REYNOLDS, Chairman 
Committee on. Education of Exceptional 
Children 


CHAPTER I 


The Mentally Retarded 


HERBERT J. PREHM and JAMES E. CROSSON* 


Previous issues of this Review have consistently noted that the preceding 
three-year period had witnessed an acceleration in research activity on the 
mentally retarded. The rate of acceleration is increasing geometrically. 
Undoubtedly, no previous period has seen such an unbelievable volume of 
published research reports. Because of the volume of research reported, 
this review focuses almost exclusively on research reports published in 
either journal, monograph, or book form. It was not possible to review 
unpublished project reports, but Guskin and Spicker (1968) have recently 
reviewed the more relevant of these reports. For a more detailed considera- 
tion of some of the topics included in this chapter, the reader is referred to 
an excellent series of reviews edited by Ellis (1966, 1968) . 


Classification 


The Nature of Mental Retardation 


Differing conceptualizations of the nature of mental retardation continue 
to underlie research pertaining to the classification of the retarded. Skeels 
(1966) has recently added a major supporting element to the "nurture 
edifice” which has, as its cornerstone, his contributions of the past twenty 
years. This follow-up study shows that divergent patterns of competencies, 
the result of enriched versus deprived developmental stimulation, were 
maintained in the experimental and control groups nearly 30 years after 
the experimental intervention. 

In contrast to traditional approaches to the problem of defining mental 
retardation, Clausen (1966) advocated the analysis of ability structures as 
they are manifested in differential constellations of impaired and intact 
functions. Using a battery of 31 tests ranging from basic sensory and 
motor tasks through reasoning, memory, and integrative functions, he 
presented a comprehensive mapping of psychological functions which under- 
lie intellectual development. "m 

Another highly provocative alternative to the more traditional concep- 
tions of mental retardation was offered by Bijou (1968) who contended 
that mental retardation should be regarded "not as a symptom, but as a 
form of behavior." The quality and quantity of opportunities for contact 


RT-16 


—— 
*Preparation of this chapter was facilitated by Research and Training Center Grant Io 


from the Social and Rehabilitation Service of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 20201. 
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were seen as the determinants of a person's mode of development. Factors 
which contribute to delays and failures in development, according to Bijou, 
are abnormal anatomical structure and physiological functioning, insuffi- 
cient reinforcement and discrimination histories, disadventitious reinforce- 
ment of undesirable behaviors, and severe aversive stimulation. 


Individual Intelligence Tests 


A considerable body of research literature pertaining to the validity, 
reliability, and diagnostic utility of various standardized intelligence scales 
with the mentally retarded has been published within the preceding years. 
Davis (1966) analyzed internal consistency of subtests of the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC), as well as the total Verbal, Per- 
formance, and Full Scale scores of a group of 142 subjects (Ss). The 
measures were generally found to possess satisfactory reliability across 
three functional levels (borderline, mild, and moderate mentally retarded). 
Himelstein (1968) has concluded that the relationship between the Stanford- 
Binet (Form L-M) and scholastic achievement, social maturity measures, 
and developmental schedules is substantial, suggesting the instrument ade- 
quately predicts learning and other facets of intelligence in the mentally 
retarded. His review also indicated that it was difficult to evaluate the 
instrument's ability to discriminate at very low levels of mental ability. 

The relationship between IQ's obtained on the Peabody Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test (PPVT) and those obtained on the WISC or the Stanford-Binet 
were examined by Shaw, Matthews, and Klove (1966), Rice and Brown 
(1967), and Brown and Rice (1967). The three studies led to the conclu- 
sion that the PPVT is not a valid test of intelligence as measured by the 
standard individual intelligence scales. However, Koh and Madow (1967) 
obtained an r of 0.93 between PPVT and Stanford-Binet mental age (MA), 
with a partial r of 0.90 when chronological age (CA) was held constant. 
The MA relationship was observed to be slightly curvilinear, with PPVT 
underestimating the Stanford-Binet below the five-year level and over- 
estimating above nine and one half years. Hammill and Irwin (1967) found 
that the PPVT and Stanford-Binet were equivalent for both trainable men- 
tally retarded (TRM) and educable mentally retarded (EMR) Ss, with the 
exception of educable Ss with diagnosed (or inferred) brain involvements 
over 10 years of age, and that PPVT rawscore test-retest reliability was 
acceptable over one-, two-, and three-year periods. 


Short-Form Intelligence Scales 


Cole and others (1967) employed a sample of 165 elementary school 
children, being evaluated for possible special class placement, to determine 
which of the WISC subtests correlated most highly with full-scale IQ. Re- 
sults were consistent with data reported in the WISC manual (i.e., the 
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Information, Comprehension, and Vocabulary scores yielded the highest 
correlations, with the exception that Picture Arrangements, rather than 
Arithmetic, correlated most highly in the present study) . Silverstein (1968) 
employed a different method of shortening the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale (WAIS), based on a split-half abbreviation, wherein the odd- 
numbered items of each subtest were retained. The resulting short-form test 
1Q% of 50 institutionalized Ss closely approximated the IQS obtained on the 
entire instrument. Intercorrelations between the abbreviated and standard 
instruments, including the initial testing and a retest nearly four years 
later, were acceptably high. 


Sociometric and Personality Inventories 


A revision of the Syracuse Scales of Social Relations for use with the 
mentally retarded was described by De Jung (1966). The instrument was 
reported to offer several advantages over the more traditional sociometric 
nominational techniques, including the availability of interrate and inter- 
group comparisons of both ratings made of others and ratings received 
from others. Analyses of data obtained by use of the modified instrument 
with third- and fourth-grade children and special class retardates led to 
the conclusion that the instrument is useful down to the third-grade level 
and for all but a few of the educable retarded pupils if it is individually 
administered. 

Zigler, Butterfield, and Goff (1966) reported on a series of studies 
evaluating a scale designed to rate social deprivation. In the first study, 
a factor analysis of 80 preadmission institutional social histories was sub- 
jected to the Varimax rotation. Factors emerging were overt early rejection, 
later rejection, paternal competence, and maternal competence. A cross- 
validation based on samples drawn from two additional institutions yielded 
similar factor groupings, with the exception that the fourth factor was 
identified in terms of marital relationships of the parents and the parents 
attitude toward the child. ; 

Gardner (1967) questioned the use of the California Test of Personality 
with mentally retarded persons on the basis of their limitations in language 
skill and self-perception, as well as experiential differences in environmental 
background. Gozali and Bialer (1968) employed an item-reversal technique 
to assess the independence of Locus of Control Scale scores from the pos- 
sible tendency to agree indiscriminantly among a mentally retarded sample. 
Results demonstrated a probable absence of social desirability effects on 


Locus of Control responses. 


Nonstandardized Instruments and Direct Measurement 


A direct measure of work performance based on the number of produc- 
oyed as the criterion variable 


tion units minus task-related errors was empl 
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in samples of mildly retarded Ss (Elkin, 1968) and moderately and severely 
retarded Ss (Elkin, 1967) to determine the value of the work-sample tech- 
nique, as well as a large number of objective measures, in predicting pro- 
ductivity. For both samples, intellectual, psychomotor, and work-sample 
measures were the best predictors. However, when eight of the best predic- 
tion variables were analyzed with respect to their relationship to work- 
evaluation ratings obtained in actual community work placements, only the 
O'Connor Finger Dexterity Test was significantly related. 

Several writers have reported on observation procedures based on tech. 
niques of functional analysis. While the procedures are unified with respect 
to behavior principles and associated technology, some variation in pro- 
cedures is noted—principally in relation to the particular targets or objec- 
tives of analysis. Peterson (1967) described an observation and recording 
technique designed to assist nurses in planning, evaluating, and refining 
nurse-patient interactions. Hamerlynck, Martin, and Rolland (1968) re- 
ported on the usefulness of time-sampling measures of molar classes of 
incompatible behaviors (task-oriented and non-task-oriented) in a special 
education classroom. Crosson (1968) provided a general discussion of 
functional analysis techniques and procedures for use by special education 
teachers and supervisors. 

A new dimension of measurement of the classifications of the mentally 
retarded was described by Leland and others (1967). This dimension— 
adaptive behavior—is the subject of a major nationwide research project 
jointly sponsored by the AAMD and NIMH, an outgrowth of the work of 
the AAMD Project on Technical Planning in Mental Retardation. A tech- 
nical description of the recently completed experimental version of the 
Adaptive Behavior Scales is given by Nihira, Foster, and Spencer (1968). 


Education and Rehabilitation 


Placement 


The disappointing lack of meaningful research results bearing on the 
efficacy of special class placement has apparently led to the emergence of 
new trends in this line of investigative activity. One trend is to re-examine 
research strategies used to determine efficacy. Meyers and Meyers (1967) 
focused on the problems of divergent conceptions of the educable mentally 
retarded as they contribute to problems in school placement and suggested 
a specific deficit (or ability) approach to classification as an alternative to 
contemporary placement criteria. A second trend is reflected in the investi- 
gation of unitary, rather than generic, experimental variables. Mayet 
(1966) studied the relationship of early special class placement and self- 
concept with disappointing results; the hypothesis that early placement in 
special classes develops more positive self-concepts was not supported. 
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Curricular Adaptations 


Several writers have investigated psychological processes in the context 
of curricular areas. Sheperd (1967) employed an extensive battery of tests 
to assess selected factors in the reading ability of EMR boys. He compared 
two groups of 20 Ss matched on relevant criteria, who differed in their 
reading skill. Measures of silent and oral reading, articulation, sound- 
blending ability, ability to use context clues, fund of basic information, and 
social and emotional adjustment significantly favored the “adequate” group. 
The two groups did not differ in performance on the Memory-for-Designs 
Test, visual closure, handedness, eyedness, or lateral dominance. Perform- 
ance of both groups on tests of automatic-sequential psycholinguistic func- 
tions was below their mean MA level. 

Edmonson and others (1967) reported on the development of a test of 
social inference and a program of training in social cue interpretations for 
the retarded. The authors reasoned that the retardate’s characteristic in- 
sensitivity to social cues mediates against his admission to social transac- 
tions. They have determined that this deficit can be assessed by means of 
the retardate's interpretive verbal response to pictures depicting interper- 
sonal situations. A curricular unit designed to illustrate the cultural modes 
of information exchange via signals resulted in gains in social-signal de- 
coding by experimental Ss which exceeded the gains made by contrast 
groups. Although clear-cut evidence of social behavior decoding gains did 
not result, experimental Ss received higher post-treatment ratings of social 
behavior more frequently than contrast Ss. 

The use of programed instruction with the mentally retarded has also 
received considerable attention within the past three years. Bijou and 
others (1966) reported on a three-year project on programed reading, 
writing, and arithmetic instruction for a group of mentally retarded chil- 
dren. The paper describes the development of an effective motivational 
system, programed procedures for establishing appropriate study behaviors, 
and instructional materials. Johnson (1966) investigated the relative effects 
of programed instruction with and without additional teaching by lesson 
plans in comparison to regular instruction in addition and subtraction. 
He concluded that the use of programed instruction techniques in conjunc- 
tion with additional teaching may be more effective with the educable 
mentally retarded than the use of conventional approaches. i 

Hewett, Mayhew, and Rabb (1967) described an experimental reading 
program that had been used with several types of educationally handicapped 
children, including retardates. All Ss showed steady progress toward the 
acquisition of a 155-word vocabulary. Several alterations of reinforcement 
conditions were performed to assess their effects on acquisition. Removal 
of primary reinforcement (candy) and response cost (involving the taking 
away of candy) had little effect on performance. On the other hand, a “time 
hold” contingency produced an increased response rate. Fangman (1967) 
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used tachistoscopically presented, meaningful word phrases in a study of 
the effects of phrase-reading training on reading speed, accuracy, and 
comprehension. The author concluded that retardates increase their reading 
rate significantly, with no loss in comprehension, by means of automated 
phrase-reading training. He found that increased reading rate produced by 
the method is not associated with intelligence measures. 

Special-purpose curricular innovations were evaluated by several writers. 
Corter and McKinney (1968) developed a flexibility training program 
designed to improve cognitive flexibility through increased ability to shift 
concepts. The training program apparently was effective in producing in- 
creases in cognitive flexibility. A hypothesized difference in response to 
training between retarded and nonretarded Ss did not occur, and the effects 
of training appeared to generalize to other abilities. Methodological limita- 
tions prevented clear-cut interpretations of these effects. 

In the area of vocational training, Knaus (1967) compared three methods 
of presenting programed vocational instruction to adolescent MR females, 
concluding that the automated method is most efficient when achievement 
speed is critical, but that an integrated approach wherein the automated 
program is used as an adjunct to partially programed lectures, discussions, 
and demonstrations is most efficient in producing strong performance on 
a work-sample test. Vocational prognosis and adjustment were explored by 
Bae (1968), who compared instructor's ratings with indirect measures of 
vocational adjustment. Bae's study led to the conclusion that factors associ- 
ated with vocational efficiency vary among training programs and points to 
the implicit conclusion that emphasis should be placed on differential 
abilities rather than global vocational efficiency as relevant measures of 
vocational adjustment. 

Switzer (1966) discussed the coordination of vocational rehabilitation 
and special education services for the mentally retarded. Bloom (1967) 
evaluated one such program, concluding that the work-study approach had 
been generally effective. A finding of possible interest to others planning 
such programs is that students who were paid for work accomplished while 
in job training received better ratings from their supervisors on measures 
of responsibility and emotional stability than those trained without payment. 


Behavior Modification 


Behavior modification, a technological outgrowth of the science of oper- 
ant behavior, has continued in the trend of increasing application in the 
field of mental retardation (see Doubros and Daniels, 1966; Giles and 
Wolf, 1966; Karen and Maxwell, 1967; Minge and Ball, 1967). There also 
appears to be a trend toward a broadening of the range of behavior 
targets and the complexity of application. Whitney (1966) has discussed 
the role of behavior technology in nursing. Johnson, Haughton, and LaFave 
(1965), Huddle (1967), and Crosson (1968b) have described the appli- 
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cation of operant principles in sheltered workshops. Perhaps the most 
significant recent applications are those which attempt total environmental 
programing. Lent (1968) described one such program—perhaps the first— 
designed for a cottage of 71 TMR female residents. A graduated token 
economy was employed which was integrated at more advanced stages of 
programing with the normal reinforcement systems operating in the extra- 
institutional community. 


Postschool Adjustment 


Heading the list of research investigating the postschool adjustment is 
the latest addition to the classic study in the area: Baller, Charles. and 
Miller (1967). Available Ss from original “low,” “middle,” and “high” 
samples drawn in 1934 were assessed with respect to their mid-life attain- 
ment. The study showed that about 65 percent of the low group had 
remained in or returned to their home community, while only 40 percent 
of the other two groups had remained. Nine of the available Ss were insti- 
tutionalized. Nearly a third of located low-group Ss were deceased, but 
the mortality rate was low for the middle and high groups. The divorce 
rate was two to ten times above the national average. While unemployment 
and welfare subscription were somewhat above the national average for 
the low group, the subjects had generally shown steady employment over 
the years. All Ss were generally law-abiding. It was further noted that the 
more successful of the low group Ss were likely to have acquired a skill 
early and worked at it continually and to have remained in one community, 

An interesting study by Chaffin (1967) demonstrated a positive relation- 
ship between production rate and employer’s judgments of success or 
nonsuccess. Behavior modification procedures were employed to reverse 
the production rates of the Ss after they had been judged by their employers. 
The results indicated that an employee who had been judged as successful 
and then exhibited a lower production rate was subsequently judged as 
nonsuccessful by the employer. A converse trend was noted for Ss initially 
judged unsuccessful. 


Psychological Processes 


Learning 


Motor Performance. A major concern of the special educator involves 
the establishment of conditions which will facilitate the motor development 
and performance of the mentally retarded. Lillie (1968) administered a 
series of motor-development lessons to a group of 16 culturally disad- 
vantaged, preschool-age, mentally retarded youngsters. Pre- and post- 
treatment Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor Development Scale scores of preschool- 
age retarded Ss, a regular kindergarten, and a home control group were 
compared. The post-test gross motor performance of all three groups were 
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comparable. The three groups did differ significantly on post-treatment fine 
motor performance. The specially designed training materials resulted in 
the retarded Ss having fine motor coordination which was superior to 
either control group. 

In comparison to other areas of motor performance, reaction time (RT) 
has been the subject of considerable investigation during the past three 
years. Berkson and Baumeister (1967) and Baumeister and Kellas (1968) 
have shown that the RT performance of the retarded is not only slower but 
is also more variable than that of Ss of normal intelligence. Several studies 
have investigated the relationships between RT performance and warning 
signal durations or warning intervals. In a series of two experiments using 
institutionalized male retardates, Kellas and Baumeister (1968) obtained 
data which indicated that regular RT procedures provide faster RT's at 
short warning intervals and that as the warning interval increases there is 
also an increase in RT. In contrast, under randomized warning interval 
durations, the shortest (0 second) and longest (8 seconds) preparatory 
intervals produced the slowest reaction time, Baumeister, Dugas, and 
Erdberg (1967) have also shown that increases in warning signal intensity 
result in longer reaction times, j 

Perception. Terdal (1967) has found that although nonretarded Ss show 
a more marked preference (as defined by duration of looking time) for 
complex designs, both retarded and nonretarded Ss prefer complex to 


966) have found that subsequent to 
bited significantly more perceptual 


FP : color, or both produced à 
significant isolation effect for both retarded and normal Ss. Sen, Clarke, 
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in fewer errors for that item. Semmel and Williams (1968) found that 
retarded Ss required a significantly greater number of trials to reach 
criterion on a serial learning task than did groups of CA-matched border- 
line and normal Ss. 

Using a paired-associate learning task, Baumeister, Hawkins, and Davis 
(1966) found that while varied exposure durations did not affect the per- 
formance of normal Ss, exposure durations of 5-7 seconds facilitated the 
performance of the retardates to a greater extent than did exposure dura- 
tions of 1-4 seconds. They also found that the performance of the retarded 
Ss was inferior to the performance of both CA- and MA-contrast Ss of 
normal intelligence. 

Baumeister and Berry (1968) have found that, although a variety of 
stimulus conditions did not affect the learning performance of mild and 
borderline retardates, they did affect the performance of normal Ss. They 
also found that normal Ss generally performed significantly better than 
did the retarded Ss. Prehm (1967) has found that while type of list 
(picture-picture, picture-word, word-word) did not affect the learning per- 
formance of either retarded or normal Ss, spelling the response was more 
difficult for the Ss than pronouncing it as a word. In an earlier study, . 
Prehm (1966a) found (a) that the paired-associate learning performance 
of normal Ss was significantly superior to that of retarded Ss; (b) that, 
at his high level of difficulty, normal Ss learned meaningful paired asso- 
ciates in fewer trials than nonmeaningful pairs; and (c) that meaningful- 
ness exerted no statistically significant effect for retarded Ss. 

Borkowski and Johnson (1968) showed that when mediators were not 
made available to retarded Ss, their paired-associate learning performance 
was inferior to that of normal Ss. Using a similar design, Penney, Seim, 
and Peters (1968) obtained results indicating that retardate mediation 
performance was inferior to that of normal Ss under a short S-R interval 
and superior under a long (12-second) interval. 

Discrimination. 'The discrimination learning performance of the mentally 
retarded continues to be vigorously researched. Of particular interest is 
the performance of retardates on reversal or partial reversal shifts. Heal 
(1966) found intradimensional shifts to be significantly easier to make 
than extradimensional shifts. He also found that overtraining on the orig- 
inal problem aided the discrimination shift performance of nonretarded 
Ss but impaired the performance of retardates. Ohlrich and Ross (1966) 
found that overtraining on their original discrimination problem resulted 
in a reversal shift being easier to learn than a nonreversal shift. Heal, Ross, 
and Sanders (1966) studied the ability of retarded and nonretarded Ss 
to make partial (in which S approached or ignored a novel cue) and 
standard discrimination reversals. They found that retardates were sig- 
nificantly inferior to matched nonretarded Ss in overall reversal, that a 
reversal shift was more difficult than partial reversal shifts, and that the 
introduction of novel cues into the reversal tended to disrupt performance. 
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Schoelkopf and Orlando (1966) investigated the effects of delay of rei 
forcement on the performance of institutionalized retardates. The four dela 
periods (3, 6, 12, or 18 seconds) investigated did not affect performan 
in a linear fashion. Performance was poorest in the 3- and 18-second dela 
periods and best in the 6- and 12.second conditions. 

Learning Set and Transfer of Training. Interest in the learning set per 
formance of the retardate seems to have declined during the past thr 
years. An explanation of the decline in interest is difficult to formulati 


In spite of the seeming importance of knowledge about the conditions 
under which retardates transfer learning, this topic of transfer remains 
one of the most underresearched in the area of mental retardation. Clarke 
and Cooper (1966) reported that when adjustments are made in task 
difficulty, retarded adolescents and adults demonstrate levels of transfer 
performance that are comparable to those shown by retarded children. 
Butterfield and Butterfield (1968) found that delay intervals (10 minutes, 
24 hours) between training and testing did not affect transposition per- - 
formance and that retarded Ss with MA’s between 6-5 and 7-5 years were 
more able to verbalize the solution to a transposition problem than subjects 
with lower MA, | 

Concept Learning and Problem Solving. Until recently it was assumed | 
that retardates were unable to manifest creative thought. However, research 
has shown that this assumption is erroneous, Cawley and Chase (1967) 
found that special class retardates, regular class retardates, and nonretarded 
Ss matched on MA exhibited comparable performance on a battery of | 
productive thinking tests. Smith (1967) found that while regular class | 
retardates scored on 22 Guilford-type tests of creative thought, their per- 
formance was significantly below that of CA-matched nonretarded Ss on 
13 of the measures. With CA, IQ, level of academic achievement, and MA 
controlled through the use of the analysis of covariance, the retarded and 
nonretarded Ss differed only on word fluency. 

Stephens (1966a, b) investigated the abilities of retarded and nonre- 
tarded Ss to identify which of several pictured items belonged to the same 
conceptual category. On an unstructured test (S was not told name of 
category) and a structured test, the performance of the retarded was sig 
nificantly inferior to that of normal Ss matched for CA. The performance 
of retardates was comparable to that of MA-matched normals on two of 
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three conceptual categories for both types of tasks. In the second study, he 
found that the performance of retarded males was inferior to that of CA- 
matched normal Ss and that the retarded were unable to provide names 
for categories that they had previously used correctly. 

Milgram (1966b) has found that while the picture-sorting performance 
of trainable-level retardates was comparable to that of educable and non- 
retarded Ss, their ability to verbalize the way in which the pictures were 
related was significantly inferior to that of the other two groups. Milgram 
(1966a) also found that altering the instructions given on a test of verbal 
conceptual ability did not affect performance on the test for either non- 
retarded or retarded Ss. Milgram and Furth (1967) found that while the 
ability to choose correctly two items representing a part-whole concept was 
comparable for retarded and nonretarded Ss at MA-6, retarded Ss were 
significantly inferior to nonretarded Ss at MA-9. Training Ss to frame the 
concept in a sentence facilitated the performance of normal Ss only. 

Operant Conditioning. An appreciable number of recent studies have 
incorporated extensions of operant behavior principles to the experimental 
analysis of retarded behavior. Most studies assessed variables associated 
with reinforcement and their correlated effects on behavior. Watson, Orser, 
and Sanders (1968) assessed the reinforcement preference of severely re- 
tarded children and concluded that poker chips acquired the properties of 
a conditioned reinforcer when appropriately associated with candy or toy 
rewards. Steinman (1968) employed an alternating multiple-variable ratio 
schedule in an attempt to assess the relative strength of candy and verbal 
approval as reinforcers. After stable response rates were established, verbal 
reinforcement was presented as a discriminative stimulus for material re- 
inforcement which was gradually eliminated. A post-treatment run on the 
multiple schedule failed to show an increase in the probability of responding 
in the verbal-approval component of schedules. The author concluded that 
the history of the natural acquisition of social reinforcers may be long and 
complex. Wiesen and others (1967) shaped a group of severely retarded 
Ss to present each other with M&M candies, their act of reinforcement 
being rewarded by the experimenter. A 5-day extinction period and 4 days 
of reconditioning followed 14 days of conditioning. Pairs of Ss, assigned 
on the basis of low initial rates of interaction, increased their rates of 
social responding as a function of the number of conditioning days. 

Baldwin (1966) analyzed the effects of three types of reinforcement 
programs on the acquisition of social skills (as measured by the Progress 
Assessment Chart) in institutionalized retardates. Three reinforcement 
systems—a token economy, social reinforcement, and primary food rein- 
forcement—were compared with a control condition in which Ss were 
maintained in their regular cottage programs. Although tangible reinforcers 
were generally most effective, a hierarchal effect was noted. Nutritive re- 
inforcers were more effective for younger Ss, while tokens were more 
powerful with older Ss. 
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Gates and Fixsen (1968) used an array of eight response manipulanda 
to establish preferential response patterns in a sample of eight institutional- 
ized retardates, then evaluated response variability as a function of different 
schedules of reinforcement. In general, it was concluded that responding is 
less variable under variable-interval reinforcement (the only intermittent 
schedule employed) than under continuous reinforcement. A general trend 
for decreased variability of responding as a function of length of experi- 
mental involvement was noted. Spradlin, Girardeau, and Hom (1966) 
attempted to analyze the stimulus function of a prior reinforcer during 
extinction. Stimulus function of the reinforcer was most clearly in evidence 
when delivered early in extinction. However, permanence of the effect was 
not demonstrated for all Ss. 

Crosson (1967) employed principles associated with operant chaining to 
analyze and program vocational behaviors. Accuracy data revealed rapid 
acquisition of two complex tasks. Accuracy was assumed to be more 
strongly associated with discriminative efficiency of the task stimuli than 
reinforcement spacing. A second experiment revealed no significant dif- 
ference with respect to maintenance of performance under social and 
extrinsic (token) reinforcement, and task conditions were assumed to be 
a agp of schedule effects rather than characteristics intrinsic to the 
tasks. 


Memory 


During the past three years, evidence has accumulated both for and 
against the hypothesis that the retardate exhibits a stimulus trace deficit 
(Ellis, 1963) which results in poor short-term memory. Fagan (1968) 
found that the immediate recall performance of educable retarded Ss was 
inferior to that of MA-matched nonretarded Ss and showed similar slopes 
on item-recall measurements and that the retarded Ss exhibited superior 
performance on ordered recall retention, In contrast, Belmont (1967) found 
that the perceptual short-term memory of institutionalized retardates did 
not differ from the performance of normal children or college students 
except at a two-second delay where the retarded were superior. Ellis and 
Anders (1968) found evidence suggesting that an encoding deficit may be 
responsible for observed retardate short-term memory deficit. Hawkins 
(1966) found that a “trace” score derived from Wechsler subtest items 
correlated with the recognition performance of brain-damaged retardates 
but not the performance of cultural-familial retardates. 

Evidence supporting the hypothesis that retardates exhibit a long-term 
retention deficit was provided by Vergason (1966) and Prehm (1966b). 
Vergason found that the 24-hour and 30-day recall performance of educable 
retardates was significantly inferior to that of CA-matched nonretarded Ss. 
He also found that 400 percent overlearning facilitated the recall per- 
formance of both retarded and nonretarded Ss, Prehm found that the 
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relearning performance of educable retardates was significantly inferior to 
that of nonretarded Ss at both 24 hours and 3 months. He found that 100 
percent overlearning did not result in improved relearning performance. 
Milgram (1967) found that while retarded and nonretarded Ss benefited 
from training in using a sentence to join the stimulus-response components 
of a paired-associate task, only nonretarded Ss retained the mediation set 
for a period of a week. 


Language and Communication 


Research on the language abilities of the retarded has steadily increased 
during the past three years, particularly research on aspects other than 
psycholinguistic performance. Lovell and Bradbury (1967) found that the 
performance of adolescent retardates on Berko's test of English morphology 
was inferior to that of Berko's sample of first-grade pupils. Cartwright 
(1968) found that the written language of adolescent retardates was 
inferior to that of CA-matched nonretarded Ss in sentence length, ratio of 
type of word to number of words, number of adjectives and adverbs, and 
grammatical and spelling correctness. Nonretarded Ss matched with the 
retarded on MA were superior only on the type-number of words ratio 
and grammatical and spelling correctness. Semmel and others (1968) 
found that, while adolescent nonretarded Ss gave significantly more asso- 
ciations to verbal stimuli of the same form class as the stimulus than did 
a group of adolescent retardates, noninstitutionalized retarded Ss and MA- 
matched nonretarded Ss were similar in their performance. 


Personality 


Much of the research reported in this area during the past three years 
confirms and extends somewhat the findings of earlier studies. Blount and 
Pielstick (1967) reconfirmed the findings that retardates exhibit better 
motor performance under a condition of high incentive than under low 
incentive. Siegel and Forman (1967) found that retardates, rewarded for 
correct responses on a two-choice discrimination task with either a penny 
or a washer, tended to fixate on the 50 percent chance of receiving the 
penny on each trial. Gardner and Brandl (1967) found that providing 
retardates with supportive comments as opposed to tangible rewards or 
instructions resulted in superior intentional and incidental learning. Huddle 
(1967) found that trainable retarded Ss who were given monetary rein- 
forcement performed an industrial task at a significantly higher level than 
did Ss receiving no reward. McManis (1967) found that persistence on a 
marble-sorting task varied as a function of combinations of reproof, praise, 
and competition incentives. Pairs of institutionalized retarded Ss were most 
persistent when praise was paired with competition and least persistent 
when reproof was paired with praise. 
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Gardner (1968), in a scathing review and critique of research focused 
on the personality characteristics of the retarded, concluded that hard data 
bearing on the rate of occurrence of personal adjustment problems in 
retardates are virtually nonexistent. Although this conclusion may be ques- 
tioned, the last year has provided neither the practitioner nor the researcher 
with data pertaining to this question. The reader is referred to Gardner's 
paper for a more extensive discussion of this literature. 


Social Adjustment 


Meyerowitz (1967) has found that second-grade EMR children seem 
to be neither rejected nor sought as playmates within their own neighbor- 
hoods. He also found that regular class retardates were better known in 
their neighborhoods than special class retardates. Weiss and Weinstein 
(1968) found that both institutionalized and noninstitutionalized retardates 
attempt to manipulate the behavior of both peers and authority figures by 
the tactic of asking as opposed to aggression or proposing a situation where 
the other person's behavior would be reciprocated. Chennault (1967) found 
that by pairing unpopular special class retardates with popular members of 
their class in special organized group activities, the peer acceptance and 
perceived peer acceptance of the unpopular Ss improved significantly. 

Levine, Elzey, and Paulson (1966) studied the Cain-Levine Social Com- 
petency Scale ratings of trainable retardates who were either successful or 
unsuccessful in public school programs. They found that the rated perform- 
ance of successful TMR Ss was significantly higher than the rated perform- 
ance of unsuccessful retardates and suggested that the scale could be 


profitably used as a primary criterion for determining the TMR's eligibility 
for school programs. i 


Concluding Comments 


The volume of research reported during the past three years attests to 
the viability of the area. While the body of knowledge about the retardate 
is growing, this same growth threatens our ability to keep abreast of the 
literature. The inevitable continuation of the current rate of production 
increases the importance of periodic literature reviews. 

The level of sophistication of research questions has definitely increased. 
Sterile areas of research (e.g., the question of whether or not retardates 
learn at the same rate as do nonretarded persons) are being abandoned in 
favor of more promising lines of research. The result has pen the develop- 
ment of a “little d,” as opposed to a "large D,” approach to the description 
of retardate deficits. In addition, researchers are becoming considerably 
more attentive to the validity of their research procedures and tools. Con- 


tinuation of these trends is important if the quality of our knowledge is to 
be increased. x 
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CHAPTER II 


The Gifted 


EDWARD C. FRIERSON 


The present review appears at a significant time in the study of giftedness. 
One hundred years ago Galton published the first significant research on 
the gifted. One year ago Guilford (1967) presented his distinguished anal- 
ysis of intelligence, which signaled the demise of the IQ concept after a 
60-year reign. According to Parnes and Brunelle (1967), the research 
literature on creativity and giftedness during the year prior to Guilford’s 
books equaled the amount reported during the previous decade, and this 
literature in turn equaled in volume the research reported from Galton’s 
time. 

„The reader wishing to review the entire century of research findings in 
the area of the gifted would find the 1869-1959 period presented by Stein 
and Heinze in Creativity and the Individual (1960). Gowan's Annotated 
Bibliography on Creativity and Giftedness (1965) has provided a guide 
to the 1959-64 period. The research review offered by Gallagher and Rogge 
(1966) analyzed the 1963-65 period and cautiously predicted a research 
trend which has been fulfilled in a remarkable way. Said these authors, 
"One current emphasis seems to be on exploring the nature of creative 
thinking and the possibility of expanding the concept of superior intellectual 
ability itself." (p. 52) 

Since 1965, research related to the gifted has indeed shifted dramatically 
from a concern for the gifted child to a concern for the creative process. 
So marked has been the trend away from studies concerning gifted children 
in favor of studies of creativity and cognitive factors that publications of 
associations for gifted children have experienced dwindling subscriptions 
and memberships while the new Journal of Creative Behavior (The Crea- 
tive Education Foundation) has received wide acceptance since its intro- 
duction in 1967 and has more subscribers that all other related publications 
combined. Noffsinger (1968) confirmed that the research on the gifted 
published in professional journals from 1961-66 had changed its emphasis 
from gifted child studies (61 percent) in 1961 to creativity studies (64 
percent) in 1966. 


Social Influences and Giftedness 


mong behavioral scientists, 
] phenomenon developing 
The gifted are seek- 
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ing each other actively, are organizing, and are working collectively in 
many areas of life. The growth of MENSA, an organization requiring an 
IQ in the top 2 percent, has been remarkable (Serebriakoff, 1966). Over 
11,000 Americans have joined this organization and have undertaken, 
among other things, the development of a new university of, by, and for 
the gifted. Through the publication Mensa Bulletin one may discover much 
about the gifted as MENSA members write about themselves. 

The New Left, a political movement whose leadership includes many 
disenchanted intellectuals, has exposed the wide gap that still exists in our 
country between the typical “man-on-the-street” and the atypical “man-of- 
the-ivory-tower." The term pseudointellectual has become a political euphe- 
mism expressing contempt for the man who presumably is acting like an 
intellectual. Thus, the waves of political dissent have revealed openly the 
age-old attitudes of distrust, fear, and animosity which persons of different 
intellectual abilities often harbor toward one another. However, the rejec- 
tion of contemporary values by student dissenters is seen by some research- 
ers (e.g., Flacks, 1967) as a result rather than as a revolt. 

Technology and racism have influenced our approach to creativity and 
giftedness during the past three years. While computer-simulated intelli- 
gence and the science of bionics revealed exciting new knowledge about 
man's bioneurological nature, investigators continued to search for deeply 
rooted ethno-cultural differences in intelligence (Boyer and Walsh, 1968; 
Kuttner and Lorincz, 1968). Both the technological revolution and the 
sociological revolution seem to have obscured individual uniqueness in 
favor of dehumanized analyses on the one hand and superficial group 
identity on the other. 

Another significant social influence during the past few years has been 
the impact of drugs on human experience. Efforts to expand one's conscious: 
ness have ranged from hippie-oriented escapades to controlled medical 
experimentation. The study of biochemical agents and creative behavior is 
in its infancy but the potential knowledge inherent in such study may 
revolutionize therapeutic procedures involving the potentially gifted (Hess, 
1967; Krippner, 1968; Ludwig, 1966). 

j The influences discussed thus far suggest that researchers no longer are 
investigating educational matters relative to the gifted. However, this 


review introduces recent research findings which bear heavily upon the 
education of gifted children. 


The Creativity Research 


In a graphic description, “Creativity—A Blind Man’s Report on the 
Elephant,” Yamamoto (1965) reported the confusion among creativity 
researchers. He demonstrated that philosophical differences among research 
workers were responsible for failure to agree about creativity. Studies in 
the past three years have continued to reflect (a) different points of depar- 
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ture in the definition of creativity, (b) different assumptions and presup- 
positions about creativity, and (c) different research strategies among 
researchers with different orientations. In addition, the criterion problem 
has influenced creativity research throughout the mid-1960's (White and 
Williams, 1965). 

Researchers continued to investigate whether creativity is independent 
of the general intelligence factor. Clark, Veldman, and Thorpe (1965) 
reported a creativity-intelligence dichotomy consistent with the earlier work 
of Getzels and Jackson (1962), although Marsh (1964) had contradicted 
the Getzels-Jackson position with his analyses and had concluded that the 
conventional IQ remained the best single criterion for creative potential. 
The confusion remained as Cicirelli (1965) added that creativity did not 
interact with IQ to boost achievement, while the research by Schmadel, 
Merrifield, and Bonsall (1965) suggested that children of high IQ may 
be both gifted and creative. 

The research of Wallach and Kogan (1965) highlighted the period as 
they differentiated modes of thinking in children and introduced a single 
dimension or characteristic of intelligence which could be considered a 
facet of creativity. These investigators defined individual difference in the 
ability to produce many unique cognitive associates as this characteristic. 
Ten measures of this ability proved to be highly intercorrelated while cor- 
relations between these measures and intelligence tests proved to be very 
low. Subsequently, the new dimension—ability to generate unique and 
plentiful associates—was used by Wallach and Kogan to investigate group 
differences in personality, self-concept, fantasy, and conceptual abilities 
among young children. I 

Wallach and Kogan specified the term creativity by defining it as the 
ability to generate unique and plentiful associates. However, this single 
ability may prove more popular with researchers than with educators. The 
multifactor creativity test battery developed by Torrance (1966) has been 
widely used for research and holds promise for changing classroom instruc- 
tion on behalf of the creatively gifted. 1 

Additional References: Gowan, Demos, and Torrance (1967); Joncich 
(1964) ; Kneller (1966) ; Mooney and Razik (1967) ; Yamamoto (19652). 


Identifying the Gifted 


Perhaps the most intriguing measurement study in the past few years 
e Center of Cybernetic Studies at 


was reported by John Ertl, director of th T i 
the University of Ottawa (Ertl, 1968). He presented findings showing a 
high degree of relationship between the electrical activity of the human 


brain and intelligence as measured by psychological tests. One hundred 


experimental subjects, ages 18-50, were given one of the Otis tests of intel- 


ligence. The IQ scores ranged from 77 to 136. Evoked potentials (changes 
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in electrical activity of the brain in response to sensory stimulation, such 
as flashing lights) were detected by EEG, were averaged by a computer, 
and were photographed (polaroid pictures of oscillograms). The experi- 
menter found that the higher the intelligence, the shorter the response time, 
Since it is very difficult to produce a change in the evoked pattern of an 
individual, a stable new measure of intellectual potential may be forth- 
coming. The educational significance of identifying a valid hereditary 
factor, Ertl’s neurological efficiency, has not been determined. 

Martinson and Seagoe (1967) attempted to differentiate the gifted by 
evaluating the creative products of schoolchildren. The researchers com 
pared the scores from the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale and the Guilford 
tests of divergent thinking with judges’ ratings of creative products in the 
areas of science, writing, social studies, music, and art. Interjudge reli- 
ability for the various products was extremely mixed, ranging from 0.95 ` 
in judging clay products to 0.14 in judging poetry. Comparisons between 
high and low IQ groups demonstrated a significant correlation between 
judges’ ratings and Stanford-Binet scores. The high IQ groups (mean: 
142.7) produced more creative products than did the low IQ group (mean: 
107.5). Since the Stanford-Binet scores were unrelated to divergent think. | 
ing test scores, a familiar question was raised, “What do divergent thinking 
tests measure?” The traditional IQ proved to be a better predictor of 
creative productions! 

A new originality measure, the Preconscious Activity Scale, was devel- 
oped by Holland and Baird (1968) on the basis of personality study rather 
than product or task analysis. The scale was derived from Kubie’s book 
Neurotic Distortion of the Creative Process (1958). Thirty-eight true-false 
items comprise the scale which was administered to more than 7,000 college 
men and women in validation studies. High scorers had artistic, intellectual, 
and feminine interests and accomplished notable achievements requiring 
persistence, high level skills, and originality (Holland and Richards, 1965; 
Richards, Holland, and Lutz, 1967). 

: The Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking have emerged as the most 
influential new measures in identifying the gifted. However, Torrance 
(1967), in summarizing 300 studies in which the tests were used, expressed 
concern that, while the studies continued to investigate the relationship 
between measures of creative behavior and measures of intelligence, they 
have "been too superficial to add much to our understanding" of the 
oon P X ea 

utonal References: Khatena and Gow: : ick and 
Andrews (1967); Yamamoto (1965b) Brae et Mednick 


Teaching the Gifted 


New school arrangements such as ungraded continuous progress pro 
grams, supplementary learning centers, team teaching, and mobile teaching 
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laboratories have provided opportunities for education to employ new 
instructional approaches with students. Unfortunately, little innovation in 
curriculum has been based on knowledge of giftedness. The research pre- 
sented in this section explored new teaching materials, procedures, and 
objectives for the gifted. 

In an attempt to stimulate creative thinking abilities, Parnes (1966) 
introduced a programed, creative problem-solving course. Along with 
changes in creative ability, the researcher studied the attitudes of students 
toward programed and instructor-led courses. Three groups of 62 college- 
bound students were matched on IQ and were identified as control group, 
program group, and instructor-led group. Six schools were involved in 
order to eliminate discussion among groups. Groups met during study 
periods and were required to perform no outside work. Eleven pretests 
were administered to each group after which a 13-week course, with two 
sessions each week, was offered. Both groups of experimental subjects made 
greater gains on creativity measures than did the control subjects. Those 
students who were instructor-led were superior to students who used the 
program alone, Instructor-led students found the course more interesting, 
although both experimental groups reported equal application of what they 
had done. Findings suggested that teachers can teach students to approach 
problems creatively and that gifted students can develop new problem- 
solving skill through autoinstructional materials. 

Hauck (1967) reported improvement in evaluative thinking abilities 
among gifted sixth-grade students who received special instruction for one 
month. Unique lesson plans were developed using three psychological 
constructs: mental set, game-model theory, and feedback. Lessons were 30 
minutes each and were designed to have application in all curricular areas. 
Students assumed an evaluator role each day (secretary evaluating a speech 
for employer, policeman evaluating aspects of a situation involving crime, 
etc.), completed seatwork tasks, and participated in specified group activi- 
ties. Teacher feedback was directed toward thinking processes rather than 
toward the responses or products of thinking. Using several Guilford tests 
of evaluative thinking, Hauck indicated that evaluative abilities were im- 
proved significantly during the month of lessons and the gains were 
increased over a 30-day follow-up period. Since no special instruction was 
introduced during the follow-up period, the findings suggest that once 
understood, styles of thinking and problem-solving approaches were em- 
ployed by gifted children without special cues. In spite of the limitations 
arising from the use of measures not standardized for young children, the 
application of Guilford’s (1967) structure of intellect concept to regular 
classroom practices was supported by this study. , . 

Beittel (1966) reported an unusual and successful use of instructional 
media with art students. Students were involved in a four-week experiment 
Which required a 75-minute period each week. While students worked, their 


drawings were photographed every three minutes. Completed works were 
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photographed at the end of each period. Through the use of the photo- 
graphs, delayed evaluation of products was accomplished in an environ. 
ment where the self-reflection phase of learning could be separated from ' 
the activity phase. Theoretically, the self-reflective phase in art activity is 
the only one in which learning in art can be influenced without violating 
the privacy of the art dialogue. The experimental group exhibited gains in 
art through the delayed self-reflection treatment. Beittel admitted the short- 
comings of techniques such as the stop-action photographs and commented 
that “more theory and less gadgetry is the urgent need." 

The use of television shows and movies especially developed for the 
gifted increased during the past few years. Notable among research with 
these media was the work of Drews (1965). Working with 243 talented 
ninth-graders, Drews produced 10 half-hour films, The Being and Becoming 
Series, which dealt with the life-styles and value systems of creative and 
socially concerned adult prototypes. The films were augmented by a flexible 
anthology which introduced students to significant ideas and crucial issues. 

The experimental group met 50 minutes a day for a semester while a 
control group was given a traditional career-guidance course. All subjects 
were administered a personality inventory, The Allport-Vernon-Lindzey 
Study of Values, a Critical "Thinking Test, the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale 
and Rigidity Scale, along with informal student-interest surveys, an occupa 
tional-choice survey, a profile check, and an Ability Self-Concept Rating. 
Eleven post-tests were administered. The experimental group scored higher 
on the Originality and Theoretical Orientation Scales of the personality 
inventory and higher on the Estheticism and Complexity Scales. Experi- 
mental subjects also scored higher on the Theoretical Scale of the Study of 
Values and the ACE Critical Thinking Test. Experimental subjects checked 
more creative intellectual reasons for choice of future occupation. In short, 
attitudes changed in the direction of greater motivation to learn, more 
openness to Psychological growth, and a greater orientation toward social 
tas Th reser demon that personaly and atitude can 
other than the tradition. my i men rahing Ee emphasize E 

al achievement objectives. 


doen te. References: Berkowitz (1967); Hutchinson (1967); Neff 


Developing Creativity 


Three factors which affect 


the development of creati ductive 
thinking were studied recent p ive and pro 


ly by researchers. Bishop (1968) analyzed 
successful teachers of the gifted. Gallagher, Minor, and Jenne (1967) 


scored teacher-student interactions and related productive thinking 1 
sponses to family, personality, attitude, and cognitive traits Torrance 
(1965) varied evaluation techniques and observed the differential effect 
which certain reinforcement had on student originality 
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One hundred and nine teachers who most influenced gifted secondary 
students prior to their participation in a statewide honors program were 
compared with 97 teachers who were not identified as influential (Bishop, 
1968). Influential teachers did not differ from unselected teachers in sex, 
marital status, type of undergraduate institution, highest degree held, 
course work preparation, or professional activity. The selected teachers 
were intellectually superior, ranking in the top 3 percent on adult popula- 
tion norms. These teachers pursued intellectual avocations, were more 
active in the cultural life of their communities, and exhibited a higher need 
to achieve. The successful teachers exhibited more favorable attitudes 
toward students and took a greater interest in student motives, feelings, 
and behaviors. These teachers were more considerate of student opinions 
in class; were most systematic, orderly, and businesslike in their approach; 
and exhibited more imagination and enthusiasm about their particular 
subject. They also supported special education provisions for gifted stu- 
dents and more preferred to teach a class of exceptionally bright students 
than did their fellow teachers. 

In the Gallagher, Aschner, and Jenne studies (1967), the Aschner-Gal- 
lagher Classification System was used to assess different types of cognitive 
behavior expressed in the classroom. Cognitive-memory questions made up 
more than 50 percent of the questions asked by teachers. In some sessions, 
requests for divergent and evaluative thinking were entirely absent. Signifi- 
cant differences were noted among teachers both in cognitive style and in 
the type of questions asked. Teachers’ performances varied significantly 
from class section to section even when identical concepts were taught. In 
the final analysis, the evidence indicated that intellectual productivity in 
school is directly related to the teacher’s style, expectation, and response 
pattern. 5 

The effects of teacher evaluation on creative thinking was contrasted with 
the effects of peer evaluation by Torrance (1965). In one study, teachers 
offered a two-dollar prize for stories which, under condition A, had correct 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, neatness, margins, indentations, and hand- 
writing; and under condition B, were the most interesting, exciting, 
unusual, and original. In another study, children were placed in an experi- 
mental condition following practice periods during which some received 
no evaluation and some received appropriate direction and suggestions. 
Critical and creative peer-evaluation conditions were developed in a third 
study by encouraging students to point out things that went wrong Pa 
products and to suggest possibilities for making products more unusual, 
interesting, complete, or elaborate. 

Children achieved best along those lines for which they were rewarded. 
When rewarded for correctness, children produced few errors. When re- 
warded for original and interesting work, children produced significantly 
higher ratings on those qualities. Young children under nonevaluative 
practice conditions exhibited a higher degree of creative production, but 
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among older children no significant differences were found. Creative peer 
evaluation produced especially noticeable differences in creativity among 
older children. Along with teacher characteristics and teacher style, teacher 
evaluation seemed to contribute directly toward differences in creative and 
productive thinking gains in children. 

Additional References: Gowan, Demos, and Torrance (1967) ; Hutchin- 
son (1967) ; Walker (1966). 


Educational Practices 


Regardless of program innovations, educational procedures for the gifted 
continued to be influenced by traditional grading practices and standard- 
ized testing. Hausdorff and Farr (1965) examined the effect of grading 
practices on the grades received by gifted students. The grades from school 
districts having a single grading system (grading based upon heterogenous 
group achievement standard) were compared with grades from districts 
having a dual system (grading based upon heterogenous group achievement | 
standard and upon homogeneous group standard). Gifted students received 
significantly lower grades on report cards when graded on homogeneous 
standards. However, there were no differences among students on standard- 
ized achievement tests. This descriptive research supported the complaint 
that the gifted child who is marked on homogeneous group standards fares 
poorly in terms of the grades which become part of his permanent record. 
Using a chi-square analysis, the authors found significant differences in 
grades between groups in all subjects except spelling. 

Howell (1965) matched 28 high school honors students (mean IQ: 142) 
with 21 nonhonors students (mean IQ: 135). As seniors, all students took 
the College Board examinations. The honor students scored significantly — 
higher on the verbal test. The superiority of the honors group was attribu- | 
ted to the grouping and the enriched curriculum which these students 
enjoyed. It was further claimed that the grouping increased the competi- 
tion, which in turn created a motivational climate not found in the control 
group. No evidence for these claims was presented. 

R Both studies continued to demonstrate the weakness of justifying provi —— 
sions for the gifted in traditional terms. Student change in special enrich- 
ment programs at the elementary level and secondary level reported in 
terms of grades and College Board examination scores had limited meaning. 

. A promising effort to describe more comprehensively the impact of cur- 
ricular adaptations was described by Meeker (1968). She included meas- 
ures of creativity, leadership, and motor skills as well as grades, intelligence 
ratings, and achievement scores in a four-year follow-up study of 67 gifted 
students. These students were enrolled in different high school programs | 
(one experimental, the other traditional) after having participated in à 
specially designed elementary school program for the gifted. Meeker found 
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that potentially brilliant achievers were lost as a consequence of inadequate 
attention during the secondary school years. She attributed poor records to 
stereotyped expectations and dedication to traditional departmentalized 
practices. 

Additional References: Parnes (1968); Taylor (1967); Torrance and 
Witt (1966) . 


Differences Among the Gifted 


Differences in creativity among children were linked in recent studies to 
racial (caste) differences, socioeconomic (class) differences and general- 
intelligence (IQ) differences. Smith (1965) explored the relationship of 
creativity to social class in a study which involved 359 Negro and 244 white 
children. He found that among white subjects children from higher socio- 
economic circumstances scored above children from lower socioeconomic 
levels on several verbal creativity measures. With IQ covaried, the lower 
socioeconomic subjects scored better, though not significantly, than the 
higher socioeconomic subjects on nonverbal creativity measures. There 
were no significant differences between middle and lower class Negro 
subjects. 

Gifted subjects (IQ: 1204-) in the Smith study exceeded normal sub- 
jects on 8 of the 14 verbal creativity variables at an 0.05 level of signifi- 
cance. None of the nonverbal factors yielded a significant group difference. 
Differences in creativity between Negro subjects and white subjects were 
significant although disproportionate socioeconomic class samples exag- 
gerated differences. It was suggested that serious attention must be given 
to the possibility that a caste system, no matter how subtle, might exert a 
stronger influence on style of life or style of thinking than a class system. 

Differences between gifted children from upper and lower status back- 
grounds were also examined by Frierson (1965). Measures of interests, 
activities, personality traits, creativity, stature, and school achievement 
were administered to gifted children enrolled in the Cleveland Major Work 
Program. Upper status gifted children differed from lower status gifted 
children in the quantity and quality of their reading, in their positive atti- 
tudes toward school, in their lower preference for competitive team sports, 
and in their awareness of parental aspirations for college attendance. 
Verbal measures of creativity favored the upper socioeconomic group. The 
gifted groups were found to be more similar in personality patterns, height, 
weight, and interest responses than were groups of gifted and nongifted 
children from the same socioeconomic background. 

Barbe (1964) studied the personal adjustment, family background, and 
school achievement of 65 highly gifted children (mean IQ: 158) and 65 
moderately gifted children (mean IQ: 129). The sample, drawn from 
throughout the State of Ohio, included 31 matched pairs of boys and 34 
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matched pairs of girls. The highly gifted subjects were found in the more 
affluent and the more highly educated families. The highly gifted group 
scored significantly higher on four out of five creativity tasks. No dif. 
ferences were reported in beginning age for learning to read or in reaching 
physical milestones. The highly gifted group was reported as having more 
behavior irregularities. Only one personality trait, surgency, was signifi- 
cantly different between groups. The moderately gifted group tended 
toward a more serious and less mercurial outlook. 

Differences between achieving and underachieving gifted secondary level 
boys were outlined by Raph, Goldberg, and Passow (1966). Students in 
two settings, Evanston (Illinois) Township High School and Dewitt High 
School in New York, were identified as underachieving if they had an IQ 
score above 125 and had a school grade average which placed them at or 
below the average for the general student population. Two groups of bright 
underachievers in the Dewitt High School setting were placed in a special 
group guidance and study skills class. A third group acted as a control. 
No differences in grade averages were found among the three groups at the 
end of grade 10, grade 11, or grade 12. The groups did not differ on num- 
ber of discharges, dropouts, failures, repeaters, or scholarship winners. By 
the end of grade 10, the gap between the underachievers and the achievers 
was greater than it had been at the beginning of the year or at midyear. 


The. intervention showed little promise when initiated at the high school 
evel. 


Overview 


The period 1965-68 saw a substantial shift in research emphasis from 
the nature of gifted children to the nature of creativity, Societal influences 
affecting research on the gifted in this period ranged from the New Left 
political movement to computer technology, racism, and consciousness- 
altering drugs. Experimental teaching approaches were introduced during 
the period and curricular modifications were evaluated. New identification 
techniques were suggested and differences among the gifted were reported. 
The period reflected that the sheer bulk of creativity-related research each 


year now exceeds that quantity of research on the gifted conducted during 
the entire 1850-1950 period. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Speech Handicapped 


CLARK STARR 


This chapter contains reviews of selected research publications that ap- 
peared between January 1, 1965, and October 1, 1968. It is divided into 
sections on articulation disorders, stuttering, voice disorders, delayed speech 
and language, and aphasia. 


Articulation Disorders 


Articulation disorders continue to be the central concern of many clinical 
speech pathologists. At the present time, there are no adequate theories or 
models to account for the acquisition or maintenance of articulation. Re- 
searchers appear to derive their questions from clinical observations and 
needs. Extensive efforts have been made to identify motor, sensory, and 
perceptual differences between subjects (Ss) with normal and disordered 
articulation and to discover prognostic indicators for therapy. 


Motor, Sensory, and Perceptual Factors 


Bosma (1967) edited a volume containing a series of studies on oral 
sensation and perception. Several studies used geometric forms devised 
by Bosma to test oral Stereognosis in Ss with articulation disorders. 
Findings were contradictory, but they suggest that stereognosis is not à 
sufficiently strong variable to account for most articulation disorders. In 
collaboration with a number of others, Ringel (1965, 1967, 1967) pre- 
sented extensive data on two-point discrimination, mandibular kinesthesia, 
and texture discrimination in the speech mechanism. The significance of 
these data for theoretical or clinical purposes has not been tested. 

Shelton and others (1966) tried unsuccessfully to predict articulation 
proficiency from observations of motor behavior of the speech mechanism 
during nonspeech activities. Palmer, Wourth, and Kincheloe (1964) found 
lingual labial apraxia in Ss diagnosed as having functional articulation 
problems, and Jenkins and Lohr (1964) found that children with functional 
articulation problems scored lower than their controls on the Oseretsky 
Tests of Motor Proficiency. 

In separate X-ray studies, Subtelny, Mestre, and Subtelny (1964) and 
Weinberg (1968) found that Ss with malocclusions who articulate /s/ 
adequately maintain the same relationships between tongue tip and lower 
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incisors as do Ss with normal occlusion and adequate articulation. Snidecor 
and Karies (1965) used dental appliances to correct open bites for Ss with 
defective sibilants and found articulation changed but not necessarily im- 
proved. Heighton and Nichols (1967) studied children with open bites and 
children with normal occlusions and found the former group to have less 
adequate articulation than the latter group. 

Ronson (1965) reported “abnormal swallowing habits” to be associated 
with lisping. Fletcher and Meldrum (1968) found a relationship between 
length of the lingual frenulum and articulation proficiency. 

Haller (1967) reported that Ss with functional articulation disorders 
performed more poorly than their controls on speech sound discrimination 
tasks administered under unfavorable listening conditions. Hutchinson and 
Clark (1968) examined four auditory discrimination tests and concluded 
that self-monitoring tests were the most sensitive in differentiating between 
Ss with normal articulation as opposed to those with defective articulation. 
Christine and Christine (1964) found speech sound discrimination scores 
related to reading as well as to articulation. Rechner and Wilson (1967) 
found low sound discrimination scores associated with low scores on the 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) subtests concerned with 
auditory memory span, tenses, and plurals. Sherman and Geith (1967) 
studied Ss with high and low speech sound discrimination scores and found 
the high group to have better articulation and higher scores on the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT). Weiner (1967) reviewed available 
studies and concluded that a positive relationship between speech sound 
discrimination and articulation is most likely to occur in Ss who are under 
nine years of age and have severe articulation disorders. 


Description and Diagnosis of Articulation Disorders 


Smith and Ainsworth (1967) reported that Ss responses to articulation 
tests using pictures as stimuli contained more errors than their responses 
to auditory or auditory-visual tests. The latter tests produced the fewest 
errors, Nichols (1967) evaluated three published and five unpublished 
articulation screening tests and found them all reliable, but varied in their 
pass-fail criteria. He concluded that time and expense were basic factors to 
be considered in choosing a screening test. Gilmore and Familant (1967) 
found some pictures in the widely used Templin-Darley Ser eening and 
Diagnostic Tests of Articulation to be inappropriate for eliciting responses 
from a lower socioeconomic population in the South. RN 

Prins and Bloomer (1968) developed a consonant intelligibility test. 
They reported that listeners responded reliably and that the test differen- 
tiated a wide range of speakers with cleft palates and articulation defects. 
Korst (1966) found high correlations between the PPVT and the Leiter 
International Performance Scale and suggested that the PPVT was usable 
for Screening Ss with severe speech problems. 
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Therapy for Articulation Disorders 


Wilson (1966) studied the effects of articulation therapy in a large 
group of educable mental retardates being treated in a public school setting 
and found therapy to be ineffective in modifying articulation. Stoia and 
Reeling (1967) reported that Ss participating in a Head Start Program 
improved their articulation test scores more than the control Ss did. 
Sommers and others (1966) presented data suggesting that, in the school 
setting, group therapy is as effective as individual therapy for children 
with mild and moderately severe articulation disorders. 

Elbert, Shelton, and Arndt (1967) and Shelton, Elbert, and Arndt 
(1967) devised a procedure for assessing the acquisition of new articulation 
responses and evaluating therapy on a session-to-session basis. They found 
their procedure to be sensitive and reliable. Using their procedure they 
found that therapy directed toward the improvement of /s/ resulted in 
improvement of its voiced cognate /z/ but not in improvement of an 
unrelated phoneme /r/. In a subsequent study, they showed that Ss who 
improved their /r/ production during therapy maintained improvement 
on a stable basis after therapy was discontinued. 


t Griffith (1965) reported successful modification of /s/ and /r/ using 
instrumental i 


operant procedures and articulation was presented in a book edited by 


Sloane and MacAulay (1968). 


Stuttering 
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tween lay and professional judges using a direct magnitude estimation 
procedure for scaling severity and concluded that the procedure was satis- 
factory for scaling stuttering. 


Adaptation and Stuttering 


Neelley and Timmons (1967) studied fluency adaptation in stutterers 
and nonstutterers and found that adaptation occurred for both groups but 
was more pronounced in the former group. Wingate (1966b) found that 
altering prosody affected adaptation during sequential readings. He inter- 
preted his findings as indicating that observed adaptation in stuttering is 
due to organismic adaptation to situations and increasing familiarity with 
reading material. Siegel and Haugen (1964) found that varying audience 
size affected adaptation and frequency of stuttering. As audience size in- 
creased, adaptation decreased. Initial stuttering frequency was inversely 
related to adaptation rate. Sheehan, Hadley, and Gould (1967) reported 
that adaptation was less when Ss read to a peer group than when they read 
to an authority group. Severity was greater in the presence of the latter 


group. 
Linguistic Variables and Stuttering 


Bloodstein and Gantwerk (1967) investigated relationships between 
grammatical function of words and stuttering in young children. They 
observed that a true grammatical factor does not exist during the initial 
phase of stuttering. Knabe, Nelson, and Williams (1966) did a comparative 
analysis of linguistic output of adult stutterers and nonstutterers. They 
concluded that groups were similar on all variables studied. 

Soderberg (1966) looked at relationships among stuttering, word length, 
and word frequency. Results indicated that stuttering was directly related 
to word length and inversely related to word frequency, with the former 
being the more powerful variable. Wingate (1967) found more stuttering 
on two-syllable words than on one-syllable words. 

Quarrington (1965) investigated stuttering as a function of the informa- 
tion value and sentence position of words. Stuttering was found to increase 
on high information words and on words occurring early in sentences. The 
latter was considered to be the more powerful variable. Schlesinger and 
others (1965) analyzed recordings of stutterers and found that words with 

igh transition probability were stuttered on half as often as words with 
low transition probability. 


Characteristics of Stutterers 


Gildston (1967) used the Hilden Q Sort with stutterers and a control 
Stoup. Findings suggested that stutterers were less self-accepting and per- 
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ceived their parents as accepting them less. Wingate (1966a) studied be- 
havioral rigidity and found the stutterers to be less flexible than the control 
group in mental tests requiring rapid and contiguous changes in set. Moral 
rigidity did not differ between groups. 

Adams and Dietze (1965) showed that the latency period for stutterers 
reacting to a word association test was longer than that for nonstutterers 
and that the period was longest for words pertaining to guilt. Shearer and 
Simmons (1965) used an acoustic impedance bridge to study middle ear . 
muscle activity during speech. No differences were found between stutterers 
and nonstutterers. 


Modification of Stuttering 


Martin and Siegel (1966a) found that response-contingent electric shock 
reduced stuttering frequency to zero while removal of shock resulted in a 
return of stuttering to the base rate. Using shock, they independently 
manipulated specific stuttering behaviors. Stuttering was brought under the 
control of a discriminative stimulus. In a subsequent study, these authors 
(1966b) punished stuttering and rewarded fluency. Again stuttering was 
reduced and brought under the control of a discriminative stimulus. Quist 
and Martin (1967) found that presenting the word wrong contingent upon 
stuttering reduced its frequency. An extensive discussion of research related 
to operant procedures and stuttering was presented in a book edited by 
Sloane and MacAulay (1968). 

Sheehan and Martyn (1966) reviewed data obtained from Ss who indi- 
cated that they had been stutterers but had spontaneously recovered. The 
authors concluded that these Ss were never severe stutterers, that in stutter- 
ing they repeated syllables rather than sounds or words, and that their 
familial patterns were more similar to nonstutterers than to stutterers. 
Shearer and Williams ( 1965) studied a group similar to Sheehan’s. Their 
Ss reported that speaking more slowly was one of the things they found 
most beneficial in handling their problem, 

Lanyon (1965) investigated the hypothesis that high adaptation and low 
consistency scores indicate a good prognosis for therapy. Findings were 
somewhat positive, but the author indicated a need for measures with less 
ey Lanyon (1966) used the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 

ory (MMPI) to predict therapy results and found ego strength scale 


scores to he positively correlated with therapy success, and deviant response 
scale scores to be negatively correlated. 


Voice Disorders 


) During the past few years, voice scientists have made significant progress 
in developing an understanding of vocal physiology and acoustics. However: 
a minimal amount of work has been done on clinical problems. 
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Analysis of Voice Disorders 


Shipp and Huntington (1965) studied laryngitic and postlaryngitic per- 
ceptual factors in acute laryngitic hoarseness. They found hoarseness related 
to the perception of breathiness, voice aberrations, and restricted frequency 
range. Lower pitch and harshness did not characterize acute laryngitic 
hoarseness. Michel and Hollien (1968) used trained and untrained judges 
to obtain psychophysical measures on Ss with harsh voices and on Ss pro- 
ducing vocal fry. They found that clinical harshness and vocal fry are 
distinct perceptual entities. 

Yanagihara (1967) used acoustic analysis techniques and synthesis by 
means of spectrography to study hoarseness. He found the main determiners 
of hoarseness to be interactions of noise components in the main format of 
high frequency noise components and loss of high frequency harmonic 
components. As hoarseness increased these factors became more prominent. 
Using these factors, Yanagihara identified four types of hoarseness. Moore 
and Thompson (1965) used high-speed laryngeal photography and phonel- 
legrams to study hoarse voice. They found that random fundamental fre- 
quency variations exist in hoarse voices. Both techniques used in the study 
could independently detect these variations. 


Identification and Evaluation of Voice Disorders 


Davis and Boone (1967) found no differences between normal Ss and 
Ss with hyperfunctional voice disorders on the pitch discrimination and 
tonal memory subtests of the Seashore Measures of Musical Talents. Aron- 
son, Peterson, and Litin (1966) used clinical psychiatric procedures and 
the MMPI to study Ss with functional voice disorders. They found no 
serious psychopathology, but reported that, when subjects were evaluated 
in terms of current definitions of conversion and hysteria, almost all met 
criteria for the former and less than half for the latter. MMPI data tended 
to support psychiatric data. : ý 

Baynes (1966) surveyed first-, third-, and sixth-grade students in a public 
school and found chronic hoarseness in 7.1 percent, with the highest 
prevalence in first-grade students. Schwartz, Noyek, and Nolberg (1966) 
studied 1,000 consecutive patients with persistent hoarseness. They found 
carcinoma in 19.6 percent and premalignant lesions in another 20 percent. 
Polyps or vocal nodules were found in 39 percent and laryngitis in 16 
percent. Other factors found were chord paralysis, laryngitis sicca, tuber- 
cular laryngitis, adductor insufficiency, and psychogenic hoarseness. 


Treatment of Voice Disorders 


Von Leden, Yanagihara, and Werner-Kukuk (1967) reported us series 
9f Ss with unilateral vocal chord paralysis who were treated with Teflon 
injections for their paralyzed chord. According to the authors, aerodynamic 
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and acoustic measures and analysis of high-speed laryngeal photography 
indicated marked improvement in physiologic and acoustic parameters. 


Delayed Speech and Language 


Linguists, psychologists, and others have devoted extensive time and 
effort to develop an understanding of the processes by which normal lan- 
guage is acquired. Their efforts may eventually aid in the management of 
delayed speech and language. Reports of research directly related to clinical 
management problems have been sparse. Major research concerns have 
been the identification of perceptual factors which might account for delay 
and the application of operant conditioning procedures to develop speech in 
mute children. 


Perceptual Factors Associated with Delayed Speech and Language 


Stark (1967) studied sequencing abilities of aphasic children using the 
Knox Cube Test, a tapping test, and auditory, vocal, visual, and motor 
. sequencing subtests from the /TPA. Ss were below norms on all tests, with 
their lowest scores on auditory vocal tests. The author interpreted his 
findings as supporting the concept that temporal sequencing is the core of 
the aphasic child's problems. In another study, Stark, Poppen, and May 
(1967) looked at the effects of alterations of prosodic features on sequenc- 
ing performance of aphasic children. Results indicated that sequencing 
difficulties were due to forgetting the first items in a series. When first 
items were stressed, recall was enhanced. Similar effects were not found 
in normals. Aten and Davis (1968) investigated disturbances in perceptions 
of auditory sequences in children with minimal cerebral dysfunction. Their 
experimental group scored lower than a control group of normals on non- 
verbal tests, backward digit span, serial noun span, multisyllabic word 
repetition, scrambled sentence arrangements, and oral sequential accuracy. 
The authors concluded that temporal sequencing and reduced attention are 
basic to children’s language problems. 


Diagnosis and Therapy 


McReynolds (1966) utilized operant conditioning procedures to test 
speech sound discrimination in aphasic and normal children. Findings 
indicated that aphasics discriminated as well as normals between sounds 
in isolation but were inferior to normals when sounds were placed in words. 

Hingtgen and Coulter (1967) used operant conditioning techniques with 
mute autistic children to establish associations between several pairs of 
auditory stimuli, lever pressing, and receipt of food. They interpreted their 
results as indicating that some mute autistics are capable of learning simple 
auditory-motor associations. 
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Cowan, Hoddinot, and Wright (1965) studied autistic children who re- 
sponded inconsistently to verbal requests to perform tasks. They subjected 
these children to conditioning trials in which correct responses were re- 
warded. Some Ss attained consistent responses for one task and were then 
able to perform the other. Other Ss remained inconsistent. The authors 
interpreted their data as indicating a need to distinguish between com- 
petency and willingness to perform tasks. Hewett (1965); Wolf, Risley, 
and Mees (1964); and Lovaas and others (1966) reported successful use 
of operant conditioning procedures in establishing verbal skills in mute 
children. 


Aphasia 


Research on aphasia and related language disturbances has reflected a 
strong interest in linguistic analysis and behavioral models. 


Language, Cognition, and Perception Studies 


Pizzamiglio and Black (1968) analyzed errors on predictive responses 
of aphasic adults performing a sentence-completion and picture task in 
which Ss typed one-word responses. Results indicated that incorrect pre- 
dictions related to frequency of occurrence of words in English, and the 
vowels could be predicted to occur in appropriate places in words. The 
authors suggested that errors were due to perseveration and anticipation 
of letters in the final portions of words. Noll and Hoops (1967) looked at 
spelling errors of mild aphasics and found that nonpropositional morphemes 
and words presented difficulties and that errors were related to length of 
word. No relationship was found between spelling and educational level. 
Jenkins and Schuell (1965) used tests of sentence comprehension and 
detection of errors with normal and aphasic Ss. Aphasics showed sig- 
nificantly more acquiescence response bias on all tests. ra 

Halpern (1965) studied the effects of stimulus variables on dysphasics 
verbal errors. Analysis of data indicated that errors varied in relation to 
abstraction level when stimuli were presented in the visual and the visual- 
auditory modalities. Regardless of modality, verbs and adjectives produced 
more errors than nouns, long words produced more errors than short words, 
and frequently occurring words produced more errors than infrequently 
occurring words, In general, visual stimuli presentations produced the most 
errors, Goodglass, Fodor, and Schulhoff (1967) studied conditions under 
which function words of grammar are confused or omitted in the speech 
of aphasics. They found that prosodic characteristics of function words 
determined whether they are lost or retained in agrammatic speech. — 

_ Goodglass and others (1966) looked at specific semantic work categories 
In the speech of aphasics. Tests used included naming of objects, colors, 
numbers, letters, and actions, and auditory comprehension of words in 
naming and other categories. They concluded that patterns of differences 
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in naming and auditory discrimination among words of various semantic 
categories were predictive in relation to the major clinical aphasia types. 
Sefer and Henrikson (1966) used a word association test with aphasic and 
nonaphasic Ss. They found that aphasics made fewer homogeneous re- 
sponses than nonaphasics, that aphasics’ word associations followed the 
same pattern of variance by parts of speech as nonaphasics, and that 
syntagmatic and paradigmatic responses were negatively correlated for 
both groups. 

Archibald, Wepman, and Jones (1967) investigated nonverbal cognitive 
performance of aphasic and nonaphasic brain-damaged adults. They found 
that more cognitive impairments occurred among severe aphasics and that 
the Elithorn Mazes differentiated right from left brain-damaged Ss. They 
concluded that aphasia is specifically a defect of language and memory for 
language. 

Sigenthaler and Goldstein (1967) studied auditory and visual figure- 
background problems in adult aphasics. Both problems were found to be 
present but appeared to vary in severity independently. Ebbin and Edwards 
(1967) matched aphasic and nonaphasic brain-damaged adults and tested 
their speech sound discrimination at different intersound intervals, Aphasics 
made more errors with short intervals, and their overall performance was 


found to be related to comprehension ability but not to auditory recognition 
or retention skills. 


Lesion Site and Speech and Language Behavior 


Benson (1967) found (a) low verbal output, dysprosody, dysarthria, and 
effort in speech production to be associated with brain lesions anterior to 
the Fissure of Rolando, and (b) paraphasia, press of speech, and lack of 
substantive words to be associated with the more posterior lesions. De 
Renzi and Spinnler (1967) looked at performance of left brain-damaged 
Ss (aphasics and nonaphasics), right brain-damaged Ss, and normal sub- 
jects. They found that right brain-damaged Ss scored lower than left brain- 
damaged Ss on purely perceptual tasks and that aphasics were more im- 
paired on tests requiring language. 

Bonkowski (1967) presented a sample word and a set of words in a 
unimodal (visual or auditory) and in a cross-modal (some visual and some 
auditory) manner to Ss with left or right brain damage. Ss responded by 
matching, spelling, or choosing a synonym from the set of words. Results 
indicated that Ss with right brain damage responded slowly and made more 
errors on items with extraverbal components. The converse occurred on 
items requiring facility with verbal language components. Modality differ- 
ences were not significant. De Renzi, Pieczuro, and Vignolo (1966) looked 
for oral apraxia in left and right brain-damaged Ss and in normal Ss. Right 
brain-damaged Ss and normal Ss scored similarly on apraxia tests. Apraxia 
was found to be common in left brain-damaged Ss with Broca’s aphasia, 
phonemic jargon aphasia, and conduction aphasia. 
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Diagnosis and Therapy for Aphasia 


Spiegel, Jones, and Wepman (1965) used the Language Modalities Test 
for Aphasia to predict free speech characteristics of aphasics. They con- 
cluded that they could predict some general language features. They inter- 
preted their findings as being in conflict with a unidimensional concept of 
aphasics’ language disorder. 

Edwards (1965) used an automated procedure to train aphasics in a 
“matching-to-sample” task. He concluded that it seems possible to teach 
aphasics, previously thought to be untrainable, any program which can 
utilize visual discrimination. Rosenberg (1965) studied aphasics’ perform- 
ance on automated visuo-perceptual discrimination training and transfer 
tasks, His data were interpreted as supporting the view that form discrimi- 
nation is a basic factor in visual-verbal aspects of language behavior and 
that it is possible to design automated procedures for training aphasics. 
An extensive discussion of research relating to diagnosis and therapy was 
presented in a book by Schuell, Jenkins, and Jiménez-Pabón (1964). 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Visually Handicapped 


CARSON Y. NOLAN and SAMUEL C. ASHCROFT* 


Current research has followed the trends implied in the last Review 
(Asheroft and Harley, 1966) devoted to this topic. While technological 
research continued to receive emphasis, interest in research on tests and 
appraisal, abstract functioning, and concept development appeared to be 
increasing. At long last, the area of mobility was subject to some basic 
research, and studies of the multiple-handicapped blind proliferated. 

The first annual report of the National Advisory Committee on Handi- 
capped Children (1968) recommended the promotion of research and 
development centers that will focus a sustained effort on major research 
problems in the education of handicapped children. While there has been 
an encouraging increase in research projects and reports on them, the 
period under review reflects too little sustained attention to problems of 
continuing concern. Research involving intervention in education continues 
to be scarce, Research in the area of the visually handicapped tends to 
follow rather than to initiate practice. Implementation of research findings 
is slow to be accomplished. There is some evidence that findings of research 
on the use of residual vision and learning by listening were being applied 
during the review period. 


General Aspects 


The major dependable sources of research and research information 
continued to be the American Printing House for the Blind (APH), 
American Foundation for the Blind (AFB), and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (MIT). With the possible exception of MIT, where there has 
been concentration on technological research, no university has yet emerged 
providing the "critical mass" of needed research interests and personnel. 
The Center for Rate Controlled Recordings at the University of Louisville 
is a promising development, but it too has a very limited focus (Foulke, 
1967). The U.S. Office of Education has been the source of useful statistics, 
and its new intramural research authority may enable the expansion of such 
efforts and the invitation of project research. USOE has yet to support a 
research program—a needed development in this area of emphasis. 
~ * The authors would like to express appreciation to those graduate students at Peabody 


College, especially Roy Brothers, and to June Morris and Rita Wright at the American 
Printing House for the Blind, who helped in the preparation of this manuscript. 
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In the USOE, Jones and Collins (1966) analyzed reports from 353 
special local public school programs employing one or more full-time 
teachers of visually handicapped children from 54 residential schools. 
Their brief report provided useful data on (a) the number and percent of 
special residential and local school programs by type of visual handicap 
served, (b) organizational patterns for educational services (itinerant most 
common), (c) procedures utilized for determining mode of reading, and 
(d) prevalence of a visual handicap in school-aged children (1:1,000). 
The Jones and Collins study indicated that by 1964 more than 50 percent 
of all pupils in the nation’s public schools had access to full-time special 
teachers of the visually handicapped in their home or neighboring com- 
munities. The Southeast continued to lag in the development of such local 
programs. 

The widespread change from special education approaches emphasizing 
traditional categories to learning characteristics was not reflected in research 
or in general works produced during the past three years. Texts in special 
education, while generally eschewing traditional treatment of the education 
of visually handicapped children, usually failed to consider more than 
inferentially learning disability applications in the emphasis on the visually 
handicapped. Bateman (1967) provided the outstanding chapter, an excel- 
lent work integrating, interpreting, and applying research to educational 
programs and problems. Although it too fell short in the learning disabilities 
aspect, it was in marked contrast to other chapters in general special 
education texts. The chapter, more adequately than any before, reviewed 
research on partially seeing children and pointedly raised the question, 
“Is special education (beyond the provision of large-type books, etc.) 
necessary or beneficial for the partially seeing child?” af 

Johnson and Myklebust (1967) indicated that learning disabilities are 
of many types, but “homogeneity is derived from the fact that it is the 
neurology of learning that has been disrupted.” They felt that the neurology 
of learning is not disturbed in the deaf or the blind child. Lawson (1968) 
provided an excellent review of ophthalmological factors in reading and 
other aspects of growth, development, and education. In his Pumas ug 
stated that the role of ocular factors in the cause of reading retardation has 
been refuted, but eye defects “can aggravate a learning disorder or impede 
response to educational remediation." Included in his chapter was a report 
on a study of 82 children with learning disabilities, 46 percent of whom 
had positive eye findings including hyperopia, astigmatism, strabismus, 
myopia, crossed dominance, and anisometropia. The positive and negative 
&roups differed on only 2 out of 19 behavioral variables. When grouped by 
use of a multiple discriminant analysis technique, eight variables (primarily 
motor abilities) distinguished between the groups. The investigator cau- 
tioned that the findings were preliminary in nature. : 3 

Birch and others (1966) reported one of the few studies on partially 
seeing children. Their study appeared to raise serious questions regarding 
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the efficacy of special programs. While the average sixth-grade partially 
seeing pupil was of at least average intelligence and had had some type of 
special program for 514 of his 8 years of school, he was overage for grade 
and 21% years retarded in academic achievement. The investigators called 
attention to sampling and other problems in the study and noted that 
comparison with the most recent information on this point (Jones and 
Collins, 1966) could not be made because the Jones and Collins data were 
in terms of numbers of programs and teachers and their data were in terms 
of numbers of pupils. Nevertheless, as Bateman has stated, the effectiveness 
of educational programs for the partially seeing is questionable. Birch and 
his co-investigators claimed that the most serious educational problem 
demonstrated by partially seeing children is severe educational retardation 
with respect to capacity for achievement, a condition which *appears not to 
be related in any substantial way to types of visual disabilities categorized 
by a structural classification or to degree of visual acuity." 

Nolan (1967) noted that between 1963 and 1966 there was a 50 percent 
increase in the proportion of children classified as ungraded and that local 
school enrollments grew 15 percent while residential schools remained 
static. The number of legally blind children registered with the American 
Printing House continued to increase. In 1968, this registration totalled 


20,266, with 59 percent of these children being enrolled in public school 
programs. 


Technological Research 


Continuing interest in technological research was focused on displays 
for tactile reading, systems for braille production, and devices to enhance 
mobility. 

Linvill and Bliss (1966) reported on the development of a direct- 
translation reading aid for the blind. Their device produces a tactual 
facsimile of ordinary print which is displayed by a dense array of pins 
which can be made to vibrate individually through perforations in a plate. 
Using this device, blind subjects have attained reading rates of about 30 
words per minute. 

6 Progress on development of a braille reader which provides a continuous 
display of braille in standard form from a punched paper-tape input is 
reported in the Proceedings—Conference on New Processes for Braille 
Manufacture sponsored by the Sensory Aids Evaluation and Development 
Center (1968). Also reported in these Proceedings are developments in 
computer translation of braille, the adaptation of compositors tapes for 
braille translation, and the development of an electric braille typewriter. 

The state of the development of mobility aids was well documented in 
the Proceedings of the Rotterdam Mobility Research Conference published 
by the American Foundation for the Blind ( 1965). The status of a variety 
of environmental probes was reported, together with descriptions of trial 
uses of many of these devices. 
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A frequently ignored yet persistent question is the economic feasibility 
of the application of the outcomes of much technological research. Re- 
searchers in technological fields continue to ignore this facet of the problem 
with the result that practical applications of their research have been few. 


Psychological Aspects 


Social Acceptance 


The social acceptance of exceptional children at the high school level 
was the topic of a report by Jones, Gottfried, and Owens (1966). The 
authors required 186 high school students to respond to a questionnaire 
on which certain groups of exceptional and average persons were paired 
in all possible combinations. The subjects were required to choose the one 
group of the pair which they preferred with regard to a particular state- 
ment. There were marked differences among responses to different excep- 
tionalities in a variety of interpersonal situations. In most situations, the 
average and gifted were most acceptable while the severely mentally re- 
tarded were least acceptable. Among the 12 groups from which subjects were 
to choose their preference, blind individuals ranked from sixth to eleventh 
depending on the interpersonal situation. Therefore they were among the 
least well accepted. These results provide some evidence of the continued 
existence of negative stereotypes for the blind. 


Tests and Appraisal 


The usual heavy emphasis on psychological and educational tests is 
reflected in the research reviewed for this reporting period. The perform- 
ance of the blind and sighted children on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children (WISC) was compared by Tillman (1967a, b). The 100 
students in each group ranged in age from 7 to almost 13 years and in 
IQ from 55 to 133. Performance was evaluated in terms of item-difficulty 
curves, t-tests of subtest means, and subtest reliabilities. Data were also 
analyzed to achieve a two-factor solution for each subtest. Results indicated 
that the blind scored about the same as the sighted on Arithmetic, Informa- 
tion, and Vocabulary; however, they did significantly less well on Compre- 
hension and Similarities. Inclusion of Digit Span resulted in a higher mean 
IQ for the blind. Results of the factor analysis showed fewer factor loadings 
and weaker communalities for the blind on all subtests except Arithmetic, 
suggesting a greater specificity in the organization of abilities sampled by 
these tests. According to Tillman, the blind “tend to approach abstract 
conceptualization problems from a concrete and functional level and con- 
sequently lag behind the sighted children.” ; 

While verbal tests of varying quality have been available to measure 
mental ability, performance tests for blind children have been consistently 
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lacking. Dauterman, Shapiro, and Suinn (1967) reviewed performance 
tests of mental ability and discussed several problems related to their 
development. 

Hecht and Newland (1965) examined the relationships between academic 
achievement and three measures of mental ability. Two of these were pri- 
marily verbal and one was a performance measure. While no single test 
appeared to be a better predictor of school achievement than any other, 
combination of either verbal measure with the performance measure 
resulted in better predictions. This study suffered from a woefully inade- 
quate number of subjects. 

Pointing out that many achievement tests contain items that are not 
suitable for braille, Nolan and Davis (1967) described how the most recent 
adaptations of the Stanford Achievement Test (SAT) and Sequential Test 
of Educational Progress (STEP) overcame this problem. Where items had 
to be omitted, the technique followed in both cases was to equate the dis- 
tributions for the shortened tests with those for the sighted, norm popula- 
tion on the original tests. Trismen (1967) gave a technical description of 
this procedure for the STEP tests. 

The vicissitudes of adapting tests for use by the blind were illustrated in 
two recent reports. Hammill and Powell (1967) described a relatively 
successful attempt to adapt the Abstraction Test for use with the blind. 
This test of cognitive ability uses auditory inputs exclusively and has 
previously been used with mentally retarded and cerebral palsied children. 
It appeared quite useful in discriminating levels of cognitive development 
in blind children between the ages of 5 and 10 years. Only one item proved 
unacceptable, and test reliability was high. In contrast, Gardner (1965) 
appeared to have suffered consistent frustration in his attempts to adapt 
the Modern Language Aptitude Test for use in predicting the success of 
blind students in a program to train Russian language translators. 

Two recently developed tests dealt with braille reading. After preliminary 
research revealing the growth of ability to discriminate degrees of rough- 
ness, Nolan and Morris (1965) developed and validated the Roughness 
Discrimination Test as a measure of reading readiness for braille. The 
final form of the test (69 cards displaying squares of sandpaper of varying 
roughness) was found to have high reliability. Validities of the test for 
predicting reading speed and errors of 175 students at the end of grade 1 
ranged from 0.53 to 0.57. 

The construction of an individual Diagnostic Test of Braille Perceptual 
Skills was described by Hanley (1965). The purpose of this test was to 
measure perceptual errors peculiar to 215 letter, part-word, and whole-word 
symbols included in Grade 2 braille and to yield a profiled analysis of 
errors according to specific types of misperceptions and categories of braille 
orthography. Two equivalent forms of this test were developed, each con- 
taining the following five subtests; matching with recourse to a tactual 
stimulus, matching without recourse to a tactual stimulus, identification of 
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a symbol named, recognition of symbols, and the oral or written reproduc- 
tions of symbols named. Reliabilities for both forms and all subtests were 
above 0.90. The tests discriminated between grade levels and were correlated 
positively with chronological age, number of years of braille usage, and 
intelligence. 


Abstract Functioning and Concept Development 


Several research studies have compared the development of the cognitive 
abilities of the blind and the sighted. Juurmaa (1967) studied the structure 
of abilities as related to such factors as degree of remaining vision, age at 
onset of blindness, and duration of blindness. The abilities studied included 
verbal comprehension, tactual spatiality, arithmetic reasoning, musical apti- 
tude, tactual discrimination, kinesthetic memory, and digital dexterity. 
The subjects used included a very heterogeneous group of 228 blind indi- 
viduals and some undefined groups of sighted rehabilitation clients. Many 
subjects within the blind groups exceed the legal definition for blindness in 
the United States. With respect to degrees of blindness, there was no 
relation with verbal ability; a positive relation with numerical ability and 
memory (the severely blind were better); and a negative relation with 
spatial ability, tactual discrimination, and dexterity. With respect to spatial 
factors, it was demonstrated that the tests which formed a visualization 
factor with the sighted also determined a clear-cut factor on their own 
when they were performed tactually. Results of this study are difficult to 
evaluate as a whole because of the complexity, the possible lack of equival- 
ence between visual and tactual forms of tests, and the varying numbers 
and kinds of subjects. However, as a pioneering effort, it possesses great 
heuristic potential. 5 

The negative effects of visual handicaps on the development of spatial 
concepts were made more explicit in a dissertation by Hartlage (1967). 
He paired children blind from birth with sighted children for age, sex, 
and academic achievement. Included were 200 children from grades 2, 3, 
5, 7, and 12, Subjects were required to respond to a test containing 16 
items of a spatial nature and 16 items of a nonspatial nature. Eight ques: 
tions of each type contained a self-referent and eight did not. Blind subjects 
performance on spatial questions was inferior to that of the sighted Ss at 
all grade levels. Also, the blind performed less well on spatial questions as 
compared to nonspatial questions at all grade levels. The blind and the 
sighted performed equally well on nonspatial questions. All subjects per- 
formed better on questions containing a self-referent than on questions 
Without a self-referent. The author concluded that vision plays an important 
role in the ability to deal with questions involving space. — 

The problem of verbalism in the blind has been one of enduring interest. 
Verbalism has been defined as excessive use of words that cannot be verified 
by concrete experience, or as the ability to define a word in an absence 
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of ability to identify by sensory means the object symbolized by the words. 
Dokecki (1966) reviewed this problem in light of recent theorizing in the 
areas of language development and linguisties. He concluded that a concept 
of language restricted solely to word-thing relationships leads to an over- 
statement of the verbalism problem. He felt that there was no empirical 
evidence to lead one to assume that nonsensory-based language need disrupt 
the thinking process. While Dokecki's conclusions are doubtlessly valid 
after cognitive development has reached a certain level, research on early 
stages of development reported during this review period raises serious 
questions as to its validity for young blind children. 

Nagera and Colonna (1965) compared the ego and drive development 
of six blind children with that of sighted children. They concluded that 
whatever interfered with the child's ability to acquire adequate symbols 
could bring aspects of his ego development to a near standstill and result 
in extreme backwardness. In addition, they felt there was some evidence 
that lack of vision interfered with the ability to acquire and make use of 
words as symbols and that many essential elements of word symbols can 
be contributed only by sight. These psychoanalytically based conclusions 
are contrary to those of Dokecki. 

Research by Singer and Streiner (1966) also illuminated the verbalism 
area. They compared the richness and complexity of content of imagina- 
tive productions for matched groups of 20 blind and 20 sighted children. 
Sighted children were significantly higher for imaginativeness of play, 
spontaneous fantasy, and dreams. Blind children showed greater con- 
creteness and lack of flexibility or associational variety. Fantasy themes 
were more perseverative. The authors concluded that the complexity and 
variety of stimulation available through sight was essential for fully- 
developed imaginative skill. 

In a related study, Zweibelson and Barg (1967) required eight matched 

blind and sighted subjects to respond to words from the Similarities and 
Vocabularies subtests of the WSC. These responses were then categorized 
as concrete, functional, or abstract. Significant differences existed between 
the groups in that blind subjects did not use abstract concepts to the 
extent that sighted children did, but rather were found to think primarily 
on a concrete and functional conceptual level. 
Y AII of these studies point up the difficulties blind children have in reach- 
ing a cognitive level where abstract thinking is prevalent. Fixation at à 
concrete level of thinking implies that the number of associations attached 
to many verbal symbols will be restricted. This, of course, is reflected in 
their significantly lower scores on tests of abstract thinking (e.g., Tillman 
1967a, b). aa 

Regardless of the problems the blind encounter, word symbols remain 
the crucial raw material of the education process. The suggestion that 
undue emphasis on verbal skills can be debilitating to blind children was 
implied in a recent study by Kenmore (1965). Thirty matched pairs of 
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blind and sighted children from grades 3 and 6 were administered seven 
paired-associate learning tasks requiring use of different sense modalities. 
The tasks included verbal learning of meaningful and meaningless materials 
through reading and listening. Blind subjects handled familiar objects, 
random shapes, and tactually distorted objects while sighted subjects 
looked at color pictures of these items. For learning tasks involving fa- 
miliar things, there were few differences among the groups regardless 
of the sense modality involved. For unfamiliar materials, however, the blind 
sixth graders excelled on the verbal materials but were inferior to all other 
groups in dealing with random shapes and distorted objects. Blind third 
graders exceeded blind sixth graders in tactual learning for these tasks. 

Menaker (1966) investigated the effects of a prolonged deficit in the 
visual sense on development of perception in the tactile-kinesthetic sense. 
Tasks involving the kinesthetic aftereffect and the size-weight illusion were 
administered to matched groups of blind and sighted children who ranged 
in age from 5 to 15 years. Results showed a systematic change with age 
for the size-weight illusion, with the rate of change being slower for 
the blind. 


Education 
Listening 


Interest in listening research remained high and appeared focused 
in these areas: (a) increasing learning efficiency through substituting 
listening for braille and large-type reading, (b) exploring uses of com- 
pressed speech as a means of furthering this aim, and (c) developing 
techniques for teaching listening skills. à j 

Morris (1966) summarized the results of several studies which com- 
pared the relative efficiency of learning through listening with that of 
learning through reading braille or large type. Results of six studies in- 
volving both elementary and high school level subjects and materials 
from the areas of literature, social studies, and science were described. 
The major finding reported was that, at the elementary level, learning 
through listening and reading was equal. At the high school level, learning 
through reading exceeded that by listening for literature and social science, 
but not for science. However, when amounts learned were expressed. in 
terms of times required to listen and to read, learning through listening 
appeared to be from 155 percent to 360 percent more efficient than that 
attained through reading either braille or large type. Comparative efficiency 
for listening was greater for braille reading than for large-type reading. 

Research progress and research needs in the area of compressed speech 
were brought into sharp focus at the Louisville Conference on Time 
Compressed Speech (Foulke, 1967). Drawing participants from all over 
the United States, this conference dealt with technical problems in achiev- 
ing speech compression and applications of speech compression in edu- 
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cation and other activities. Among the reports published in the proceed- 
ings of the conference was an excellent review of research by Foulke 
and Stitch. (1967). Another report was that of de Hoop (1967), who 
studied the acquisition and retention of sentences presented at rates of 
115, 210, 245, and 280 words per minute. The subjects included visually 
handicapped (VHC) and normally sighted children who were either of 
normal intelligence or mentally retarded. He found that, although per- 
formance of VHC and normally sighted children on initial learning and 
two-day retention was the same for sentences at 175 wpm, VHC excelled 
at rates of 210 wpm and 245 wpm. After two weeks, VHC excelled at 
retentions for 175 wpm, but the two groups were equal on retention for 
sentences at other rates. 

Foulke (1966a) surveyed college students regarding the usefulness of 
compressed speech as a study medium. Samples of materials presented 
at rates of 180, 225, 275, and 350 wpm recorded on discs were sent to 
participants along with a questionnaire. Ninty-two percent of the re- 
spondents (50 percent of the participating group) indicated an interest 
in using compressed material. The most preferred rate was 275 wpm. Re- 
spondents felt compressed speech would be most useful for narrative and 
nontechnical exposition and least useful for novel or technical information. 
Most respondents found that they adapted readily to the use of compressed 
speech. In another study, Foulke (1966a) compared comprehension for 
materials compressed by the sampling method with that for those com- 
pressed through the speed changing method. A recording of a 3,350-word 
passage was reproduced at rates of 253, 300, and 350 wpm by both 
methods. Each of six groups of junior high level VHC listened to the 
passage in one form and then was tested for comprehension. Principal 
findings were that comprehension was inversely related to word rate with 
little comprehension occurring at 350 wpm and that there was no difference 
in comprehension for materials compressed by either of the two methods. 

Two types of training designed to increase the listening comprehension 
of partially sighted students were compared in a doctoral dissertation by 
Bischoff (1967). Sixty-three partially sighted children were divided into 
three groups using random stratified procedures, All students were pre- 
tested with the STEP Listening Test, Form 3A, modified to eliminate 
the reading of the test items. Two groups received two 15-minute listening 
lessons per week for 10 weeks. Group one was trained using materials 
developed from My Weekly Reader Listening Comprehension Paragraphs. 
Group two was trained with materials from the SRA Listening Lessons. 
Group three received no training beyond the regular classroom schedule. 
All groups were post-tested with Form 3B of the STEP Listening Test. 
Both groups trained in listening demonstrated significant increases in 
listening comprehension scores following training. The control group 
showed no change. There was no difference in the degree of effectiveness of 
the two training methods. 
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Tactile Reading 


Consumer characteristics, perceptual processes, teaching techniques, code 
analyses, and raised line drawings have been the concern of recent research. 

Goldish (1967) analyzed the market for braille. He suggested that there 
may be as many as 45,000 braille readers in the United States. Among these 
are 10,000 elementary and secondary school children and 1,500 college 
students. Nolan (1967), in a recent replication of past studies relating 
visual acuity and mode of reading, reported that, in 1966, 46 percent of 
legally blind children read braille. This is in contrast to 53 percent so 
reported in 1963. This decrease in braille readers appeared to be a con- 
sequence of a consistent trend in all school systems toward greater use of 
residual vision. 

In a paper presented to the American Association of Instructors of the 
Blind, Nolan (1966) attempted to summarize the conclusions drawn from 
a six-year research project dealing with perceptual factors in braille word 
recognition. He concluded that unlike its counterpart in print reading, the 
process of braille word recognition appears to be a sequential integrative 
one in which word recognition is the result of the accumulation of pieces 
of information over a temporal interval. The perceptual unit is not the 
whole word shape, but the braille character. Skilled braille reading ap- 
pears to be based on a probabilistic model of the braille reading environ- 
ment. The complexity of the model developed is directly related to the 
mental ability of the reader. A number of perceptual cues are used to 
identify words correctly before all their individual characters are sensed. 
Among these are expectancies for the relative frequency of occurrence of 
letters in print, experience with the relative probabilities for letters follow- 
ing one another, experience with the occurrence of sets of letters, experience 
with the grammatical structure of the language, and cues stemming from 
preceding context. Subsequent research by others supported some of these 
conclusions. 

If the braille character is the perceptual unit in word recognition, a 
logical inference is that training in character recognition should improve 
reading performance. Henderson (1966) tested this inference by giving 
18 daily, individual sessions in character recognition to children in grades 
3-6. During training, subjects were informed daily of the level of their 
performance, and remediation of errors was stressed. The results showed 
that the trained group reduced errors in character recognition by 85 
percent and reduced mean character reading time by 30 percent. These 
changes far exceeded those found in a control group. Experimental sub- 
jects increased their oral reading rate by 12 wpm as compared to no in- 
crease for control subjects. In addition, it was found that 58 percent of 
the experimental as compared with 18 percent of the control Ss increased 
their rate of silent reading with no loss in comprehension. Kederis, 
Siems, and Haynes (1965) counted the frequency of occurrence of 
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braille symbols in print. They found a correlation coefficient of 0.46 
between an index of ease of recognition for braille characters and their 
frequency of occurrence in print, substantiating the concept of a proba- 
bilistic model of reading environment devised by skilled braille readers. 

Research by Pick, Thomas, and Pick (1966) confirmed the usefulness 
of experience with the relative probabilities for letters following one another 
as a cue in word recognition. They required braille readers to read pseudo- 
words of from three to six letters. One-half the words were pronounceable 
and consisted of an initial consonant spelling, a vowel spelling, and a final 
consonant spelling. An unpronounceable counterpart was constructed for 
each pronounceable pseudoword. Findings were that unpronounceable 
words took significantly longer to read than pronounceable words. Sig- 
nificantly more errors were made in reading — pronounceable words. Forty 
percent of errors involved addition or omission of one dot or letter, often 
making the pseudoword more pronounceable. 

A study by Martin and Alonso (1967) pointed out the importance of 
cues from preceding context in braille reading. To determine whether 
braille material presented in telegraphic style could be learned as eflectively 
as material presented in conventional style, these researchers required 
groups of subjects to read a traditional passage, a medium-length tele- 
graphic version, and a short telegraphic version. Subjects reading the 
medium-length and short telegraphic versions required significantly less 
time to read than subjects reading the traditional version. However, the 
reading rate of subjects reading the short telegraphic version was signifi- 
cantly slower (40 percent) than that of those reading the traditional version. 
There were no differences among versions with respect to immediate or 
delayed recall of the materials. 

"Teaching braille reading is an area almost totalling unresearched. 
Lowenfeld and Abel (1967) surveyed programs for reading instruction in 
local and residential schools and studied the reading behavior of braille 


readers in grades 4 and 8. Replies to questionnaires by 88 percent of the 


schools solicited gave the following practices. Braille reading instruction 
generally starts in the first grade. Eighty-five percent of the teachers attempt 
to teach children to use both hands, with the remainder encouraging right 
hand use. Use of the index finger was emphasized. Braille writing is intro- 
duced with reading or shortly thereafter, and almost all teachers used the 
braillewriter. 

One-third of the schools emphasized the braille alphabet in initial in- 
struction while two-thirds emphasized whole-word reading and/or mean- 
ingful sentences, If the conclusions of Nolan (1966) are correct, this latter 
finding is of particular interest, since it implies that up to two-thirds of 
beginning braille instruction employs methods which violate the perceptual 
principles for word recognition. Nolan’s conclusion would, of course, lead 
to the use of a decoding approach in initial reading instruction. 
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Lowenfeld and Abel used appropriate forms and subtests of the STEP 
and the SAT to measure reading performance of fourth- and eighth-grade 
subjects. Both reading speed and comprehension measures were obtained. 
General findings were that for reading comprehension, blind children were 
equal to seeing children in the fourth grade and superior at the eighth-grade 
level. The results for eighth graders are contrary to past findings. Since the 
average IQ of the eighth-grade group approximated 110, sampling problems 
may be a source of this ambiguity. Reading rate scores reported for both 
fourth-grade groups (local schools 84 wpm and residential schools 72 wpm) 
and eighth-grade groups (local schools 149 wpm and residential schools 
116 wpm) greatly exceed those reported in any other studies of braille 
reading. Sampling may again be a problem; however, use of a one-minute 
reading speed test with no comprehension check may have also served to 
inflate scores. i 

Two studies evaluating the effectiveness of paced practice as a means of 
increasing braille reading speeds were reported by Kederis, Nolan, and 
Morris (1967). Subjects were braille readers from grades 5-12 in two 
residential schools. In one study, pacing consisted of requiring subjects to 
read familiar words, phrases, and short sentences as they were presented 
at diminishing time intervals by a controlled exposure device. In the second 
study, literary materials were presented at systematically increasing word 
rates through a moving belt display. No significant changes in reading 
speeds occurred as a result of practice. A serendipitous finding of great 
interest was that manipulation of motivational variables resulted in in- 
creases of reading speeds that averaged 25 percent and for some subjects 
reached 100 percent. 

Not all tactile reading involves verbal symbology. Nonverbal symbology 
predominates in tactile graphs, charts, and maps. Schiff, Kaufer, and Mosak 
(1967) recently reported on several studies of tactual symbols for indicating 
directions. They compared traditional symbols which signaled direction 
(tactual drawings of visual arrows) with a specifically developed symbol 
which specified direction. The latter felt smooth when sensed in one direc- 
lion, but sharp when felt in another. Results of their studies showed that 
While both symbols were equally effective in simple diagrams, use of the 
Special symbol resulted in shorter response times and fewer errors as 
diagram complexity increased. Most subjects preferred the new symbol. 
In another study, Schiff and Isikow (1966) compared the readability of 
five-bar histograms which varied in combinations of difficulty of presenta- 
tion and mode of presentation. Difficulty variables had significant effects on 
response time with medium differences in length giving the shortest times. 
Mode of presentation was not a significant variable in itself. However, as 
Stimulus presentations became more difficult, the more redundant modes 
Produced fewer errors. When stimulus presentations were easy, simple 
outline or textured modes were efficient. 
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Sight Utilization 


Recent studies in this area have concerned the use of large type by 
partially seeing children, the characteristics of large-type users, and the 
educational achievement of this group. In a national study involving more 
than 900 large-type users in grades 5 and 6, Birch and others (1966) 
attempted to achieve three goals: (a) to determine the effect of type size 
on the reading of the partially sighted, (b) to provide comprehensive in- 
formation on school achievement based on reading the most favorable type 
size, and (c) to provide a better description of the characteristics of partially 
seeing children. All subjects were first given the five equivalent forms of 
a shortened version of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests (MAT) which 
had been reproduced in five different sizes of type. At the same time, per- 
sonal data sheets for each participant were completed by their teachers. 
One year later, students who could be located were administered the full 
Stanford Achievement Test reproduced in the type size of that version of 
the MAT on which their raw score was highest. 

The main contribution of the study lies in its description of a sizable 
group of large-type readers and possibly relevant variables. For example, 
it was found that large-type fifth- and sixth-grade pupils were overage for 
their grade by one year and nine months. In addition, these children were 
academically retarded by one year, giving an overall retardation of almost 
three years. With respect to far-point acuity, 28.7 percent fell above 20/70, 
57.7 percent fell between 20/70 and 20/200, and 12.9 percent fell below 
20/200. The study also revealed that teachers of many partially seeing 
children often lack data on the visual acuity and fields of their pupils and 
also on whether the students visual problems are stable or progressive. The 
authors combined their many findings into an interesting description of 
the typical partially seeing child. 

A serious question can be raised as to the validity of the technique 
employed to identify the best type size for each pupil. About one-fifth of 
the group earned their highest MAT score on each of the five type sizes. 
This is the same distribution that would be expected on the basis of the 
simple random error which exists within five equivalent forms of the same 
test, There is no sure way of determining whether the obtained distribution 
is actually the result of type-size variation. 

This study is an example of the possible influence of applications of 
computer technology on behavioral research. The authors adopted a brute- 
force approach to identification of relevant relationships by correlating 
almost every possible pair of variables. Since they did not describe the 
correlation coefficients used or the method for computing them, it is some- 
what difficult to interpret the results. However, the majority of the co- 
efficients reported approach zero and, consequently, the reader is relieved 
of this burden. The subsequent combination of 31 of the variables in a 
multiple regression equation to account for less than 17 percent of the 
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type-size variation is again a tribute to data processing technology but is 
of little practical import. 

Bateman and Wetherell (1967) analyzed teacher responses to question- 
naires covering 297 partially seeing children enrolled in grades 1-12 in 
order to identify educational characteristics of this group. They found that 
the amount of impairment was (a) directly related to dependence on large 
type; (b) inversely related to mental ability; and (c) unrelated to aca- 
demic achievement, social-emotional adjustment, and parental attitude. The 
mental ability of the students was positively related to use of low-vision 
aids, acceptance into regular class, academic achievement, social-emotional 
adjustment, and positiveness of parental attitude. 


Mobility 


A cursory review of research on mobility would lead to the conclusion 
that the previous emphasis on technological development had been con- 
tinued; however, some evidence exists of a trend toward emphasis on 
training program development, training techniques, and evaluation. 

Two recent studies represent examples of this trend. Leonard and 
Wycherley (1967) have attempted to establish generally acceptable criteria 
lor travel performance and to cast these criteria in operational terms 
amenable to evaluation by a checklist. In the second phase of their work, 
the checklist was used to evaluate mobility proficiency for 59 subjects of 
varied backgrounds in mobility. The variables studied were success in 
navigating a specified route, rate of completion, ability to use landmarks, 
and ability to benefit from maps and to describe the route verbally. The 
data suggested that such skills are’ developmental in nature and that 
Profiles of travel skills can be generated from the variables studied. 

Lord (1967) has culminated a series of studies for the identification of 
orientation and mobility skills in the standardization of a scale for their 
appraisal in young blind children. The scale, considered an experimental 
edition, was based on revisions of 42 subscales now grouped into five 
major subscales: (a) self-help in relation to travel, (b) formal precane 
orientation and mobility skills, (c) movement in space, (d) use of sensory 
Cues in travel, and (e) use of direction and making turns. Tentative norms 
Were based on percents passing in specified age groups. $ 

The studies by Leonard and Wycherley and by Lord are too broad in 
Scope and too limited in populations, and they have methodological weak- 
nesses, Nevertheless, they represent pioneering efforts critically needed for 
more objective evaluation of mobility techniques, training regimens, and 
Program effectiveness. 

Other significant aspects of mobility have been studied by Cratty (1966, 
1967) and Cratty and others (1968). These studies have been focused on 
variables associated with the role of perception (i.e. perception of gradi- 
ents, turning, and veering). It is encouraging to see the sustained interest 
9n the part of an investigator reflected in Cratty’s work. 
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The Multiple Handicapped 


Interest in the problems of multiple-handicapped blind children continued 
to expand rapidly during this review period (Ashcroft, 1966). Illustrative 
of local and national surveys of the problem are the works of Bucknam 
(1965), Wolf (1967), and Bennett and Oellerich (1966). Bucknam made 
an analysis of cumulative records, including medical examinations, for 
137 children in a residential school for the blind, grades K-12 and un- 
graded. Seventy percent of the children had handicaps in addition to blind- 
ness, the most frequent being psychiatric disorders (49 percent). Thirty- 
three percent of the children were mentally retarded (i.e., possessing an 
IQ of less than 80) and 36 percent had brain injury. These data cannot be 
generalized to all schools for the blind, since such schools have widely 
differing admissions criteria. However, the data very probably represent a 
general increase in the incidence of such children and a trend toward in- 
creased willingness to admit these children to residential schools. 

Wolf (1967) sought to determine how many mentally retarded blind 
children were enrolled in residential schools for the visually handicapped, 
their concomitant disabilities, admission criteria, and the extent and nature 
of educational services provided. Forty-eight heads of residential schools 
and 53 special class teachers in 28 of the schools responded to his extensive 
questionnaire, Unfortunately, local day schools, which enroll more than 


school special classes for the mentally retarded had 3.2 presumptively 
diagnosed disabilities per child, one child reportedly having nine disabili- 
ties, (b) such classes were in reality classes for the multiply disabled rather 
than for a particular dyad of disabilities, and (c) the number of such 
children and programs for them are increasing, This study, utilizing one 
of the best and most comprehensive survey questionnaires, unfortunately 
had several limitations, Among these were its focus on mentally retarded 
blind children below 83 IQ, data which cannot be compared to previous 
surveys, and shifting frames of reference for reporting data on different 
aspects of the study. 

The Bennett and Oellerich (1966) survey contacted 157 institutions for 
the mentally retarded and requested information on the number of blind 


visually handicapped. 


Elonen, Polzien, and Zwarensteyn (1967) reported improvements in 
behavior, academic achievement, 


c ! t, and measured intelligence for a small 
group of children (six) treated in a residential school for the blind. While 
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these results are encouraging, few generalizations are warranted because 
of the lack of a control group and the lack of specification of treatment 
and subjects. 

Guess and Rutherford (1967) studied the effects of three types of stimu- 
lation on the stereotypical behavior (mannerisms or blindisms) frequently 
found in children with multiple handicaps. The experimental treatment 
reduced stereotyped behavior through a combination of objects (such as 
toys), sounds (such as recorded music and common sounds), and sound- 
generating devices (horns and bells). Sound alone failed to produce com- 
parable results. This controlled study provided much-needed guidance 
regarding this aspect of behavior. 

Several studies were designed to examine the effectiveness of methods 
useful with other groups. Templer and Hartlage (1965) tested the useful- 
ness of the hand-face tests (i.e., subjects report body locus when touched 
by experimenters) with blind retardates and comparable, seeing retardates, 
The test failed to differentiate between the groups or to correlate signifi- 
cantly with mental age in the blind subjects. Hartlage (1965) found no 
significant difference in listening comprehension between a group of 12 
retarded blind children matched with seeing peers. Cohen (1966) illustrated 
the value of a case study approach with a case history of a blind spastic 
child who, though also having been culturally and emotionally deprived, 
showed marked improvement with treatment. Seelye and Thomas (1966) 
explored the feasibility of providing mobility training for children with 
additional handicaps. N 

Though much remains to be done, the outlook is promising in terms of 
interest in the group, application of known techniques from other areas, 
and objective appraisal of the outcomes of treatment efforts. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In their summary of the previous Review, Ashcroft and Harley (1966) 
concluded, “A new era in research is needed to match the new era in edu- 
cation.” It is not at all clear from the research reviewed during this BEF iod 
that the new era is upon us. Some of the research called for by these reviews 
has been undertaken. Assumptions basic to the braille reading process have 
been examined and brought into serious question. Intervention studies jo 
the listening area have appeared. Concept development studies appear to E 
increasing. However, these represent only a beginning. Research T de 
ment still emphasizes adaptation. Human engineering approac pts ^ 
velopment of aids and teaching materials have yet to become obvious. 
Applications of technological developments have yet to demonstrate prac- 
tical results. To date there has been little evaluation of teacher and progr: i 
effectiveness or teacher preparation. Consequently IIS ere aetu 
remains a hope for the future. 
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CHAPTER V 


Learning Disabilities 


CORRINE E. KASS* 


Learning disabilities has gained wide-spread acceptance as a professional 
label despite the continuing problem of providing an adequate definition of 
the term. In an effort to clarify the concept of learning disabilities for the 
special educator, an institute for advanced study was funded by the Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education, and held at the 
Institute for Language Disorders, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illi- 
nois, in 1967. The resulting definition, written by the fifteen invited partici- 
pants (all from special education), goes beyond the description of char- 
acteristics of children with learning disabilities and suggests that there are 
educational methodologies which will change discrepancies in functioning. 
When a special methodology is applied following appropriate diagnosis, 
the assumption is made that the child will learn in an essentially normal 
manner. The resultant definition includes the following: 

* Learning disability refers to one or more significant deficits in essential 
learning processes requiring special education techniques for remediation. 

* Children with learning disability generally demonstrate a discrepancy 
between expected and actual achievement in one or more areas, such as 
spoken, read, or written language, mathematics, and spatial orientation. 

* The learning disability referred to is not primarily the result of sen- 
sory, motor, intellectual, or emotional handicap or lack of opportunity to 
learn, 

* Significant deficits are defined in terms of accepted diagnostic pro- 
cedures in education and psychology. 

Essential learning processes are those currently referred E 
havioral science as involving perception, integration, and expression, 
verbal or nonverbal. jt 

* Special education techniques for remediation. refers to educational 
planning based on the diagnostic procedures and results. 


o in be- 
either 


Research in Transition 


ork of Alfred Strauss, research 


For many years following the initial w 
ho " “Strauss syndrome" child, such 


questions focused on characteristics of the ndr 
as (a) perceptual disorders, (b) perseveration, (c) thinking or conceptual 
disorders, (d) behavioral disorders, (e) slight neurological signs, (f) his- 


the ait s 
* The author wishes to acknowledge the valuable help of John Dewitt, graduate assistant, 


University of Arizona, in the preparation of this manuscript. 
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tory of neurological impairment, and (g) no history of mental retardation 
in the family. Numerous hypotheses were suggested regarding the brain 
functions or dysfunctions of such children. The range of these studies was 
from neurology to educational methodology. The methods devised by 
Strauss and his co-workers are still used in classes for brain-injured chil. 
dren. Recently, however, research questions of special educators regarding 
this particular set of symptoms seem to be waning, although interest in the 
learning problems of a given population has been mounting. Public school 
services for "Strauss syndrome" children have never really been instituted 
as widely as needed. 

In their efforts to share the responsibility for understanding and serving 
children with special learning disabilities, the several disciplines have had 
difficulty deciding on research questions relevant to their respective roles. 
The literature reveals a large number of so-called “white papers," reflecting 
a transition toward asking different research questions based on different 
theoretical formulations. This trend is reflected in the small number of 
research reports on learning disabilities found in the journals. Exceptional 
Children and the new Journal of Learning Disabilities contain many articles 
relating to theory, not to research. Perceptual and Motor Skills and The 
Slow Learning Child are exceptions in that more research appears in these 
than in other journals. 

The few books of readings which have appeared since the last REVIEW 
(Bateman, 1966) are compilations showing substantially more position 
papers than research reports (Cruickshank, 1966; Frierson and Barbe, 
1967; Hellmuth, 1966; Hellmuth, 1968; Money, 1966; and Myklebust, 
1961). The one exception is a complete textbook by Johnson and Myklebust 
(1967) in which their particular theory of learning disabilities has led to 
a number of research questions, including the question of prevalence. These 
are presently being studied in several multidisciplinary projects. All the 
results have not yet been reported in complete form. 

The research chosen for review in this issue reflects the desire of the 
educator to follow different lines of questioning. The studies to be reviewed 
have been selected because they attempt to answer three major research 
questions: (a) What are some correlates of learning disabilities? (b) What 
special education methods will ameliorate or prevent learning disabilities? 
(c) What research methodology is required in order to relate effective 
remedial procedures to correlates of learning disabilities? 


Correlates of Learning Disabilities 


Prediction Correlates 


A predictive index was developed by de Hirsch, Jansky, and Langford 
(1966) for the purpose of identifying children at the kindergarten level 
who presented a specific pattern of dysfunction found to be related to 
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developmental lag. The following tests comprised the index: (a) Pencil 
Use, (b) Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test for Children, (c) Auditory 
Discrimination Test, (d) Number of Words Used in a Story, (e) Categories, 
(f) Reversal Test, (g) Word Matching Test, (h) Word Recognition I, 
(i) Word Recognition II, and (j) Word Reproduction. 

The Dyslexia Schedule was devised by McLeod (1966) for the purpose 
of assessing aptitude for childhood dyslexia. This predictive device was 
used as the nucleus of an interview between a social worker and the parents. 
This validation study was done in Brisbane, Australia, where the incidence 
of reading retardation was found to be low (3.25 percent as compared to 
21 percent in Britain). As the author points out, we might expect that 
incidence of dyslexia in the neurological or genetic sense would be relatively 
constant from culture to culture. Therefore, the child with reading retarda- 
tion in Brisbane would be more likely to be dyslexic than would one in a 
place where the incidence of reading retardation is greater. McLeod found 
a significant difference between the experimental and the control groups 
in 23 of the 90 original items. A large-scale investigation with this 
instrument is being planned to determine whether it can be used as a 
screening device. 

Sapir and Wilson (1967) measured developmental performance of kin- 
dergarten-age children in an effort to identify problems in perceptual-motor 
skills, bodily schema, and language development. Out of 64 children in this 
pilot study, the Sapir Developmenal Scale classified 18 children as de- 
velopmentally deficient in at least two of the three areas. A comparison 
with neurological diagnosis of minimal cerebral dysfunction showed sig- 
nificant correlation. Further validation of the developmental scale with later 
academic performance also showed significant correlations. Trained kinder- 
garten teachers can administer this test which takes about 30 minutes. i 

Tauber (1966-67) did an identification study with 30 kindergarten chil- 
dren and found three tests significantly predictive of difficulty in mastering 
fundamental skills: (a) Knox Cube Test, (b) Verbal Language Develop. 
ment Scale, and (c) Auditory Discrimination Test (dissimilar word-pair 
items). The last two tests showed a combined multiple correlation of 0.92, 
and Tauber suggested that these two tests should be studied on a larger 
school population. i Hm 

Carrów (1968) obtained preliminary findings on an instrument designe 
lo assess the development of auditory comprehension of language structure 
(lexical and grammatical). On this test, the subject pointed to the uui 
in each item corresponding to the linguistic utterance of the de asi P 
test is similar to the Auditory-Vocal Automatic subtest (grammar) of the 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA). Mean language aa 
hension scores increased with age most rapidly between ages of 3 and 41. 
Years. According to this analysis, one category of form classes or aval 
words does not develop before another; rather, auditory comprehension o 
language structure depends on the particular linguistic structure, its refer- 
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ent, and frequency of use. Haring and Ridgway (1967) found that the 
screening observations of kindergarten teachers were as predictive of learn- 
ing disabilities as any means of assessment the investigators had selected, 


Age-Related Correlates 


Belmont and Birch (1966), in a carefully done epidemiologic study, 
analyzed the intellectual patterning on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children (WISC) for 150 retarded readers and 50 normal readers. In an 
attempt to correct methodological weaknesses of previous studies which 
relate WISC patterning to reading performance, Belmont and Birch (a) 
selected their sample from an entire community not a clinical popula- 
tion, (b) selected a population homogeneous in age and sex (9-year-old 
boys), and (c) selected a comparison group of normal readers from the 
same school classes, from the same distribution of social class, and from 
the same birth year as the sample population. Retarded readers were iden- 
tified as having scores below the 10th percentile on three or four out of four 
reading tests. This resulted in a mean difference between the groups of 
1.7 school years. 

The WISC patterns were successively analyzed with the following results: 
(a) the entire group of retarded readers had significantly lower IQ's than 
the normal readers, (b) when borderline intellectual level was eliminated 
(IQ: 80-89), the retarded readers were significantly lower in verbal IQ 
than the normal readers, (c) when the two groups were matched for average 
intelligence (IQ: 90-109), the retarded readers were again significantly 
lower on IQ, (d) poorest readers from the retarded readers group (below 
10th percentile on all four reading tests) were significantly higher than 
normal readers on performance IQ and significantly lower on verbal IQ, 
and (e) analysis of items in the vocabulary subtests suggested that a cor- 
relate of reading disability at age 9 is inadequacy in language functioning 
rather than in perception. 

It must be pointed out that these findings can be generalized only to 
children of the same age and grade level (grade 4). While the mastery 
of perceptual skills may be important in the early stages of reading de- 
velopment, the conceptual factors noted in this study may be more impor- 
tant for later reading. 

Studies of the relationship of auditory and visual pattern recognition 
to reading were conducted by Sterritt and Rudnick (1966) on fourth-grade 
boys and by Rudnick, Sterritt, and Flax (1967) on third-grade boys. At the 
fourth-grade level, the only modality related to reading was the auditory; 
while at the third-grade level, both auditory and visual modalities were 
found to be related to reading, suggesting that, with increasing age: 
auditory functions in language become increasingly important in reading. 
The verbal mediation necessary for performance on the WISC verbal sec- 
tion may also be necessary in auditory pattern recognition. 
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Reed (1967a) located 38 children in a public school first grade and 38 
children in a fifth grade who showed the WISC profile of high performance 
IQ and low verbal IQ. He also found 16 children in grade 1 and 25 
children in grade 5 who had higher verbal IQ's than performance IQ's. 
A third group of children were those with equal verbal and performance 
IQ's. Reed confirmed the findings of Belmont and Birch (1966) that high 
verbal—low performance children are good readers, but he did not find, 
as did Birch and Belmont (1964), that high performance-low verbal IQ's 
were significantly related to poor reading. The population was not selected 
because of learning difficulties, and in this population depressed verbal 
ability did not result in poor reading. Reed questioned the feasibility of 
predicting poor reading from intellectual patterns and suggested that fluent 
reading may itself lead to superior verbal skills. 

Reed (1968) identified good and poor readers in grades 1 and 5 on the 
basis of reading scores. His question was, “Does knowledge of the ability 
deficits of older children who have difficulty in reading help us to prevent 
younger children from becoming reading failures?" On the basis of the 
WISC and other tests, he concluded that older children appeared to have 
more difficulty with the symbolic significance of language while younger 
children have more difficulty in visuo-spatial relations. Therefore, it appears 
that knowledge of the language disabilities of older children is not par- 
ticularly useful for the development of the skills in early reading. 

The relationship between “word blindness” (dyslexia) and certain 
factors, such as finger localization and laterality, has been confirmed in 
certain studies and not in others. That age-related factors also have rele- 
vance is indicated in a study by Reed (1967b), in which he tested the 
finger localization of all children enrolled in grades 1 and 5 in three com- 
munity schools. Difficulty in finger localization is the inability to differ- 
entiate among the fingers on the basis of tactile cues alone. No special 
implications can be drawn from the age-6 sample, but at age 10 there were 
Significant differences in right-hand errors between poor readers and good 
readers, The results indicate that while the 10-year-old children with reading 
deficits did not have clinically demonstrable brain lesions we can infer 
that they had some sort of disturbance in the integrity of the left cerebral 
hemisphere. P T 

Silver and Hagin (1966) reported a follow-up study of 18 children with 
Specific reading disabilities seen at a hospital clinic. These children had 
been diagnosed initially between 1949 and 1951 and retested periodically. 
When the subjects were between ages 16 and 24, an analysis of retests of 
perceptual abilities and reading achievement was made. Results were re- 
Ported for two subgroups: (a) the organic group (classical neurological 
deficits) showed few changes in perceptual abilities over time, particularly 
In accuracy of visual perception and figure background, and (b) the de- 
velopmental group (basic defect in capacity to integrate written material 
and to associate concepts with symbols) showed striking improvement in 
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perceptual abilities, except for continuing laterality difficulties. The organic 
group displayed poorer reading comprehension at the adult level than 
the developmental group did. 

Three implications can be drawn from the project results: (a) perception 
deficits change over time, (b) perceptual maturation must be considered 
in long-range planning, and (c) training methods for children with organic 
problems must be improved. 


Psychological Correlates 


The correlation which Birch and Belmont (1964) found between inter- 
sensory integration deficits and poor reading was the stimulus for the 
following two studies: 

Beery (1967) used Birch and Belmont's test of Auditory-Visual Inte- 
gration in a study of 15 children of normal intelligence with specific reading 
disability and an equal number of controls matched for IQ, sex, and age. 
She devised an additional test of Visual-Auditory Integration in which 
she reversed the stimulus and response modalities. The visual stimulus (dots 
on a card) preceded the auditory stimulus (tones matching the dot pat- 
terns). It was suggested that Visual-Auditory Integration might be more 
closely related to reading because of the visual nature of reading. What 
Beery found, however, was that the performance of dyslexic children was 
inferior to that of the controls on both tests. The age range in this study 
was relatively wide—8 to 13 years. 

Blank and Bridger (1966) studied the Birch and Belmont conclusion that 
poor readers" difficulty with cross-modal transfer may be related to their 
inability to apply verbal mediators to the auditory and visual stimuli. 
Thirteen poor readers and thirteen good readers were matched for intelli- 
gence and age (9 years), and were then compared for their ability to 
convert auditory taps to visual dot patterns. The retarded readers were 
significantly poorer in the ability to convert temporal stimuli (flashing-light 
patterns) to spatial stimuli (dot patterns on paper) and in the accuracy 
with which they were able to apply verbal labels to the light flashes. These 
researchers agreed with Birch and Belmont that a general deficit in children 
with reading disability may be the inability to apply correct verbal labels 
to temporally presented stimuli, 

McLeod (1968) noted integrative and memory correlates when he ad- 
ministered the WISC, ITPA, and some auditory and written tests to 23 
T-year-old children who were more than one year retarded in reading 
relative to CA. A control group was also tested. A factor analysis of the 
data revealed four significant factors in reading retardation. 

In a federally funded research project, Rubin and Braun (1967) reported 
the use of a behavior checklist on which teachers rated 400 children demon- 
strating problem behaviors from grades 1, 2, 3, and 5. A factor analysis 
showed that the factor Disoriented Behavior was related to cognitive-motot 
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dysfunction (poor coordination and poor perceptual awareness) for some 
children with behavior problems but not for others. It was proposed that 
the first group had secondary emotional disturbance while the second group 
had primary emotional disturbance. Prediction on the basis of this instru- 
ment will lead to better understanding of one of the basic differences 
between emotional disturbance and learning disabilities. 


Neurochemical Correlates 


Since the initial shock of the Smith and Carrigan report (1959), very 
little publicity has been given to the chemical imbalance factors suggested 
by Smith. One reported study by Wilhelm (1966) took some of the case 
studies from the original study of children with severe reading disability. 
These cases fit within the “muscular tension” syndrome of the original 
study. This syndrome involved such signs as unusual need for milk, sup- 
pressed irritability, and both auditory and visual deficits. When the channel 
memory deficits were compared on the Knox Cube Test and the Digit Span 
subtest of the WISC, these children were found to have a lower score on 
the Digit Span of at least 0.7 standard score. Smith suggested that “constant 
input of nonspecific or random stimulation to the cortex would result from. 
muscle irritability and thus might interfere with the storing process thought 
to account for memory." This study is interesting in that auditory memory 
is the primary diagnostic sign. Implications for remediation suggest. that 
the child displaying this type of disability ought to have training in listen- 
ing as well as in visual discrimination. The researcher concluded that this 
Syndrome may be part of a more general communication problem. j 

The question of biochemical influence on learning is one which might 
have a great deal of value for education once treatment is developed for 
children with chemical irregularities. Myklebust (1967) is in the process 
of determining some of these relationships at the neurochemical level. 
Developmentally, learning disability research is in a transitional stage. 

hile specific test patterns are appearing and certain neurochemical aber- 
rations are being confirmed, remedial treatments cannot yet be directly 
traced to the diagnostic findings as reported in the above studies. 


Conclusions 


disabilities is best studied spe- 
behavior, and neurochemistry. 
lly made at the kindergarten 
ve procedures were 


The question of correlates of learning 
cifically, that is relative to prediction, age. 

Prediction of learning disabilities was initia ide 
level in the studies which were reviewed. The predicti 1 
significant within a range from an extensive battery of standardized tests 
to teacher evaluation. While teacher prediction seemed effective, an un- 
answered question is whether there is a correlation between prediction 
effectiveness and prevention. Predicting later achievement difficulties from 
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given characteristics at around the five-year level may, at best, be some- 
thing which any relatively well trained observer, with or without measuring 
instruments, can do and, at worst, something which merely attaches an 
"expectation" label in school. 

Age-related correlates of learning disabilities have acquired more sig. 
nificance since Belmont and Birch (1966) controlled the age factor in their 
epidemiologic study. Characteristics which are ascribed to learning dis- 
abilities at one age (for example, as noted in the prediction studies) are not 
always the same as at another age. 

The Spearman-type question of general versus specific factors is rele- 
vant and must be considered by the researcher. While certain character- 
istics appear in descriptions of children with learning disabilities again 
and again, whether these are discrete factors is still open to question. 

Quereshi (1967) tested changes in the organization of cognitive psycho- 
linguistic development over the span of 215 through 9 years of age. The 
sample was comprised of 700 children of the standardization sample of 
the ITPA. A factor analysis of the ITPA revealed a general ability factor 
and some group factors. Quereshi found that group factors assume im- 
portance only with increasing age and recommended that tests intended 
for children up to 10 years of age should be so constructed as to emphasize 
the general factor during the preschool years and only gradually give 
greater prominence to group factors. Such a conclusion suggests that 
relatively global measures of ability are adequate identification or pre- 
diction measures for preschool children. 

Psychological and neurochemical correlates of learning disabilities were 
reported in relatively few studies over the past three years and few cor- 
relates were noted. These were given such labels as “intersensory integra- 


ion? « Saat 99 ; "E i 
Hon,” "verbal mediation, “sequencing,” “disoriented behavior,” and 
channel memory.” 


Special Education Methods 


The studies under this heading are isolated attempts to validate specific 
methods which will ameliorate or prevent learning disabilities and which 
must be analyzed within a different context from the previous studies. 

Painter (1966) evaluated 20 children with low 


ptu ental group, showing that 
a remediation program geared to specific deficits does result in improve- 
ment in those abilities. The relationship to later school learning was not 
studied. 

Gardner (1966) reported several field trials of the use of i.a. with 
eight 10-year-old pupils who had failed to learn to read after a minimum 
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of two years in school. After eight weeks of four sessions with a special 
ita. teacher each week, the experimental pupils were superior to the 
control groups on a traditional reading test of word recognition. After 30 
weeks, it was noted that the gains continued and that the acquired skills 
transferred completely to traditional reading. For some pupils, however, 
it was necessary to give auditory and visual training before i.t.a. could be 
learned. It was also found that remedial teaching took less time before 
discharge with i.ta. than with the traditional method (14 months on the 
average as compared to 18 months). When the groups were compared two 
years later, it was noted that 85 percent of the i.t.a. pupils continued to 
make satisfactory progress while 70 percent of the control pupils had made 
satisfactory progress, with the exception of pupils with IQ's of less than 85. 

Jacobs (1968) evaluated the Frostig Visual Perception Training Program 
with prekindergarten, kindergarten, and first-grade children. Only the 
experimental group of first graders did significantly better on the Frostig 
post-test than their controls. It may be that the Frostig Program adds some- 
thing to the first-grade curriculum, but is already in the curriculum for 
prekindergarten and kindergarten. The population included a large pro- 
portion of disadvantaged children. 

Silver, Hagin, and Hersh (1967) reported one portion of their detailed 
analysis of 80 boys referred to a hospital clinic for school-learning and 
behavior problems. This was a cross-over experiment using two methods 
of remediation in alternating six-months blocks of time. The two methods 
were (a) the method of stimulation of deficit perceptual areas, designed 
to develop accuracy of perception within a given modality and (b) contact 
appointments, involving individual work with school books and tutoring 
in school subjects. One group received the first method for the first six 
months, and the second method for the second six months of the experiment, 
Group two received the second method for the first six months and the first 
method for the second six months of the experiment. A representative case 
study from each of the two groups reflected the results—more progress In 
achievement test scores was noted following the perceptual training phase 
(the first method) especially when this was provided first. The perceptual 
training methods included 41 techniques which are described in an instruc- 
tional manual, 

Wilson (1968) investigated three clinical tech 
linguistic approach, and experience approach) applied ' d 
associative learning difficulty stemming from three possible causes Y he 
cational, psychological, and organic). The three hypotheses relate "T 
three clinical techniques to the three causes: (a) the traditional basal IO. 
approach would be most successful where the cause of the learning coni 
was educational; (b) the linguistic approach would be most Sllpceseru 
Where the cause was psychological in origin; and (c) the V rs cqui i 
proach, exemplified by the Fernald method, would be most successful where 
the cause was organic. The sample was too small, the teaching time too 
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limited, and the statistical procedure too imprecise to comment on the 
research as such. It is reported here because the hypotheses are considered 
significant for further research. 


Conclusions 


More studies could have been included in this section, but research 
projects in teaching methods usually show a frustrating lack of controlled 
variables. The methods which appear to be most effective are prescriptive 
in nature, that is, they are specific techniques applied to specific deficits. 
Improvement in specific areas of perception cannot be generalized to all of 
perceptual functioning. The complexity of perceptual functioning is under- 
standable when the probabilities of specific deficits appearing in combina- 
tion in any one child are considered. No matter how much special educators 
decry the panaceas which appeal to parents of children with learning 
disabilities, it must be admitted that there is not yet enough research 
information for accepting or rejecting most of these methods. 


Research Methodology 


Traditional experimental designs have not always been useful for bridg- 
ing the gap between diagnosis and remediation. Kirk (1966) suggested 
the use of the case study for the purpose of first deriving generalizations 
from a single case and then confirming them by further experimentation. 
A single study by itself does not constitute grounds for generalization, 
except as it is confirmed through a number of case studies. In the Kirk 
report, nine children were given the ITPA and other tests and then were 
tutored and retested. The tentative generalizations from the case studies 
were that (a) some children have test scores within the mentally retarded 
range because of discrepancies in psycholinguistic functioning, (b) remedi- 
ation is effective when related to specific psycholinguistic deficits, (c) 
remediation of deficits is more effective when applied to preschool children 
than to school-age children, and (d) appropriate remediation varies from 
one case to another. 

Another form of case-study research is the analysis of genetic traits over 
a number of generations. McGlannan (1968) reported a pilot study of the 
genetic traits of 65 families each having one or more children with two- 
year deficiencies in language and/or reading skills. The sample population 
did not have demonstrable organicity, psychopathic or neurotic evidence, 
or uncorrected sensory modality defects. From an intensive selection 
process, which involved specific test patterns and membership in a family 
unit (defined as three family generations) where two or more persons 

presented language disorders, McGlannan noted (a) a vulnerable-family 
syndrome characterized by ambilaterality, directional confusion, and mat- 
urational lags, and (b) underdevelopment at birth and Sainsrability to 
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results of perinatal trauma. McGlannan suggested that prevention of certain 
learning disabilities may be effected through education of vulnerable fami- 
lies. This pilot study will be followed by a longitudinal familial investigation 
called Project Genotype. 


Conclusions 


It is through the imaginative restructuring of experimental designs that 
special educators may expect to achieve relevant remedial procedures. Con- 
trasted with the curriculum in the area of mental retardation, remediation 
in learning disabilities is based on the assumption that the child could 
function in the regular classroom given appropriate special education. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Behavior Disorders 


JOHN P. GLAVIN and HERBERT C. QUAY* 


Numerous publications have appeared recently on the subject of emotion- 
ally and socially maladjusted children. The majority of the articles, how- 
ever, have been descriptions of projects, clinical case studies, or suggested 
methodologies without supporting data. For reasons of both space and 
scientific relevance, this review is limited mainly to research papers and 
articles from more readily available sources. As a result, theoretical ap- 
proaches which lend themselves to programmatic research may be over- 
represented. In this report, learning theory, as noted by Balow (1966), 
continues to be a dominant force in the field. The few exceptions to the 
above limitations are primarily early reports of long.term studies which 
appeared to have major significance for the field. 

Public school programs and teacher training facilities for emotionally 
and socially maladjusted children have flourished. Scheuer’s (1966) survey 
of the United States and its affiliations showed that since 1962 there had 
been a three-fold increase in the number of states and U.S.-associated ter- 
ritories reporting special teacher training programs for disturbed children. 
A number of compilations of readings have appeared in recent years to 
accompany the growth of the field. Hellmuth’s (1966) book consists of 19 
papers covering a diverse range of topics, programs, and problems. Consid- 
erable emphasis is given to psychoeducational programs, perceptual devel- 
opment, and educational intervention technique. Long, Morse, and New- 
man’s (1965) compilation contains a unique introductory section which 
deals with the experience of emotional disturbance as described by fiction 
writers. This is followed by an attempted consolidation of many classic 
articles of both a theoretical and a practical nature. Both books, particu- 
larly Hellmuth’s, would have benefited by a careful analysis and discussion 
of the theoretical postures underlying the different articles. j 

Kessler (1966) united her own clinical experience with a broad review 
of the research and theoretical literature to produce a book which could 
serve as an excellent text or reference for those students in the field of 
childhood disturbances who prefer a psychoanalytic orientation. It is unfor- 
tunate that her last chapter which pertains to primary and secondary pre- 
vention did not lead to a reformulation of her earlier chapters. Her book 
would have had greater relevance to teachers of disturbed children if she 
ses Pt Me e 


Supported in part by a grant (OEG-3-6-062063- 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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had dealt more fully with the recent trend toward educational intervention. 
On the whole, the above books have greatly enhanced the selection of 
textbooks in this area. 


Prevalence 


Screening and Predictive Measures 


A major criterion for studies of maladjustment has been the use of 
teacher judgments. Using the basic screening techniques developed earlier 
by Bower, Maes (1966) did a multiple regression analysis on the signifi- 
cant variables in Bower's study. The variables, in decreasing order of 
prediction of clinical judgments, were (a) teacher rating (behavior), (b) 
arithmetic achievement, (c) intelligence, (d) a class play, (e) teacher 
rating (physical), and (f) reading achievement, 

Westman, Rice, and Bermann (1967) collected nursery school records 
and elementary and high school cumulative records for the same children. 
An evaluation was made to see whether children who later show clinical 
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The authors reported that the technique had value as a dependent variable 
measure of particular therapeutic interventions administered in the class- 
room setting and discriminated between normal and disturbed children. 
Stevenson and his colleagues studied whether adults would rate children 
of the opposite sex more positively than children of the same sex, a ques- 
tion which has important implications concerning the efficacy of teacher 
ratings in screening for emotional disturbance. The authors found no evi- 
dence to support the hypothesis of cross-sex effects, although the ratings 
appeared to indicate that adults rated girls in a more favorable manner 
than boys. The fact that the subjects came from a different academic back- 
ground than most teachers and were untrained raters in observing chil- 
dren’s behavior makes generalization of the findings tenuous. i 

The studies reviewed in this section suggested that the widespread use 
of teacher judgment in screening for disturbed children is generally justi- 
fiable; however, teacher estimations alone were not found to be a valid 
index of disturbance, Other inventories were reviewed which showed 
promise of being effective as screening devices in combination with teacher 
judgment. Since most global screenings of disturbed children are intended 
to institute some type of educational intervention program, it would seem 
appropriate that children initially screened as disturbed should be assessed 
in terms of classroom-revelant observable behavior before any educational 
intervention decisions are made. Furthermore, as Quay (1966) pointed 
out, the pattern of deviant behavior manifested by the child may have im- 
portant implications for the particular educational strategy to be employed. 

Additional References: Cary and Reveal (1967) ; Christiansen (1967) ; 
Feldhusen, Thurston, and Benning (1966). 


Epidemiology in the Public Schools 


Since there was no widely accepted definition of maladjusted children, 
the figures from surveys on incidence of emotional disturbance in the 
public schools varied according to the definition and cutoff point employed 
by the researcher. The three following surveys were all made in rural, 
small-town areas of the country. A survey by Glavin (1968) in ee 
ern Tennessee indicated that 12.9 percent of the children could be jenes e 
as emotionally disturbed. Stennett (1966) reported that, oaa nor E 
Minnesota school district, 22 percent were screened out as either moderate y 
or seriously emotionally handicapped. Both studies used a modified Br 
of the teacher-peer-self identification process developed by ee. t i 
frey and Cumming (1967) obtained their information from con d 42 
interviews with teachers. Their first screening in New York found 4. 
Percent of the pupils screened as emotionally disturbed. D ernst of 

Perhaps greater significance should be attached to some pa fi di 
maladjustment which emerged from the above studies than to the et 
Concerning the incidence of disturbance. Stennett's finding. ia equal si 
Tepresentation among the emotionally handicapped on his initial screening 
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was perhaps unique in the literature. McCaffrey and Cumming's results 
conformed to past studies, with approximately twice as many boys as girls 
being designated as emotionally disturbed. Concerning 1Q, Stennett stated 
that the emotionally handicapped tended to make poorer scores than their 
classmates on group intelligence tests. Glavin reported that a group of 
children described as mentally retarded by their regular classroom teachers 
scored significantly lower in adjustment on the second screening and had 
a 36 percent incidence rate of disturbance. In addition, difficulty with 
academic learning appeared to be a major factor in emotional disturbance. 
Stennett mentioned that 78 percent of the boys and 66 percent of the girls 
had learning problems. McCaffrey and Cumming reported that nonpromo- 
tion and performance below class average were nearly twice as common 
among the disturbed children as among the total group and that approxi- 
mately 66 percent of the boys and 50 percent of the girls classified as 
emotionally disturbed were reported as having learning problems. 


Persistence of Emotional Disturbance 


Although nontreated control groups would improve experimental designs, 
their use in the evaluation of continuity and intervention studies has been 
limited. Aside from the questionable use of waiting-list or therapy-dropout 
control groups, nontreated controls have never been used in research on 
clinic populations. Most current continuity and intervention research has 
consisted of comparisons of the pre- and post-therapy status of a single 
treatment group or comparison of a treatment group with a waiting-list 
or therapy-dropout group. The failure to include nontreated controls in 
these studies has left crucial questions unanswered, such as the uncertain 
influence of the promise of future treatment on the waiting-list child’s 
status or the equivalence of the dropout controls to the treatment group. 

There have been studies recently reported which have circumvented 
many of the above-mentioned drawbacks, These results suggested that the 
majority of disturbed children improved without intervention. The design 
used by McCaffrey and Cumming (1967) involved three teacher identifica- 
Hon surveys at two-year intervals. Children labeled as disturbed by only 
one rater comprised 70 percent of the boys and 73 percent of the girls. 
While their study may be criticized for relying solely upon teacher identifi- 
cation, McCaffrey and Cumming made a unique contribution to the field 
with their investigation of the behavior patterns associated with persistent 
disturbances. A major finding was the highly positive relationship between 
increased academic performance and improved emotional health. Shephard, 
Oppenhein, and Mitchell (1966) reported a comparison between a group 
of 50 children attending child guidance clinics and a group of supposedly 
healthy, nontreated children matched by age, sex, and degree of deviant 
behavior as determined by a clinical team. The Pealteitidicated that 
referral to a child guidance clinic was related as much to parental reactions 
(anxious, easily upset by stress, and lacking ability to cope with their 
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children) as to morbidity in the children. Approximately two-thirds of 
both groups improved over a two-year period. Unfortunately, the research- 
ers relied solely upon a parents questionnaire and interview for their 
evaluations. 

Glavin (1968) revealed improvement after a four-year interval in 70 
percent of the children initially classified as disturbed who had not received 
any type of intervention. The “spontaneous” improvements were partially 
attributed to a statistical regression effect. 

In contrast to the above studies, several reports concluded that a signifi- 
cant number of children identified as emotionally handicapped were not 
likely to resolve their adjustment problem without help. Stennett (1966) 
found an 85 percent persistence rate of emotional handicaps after one year 
and a 40 percent persistence rate after three years. He minimized the 
latter finding as due to an abridged technique used for his last screening. 

In comparing gross nursery school adjustment ratings with later use 
of mental health services, Westman, Rice, and Berman (1967) found that 
78 percent of the 22 children who showed a low early adjustment rating 
later sought the use of mental health services. In order to determine whether 
later problems did, in fact, reflect residual adjustment problems, it would 
have been helpful if the authors had stated the type of childhood disturb- 
ance and the purpose for which mental health services were sought in 
later life. In addition, a sample of 22 children was very small for use in 
this type of study. The subjects, predominantly of middle class socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds with many professional and university families, MERE 
a biased sample, more likely to seek therapy- Nevertheless, their correlation 
of 0.88 between low high school adjustment and the use of mental health 
services again directed attention to the strong relationship between aca- 
demic and emotional adjustment. à 

Robins (1966) used the global responses of two psychiatri om 
pare the adult social and psychiatric outcomes of 524 child guidance clinic 
patients with those of 100 normal schoolchildren. A 30-year follow-up after 
initial referral showed the antisocial children to be more often psychi- 
atrically ill, with sociopathic personality as the most common diagnostic 
syndrome. In contrast, the neurotic children as adults resembled the sa 
trol subjects. A major criticism in evaluating this study is that the norma 
control group might be considered supernormals. For example, 31 APA 
of the control group had IQ scores of 110 or better, in contrast to 
percent of clinic patients. Secondly, a stringent educational criterion m. 
Posed for inclusion in the control group was perhaps a biasing wan e 
control group contained no children who had repeated a grade, had been 
expelled, or had been transferred to a correctional institution in elementary 
School. Thirty-six percent of the control subjects had completed high pen 
or had gone beyond a high school education while only 14 pp s 
clinic group had done so. Despite these shortcomings, Robins’ study was 
noteworthy for questioning many commonly held beliefs and for examin- 
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ing in detail the childhood factors that appeared to predict which disturbed 
children would grow into sociopathic adults. 

The results of these persistence studies should not be confused with 
persistence rates for profoundly disturbed children. The reviewed studies 
referred only to children who remained in regular classes of the public 
schools. While the studies did apply to the vast majority of emotionally 
disturbed children who usually remained in the regular classes of the pub- 
lic schools, the work of Menolascino and Eaton (1967) with mentally 
retarded. children and Rutter (1965) with primarily autistic children has 
suggested a much poorer prognosis for the relatively rare psychotic child. 

Clarizio (1968) described many of the problems encountered in study- 
ing the persistence of emotional disturbance. He reviewed retrospective and 
follow-up studies and concluded that improvement seemed to characterize 
the course of disturbances in children as much as, or more than, chronicity 
or persistence. The conflicting studies on persistence generally support 
Clarizio's conclusion if one accepts Stennett's last screening at face value. 


Yet, despite its shortcomings, Robin's study appears to be the most rigorous 
methodologically. 


Characteristics 
School Achievement 


, Wolf (1965) compared children, diagnosed as functionally emotionally 
disturbed, with their siblings. No significant differences in scholastic grades 
were observed although the disturbed group received significantly lower 
effort grades. However, Wolf included only neurotic and personality- 
disordered children and excluded all children who were judged either as 
mentally retarded, brain damaged, psychotic, or as slow learners in special 
classes, In addition, the children were matched on a group IQ test. Since 
previous research has indicated that emotionally disturbed children tend 
to receive depressed scores with group IQ tests, Wolf's disturbed group 
actually had a higher mean intelligence than their sibling controls. 

Schroeder (1965) revealed another possible basis for ambiguity on dis- 
turbed children’s school achievement. She classified children into five 
categories: (a) those with psychosomatic problems, (b) those exhibiting 
aggressive behavior, (c) those having school difficulties, (d) those having 
school phobia, and (e) those having neurotic-psychotic personalities. Her 
data showed that educational disabilities were frequently concomitant with 
Mais pee However, she concluded that disturbed children 
were not a homogeneous group with respect i rmance. 
The school-difficulties children had the feet Cos anie D arith- 
metic and reading, while the highest achievement was found among 
neurotic-psychotic children. All categories scored consistently lower in 
arithmetic than in reading. Motto and Lathan (1966) clarified some of 
the discrepancies in past research on academic achievement which used 
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varying periods of residential treatment. Children who remained in a 
hospital school in excess of 10 months benefited from their educational 
experience at the level expected for their mental ages, while those who 
attended for shorter periods were below the expected level. 

Three studies were reported from which inferences may be drawn about 
the relationship between emotional disturbance and school achievement. 
Luszki and Schmuch (1965) reported improved functioning in school and 
greater self-esteem for elementary school students who perceived their 
parents’ attitude toward school as supportive rather than nonsupportive. 
Brodie and Winterbottom (1967) compared 11 elementary school children, 
diagnosed as having psychogenic learning disturbances, with a control 
group of normal children. Based on blind clinical interviews with par- 
ents, the authors evaluated psychodynamic hypotheses and found that the 
learning-problem group was subject to more traumatic events and a more 
traumatic milieu. This group experienced more derogatory treatment and 
secrecy from their mothers than did the control group. Unfortunately, 
four of the mothers of learning-problem children had some casework treat- 
ment prior to the interview. Since a small sample was used for each group 
(N = 11), one may question the hypothesis regarding secrecy and deroga- 
tion. Graubard (1967) reported that the psycholinguistic correlates of 
reading disability in disturbed, delinquent children were poorer than 
those of normal children in the discrimination areas of visual motor 
association, auditory vocal automatic, visual motor sequential, mazes, and 
right-left discrimination. He proposed that there were deficits of the visual 
motor channel at the integrational level and presented suggestions con- 
cerning special remedial procedures. T 

It was satisfying to note that several of the above investigators had con- 
trolled for a number of relevant variables such as IQ, social class, and 
milieu in studying academic achievement. Length of stay in an institution 
and the type of disturbance have been shown to be additional pertinent 
variables. Nevertheless, as Quay, Morse, and Cutler (1966) have stated, 
the basic problem remains that children with different patterns of maladap- 
tive behavior may well show different patterns of academic correlates. The 
tendency of most investigators to use either a global definition of emotional 
disturbanée or poorly defined clinical categories precludes the ew rM 
study of the relationships of academic achievement to the statistically 
derived dimensions of behavior disorders. 

Additional Reference: Rautio (1966) 


^ 


Social and Psychological Correlates 


Recent studies on the correlates of emotional and social maladjustment 
have focused on the relationship of the child to his parents and ior 
to his mother. Weinstein (1965) and Fisher (1967) compared the socia 
schema of normal children with the schema of children with behavior 
Problems by adapting Kuethe’s technique for measuring social schemata. 
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The children were asked to place adult and childlike figures on a piece of 
paper. The physical distance between the figures was believed to be sug. 
gestive of the emotional distance that the child perceived in his relation- 
ship to his parents. Both Weinstein and Fisher found a tendency among 
normal elementary school boys to place child figures closer to adult female 
figures than to adult male figures. In contrast, emotionally disturbed boys 
placed child figures farther from adult female figures than from either 
adult male or peer figures. Fisher found that children who placed the 
child and adult female figures relatively far apart tended to have angry, 
hostile mothers. A third study by Gerber (1968) corroborated the finding 
that disturbed boys, as well as boys having learning disabilities, placed 
the dolls representing themselves and their mothers at greater distances 
than did normal male children. Parents of disturbed children made fre- 
quent use of a family grouping schema which isolated one doll from the 
other three. Additional studies are needed to determine whether other 
types of disturbed children and their parents have similar perceptions of 
their family relationships. 

Other studies using objective tests offered support for these conclusions. 
Todd (1966) suggested that there was a measurable incompatibility of 
psychological needs between a mother and the child she considered 
emotionally disturbed. This incompatibility was manifested primarily in 
aggressive attitudes. Krug (1965) reported that clinic parents were found 
to be hostile, to show negative attitudes toward each other, and to be strict 
in their disciplinary methods as compared to parents of normal children. 
Differences between parents of conduct problem (acting-out) children and 
personality problem (anxious-withdrawn) children showed that the par- 
ents of conduct problem children were more hostile. 

Of the three major indices of psychiatric illness, i.e., symptoms, impair- 
ment of functioning, and psychiatric referral, the latter has been studied 
the least thoroughly. Psychiatric referral was studied by Shephard, Oppen- 
hein, and Mitchell (1966), but the focus was on background factors 
which distinguished the treated and nontreated groups matched for age, 
sex, and symptoms. Wolff (1967) studied the behavioral difficulties which 
occurred in children who alarmed or irritated the parents to the point 0 
seeking psychiatric help. Using an interview with the mother and a bê- 
havior inventory completed by the teacher, Wolff found that clinic attenders 
were more discontented, had more soiling and enuresis, and displaye 
more antisocial behavior than nonreferred children. Psychiatric referral, 
in contrast to the results of Shephard, Oppenhein, and Mitchell, did not de- 
pend solely upon parental anxiety and intolerance of the child's symptoms: 

Two final studies should be noted here since they focused on the signif- 
cance of the adult-child relationship with respect to therapeutic inter- 
vention. D'Angelo and Walsh (1967) explored the efficacy of various 
approaches to short-term treatment. Improvement of the child was meas 
ured by psychodiagnostic evaluation and a questionnaire completed by the 
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teachers. Group I parents and children received no treatment, yet the child 
showed some improvement. This improvement, however, was not statis- 
tically significant. Group II, composed of children who were seen in 
individual therapy, demonstrated a significant decline in adjustment. Chil- 
dren whose parents received group therapy constituted Group III, and 
the children exhibited a significant positive trend in improvement. Chil- 
dren in Group IV, using the traditional approach with the child in 
individual therapy and the parent in group therapy, showed no change. 
Lisle (1968) randomly assigned pupils, judged by their teachers to be 
among the most poorly adjusted, to seven separate counseling groups. 
The counseling groups consisted of either the children, parents, and 
teachers, or some combination of the above. Lisle found no specific 
approach or combination of approaches which were superior to all the 
others for improving pupil adjustment as perceived by the pupil himself, 
his teacher, and his peers. However, those treatment approaches without 
pupil involvement were more effective for improving teacher-perceived 
pupil adjustment. 

Replication of these studies with a larger sample size, better criteria 
measures, and more explicit description of procedures and diagnostic 
categories would be most welcome. In spite of these shortcomings, the 
studies appeared to support the proposition that improvement was more 
likely if therapy involved the parent rather than the disturbed child. This 
finding was not unexpected when the other studies reported in this section 
were considered. Whether by projective or objective testing, the results 
emphasized the mutual interrelationship between the child and his parents. 

Additional References: Alexander and Leaverton (1967); Cowen and 
others (1965); Graubard (1967); Jenkins, NurEddin, and Shapiro 
(1966) ; Oakes (1966); Scarpitti (1965) ; Schrager and others (1966). 


Therapeutic Educational Provisions 


Educational approaches such as teacher assistants, crisis or helping 
teachers, and the recently popular concept of the resource room have all 
been described at length in the literature, but no substantive research 
has yet been reported. Since these approaches have significant implications 
in terms of alleviating the manpower shortage, it is hoped that researchers 
in the future will focus on their efficacy. The meager research published 
on therapeutic camping continued to suffer from very small samples, 
questionable evaluations of emotional disturbance, and poor methods for 
assessing results. 

Additional References: Connor and Muldoon (1967) ; McCreary-Juhasz 
and Jensen (1968) ; Morse (1966) ; Rickard and Dinoff (1967) ; Zax and 
others (1966). 
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Models for Learning and Behavior Changes 


A number of ongoing projects evaluating structured or reinforcement 
classroom paradigms were described in the literature, but only preliminary 
results were, as yet, available. Hewett (1967) developed and used an 
engineered classroom design based on the behavior modification model in 
both institutional and public schools. The engineered classroom attempted 
lo provide a setting for implementation of a heirarchy of educational 
tasks, meaningful rewards for learning, and an appropriate degree of 
teacher structure. Hewett, Taylor, and Artuso (1968) reported that chil- 
dren in the engineered classrooms maintained a 5-20 percent task-attention 
advantage over children in the control classrooms. Gains in arithmetic 
fundamentals were significantly correlated with the use of the engineered 
design, but reading and spelling gains were not significantly different 
between the experimental and control conditions. 

An innovative pilot study by Minuchin, Chamberlain, and Graubard 
(1967) presented an overview of socialization processes in disorganized, 
low socioeconomic families followed by some assumptions about the 
influence of these processes on the learning style of the child. They devised 
an intervention curriculum designed to explore ways of enabling six 
delinquent children to overcome their deficits. The pupils alternately 
assumed a role as participant or observer and were coached to rate the 
other children's ability to respond to the teacher and to enumerate be- 
haviors which enhanced or interfered with learning. Small monetary 
rewards were given for points received in the classroom with the judges 
also being rated and given points. Based on the authors’ clinical observa- 
tions of the children, marked increases were noted in ability to maintain 
attention and in mechanics of dialogue and language. 

Lewis (1967) reported on the early follow-up results of Project Re-Ed. | 

he experimental pattern required two specially trained teachers who 
lived and worked with eight children in a round-the-clock residential 
program which averaged six months per child. The emphasis was on 
education and the ecological modification of the child's natural environ- 
ment. The designation most frequently given the children was "adjustment 
reaction of childhood." Evaluations of the children before and at the 
end of treatment as well as follow-up evaluations by the child's parents, | 
teachers, and peers agreed, within fairly narrow limits, that between 
percent and 87 percent of the children were functioning much better upon 
graduation from Re-Ed than when they were enrolled. In addition to the 
excellent improvement rate, the Re-Ed results deserved careful study since 
less" time and expense were spent in treatment than is customary. It is 
hoped that future reports will include a breakdown of results by the tyP* 
of disorder as well as by the relationship between the type of problem 
and the ecological modifications most successful in dealing with it. 

Additional References: Phillips, El-Batrawi, and Tanck (1966) ; Rhodes 
(1967). 
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The Effects of Special Class Placement 


Scheuer (1966) noted that the increasing demand of educational pro- 
visions for the emotionally disturbed has placed a greater reliance upon 
the teacher as the primary intervention agent. In many cases the teacher 
has been ill prepared to assume this role. The usual pattern has been to 
place a teacher in charge of a self-contained special class similar to that 
for other types of exceptional children. Recently, one study has reported 
on how disturbed children viewed being assigned to a special class, and 
several studies have attempted to evaluate the academic progress of 
disturbed pupils in special class programs. Whelan (1966b) found that 
the sematic differential could discriminate between groups of normal and 
disturbed school-age males. The emotionally disturbed children in special 
classes and the normal class children attached more positive meanings to 
school, self, and family-related concepts than did the emotionally dis- 
turbed regular class children who were selected from a waiting list of a 
community child guidance clinic. 

Safford and Watts (1967) evaluated the academic progress of 27 dis- 
turbed pupils in special classes, diagnosed as having minimal central 
nervous system (CNS) dysfunction. They found that these pupils were 
significantly below grade level when they entered the program and that 
the children tended to grow at one-third the expected rate in academic 
areas while in the special class. No descriptive data were given nor was 
there any information concerning the teaching methods, classroom man- 
agement techniques, specific learning disabilities, or types of disturbance. 
Radin and others (1966) expanded on the traditional orthopsychiatric 
team to include special educators who taught one primary and one inter- 
mediate special class. Their study demonstrated an academic gam of 24 
years on the California Achievement Test as compared with a gain of 
0.9 years for a control sample of disturbed children in a normal public 
school program. Because of the selective criteria used for admission to 
the program, it was doubtful that this group of children was representa- 
tive of disturbed children in general. The child had to have at least a 
normal IQ, no CNS dysfunction, and be able to establish and maintain 
group relations. The parents had to be willing to participate in counseling. 
Camp and Lathen (1967) utilized a trained teacher in a special class with 
à maximum of eight children. Although the authors commented that the 
leacher was permissive or semistructured, the description of the program 
seemed quite structured. An average academic gain of nine months was 
reported. The children’s previous performance in regular classes had I 
Six months per year. While the authors presented a good description o 
their program rationale, their article was more of a clinical than a scien- 
tific study, with no evidenced control of variables and little data presented. 

Rubin, Simson, and Betwee (1966) employed an excellent research 
design to test the efficacy of special class placement. While the results 
Showed a few propitious indications for special classes, the major con- 
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clusion was that special classes did not produce results significantly 
different from regular classes. Mean academic gains for both groups 
showed less than the expected one-year increment per year. A description 
of the type of classroom philosophy, teaching style, and educational 
methods would have been most helpful. Furthermore, although the children 
were classified into four categories of disturbance, it seemed that they 
were randomly grouped together for comparable intervention experiences. 

While support was given in the research literature to the special class 
approach for promoting the child's improved feelings, the evidence on 
academic achievement was conflicting. Moreover, the studies on achieve- 
ment suffered from biased samples, poor methodology, and very poor 
design, aside from the sound research methodology employed by Rubin, 
Simson, and Betwee. 


Prevention and School Consultation 


Both educators and clinicians have long complained of the difficulties 
in communicating with each other. Recently there have appeared several 
descriptive articles on consultation services for normal teachers of dis- 
turbed children but only one study even remotely comparable to the 
consultation approach presented supporting data. 

Cowen and his colleagues (1966) reported on a cross validation of 
their earlier study on the effectiveness of a preventive program and the 
sequelae of early-detected pathology. The prevention program was applied 
in the experimental school and consisted of early diagnostic evaluation, 
social work interviews with the mothers, consultative services, after-school 
activity programs, and parent-teacher discussion groups. They reported 
that 7 of the 20 school and adjustment criteria differentiated between the 
experimental and the control groups, all in favor of the experimental 
group. After three years, those children identified as disturbed were less 
favorable on 19 of the 20 criteria, 14 of them significant at the 0.05 level. 
The authors concluded that disturbed children seemed to be on a global 
downhill course by third grade. 

In spite of methodological shortcomings such as subjective criteria 
for evaluation and a poor description of the control group, the findings of 
Cowen and his associates point to the valuable potential of a community- 
based preventive approach, not necessarily restricted to the school setting: 
Future research might wish to compare disturbed children with and without 
a preventive program. 

Additional References: Brown (1967); Rosenblum and Ottenstein 
(1965) ; Seagull and Johnson (1966). 


Approaches to Behavioral Change and Management 


In addition to excellent theoretical presentations of the relevance of 
learning theory procedures for teachers of disturbed children, the literature 
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suggested a trend away from the traditional procedure of treating the 
individual child to the more comprehensive application of behavior modi- 
fication principles to the entire classroom. Whelan (1966a) reviewed 
behavior modification procedures in terms of their relevance for class- 
room teachers. Of particular note was the author’s clarification of the 
relationship of behavior modification procedures to other types of inter- 
vention approaches and his discrimination between punishment and de- 
celeration procedures. Clarizio and Yelon (1967) discussed the potential 
advantages for teachers of utilizing the techniques of extinction, positive 
reinforcement, modeling, punishment, discrimination learning, and desen- 
sitization. They emphasized that these techniques could be taught to teach- 
ers through laboratory courses taken in conjunction with their formal 
course work or through in-service meetings and workshops. Quay and his 
associates (1966) offered a conceptualization of the nature of children’s 
behavior disorders in relationship to principles of behavior modification. 
They later reported (Quay and others, 1967) an experiment in which the 
attending behavior of conduct problem pupils rose from 41 percent during 
baseline to 61 percent for the entire reinforcement period. In the last third 
of the reinforcement period, attending behavior was 76 percent. 

Several projects described token or social reinforcement systems which 
could be used by one teacher in an average classroom. O’Leary and Becker 
(1967), using a token reinforcement program, obtained an abrupt reduc- 
tion in deviant behavior for the eight most disruptive children in an 
adjustment class. Delay of reinforcement was gradually increased to four 
‘days without a concomitant increase in deviant behavior. Of particular 
significance was the authors? report that the children’s appropriate behavior 
generalized to other school situations. McKenzie and his associates (1968) 
used naturalistic classroom events capable of providing incentives as con- 
Sequences for academic progress. However, when the children's academic 
behaviors failed to reach an optimal level, their parents agreed to supply 
the children’s allowances contingent upon their weekly grades. Significant 
increases in the children’s academic behavior were reported. j 

hese articles suggested an increased likelihood of adoption by the 
Classroom teacher of behavior modification techniques. The development of 
Procedures readily teachable and applicable to group settings has enhanced 
the utility of behavior modification principles for educators. 

Additional References: Allen and others (1967); Becker and others 
tine Blom (1966); Brown and Shields (1967); Burchard and Tyler 

5). j 


Teacher Behavior, Training, and Role 


Several studies and theoretical articles have been reported on the current 
status of teacher certification, training, and the classroom behavior styles 
of teachers of the emotionally disturbed. A number of reports dealt with 
the behavior styles of teachers of the disturbed both in regular and in 
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special classes. Johnson (1965) collected data with the Teacher Preference 
Schedule, a test presumed to measure unconscious motives, and the Theo- 
retical Orientation to Teaching the Emotionally Disturbed Child Question- 
naire, also thought to measure unconscious motives, educational framework, 
and classroom approach. Discernible differences were found to exist be- 
tween teacher behavior styles within and between groups drawn from 
five types of treatment centers. The child-permissive pattern was found to 
be the most dominant while the teacher-centered, structured pattern was 
second. The permissive style focused on high nondirectiveness and nur- 
turance combined with low dominance and orderliness. Both male and 
female teachers scored high on nurturance and nondirectiveness, but males 
tended to be more organized and self-assured. 

Kounin, Friesen, and Norton (1966) found that, although disturbed 
children manifested less school-appropriate behavior than the nondisturbed 
children, both types of children showed similar kinds of behavior changes 
in varying regular classroom settings. Teachers who were successful in 
managing the behavior of nondisturbed children were also relatively suc- 
cessful with disturbed children. The degree to which the teacher was able 
to communicate to the class the impression that she knew what was 
occurring, her ability to program for variety in learning activities, and 
her techniques of handling group movement and transitions were all 
positively correlated with improved children's behavior. One of the most 
important implications of this study was that concrete, readily teachable 
techniques could be delineated for facilitating improved classroom be- 
havior. The future training of education students in the techniques of 
group management was strongly suggested. A later study by Kounin and 
Obradovic (1968) replicated and extended the earlier study using better 
work samples. Additional follow-ups and similar research were still needed, 
with greater delineation of the types of disturbed children studied, teacher 
personality factors, and classroom philosophy and procedures. 

Two studies attempted to determine factors associated with teachers’ 
perception of emotional disturbance and the reasons given for preferring 
to teach the disturbed child. Dobson (1966) found that teachers of middle 
class children differed significantly from those of culturally deprived 
children in their increased perception of the seriousness of behavioral 
problems. Teachers with 10 years experience from both groups viewed 
undesirable acts as being less serious than those teachers with 3-10 years 
experience. No significant differences in attitudes toward treatment of 
behavioral problems existed between teachers of middle class and cul- 
turally deprived children. Jones and Gottfried ( 1966), administering the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and the Teacher Preference Sched- 
ule, found a large number of persons not currently teaching or preparing 
to teach exceptional children who expressed interest in teaching gifted, 
emotionally disturbed, or delinquent children. Another interesting finding; 
in light of Johnson’s (1965) results, was Jones and Gottfried’s report of 
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high scores on the nurturance and nondirective subscales which differen- 
tiated high from low degree of preference for teaching delinquents and 
emotionally disturbed children. The authors cautioned, however, that it 
would be premature to make decisive statements about specific patterns 
of psychological needs allied to preferences for teaching these children. 

Some descriptive and theoretical articles pertaining to the training and 
role of teachers for disturbed children are cited below. It is a pleasure 
to report that these impressions and viewpoints on “what ought to be" 
are now being supplemented by long-needed research in an area grossly 
overlooked in the past. The above articles have described the rapid increase 
in demand for teachers of disturbed children and have cited an apparent 
pool of untapped educators and educational students who are potentially 
interested in teaching in this field. The training of these future teachers 
should certainly be affected by the excellent studies of Kounin and his 
associates (1966). They have indicated that a teacher skilled in group 
management techniques may often be able to contain the disturbed child 
either in the regular or special classroom and that these management 
techniques are readily teachable. i 

Additional References: Amidon (1967); Balow (1966); Beck (1966) ; 
Cotter (1966) ; Hewett (1966) ; Johnson (1968) 


Prospective and Suggested Research 


_ The increase in special classes for the emotionally or socially malad- 
justed has led to an increased emphasis upon use of educationally based 
interventions. While research on classroom behavior styles of teachers 
Suggested that teachable techniques can be delineated for facilitating 
improved classroom behavior, the research also suggested that with these 
techniques the disturbed child could often be managed in the regular, T 
Well as the special, class. Furthermore, research on the effects of special 
class placement has been conflicting. 

There simply is not a sufficient number of trained teachers for the 
Special classes now operating, much less for those anticipated in the 
"ture. This manpower shortage is potentially less acute in the field of 


educating the emotionally disturbed than in other educational fields, since 


there is f ns not currently teaching or 
Pherently a e ly maladjusted children who have 


Preparing to teach emotionally or socially m à ial 
expressed an interest in this area. The problem is to tap this potentia 
resource by some innovation such as beginning training. for special ial 
leachers early in their undergraduate program and having a number H 
increasingly difficult practicum experiences which perhaps could include 
Salaried positions. 
Since we have not yet reached the point where we can confidently 
distinguish between a child whose disturbance will persist and one who 
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will “spontaneously” improve, the emphasis for educational intervention 
perhaps should be placed on eliminating concrete observable behavior of 
immediate concern and remediating the frequently concomitant academic 
learning problems rather than on the more ambitious restructuring of 
personality. Of particular importance for educators, recent learning theory 
research has shifted from the use of conditioning to influence an individual 
child’s behavior to the application of operant principles to the entire 
classroom. Whatever the emphasis in future placement policies, it would 
seem that if an educational intervention is to be most efficiently utilized, 
the referral should be based on the child’s specified behavioral difficulties, 
which will often be accompanied by learning deficits, rather than on the 
vague label that he is emotionally disturbed. 

The research showing the importance of parental influences upon the 
child suggested the need for a more encompassing intervention program 
rather than reliance upon a single point of attack. Application of a 
modified version of the ecological model to the public schools and perhaps 
group therapy or training in behavioral management for the parents may 
be necessary. These approaches would require that the public schools 
view the disturbed child as being more than their customary nine-to-three 
o’clock responsibility. This broader concept of the accountability of special 
education in the socialization of disturbed children may well be necessary 
for many of the children now in our charge. 

Many studies in this review appeared to offer different paths to successful 
intervention, Most experts would be likely to advocate some combination 
of models rather than a single approach. Perhaps it is pertinent to point 
out that the word model is used when another science provides the explana- 
tory system—learning theory, psychoanalysis, ecology, and so forth—and 
to wonder at the relative lack of educational influence in the field. What 
is clearly needed is a comprehensive conceptual framework based on the 
principles of teaching and learning from which effective and efficient 


strategies for classroom management and the acquisition of academic 
skills logically follow. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 


STEPHEN P. QUIGLEY 


During the past several years there has been a considerable increase in 
the volume of research in the area of deafness. However, most of this 
research has been concerned with deaf children and very little with those 
who are hard of hearing. The hard of hearing group, which must represent 
a large population of handicapped chlidren, appeared to be among the 
most neglected in terms of research and educational provisions. The in- 
crease in research relating to deaf children was largely confined to 
psychological studies and to technological efforts in the area of commu- 
nication. With the possible exception of increased research on the use of 
manual communication, very little of the published work dealt directly 
with improving educational management of deaf children. With deaf adults 
the situation was somewhat different. There was an increased volume of 
studies relating directly to the provision of rehabilitation services, the 
major trend of which seemed to be the provision of community services 
for deaf persons on the same scale as presently exists for the general 
population. 

One occurrence in recent years should be singled out for special note. 
This was the National Conference on the Education of the Deaf sponsored 
by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in 1967. The 
publication of the proceedings of the conference Education of the Deaf: 
The Challenge and the Charge (1968) could well provide a blueprint for 
much of the future research and educational planning for deaf children. 


Incidence 


General Population " 


a on persons in the 


Gentile, Schein, and Haase (1967) reported dat 
lassified in terms of 


&eneral population with binaural loss of hearing, c! : 1 
ability to hear and understand speech. The data were based on information 
Collected in household interviews of a representative sample of the US. 
Population. Data were provided on the age at onset of hearing loss, utiliza- 
tion of hearing aids, special training and treatment received, and other 
Pertinent factors. A little more than 4,000,000 persons were reported to 
have some loss of hearing in both ears. Among this group, 856,000 ao dg 
Vere classified as unable to hear and understand speech without the use 
of a hearing aid; 736,000 were classified as able to hear and understand 
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a few spoken words; and 2,439,000 were classified as able to hear and 
understand most spoken words. About 22 percent of the hearing-impaired 
population reported current use of hearing aids. Other extensive data on 
the population were reported. 

Anderson (1967) reported an incidence of 4:1,000 for high-frequency 
hearing loss among schoolchildren tested in a routine hearing screening 
program. Children with high-frequency hearing loss exhibited learning 
failures and behavior difficulties more frequently than did a control group 
of children. It was concluded that the teacher should always be informed 
about any child with this defect so that suitable placement in the classroom 
could be made and appropriate follow-up maintained. 


Special Populations 


Webb and others (1966) reviewed 10 major surveys utilizing pure-tone 
hearing testing of mentally retarded individuals in institutions. Although 
the incidence of hearing loss appeared to vary according to the chrono- 
logical and mental age of the subjects, the most striking finding was in 
variation due to differing criteria for designating what constituted a hear- 
ing loss. There was a discussion of the problem of the validity of hearing 
test procedures on retardates and recommendation for subsequent studies. 
Lloyd and Reid (1967) reported pure-tone audiometric data on 638 insti- 
tutionalized mentally retarded individuals ranging from 6-22 years of age. 
One hundred and thirty-eight had a hearing loss of greater than 15 dB 
(ASA-1951) at one or more of seven frequencies between 250 and 8,000 
Hz. The data were related to previous investigations, and medical and non- 
medical implications were discussed. Dansinger and Madow (1966) ad- 
ministered the Verbal Auditory Screening for Children (VASC) to 967 
retarded children and adults. Of these, 109 (11.3 percent) were untest- 
able. Hearing impairment was reported using several criteria and 126 
percent of those tested were found to have sufficient hearing impairment to 
interfere with communication. It was concluded that the VASC is effective 


in detecting hearing impairment among institutionalized mentally retarde 
individuals. 


Etiology and Pathology 


Hardy (1968) summarized various etiologies of deafness. Sections in 
her report dealt with genetic determinants, drugs, noise, prenatal viral 
infections, and postnatal factors. Of particular interest was the information 
on the rubella epidemic which swept the Eastern seaboard in 1963-64 an 
spread across the United States, reaching the West Coast in 1964-65. Chil- 
dren deafened by that epidemic are presently seeking admission to educa- 
tional programs and will be a source of considerable concern in future 
years since many of them have other disabilities in addition to deafness. 
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Vernon (19682) reported on various etiologies involved in deafness and 
their psychological and educational concomitants. His study presented 
information on current etiological factors in deafness based on 1,468 
children who had applied to a state residential school during the period 
1953-64. Tables showing prevalence rates for various etiologies were pre- 
sented. The leading causes of deafness and their ranges of possible preva- 
lence were found to be heredity (5.3-26.1 percent), prematurity (11.9-17.5 
percent), meningitis (7.7-8.7 percent), maternal rubella (8.8-9.5 percent), 
and Rh factor (3.1-3.7 percent). In 30.4 percent of the cases, cause was 
unknown, and in 32.3 percent another and/or an etiology of dubious valid- 
ity was given. Changing etiologies of deafness have resulted in a school-age 
population today which is about 5 percent postlingually deafened in con- 
trast to past years when it was approximately 40 percent. 


Audiologic Assessment 


The literature on audiologic assessment was too extensive to permit 
detailed review. In general, investigations continued the trends in infant 
assessment, objective audiometry, and differential diagnosis noted by 
Rosenstein in the February 1966 Review or EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. 


Infant Assessment 


, Ewertsen (1966) reported an investigation of screening audiometry with 
infants ranging from 6-15 months in age. Two stuffed animals with 
Speakers mounted in their stomachs were positioned on either side of the 
infant being tested. Shifts in attention during presentations of warbled 
tones were used to estimate hearing level. A conditioned audiovisual 
response technique was described by Reddell and Calvert (1967). The 
test was designed for children between the ages of 1 and 214 years. 
Description and validity data obtained with a group of 20 hearing-impaired 
children were presented. 

Barnet and Lodge (1966) described the use of computer-averaged elec- 
'roencephalographic responses to sound with infants. Results of EEG testing 
Eh P infants correlated highly with those obtained by clinical evaluation 
is © infants’ behavior in response to auditory stimuli. Downs and Sterritt 
m ) studied identification audiometry with neonates using the eye- 

ink and/or the Moro reaction to auditory stimuli with 117 infants. 

“sponses of the infants to two types of auditory stimuli were judged by 
i. or three observers, High rates of agreement among the observers (pn 
a onea. Downs and Sterritt (1967) also reported the development xn 
nu. Program of detection of hearing loss at birth. The fact d : 
eie may produce a numerically low yield was believed to be far out- 

Shed by the benefits to the individual child. 
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Objective Audiometry 


Davis (1966) compared threshold levels of 79 deaf pupils, aged 4-13 
years, on tests of evoked-response audiometry, clinical audiometry, and 
voluntary audiometry and found good agreement among the procedures. 
Price and Goldstein (1966) reported the results of using averaged evoked 
EEA responses to obtain auditory thresholds on 70 children, aged 2 
months through 13 years. With the exception of a tendency toward larger 
amplitudes and longer latencies, waveform of the children's responses was _ 
similar to that of adults. Sedation with Nembutal did not appear to affect 
averaged evoked responses; however, Pentothal often resulted in records 
difficult to analyze. 


Differential Diagnosis 


Owens (1965a) administered the Short Increment Sensitivity Index 
(SISI) to 27 subjects with normal hearing, 95 patients with cochlear lesion, | 
15 patients with VIIIth nerve lesion, and three patients of uncertain classi- 
fication because of discrepancies between the audiologic and the neurologic 
findings. On the whole, the test appeared highly useful in determining site 
of lesion. Owens (1965b) also investigated the question whether the SISI 
and Alternate Binaural Loudness Balance (ABLB) were duplicative in 
the sense that both may reflect loudness recruitment. From the results it | 
was inferred that the two tests were duplicative. Burke and Creston (1966) 
tested subjects with sensorineural noise-induced hearing loss with a fixed- 
frequency Bekesy-type audiometer. Results indicated that this type of tech- 
nique might be the most fruitful approach to recruitment testing. 


Other Studies 


Davis (1965) reported the recommendations of the Committee on Con- 
servation of Hearing of the American Academy of Ophthalmology an 
Otolaryngology on the division of hearing handicap into classes or grades 
according to a table included in the article. The committee also strongly 
recommended that every recorded audiometric reading be identified clearly 
as either ASA-1951 or ISO. The ISO reference zero applies to ait 
conduction pure-tone audiometers, No corresponding standard has been 
developed for bone conduction, The committee recommended that 1? 
change be made in speech audiometers in their reference zero levels at the 
present time. The speech reception thresholds they measure should agre 
with predictions from ISO pure-tone audiometry at least as well as, 2? 
probably much better than, they did with ASA-1951 pure-tone audiometry. 

Griffing, Simonton, and Hedgecock (1967) reported a study of 175 chil- 
dren using the Verbal Auditory Screening for Children (VASC). The date 
indicated that 89.7 percent of the children were accurately classifi 
this procedure. The authors stated that the use of VASC in preschool test: 
ing makes possible early identification of impaired hearing. A pulse-tom? 
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group screening test using conventional audiometric equipment was ad- 
ministered by Hollien and Thompson (1967) to 234 college students in 
groups of up to 20 students. No known cases of hearing loss were missed 
by the group technique. High validity was found on a comparison of the 
results of 152 children tested by individual audiometry. 

Elliott (1967) presented a statistical description of routine audiometric 
and psychometric scores of the 177 children enrolled in the school divi- 
sions of a private residential school during the academic year 1964-65. 
Comparisons of earliest audiograms with the most recent ones showed 
remarkable stability. When ordinary audiometers were supplemented by 
separate oscillators and amplifiers with consequent higher power outputs, 
only five children failed to respond at 1,000 Hz or lower frequencies and 
88 percent responded at 2,000 Hz. Uneven performance was observed on 
subtests of both intelligence and achievement test batteries. 


Psychological Studies 


There was a considerable increase during the past five years in the 
number of studies concerned with psychological aspects of deafness. In 
addition to individual studies from a number of investigators, there were 
continuing efforts by Vernon (1968b) in the areas of assessment and 
etiology; by Furth (1966a, b; 1968) in nonverbal learning and cognition; 
by Kates, Kates, and Michael (1962) in cognitive processes; and by 
Rainer and Altshuler (1966) in mental health. 


Assessment 


Vernon (1968b) summarized 50 years of research on the intelligence of 
deaf children and children who were hard of hearing. He discussed various 
types of tests used and made recommendations concerning them. Mont- 
Bomery (1966) reported the relationship between tests of residual hearing, 
intelligence, and achievement and admittance to educational programs. 
Evans (1966) conducted a comparative study of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children (WISC) (Performance) and Raven's Progressive 
Matrices, The tests were administered to 100 children who were deaf or 
had partial hearing, and three years later 42 children were retested. The 

ISC (Performance) results showed high internal consistency and high 
retest stability and were distributed within reasonably normal limits. 2 
Progressive Matrices test was also a highly reliable measure, but the results 
Were substantially below normal and showed some fluctuation with time. 

ere was a low intercorrelation between the two tests. 

Personality testing of the handicapped was discussed by Wachs (1966). 

ive areas of handicapping conditions were considered: blindness, 
Speech disorders, motor disorders, and intellectual retardation. A summary 
of each handicapping condition indicated which tests seemed most promis- 
Ing for diagnosis. Cowen and others (1967) reported a network of three 
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studies related to the development of a scale to assess attitudes toward 
deafness. 

The performance scales of the Wechsler tests continued to be the most 
widely used intelligence tests with deaf children. Raven's Progressive 
Matrices seemed to have gained in popularity, apparently on the assumption 
that it might assess in nonverbal form more abstract types of abilities than 
are measured by performance tests. Personality assessment was concen. 
trated on the use of projective techniques rather than paper and pencil 
tests, most of which appear to have limited utility with deaf persons 
because of their deficient language ability. 


Perceptual and Motor Skills 


Suchman (1968) reported on the frequency and educational conse 
quences of visual impairment among a group of more than one hundred 
deaf children. More than half of the children were found to have some 
visual impairment which reflected a higher frequency than usually reported 
for deaf children. Most of the visually impaired children who had cor 
rectable vision were receiving no medical treatment. Binnie, Elkind, and 
Steward (1966) compared hearing-impaired subjects and subjects with 
normal hearing on visual perceptual ability. Differences were found be- 
tween subgroups of hearing-impaired subjects based on age at onset and 
whether they were oral or nonoral subjects. 

Tests of visual memory span were administered by Olsson and Furth 
(1966) to adolescents who were deaf and who had normal hearing ah 
adults equated for age and intelligence. Consistent results at both age levels 
indicated that the deaf subjects and the subjects with normal hearing 
performed similarly with nonsense forms, but that the deaf subjects wer 
inferior with digits. The results were interpreted to support the role 0 
previous experience rather than verbal mediation in immediate recall 
Hartman and Elliott (1965) found that 24 deaf children performed less 
well than a matched group of children with normal hearing on a response 
alternation memory task which was hypothesized to be facilitated by audi: 
tory imagery. 

Suchman (1966) studied color-form preference, discrimination accuracy; 
and learning of deaf children and children with normal hearing. Pairs 9 


deaf subjects and subjects with normal hearing were matched for age sm 


and IQ and were compared (a) on ability to discriminate accurately 1 
the color and the form dimensions and (b) on a successive discrimination 
learning task. Subjects with normal hearing discriminated among dorm 
more accurately than deaf subjects, and deaf subjects discriminated more 
accurately among colors than subjects with normal hearing. Subjects 
with normal hearing learned the form discrimination with fewer e110" 
than deaf subjects. The investigator discussed preference-response © E 
acteristics and how preference relates to perceptual discrimination an 
learning behaviors. Sterritt, Camp, and Lipman (1966) studied ni 
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hearing-impaired children and nine children with normal hearing using 
a telegraph key to reproduce temporal patterns created by an above- 
threshold tone or by a flashing light. Subjects with hearing losses were 
inferior to the control subjects in reproducing the auditory temporal 
patterns. They also were inferior in their ability to reproduce the visual 
temporal patterns, suggesting that the effects of sensory deprivation were 
not limited to the deprived sensory modality. 

Boyd (1967) compared deaf boys and boys with normal hearing on the 
motoric functions of static equilibrium, locomotor coordination, and 
psychomotor integration and explored the area of laterality in detail. The 
deaf subjects were inferior to the control group on static equilibrium and 
locomotor coordination. Thirty percent of the endogenous deaf group pre- 
ferred the left hand indicating a possible genetic link between deafness and 
sinistrality. 


Cognitive Functioning 


Considerable research was published in recent years on the nonverbal 
and cognitive functioning of deaf people. Most of this research has been 
summarized by Furth (1968) in a review and perspective on the thinking 
of deaf people. 

Furth (1966a, b; 1968) and a group of associates have conducted re- 
search for a number of years on the thought processes of deaf people. They 
have concluded from their research and that of others that language is not 
necessary in the thinking process. A similar conclusion was reached by 
Kates and a group of associates (1962) who also conducted a continuous 


series of investigations in this area. The two groups of investigators tended 
to disagree on the interpretations of their investigations with regard to the 
education of deaf children. Furth has contended that (a) language is not 
a constituent element of logical thinking, (b) prelingually deaf persons 
are linguistically incompetent in the formal language of the hearing com- 
munity, (c) logical thinking can be developed in deaf children by Hors 
verbal means and by conventional gesture (sign) language, and (d) formal 
language of the hearing community should be taught to deaf chjldren after 
they have acquired proficiency in the conventional gesture (sign) ker 
commonly used by many deaf persons. These contentions were criticize 
by Blank (1965) who considered that Furth had presented inadequate 
evidence for stating that thinking could develop without eee oy 
stated that many deaf subjects, possibly including those used by ES 
are well trained in language and thus cannot be considered linguistically 
deficient. Furth disputed the contentions of Blank regarding the linguistic 
competence of deaf persons. Kates (1967) summarized the work of D 
group on the cognitive structures of deaf persons and persons with norma 
hearing and added comparative data on the cognitive processes of psychotics. 
Nunnally and Blanton (1966) compared the word associations of two 
Broups of deaf subjects and a group of subjects with normal hearing. The 
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results indicated that the deaf gave more associations that could have been 
learned from visual experience and reading and fewer associations that 
supposedly are learned from subtle nuances of language. It was suggested 
that, as a group, words were less meaningful to the deaf subjects than to 
those with normal hearing. Koplin and others (1967) compared two groups 
of deaf subjects with a group of subjects having normal hearing on the 
Kent-Rosanoff word associations test. The results were consistent with 
the hypothesis that word associations of the deaf are comparable to those 
of younger subjects with normal hearing. Blake, Ainsworth, and Williams 
(1967) compared 54 deaf subjects and 54 subjects with normal hearing 
on the effects of induction and deduction on the attainment of first-order 
concepts. The subjects with normal hearing responded more adequately 
than the deaf subjects in recognizing and using the concepts. 


Mental Health 


Rainer and his associates continued their work on mental health and 
psychotherapy with deaf persons. Their most recent book (Rainer and 
Altshuler, 1966) presented the implications of their research for the 
development of comprehensive mental health services. Martorano and 
Oestreicher (1966) described the use of hypnotic techniques with 12 deaf, 
mentally ill patients. Implications for the further use of hypnosis with 
deaf persons were discussed. Denmark (1966) reported a study of 28 
profoundly deaf patients in mental hospitals. It was observed that the 
incidence of deaf persons in mental hospitals in Britain exceeded the inci- 
dence for the general population and that rediagnosis of the patients 
showed the initial diagnosis appearing on hospital records to be frequently 
incorrect. 

The past and continuing research on adapting therapeutic procedures for 
use with deaf persons holds promise for the eventual large-scale provision 
of mental health services for the deaf. 


Language and Communication 


Since the February 1966 REVIEW or EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, a number 
of major works appeared in the literature which reported or summarized 
research relating to the development of language and communication in 
the deaf and persons who were hard of hearing. Pickett (1968) edited the 
proceedings of the Conference on Speech-Analyzing Aids for the Deaf 
held in June 1967. The publication contained papers by individuals from 
many countries concerning the use of technological aids in the develop: 
ment of speech, speechreading, and residual hearing. It could well repre: 
sent the beginning of a major trend in the development of such aids an 
techniques for use with deaf individuals. Quigley (1966b) prepared an 
issue of the Volta Review which featured the contributions of sever 
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authors summarizing the research literature on language acquisition by 
deaf children and children with normal hearing. New directions in the 
study of the language development of deaf children were indicated in a 
monograph by Rosenstein and MacGinitie (1965). The several articles in 
the monograph were concerned with the application of psycholinguistic 
techniques to the study of language development in deaf children. West 
(1968) edited a report containing translations of Russian work in the field 
of speech and hearing, including auditory impairment. 

The sheer number of articles in these publications precluded any com- 
prehensive discussion of them in this review. Only a few have been selected 
to indicate what might be major trends for the future in research on lan- 
guage and communication in deaf children and children who are hard of 
hearing. Five such trends appeared to be developing: (a) the design and 
construction of devices to transform the acoustic signal of speech into 
another sensory modality (usually visual but also vibratory in some cases) 
which would provide an additional feedback to replace or supplement the 
deficient auditory feedback of the deaf person, (b) transformation of the 
acoustic signal of speech into a visual signal to serve as a receptive means 
of communication to replace speechreading or improve the teaching of it, 
(c) the development of devices to produce a frequency shift in the acoustic 
signal to utilize whatever residual hearing a deaf child might have, (d) an 
increased interest in the use of manual communication (fingerspelling an 
the language of signs) in educating deaf children, and (e) application of 
recent developments in linguistics and psycholinguistics to the language and 
communication problems of the deaf child. 


Speech 


Liberman and others (1968) discussed the basic problems involved in 
Providing the deaf person with a useful nonacoustic representation of the 
speech signal. They concluded that visual representation in the form of 
speech spectrograms had so far met with little success and that the best 
visual displays of speech for the deaf person might be representations of 
articulatory muscle contractions involved in speech production. Brrild 
(1968) and Risberg (1968) described a number of speech-analyzing 
devices by means of which important information could be extracted from 
the speech signal and displayed visually. Visual displays consisting of 
spectrum indicators; fricative indicators; and intonation, rhythm, and 
nasalization indicators were described. Mártony (1968) compared meas- 
urements of voice pitch (fundamental frequency) between children. who 
Were severely hard of hearing and children with normal hearing. Using a 
modified version of Tjernlund's pitch extractor to provide a visual display 
of voice pitch, he reported encouraging results with four severely hard of 

caring subjects who were able to use the device to establish control of 
Pitch and then to transfer this control to kinesthetic (or auditory) feed- 
back alone, without any visual information. 
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A number of studies used the new Bell Telephone Laboratories’ Visible 
Speech Translator (VST) to discover what features of speech might be 
taught to deaf children with spectral and amplitude contour displays. Stark, 
Cullen, and Chase (1968) used this device with eight severely or pro- 
foundly deaf subjects who ranged in age from 3-20 years. They obtained 
improved intelligibility with most subjects, but greatest success was ob- 
tained in school-age subjects, and some carry-over into everyday speech 
for those subjects was observed. House, Goldstein, and Hughes (1968) 
employed a version of the VST to teach subjects to identify spoken vowel 
patterns on a spectrographic display. Improved performance by a group 
of 25 subjects in identifying vowel patterns from spectrographic displays 
was noted. 

Pronovost (1968) described a prototype voice visualizer for speech train- 
ing and its preliminary evaluation with deaf children. Studies of vowels 
with 12 children and consonants with 12 other children resulted in articu- 
latory improvement as measured by listener preference. However, among 
the children with severe hearing loss and poor speech there was little 
improvement in intelligibility. Phillips and others (1968) used visual dis- 
plays of voice pitch portrayed as a function of time on a screen to teach 
intonation to deaf subjects by visual pattern matching. Preliminary analysis 
indicated that some improvement in intonation patterns was achieved. 
Kringlebotn (1968) described experiments with visual and vibrotactile 
aids in teaching speech to deaf children. Experiments with an s-sound indi- 
cator giving visual or vibrotactile indication of the s-sound showed that 
the aid was useful in teaching this sound to deaf children. 

Boone (1966) compared 44. deaf children and 44 children with normal 
hearing on a number of acoustical and physiological variables associated 
with speech production. He found that the voices of the deaf children as 
compared to those of the children with normal hearing showed alterations 
of pitch level, resonance, and phonation duration. Suggestions were offered 
as to how these aspects of speech might be improved by the teacher. 

Cornett (1967) developed a method known as cued speech which might 
be of value in the teaching of speech as well as speechreading. The method 
consists of four hand positions and eight hand configurations (or cues) 
which provide information to the deaf person on those features of speech 
which àre not readily visible. By reading what is visible on a speaker's lips, 
supplemented by the cues for those features which are not visible, the deaf 
persons supposedly should be able to readily understand what is being said. 
Conversely, the cues can be used to instruct the child concerning nonvisible 
speech features in his own speech which are in need of improvement. 


Speechreading 


Research on speechreading continued to be scanty and concentrated on 
the development of tests and the exploration of factors which might be 
related to speechreading ability. Donnelly and Marshall (1967) discussed 
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the development of a multiple-choice test of speechreading with two equiva- 
lent forms. Meaningful divisions within the test were derived to assist in 
homogeneous therapy placement of deaf college students. Butt and Chreist 
(1968) developed a speechreading test for very young children. Data 
obtained from 130 hearing-impaired children ranging in age from 3 
to 9 years indicated the test was valid and reliable and suitable for 
children at the prereading level. Stepp (1966) studied the feasibility of 
using programed instruction in speechreading for self-study by acoustically 
handicapped children. The results indicated that the 8mm motion pictures 
as used in the project with 10 hard of hearing and profoundly deaf children 
were effective in providing speechreading practice for individual study. 

Evans (1965) presented speechreading films to 64 congenitally deaf or 
prelingually deafened children ages 8-16 years and related the scores to 
various psychological factors. He found that visual recognition, intelligence, 
and degree of hearing loss were the principal predictive variables, with 
visual recognition being the best predictor of speechreading potential. 
Schwartz and Black (1967) studied the effects of sentence structure on 
speechreading performance. Six kernel sentences and various transforma- 
tions of them were presented to subjects with normal hearing in the pres- 
ence of masking noise. Results indicated the transformational rules of 
generative grammar related systematically to success in speechreading. 

A new development was reported by Upton (1968). He described a wear- 
able eyeglass hearing aid which could provide visual cues of distinctive 
speech features not readily visible in speechreading. An electronic analyzer 
was used to extract voicing, fricative, and stop information from speech. 
Miniature lights mounted on eyeglasses worn by the subject were cause 
to flash in synchronism with the speech to form dynamic light patterns 
Tepresentative of the presence of those speech features. The cues provide 
aided the subject in speechreading. They also were of value in providing 
the subject with visual feedback of certain features of his speech output. 
The similarity between this device and cued speech (Cornett, 1967) will 
be noted. Cued speech and the eyeglass speechreading aid both attempt to 
Provide visual information of distinctive speech features not readily visible 
In speechreading. 


Amplification and Auditory Training 


There was continued research on the effects of amplification for persons 


with hearing impairment but little corresponding work on auditory train- 
ing. The use of amplification was concerned with two questions: (a) 5 
Amplification of value to deaf persons with very little residual hearing? 
and (b) What type of frequency amplification is best? These questions 
are continuations of the issues raised during the past 20 or 20 Medal 
through the educational use of amplification with profoundly deaf children. 
It would seem that the first question had been adequately answered in the 
rmative, yet it continues to appear as a subject of research. 
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Hirsh (1966) summarized recent developments in the use of hearing 
aids including stereophonic listening, selection of hearing aids, and greater 
use of hearing aids. À cautionary note was sounded by Macrae and Farrant 
(1965) who studied the effects of high-powered hearing aids on the residual 
hearing of a group of children with sensorineural deafness. It was con- 
cluded that the use of such aids tended to cause deterioration of residual 
hearing. This finding supported earlier work by Kinney (1961). It was 
questioned by Bellefleur and Van Dyke (1968) who studied the audiometric 
records of 58 deaf children covering a 10-year period and found no de- 
terioration of residual hearing because of amplification. Barr and Weden- 
berg (1965) followed 84 children with bilateral “perceptive” losses for a 
period of up to 15 years. Exogenous hearing impairments (maternal 
rubella or perinatal accidents) did not show any progressivity despite con- 
tinuous use of hearing aids. Hearing impairments caused by meningitis all 
showed progressivity. It was suggested that progression of loss was spon- 
taneous rather than caused by the use of amplification. 

Several attempts have been made to shift or transpose high-frequency 
speech sounds, with the aim of making them more audible and intelligible 
to persons with residual hearing in the low frequencies. Since most deaf 
children have some residual hearing in the very low frequencies, these 
experiments could be of considerable importance for future educational 
practices. Ling and Druz (1967) summarized the research in this area and 
reported a study of their own comparing results obtained with the use of 
a transposing instrument and a conyentional speech training aid. Results 
with the transposing instrument did not prove to be superior to those 
obtained on the speech training aid. Ling (1968) reported three experi- 
ments in transposition. One used a form of partial vocoding, one employed 
the Johansson (1966) transposing instrument, and the other used both. 
Results of the studies, which assessed auditory discrimination skills among 
children with low-frequency residual hearing trained on transposition, 
were largely negative. In spite of the present lack of positive results with 
transposition amplification, this appears to be a promising area for future 
research. 

Selective amplification to fit individual hearing losses has been a topic 
of considerable discussion and some research. The basic question has been 
whether essentially flat amplification of a broad band of frequencies is a8 
good as selective amplification of particular frequencies to fit individual 
hearing losses. Reddell and Calvert (1966) reported findings on 24 subjects 
with high-frequency loss and no previous experience with hearing aids. 
The subjects’ responses with aids custom-adjusted to their particular hear- 
ing losses proved to be superior to commercially available hearing aids 
selected by customary audiological procedures. 

Much interest has been generated, but little data reported, concerning 
the use of amplification and auditory training with infants and very young 
children. One approach which has resulted in considerable discussion 1$ 
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that of the Hearing Education through Auditory Research (HEAR) Foun- 
dation. Griffiths (1967) described the rationale, test techniques, and ther- 
apy procedures of this approach. Forty-two case histories were presented 
to illustrate improvements in hearing sensitivity that occurred as a result 
of early amplification and therapy. 

Gaeth and Lounsbury (1966) reported on the use of hearing aids by 
134 elementary school children who were hard of hearing. Interviews, 
test results, and measurements of acoustic characteristics of aids indicated 
that no more than 50 percent of the children were getting adequate hearing 
by the most lenient standards. Parent counseling and thorough training 
with the child and his hearing aid were recommended. 

Lichtenberg (1966) investigated the effects of auditory training on 
vowel and consonant discrimination of children who were hard of hearing. 
She found that intensive auditory training significantly improved dis- 
crimination ability in the children as compared with a control group of 
hard of hearing subjects who did not receive training. 


Manual Communication 


During the past 10 years there has been increased interest and research 
in the use of manual communication in educating deaf children. This 
interest developed from the research in Russia during the 1950's on the 
use of neo-oralism (fingerspelling and speech). The Russian research was 
summarized by Morkovin (1960) who reported that the Russians, in work- 
ing with deaf children over a period of several years starting at the age 
of 2, claimed to have succeeded in developing vocabularies of several 
thousand words by the time the children were 6 years old. The Russians 
also claimed that the use of fingerspelling fostered the development of 
speech and speechreading and that the deaf children in their experiments 
eventually were able to abandon fingerspelling and rely solely on speech 
and speechreading for communication. 

: Quigley and Frisina (1961) published a study co 
Institutionalization on deaf children. The study contained some data relat- 
ing to the influence of manual communication. They found that deaf 
children with deaf parents had poorer speech intelligibility but had sig- 
nificantly larger vocabularies and better educational achievement than 
deaf children who had parents with normal hearing. Stuckless and Birch 
(1966) compared two matched groups of deaf children, one group having 
een exposed to manual communication early in life because of having 
deaf parents and the other group not having had early exposure to manual 
Communication, The findings showed that the group with early aa. 
to manual communication was superior to the comparison group in nun 
ing, Written language, and speechreading and was similar to the com- 

Parison group in speech intelligibility and psychosocial development. 7 
, Quigley (1966a) reported preliminary findings of a five-year EH 
tion of the use of fingerspelling with deaf children in eight residential 
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schools. The children taught by the combined use of fingerspelling and 
speech were found to be superior to the comparison groups (without 
fingerspelling) on most variables in which meaningful language was in- 
volved. There were no systematic and significant differences between the 
fingerspelling and nonfingerspelling groups on speech intelligibility and 
speechreading ability. 

Meadow (1968) compared the development of self-concept in a group 
of deaf students having deaf parents and a group of deaf students having 
parents with normal hearing. She found that the group with deaf parents 
had better development of self-concept and better psychosocial adjustment 
than did the group with parents who had normal hearing. The group of 
students with deaf parents also had significantly higher academic achieve- 
ment and reading achievement and were superior in written language, 
fingerspelling, and the use of the language of signs. The two groups did 
not differ on speechreading and speech ability. 

Another group of studies of manual communication was concerned with 
analysis of the linguistic code of the language of signs and with develop- 
ment of methods for teaching the sign language and fingerspelling. Stokoe 
(1960) performed a linguistic analysis of the language of signs and 
attempted to describe its cherology (analogous to phonology in spoken 
language) and its syntactical structure. A further development of this work 
was a dictionary by Stokoe, Casterline, and Croneberg (1965) which 
presented a method for transcribing the language of signs and included 
an extensive lexicon of signs. Bornstein (1965) developed a filmed pro- 
gram for teaching the manual alphabet and reported on its use with a 
group of subjects. 


Language Development 


Recent research on the language development of the deaf child has begun 
to use the newer linguistic and psycholinguistic techniques. Rosenstein an 
MacGinitie (1965) edited a monograph containing studies by several 
authors using these techniques. 

Quigley and Moores (1967) used “cloze” techniques with deaf subjects 
by deleting every fifth word from selected reading passages and requiring 
the subjects to provide the missing words. The deaf subjects were signifi- 
cantly inferior to a control group with normal hearing in their response to 
the task on semantic and syntactic measures. Odom, Blanton, and Nunnally 
(1967) also employed “cloze” procedures with deaf subjects and found 
them to be inferior to a control group with normal hearing, with the 
inferiority being greater on syntactic than on semantic measures. 

Brannon and Murray (1966) obtained spoken language samples of 30 
sentences from 30 subjects with hearing impaired and 30 subjects wil 
normal hearing. Fifteen of the hearing-impaired subjects were classified a8 

hard of hearing and 15 as deaf. The deaf subjects had significantly lowe? 
total word output than did the other two groups. Both the deaf subjects 
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and the subjects who were hard of hearing had significantly lower struc- 
tural accuracy than the subjects with normal hearing. Brannon (1968) used 
the linguistic classification system of Jones, Goodman, and Wepman (1963) 
to analyze the spoken language of three groups of subjects: those with 
normal hearing, those who were hard of hearing, and those who were deaf. 
It was concluded that a significant hearing impairment reduced produc- 
tivity of both tokens and types of words. Moderate impairment lowered 
the use of adverbs, pronouns, and auxiliaries; a profound impairment 
reduced nearly all classes. 

Stuckless (1966a) collected written language samples from a stratified 
sample of students in schools for the deaf throughout the United States. 
Various objective measures were computed and correlated with judgments 
of the written samples by three teacher-judges. The three descriptive vari- 
ables which collectively had the highest correlation with teacher judgments 
were grammatic correctness ratio, type-token ratio, and composition length. 
Multiple regression. equations incorporating these three measures were 
developed. 

Recent research on.language development indicated there had been a 
shift from the analysis of language samples by traditional grammatical 
methods to application of psycholinguistic techniques in the study of the 
dynamics of language development in the deaf child and the relation of 
these to the dynamics of language development in the child with normal 
hearing. 


Educational Studies 


The extensive literature on the education of deaf children contained 
very little objective research. The few studies that were published were 
Scattered among a number of educational areas, and there were no attempts 
lo examine any important areas, such as programed learning or operant 
conditioning, in a systematic manner. T 

Quigley, Jenné, and Phillips (1968) reported a survey study of 653 
deaf individuals and individuals who were hard of hearing who attended 
326 accredited institutions of higher education in 45 states. Factors related 
lo success in college attendance were discussed, and recommendations 
Were made concerning special provisions that might aid increased age 
bers of hearing-impaired persons to benefit from higher education d 
ties for the genera] population. Salem (1967) reported on the abilities an 
Progress of seven graduates of a residential school for the deaf who A 
in attendance in a regular college. Vaughn (1968) reported the d 
of a study designed to provide supportive services for deaf students an 
Students who were hard of hearing in attendance at a college and a voca- 
tional schoo] for the general population. Extensive data were presented 
on the educational progress and occupational placement of the students. 
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Elliott and Armbruster (1967) discussed some possible effects of delay 
of early treatment of deafness. Questionnaire responses were obtained 
from parents of children enrolled in a school for the deaf which indicated 
that those children who had learning problems in addition to severe hear- 
ing impairment had received treatment services at a later age than the 
other children in the school. The data were interpreted as suggesting the 
hypothesis that sensory deprivation in hearing-impaired children resulting 
from delayed educational procedures as well as delayed sound amplification 
may produce an additional learning handicap which is only partly reversi- 
ble by later therapeutic procedures. 

Furth (19662) reported data adapted from a comprehensive survey of 
the reading ability of deaf children conducted by Wrightstone, Aronow, 
and Moskowitz (1963). The data showed that between the ages of 11 and 
16 years the mean grade equivalent scores of the deaf students advanced 
only from grade 2.7 to grade 3.5, or less than one grade level in five years. 
The data also revealed that by the age of 16 years only about 12 percent 
of the students in the national sample were scoring reading grade levels 
higher than grade 4.9. 


Social and Vocational Studies 


Greatly increased emphasis on the rehabilitation of deaf people has 
resulted in an increased number of research projects on the social and 
vocational aspects of deafness. Much of this research was summarized by 
Stuckless (1966b) in the proceedings of a research conference. Recent 
research projects were concentrated in the areas of assessment, social 
adjustment, and community services. 


Assessment 


Pimentel (1967) described the use of the Testing, Orientation, and 
Work Evaluation in Rehabilitation (TOWER) system in the vocational 
evaluation of deaf persons. Applications and results of the system, com- 
posed of more than one hundred specific job sampling tests in 13 broad 
job families, were given. The use of projective techniques in personality 
evaluation of deaf adults was discussed by Brenner and Thompson (1961). 
Limitations of personality instruments for assessment of deaf children and 
adults were studied by Rosen (1967). His research with the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory led to the conclusion that procedures 
dependent upon language responses are not suitable for personality assess 
ment of deaf persons. Rosen (1968) also studied the preferences of deaf 
college students regarding the hearing status of counselors. One in five 
of the subjects made a clear choice for a deaf counselor. The remaining 
80 percent preferred a counselor with normal hearing, a deaf counselor 
if necessary for adequate communication, or were impartial. Phillips a"' 
Berg (1967) presented information on the use of the SRA Verbal an 
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Non-Verbal Forms with deaf college students over a period of approxi- 
mately ten years. Hurwitz (1968) developed a classification system of 
vocational counseling goals and recommended methodologies as a means 
of objectifying counselor knowledge of practice and providing a common 
frame of reference in dealing with deaf persons of working age. 


Social Adjustment 


Rodda (1966) reported an investigation of 23 hearing-impaired students 
who left school in England. Information was provided on general back- 
ground, occupational expectations and provisions, social adaptability and 
mobility, and personality organization. The results of interviews with the 
children, their parents, and their teachers showed that the children had a 
different pattern of adjustment than nonhandicapped children. Craig 
(1965) studied the effects of deafness and of institutionalization on the 
development of the self-concept. She found that the accuracy of the self- 
concept of the deaf child was hampered by his language deficit, regardless 
of his residence in an institution or his home. The self-acceptance of the 
institutionalized deaf group was significantly higher than for a deaf non- 
institutionalized group and a nondeaf, noninstitutionalized group. 


Community Services 


A number of research and demonstration projects have explored the 
utilization of community services for deaf people. The October 1967 issue 
of the Journal of Rehabilitation of the Deaf is devoted to articles describing 
several such projects. The research on the development of community serv- 
ices seems to represent a major trend in the future provision of services 
for deaf persons at the community level. 
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Research in coun 
seling, guidance and personnel services as it is designed and carried out 
has much to be modest about. Most studies fail to ask or explore questions 
that in any way alter theoretical rationales, programs or practices. The 
authors who contributed chapters to this issue were asked to select studies 
carefully, to review them thoroughly, and to comment upon them critically 
and in detail. Authors were encouraged to focus on ways of making 
research more relevant to theory and practice, in part by identifying good — 
examples from the research literature. Where none were found, authors 
have suggested needed studies and new lines of inquiry. Authors have 
also identified the types of studies and the problem areas in which further 
inquiry seems futile. A primary purpose of this issue was that of making - 5 
research more relevant to theory and practice. | AN 

New chapters have been added on the topics of systems approaches 
in guidance, changes or outcomes of counseling, and relevancy in coun- 
seling research. Some chapters in the April 1966 issue of the Review have 
been retitled and the chapter on the appraisal function was dropped. 
A new procedure was initiated -with this issue. The authors were aided | 
by Consultants who were selected for their recognized competence in the 
topic area. Another innovation was the contribution of the Counseling and 
Personnel Services Information Center (ERIC) at the University of 
Michigan. The ERIC Center under the direction of Garry Walz assisted 
several of the authors in searching, compiling and reproducing documents 
not otherwise available. The Cooperative Community Educational Re- 
sources Center of Boulder, Colorado also provided bibliographic search 
support. 

The efforts of several persons deserve special acknowledgement. Mod 
individual authors merit praise for their hard work, especially for rc 
good-natured acceptance of the “editorial assistance" they nd Ss 
contribution of the Consultants is much appreciated. The editorial ass 

tance of Jack Hamilton and William Stilwell deserves special a. 
as does the encouragement, consideration and patience of Gene Glass, t 
General Editor. The services as consultants to the General Editor o 
Drs, Albert Roark, William Sease and Theodore Volsky of the University 
of Colorado are gratefully acknowledged. Finally, the excellent kin ii 
David Shaw who assisted with all phases of this Issue is much appreciated. 


` Carl E. Thoresen 
Issue Editor 


1: THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
GUIDANCE 


Martin R. Katz* 
Educational Testing Service 


In the previous triennial review on this topic, Kehas 
(1966) identified two divergent views of the relationship between guidance 
and theory. One is an “atheoretical orientation, crediting guidance with 
no independent substance and, hence, no need for its own theory.” The 
Other is a “substantive orientation,” which posits that guidance is not 
merely a “derivative of more basic disciplines,” but warrants distinctive 
theories of its own. Kehas characterized the work emanating from the 
atter orientation as mainly, “discussions of theory" with some presenta- 
tions of theoretical constructs, but no “full-blown theoretical systems of 
Suidance.” Theory has matured during the last three years, but is not 
Yet full blown. 


Metatheory 
As a helping profession, guid. ires a theory of intervention. 
guidance requi ; 
The foundation for a theory of intervention should include some dri 
‘tanding of the phenomena with which the intervention is concerned—for 
pople, what is the nature of career decisions and how are they made 
«the absence of a planned professional intervention? For an answer to 
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this question, the guidance profession looks to research in career develop- 
ment. Studies in the “natural history” of career development, however, 
while relevant for guidance theory, are not sufficient for it—just as theories 
of learning are not sufficient for a theory of instruction. Some of the topics 
to be covered in theoretical systems of guidance might include definitions, 
purposes, contents, methods and processes, outcomes, participants and 
settings (Katz, 1967). Of these, career development theory would pertain 
mainly to the content and outcomes of guidance. Career development 
theory may help in recognizing stages of development—in describing and 
explaining what is happening. The distinctive element in guidance theory 
goes beyond discovery and explanation of what is happening and leads 
into a rationale for what we (who?) want (why?) to make (how?) happen 
(did it2). “Theory” has often been used as an antithesis to practice; but 
guidance requires development of a theory for practice. 

Sprinthall and Tiedeman (1966) suggested that a comprehensive theory 
of guidance might emerge from a “consolidation of counseling theory and 
career development,” but they were not explicit about how the consolida- 
tion might take place. If guidance involves intervention in people’s lives, 
there would seem to be an obligation to be as explicit as possible about 
the nature of the intervention. Theory is, after all, an attempt to make 
implicit beliefs explicit. 

The convention is to support such beliefs with evidence. This leads 
to conclusiveness in theories. Another convention is to support beliefs with 
logical connections to other beliefs. This leads to inclusiveness. One may 
provide depth; the other, breadth, to borrow Oppenheim’s (1957) nomen- 

ature. 

Theories, like persons, go through stages of development. Examining 
the state of theory at a given time may serve as a crucial safeguard against 
premature hardening of practice. Breadth without depth can lead to 
shallow eclecticism that often comes from knowing too little about too 
much, but narrow depth can lead to the faddism that comes from knowing 
too much about too little. 

For that matter, a theory that is relatively broad and deep, if it 
becomes rigidified, is no guarantee against quackery. When practitioners 
lose perspective on the state of their theory, they may “know” too much 
about too much. Bakan (1968) recreated what may be regarded as a 
full-blown theory of guidance—phrenology. According to his analysis, 
phrenological theory had the flavor of modern science. It had breadth: 
concepts of anatomy and physiology were related to behavior, and the 
cortical localization of functions permitted measurement, diagnosis, pre- 
scription and training in accordance with “individual differences.” Phren- 
ology also acquired considerable depth by testing numerous propositions 
experimentally. It produced many successful outcomes. Bakan credited 
phrenology with bringing about humane treatment of the insane—"'exer- 
cising" a weakened faculty rather than "literally beating the devil out of 
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the afflicted.” Other significant and distinctive interventions based on 
phrenological theory included educating blind deaf-mutes previously re- 
garded as ineducable, advocacy of “learning by doing” and exposing infants 
to a multitude of sensations and stimuli. The theory of the skull eventually | 
“failed,” and vocational guidance as practiced by phrenologists became a 
pet subject for castigation in the literature of guidance through the 1930's. 

Clearly, a “full-blown theory of guidance”. is not without limitations. 
Any theory of intervention can be dangerous, but so can atheoretical 
intervention. In a beautifully written book, Kaplan (1964, p. 296) points 
up the uncertain (but irresistible) rewards of theory: 


... a theory . . . reaches out beyond itself. . . . The possi- 
bility of failure is intrinsic to its effort, and the aspiration to truth 
may be paid for by facing the ever-present risk of error, as the 
danger of death is the price exacted of life. . . . error, to be sure, 
is of man's making[;] so, in the same sense, is truth—"nothing 
ventured, nothing gained" is also sound epistemology. 


It is appropriate to note, in this connection, Bakan's claim that phrenology 
paved the way for the "American psychology" of James, Dewey and Angell. 


By virtue of metatheory, then, a theory may be useful even if it lacks 
veridicality. It must be remembered that a theory is not reality. It is the 
way we construe the world. It makes our premises, as well as our conclu- 
sions, explicit. It may deal, therefore, with what we believe we know and 


Still, it must be noted that some theories of action contain greater 
risks than others. The first rule of medicine is to do no harm. (Perhaps 
also, the heavy reliance placed on the counselor’s judgment accounts for 
some of the resistance to “behavioral” counseling.) It is not enough that 
a system be explicit. The most rigid dogmas can be highly explicit, But 
it is the rigidity, not the explicitness that should be feared. As Muller 
(1957, p. 70) said, *. . . pretensions to absolute certainty . . . are the ultimate 
source of corruption, the reason why the best becomes the worst and 
crusaders for heaven make a hell on earth.” Hence, the more explicit a 
system is and the more open to extension, modification, or even discard, 
the less harmful it may be. Of course, harmlessness is not a sufficient 
standard for a theory of intervention. ‘What other standards have been 


invoked? 


Standards and Judgments 


Efforts have been made to establish standards and pass judgment on 
the state of theory. Carkhuff (1966) and Carkhuff, Alexik and Anderson 
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(1967) gave counseling theory and “vocational choice theory” low marks, 
according to the rules of an inductive-deductive model specified in the latter 
article. The efforts reviewed in both areas—130 publications on counseling 
and 5 programs of research on “vocational choice"— were sternly denied 
the accolade of "theory." In the latter article, the authors complained of 
the lack of connection between low-level generalizations based on data and 
high-level constructs. In a judgment on the judges, however, the authors’ 
discussion of scientific method was characterized, in passing, as “jejune” 
by Roe (1968). The present reviewer merely wonders, how can an inductive- 
deductive model set standards for judging at what stage of development 
theory should be in a given field at a given time? If theoretical efforts have 
not come up to these standards, does this mean that there are no theories? 

In this connection, it is appropriate to note Bakan's (1967) argument 
that hypothesis testing is no royal road to psychological understanding. 
Oppenheim (1957), a distinguished philosopher of science, defined a num- 
ber of bipolar characteristics of theory—such as broad or deep, theoretical 
or observational, typifying or individualizing, specialistic or universalistic, 
nomothetic or idiographic, more or less balanced, strong or weak—in terms 
of two basic dimensions: extensity and strength. However, it should be 
emphasized that these characteristics are descriptive, not evaluative. 

To write of the theoretical foundations of guidance may seem pre- 
tentious to those who feel that research in guidance has much to be 
modest about. However, critics are perhaps more pretentious when they 
establish rigid ground rules to stipulate which sets of ideas may be dubbed 
“theory.” "Scientism" is not science. Although hypothesis-testing should 
not be scorned, neither should the element of play with ideas in theory. 
A search for symmetry, aesthetic pleasure, and simplicity ("Seek simplicity 
and distrust it,” said Whitehead) has made important contributions to the 
advancement of theory in the sciences as well as in the arts. 

As Kaplan (1964) said, “Every scientist is first of all a poet, giving 
to airy nothing a local habitation and a name.” But the interventionist 
is not so much a poet as a dramatist. He is concerned less with nouns than 
with verbs, and he is particularly concerned with the adverbs why and how. 


Terms, Definitions and Purposes 


As soon as men give something a name, they express or imply some 
theory about it. Sometimes nomenclature changes with changes in the 
popularity of a theory (cf. “occupational choice” and “career development”), 
but sometimes names are the potsherds of theories now deceased or mori- 
bund. Self-consciousness of counselors about their professional status may 
increase the mortality rates of terms. Only a little more than a decade 
ago, Super (1955) described the transition from “Vocational Guidance” to 
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“Counseling Psychology.” More recently, T: jedeman (1967), in his presi- 
dential address to the Division of Counseling Psychology, APA, urged that 
the profession exhume "guidance" and bury “counseling.” Counseling 
psychology, he said, had focused on techniques of counseling, and had not | 
been sufficiently concerned with defining goals “within the framework of 
education.” 

In school settings, counseling (a process) may be regarded as a major 
element in guidance (a program), which in turn may be considered a 
component of pupil personnel services (an administrative designation about 
which no more will be said in this chapter). By synecdoche, however, 
“counseling” has often stood for “guidance” in the literature. Tt seems 
defensible, therefore, in much of this chapter to treat the terms as over- 
lapping, if not interchangeable. Indeed, practitioners are called “guidance 
counselors” and “counselors” quite indiscriminately. However, it must be 
recognized that “counseling” is sometimes perceived to be more extensive 
than “guidance”: it is occasionally found in the company of such modifiers 


each other. Of greater concern is a distinctive definition of the territory 
that guidance and counseling jointly occupy in education. 

Historically, the field of guidance has been inundated by successive 
floods of educational purposes. Perhaps the high-water mark of non- 
definition was reached with such statements as “Guidance is education, 
and education is guidance,” and “All counselors are teachers, and all 
teachers are counselors.” In the sediment left by these waters have sprouted 
“special” activities—all designated counseling or guidance—to improve 
reading, health, citizenship, morality, manners, study habits, etc. This state 
of affairs led Katz (1967) to propound the bull, “If counseling is what a 


secondary school counselor does, it includes a host of activities besides 
de that “guidance” and counseling" 


on in the choices open to a student. 
decisions should be. It unequivocally 
other such “universals” of education. 


their distinctive concern is not with the “uni- 
versals” but with the *talternatives"—toward whi 
more permissive. (The terms 
from Smith, Stanley and Shores, 
between competing values: 
... if the role of bv mi dese p Eni an 
important role of guidance is to help ual come to terms 
o he culture-—that is, the choices he makes will indicate how 
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he sees himself in the culture. But first he must see the culture 
in himself. Thus, his first question should be, where have my 
values come from? Then he will be better prepared to ask, where 
are they taking me? (Katz, 1966, p. 4) 


In a similar vein, Tiedeman and Field (1965) delineated distinctive 
but overlapping roles for teacher and counselor in developing students’ 
“purposeful action,” which they have stated to be the purpose of guidance. 
Tiedeman and Field (1965, p. 257) listed three prerequisites for the 
development of goal-seeking behavior: the student must *]) know of goals 
and their bases as favored by others, 2) experience the expectation that 
he will learn how to evolve goal-directed activity of his own accord, and 
3) continually subject his wishes and expected responsibilities for purposeful 
action to critical examination.” They maintained that the teacher should 
work primarily in the realm of the fi first two of these conditions, and the 
counselor work in the latter two. Thus, teaching and guidance would 
complement each other in helping the student to cope with discontinuities 
in his career. 

Fitzgerald (1965) reported that over 90% of the total membership of 
the American School Counselor Association (ASCA) approved a Statement 
of Policy that defined counseling as “an accepting, non-evaluative relation- 
ship in which [a pupil] is helped to better understand himself, the environ- 
ment he perceives, and the relationship between these,” its purpose being 
“that most pupils will enhance and enrich their personal development and 
self-fulfillment by means of making intelligent decisions.” 


Behavioral Goals 


In a series of stimulating and provocative papers, Krumboltz (1965b, 
1966a, 1966b) appeared to reject clients’ self-understanding and self- 
acceptance as satisfactory goals of counseling. Instead, Krumboltz proposed 
as goals those specific and observable behavior changes that are desired 
by each client and are compatible with each counselor's values. He and 
his associates have given considerable attention to methods for accomplishing 
behavior changes; these methods will be considered later in this chapter. 
"There has been, perhaps, less clarity in Krumboltz's deemphasis of self- 
understanding in the formulation, definition and acceptance of goals. It is 
difficult to see how the client can adequately designate desirable changes 


of the discrepancy between these two states?—is not the only goal of 
guidance. There remain the planning and the accomplishment of the 
change. 1 “SRR UOI 

It may also be granted that, as Krumboltz (1966b) has said, behavioral ` 
changes can take place (for example, through reinforcement) without self- 


i 
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understanding. But it is difficult, then, to demonstrate that these changes 
were in accordance with the counselee’s goals. Does specific behavior 
change alone suffice? One of the generally accepted aims of guidance 
is to work itself out of a job—to help students grow increasingly able to 
solve their own problems, independently and self-sufficiently. Some insight 
into how the change took place would appear to be desirable for future 
self-direction. Furthermore, in deprecating self-understanding, does not 
Krumboltz tend to limit perception of the counselee’s goals? The Rogerian 
would ask, “What keeps the counselee from engaging in appropriate 
goal-directed behavior? If he wants to get better marks, doesn’t he know, 
as well as the counselor, that he must—let us say—spend more time 
studying?" What may be overlooked’is an implicit value conflict: “I want 
to get better marks” may leave unsaid “but I don’t want to spend more 
time studying.” Krumboltz does not explain how the unspoken clause gets 
into the counselee’s statement of goals or problem, without some attention 
to self-understanding. 

Guidance is not concerned just with the goal that the counselee says 
he wants at the moment—at report card time, for example. It is concerned 
with examined goals. It tries to stretch the counselee's perceptions without 
losing sight of present wants, to include a systematic exploration and 
examination of relevant values which will result in some adjudication 
between competing or conflicting values. Self-understanding, then, may 
be not just an instrumental element in changing behavior; it may survive 
as a higher-order goal of guidance. It is appropriate to note Shoben’s 
(1965) suggestion that problem-solving is less the aim of counseling than 
its raw material, The chief aim of counseling, in Shoben’s view, is “de- 
velopmental experience.” 

Krumboltz (1966b) also seems to have slighted the bases on which 
the individual counselor determines that a counselee's specific goal is 
“acceptable.” Has he avoided the question by simply delegating the 


responsibility to each counselor without specifying the social, cultural, 


ethical and individual components of the standards to be used by coun- 
selors? To what extent does the counselor’s stand depend on his affiliations, 


emphasis on problem-solving and behavior-changing as aims of counseling 
may be better suited for a model of instruction in which the goals are 
given (the “universals” again) than for a model of guidance in which 
the goals are to be chosen (the “glternatives”). In the former model, it has 
been suggested that society (rather than the individual being More 
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Existentialism 

"Theoretical writing in guidance is like a wind-harp activated by ideas 
that are in the air at a given time, such as behaviorism, existentialism, 
statistical decision theory, McLuhanacy, etc. This reviewer cannot attempt 
to cover all of these trends, but feels obligated to acknowledge the existence, 
at least, of existentialism. Having done so, he must admit failing to answer 
the question of its distinctive contributions to guidance theory. Buckley's 
(1966) summary seemed to be more readable than most. Unfortunately, 
the material that the reviewer was able—after a not inconsiderable struggle 
—to understand did not seem new, or unique to existentialism. (Unlike 
Moliere's character who was delighted to find that he had been speaking 
prose all his life, the present reviewer was somewhat dismayed to recognize 
that some of his previous writings might be labeled existentialist.) For 
example, one wonders whether he needed the existentialists to sound what 
Buckley called this “new note”: “.. . man is not entirely determined . . . 
he is never more human . . . than when he is making a decision . . .” 
Among the startling “changes or modifications” such a point of view may 
have on guidance were listed restoration of “freedom of thought and 


the counselor. (Confronted with these “new” notions, one is tempted to 
quote Horace: “There were kings before Agamemnon.”) Buckley listed 
seven objectives of existential counseling, lapsing for the most part into 


Three of the aims (which this reader thought he would have understood 
-if they had been classified together as one aim) are “to live with problems 
. .. Without undue... feelings of frustration, anger or anxiety,” “to live 
with human anxiety . . . to accept limitations . . . as an integral part 
of being human,” and “to accept suffering itself, when inescapable. . . ." 

These aims make a nice contrast with the behaviorist emphasis on 
problems to be solved. Social modeling and reinforcement are to the 
behaviorist like the lever to Archimedes: "Give me a place to stand, and 
I can raise the world.” 

Tiedeman (1967) seemed to maintain a foot in each camp by dis- 
tinguishing between “predicaments to be tolerated” and “problems to be 
solved.” He held that the counselor should not only expect but “cultivate” 


standard for defining purposes can be found in a paper by Diederich (1951) 
in which the author went on to propose an ethical basis for educational 
objectives. Although Diederich did not consider aims of guidance as such, 
many of the arguments against various bases for educational objectives 
will prove challenging to those who try to define goals for guidance. 
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Career Development Theory, the Content of Guidance 


It has already been suggested that career development theory con- 
tributes primarily to the content rather than to the purposes or me! 
of guidance. It is not surprising, then, that Osipow's (1968) review of 


can contribute to guidance is the identification of stages, dimensions, 
measures and norms. These provide bases for classification, prediction 
and evaluation that are necessary and useful, despite historical misuses 
of descriptives as imperatives. (This misuse is analogous to the instruc- 
tional misconception of mean scores or average grade equivalents as 
standards that all students should be brought up to-) 

Especially noteworthy contributions to measurement of vocational 
maturity have been made by Crites (1965) and Gribbons and Lohnes 
(1968). Gribbons and Lohnes found that Readiness for Vocational Plan- 
ning scores obtained in grade 8 predicted criteria of vocational coping 
and competence when the students were two years out of high school. 
This finding can be. taken to indicate that certain types of intervention 
in career decision-making at grade 8 may have long-range as well as 
short-range effects. 

In a manifestation of what may be called neo-trait-and-factor theory, 
Cooley and Lohnes (1966) contributed to measurement for guidance by 
using test space (involving the large numberof Project TALENT tests) 
to classify occupations and predict occupational “choice.” These classifi- 
cations and predictions might serve as part of a comprehensive information 
system for guidance. 

Katz (1968) attempted to derive from trends in career development 
an understanding of what he took to be the content of vocational guidance 
—matters relevant to the choices that society requires or permits. (For 
example, is the choice between work and non-work now to be classified 
with the “alternatives” rather than with the "universals"?). These choices 
were translated by Katz into the outline of a “curriculum” for guidance. 
Hansen (1967) described more fic curriculum activities that are in 
keeping with current vocational development theory. O'Hara (1968) 
derived from vocational development theory the stages of "vocational 
learning" that might order the use of occupational information in guidance. 
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Hershenson (1968) indicated some of the implications of his life-stage 
vocational development system for guidance. Although these publications 
might all be termed relevant to the “content” of guidance, none dealt 
specifically with counseling methods. 


Processes and Methods 


Krumboltz (1965a, p. 226) posed the following question(s): 

For clients desiring help on each type of problem of concern to the 
counselor 

What techniques and procedures, When used by what kind of coun- 
selors, 

With which type of clients, For how long, And in what sequence 

Will produce which types of behavior change? 


Responses to this litany have been forthcoming in profusion from the 
reports of a series of experiments undertaken by Krumboltz and his asso- 
ciates. Social modeling and operant conditioning have been the common 
techniques. Krumboltz and Schroeder (1965) found that reinforcement 
produced significantly more information-seeking behavior outside the in- 
terview for female students in their sample, but not for males, while 
model-reinforcement counseling produced converse results (the models were 
male). Thoresen and Krumboltz (1967) examined in some detail the 
relationships between interview Tesponses and external behavior; they 
called attention to the complex interactions that remained to be studied 
among such variables as personality, characteristics of counselors, histories 
and expectancies of students, etc. Krumboltz, Varenhorst and Thoresen 
(1967) found that use of female social models did increase the information- 
seeking behavior of females; but differences in attentiveness and prestige 
of the model counselor did not affect the criterion behavior. Thoresen, 
Krumboltz and Varenhorst (1967) attempted to clarify the complex inter- 
action effects of sex of counselors, models and students, Krumboltz (1968) 
reviewed specific application of behavioral counseling to groups. These 
seem to be only the beginning, since many additional experiments are 
foreshadowed by the questions already raised, such as what characteristics 
of certain counselors make them potent reinforcers for certain students. 
Social modeling presumably suggests appropriate behavior so the 
counselor will not have to wait so long for it to appear before reinforcing 
it. At the same time, the modeling itself can reinforce the desired behavior 
vicariously. Of course, similar dynamics may be involved in simply telling 
students what to do. How well, one wonders, would the experimental 
groups have compared in information-seeking behavior with control groups 
that the same counselors had simply told to go out and get some informa- 
tion? As Carroll (1968) indicated, most human learning comes “from 


being told.” 


— i 
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Truax (1966) linked behaviorism to Rogerian principles; he found 
some evidence that therapists who are high in the qualities espoused by 
Rogers (genuineness, empathy, warmth) may serve as more potent rein- 
forcers than therapists rated low in these qualities. One would still expect 
to find differences between what the behaviorists and the Rogerians might 
purport or tend to reinforce in a given case. 

Hummel (1966) described “ego-counseling” as a “complex of preferred 
counselor attitudes and strategies to be implemented flexibly and with 
respect for the counselee’s ultimate freedom. . . -? In method, "ego- 
counseling" seems to be Rogerian; its definition of “particular sectors” 
seems close to the behaviorists’ concern with accomplishing specific coun- 
selee goals or solving specific problems: its “broad sectors” seem to refer 
to such matters as defining values in connection with decision-making. 


Decisional Processes 


In the sections on purposes and contents of guidance, this reviewer 
has neglected much of the literature on guidance as decision-making, 
largely because most of the basic statements were made before the period 
covered here. Some developments in method, however, seem worth noting. 

Clarke, Gelatt and Levine (1965) and Gelatt (1967) emphasized the 
role of local research in developing the informational and predictive com- 
ponents of decision-making; they described the procedures used in the 
Palo Alto Schools, Gelatt and Clarke (1967) dwelt at some length on the 


(1967) illustrated the use of the Bayesian approach. Boocock (1967) de- 
scribed role-playing in simulated career decision situations, 8S embodied. 


has emphasized the crucial importance of individual values in decision- 
making, outlined a model that combines a value system, an information 
system and a prediction system. The role of guidance in the student’s 
examination of values need not be merely maleutic, but can lead him to 
“try on for size” values that have previously been unfamiliar. Also yee 
sizing the psychological importance of value systems, Rokeach (1968) 
described an approach to changing students’ values—through PrE Tanpa 
of the student with his inconsistencies—that this reviewer believes will be 
useful as well in a student's explorations of values. The Information System 
for Vocational Decisions (1967) described a computer-based system for 
instructing students in career decision-making concepts and for helping 
them to convert facts and data into relevant and useful information. It 
emphasized, also, development of the student's “sense of agency. 
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guidance, are perhaps most productive when they are both made explicit 
and kept open. This combination of explicit and open theory seems best 
to promote learning from experience (which Kaplan, 1964, contrasts with 
learning by experience). Until youth has been exposed to fairly extensive 
and intensive experiences (real or simulated), hardening of theories about 
self may be premature, 


Conclusion 


Guidance, still struggling through a youthful identity crisis, may also 
be better off at this time continuing to seek a full-blown theory than 
finding one. 
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Palo Alto Unified School District 


In this chapter selected articles and publications clearly 
related to research are discussed and commentary is provided on recent 
developments in guidance research at the elementary and 
levels. In preparing the chapter a variety of sources in addition to th 


chapter. Since the topic of almost every chapter in this issue is a part, in 


some way, of school guidance programs, it becomes 
and perhaps irrelevant to continue to consider guidance programs sepa- 


rately. 


In the last Review of Educational Research issue devoted to guidance, 
Kehas (1966) described guidance as 8 basic construct which embraces 
counseling, school psychology, school social work and other activities. He 


defined related research as that which flows from or leads to particular 
theoretical formulations on guidance. "Theoretical formulations would in- 
clude those efforts to develop systematic conceptual frameworks for pur- 
poses, practices, functions and the substance of guidance in education. The 


present chapter utilizes this definition of 
ptual frameworks. The term guidance serv- 


ment of such systematic conce) 
*Dr. Verne Faust, Miami University, and Dr. Lyle D. Schmidt, University of Minnesota, 
the ion of this chapter. 


served as consultants to Dr. Gelatt on 
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ices will be used without debating its virtues compared to pupil personnel 
services and other terms. 


Guidance Research, Theory and Practice 


Disagreement on philosophy and basic objectives for guidance services 
continued during the last three years. Objectives, when stated, were usually 
vague, causing confusion and controversy about the roles, function and 
outcomes of guidance services, 

A major research problem for guidance is to demonstrate that some- 
thing happens as a result of providing such services, Guidance services 


defined, specific objectives must be stated, and guidance practices related 


Clarke, Gelatt and Levine (1965) presented a decision-making frame- 
work for guidance and illustrated how this model could be utilized to 
evaluate and improve school guidance functions, The authors proposed a 
Strategy for guidance research and suggested three types of research activi- 
ties: 1) information research which consists of studies collecting data 
relevant to educational-vocational decisions, 2) evaluation research which 
identifies program deficiencies, and 3) research which assesses attempts at 
improvement. » 
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Katz (1966) built a model for guidance role and function which 
focuses on decision making and which permits the application of modern 
technology. His model combines three systems of data: a value system, 
an information system and a prediction system. 

Additional References: Strowig and Sheets (1967); Grosz (1968). 
Comprehensive Programs 

Guidance programs are being developed which attempt to present a 
modern, comprehensive approach to the provision of guidance services. 
These programs are directly related to the total educational process. Flana- 
gan (1967) is supervising an individual educational development project 
at the American Institutes of Research. One of the activities of this project 
is to assemble, develop, test and evaluate guidance procedures for defining 
a specific educational program for each student. The program will take 
into account the student’s aptitudes, abilities, interests and background. 
The project is called PLAN: A Program for Learning in Accordance with 


system at Harvard for vocational decision-making. Among others, the 
College Entrance Examination Board and the California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators are supporting development of a state 
guidance plan which utilizes a modified systems approach (McDaniel, 
1968). 


growth with school characteristics and student educational experiences. 
These studies may certainly influence the future of educational and guid- 
ance practices, since what is assessed and made pul 
objective given the highest priority in the future. The following are exam- 
ples of assessment studies: National Assessment Program (Tyler, 1965; 
Higgins and Merwin, 1967); Equality of Educational Opportunity (Cole- 
man, 1966); Study of Academic Prediction and Growth (Hilton and Myers, 
1966); School to College: Opportunities for Postseco! 
SCOPE (Tillery, Sherman and Donovan, 1968); and 


vices (IRCOPPS) has been organized to conduct survey and experimental 
guidance research throughout the country. 
been established for this purpose (Goldman, 1966). 
Additional Reference: Trent and Medsker (1967). 


Counselor as Researcher 
A counselor’s philosophy and practice in guidance will be influenced 
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by his position on the “clinical ys. statistical prediction” controversy. The 
degree to which a guidance practitioner is interested in conducting his own , 


research and in the research of others may depend upon his position on X 


the clinical-statistical, subjective-behavioral, intuitive-objective continua. 

Goldberg (1968) reviewed the research on clinical judgments pub- 
lished since Meehl's (1954) Clinical vs. Statistical Prediction. Goldberg 
summarized the studies by observing that the typical findings show that 
clinical judgments tend to be rather unreliable, only minimally related to 
the contidence and experience of the judge, relatively unaffected by the 
amount of information available to the judge, and rather low in validity 
on an absolute basis. Goldberg proposed a learning model (essentially a 
research model) to help clinicians improve their clinical inference ability. 

Edgar (1966) examined the underlying philosophical assumptions of 
guidance research. He called evaluation without values a “wistful wish." 
If counseling is an orderly and lawful process, then what happens in 
counseling must lead to verifiable and predictable outcomes. “If counselors 
are to be purposeful and effective agents of change, they simply cannot 
remain directionless” (Edgar, 1966, p. 1029). 

Chenault (1965) asked for debate on the value assumptions under- 
lying research; she maintained that researchers are handicapped by “the 
monolithic tradition,” that research literature is unilateral, and that pro- 
fessional excellence is narrowly defined. Chenault suggested that “un- 
traditional research” is called for to test but not necessarily to discard 
traditional assumptions, 

Noble intentions and “intangible” effects alone are no longer adequate 
justification for the existence of guidance practitioners, Practitioners must 
ask themselves if guidance practices produce desired results, 

The need for guidance research to be conducted by local guidance 
practitioners has recently been acknowledged. The Association of Coun- 
selor Educators and Supervisors and the College Entrance Examination 
Board jointly sponsored a book (Moore et al., 1966), Research Guidelines 
for High School Counselors, to assist counselors in conducting research. 
The book includes chapters on prediction studies, follow-up studies, opinion 
surveys, career choice, student attitudes, counseling effectiveness and sys- 
tems analysis. The American School Counselors Association's Research 
Committee is currently preparing a practical, descriptive monograph to 
assist school counselors in conducting local research studies to answer 
relevant questions about their own schools (Varenhorst, in press). 

Eckerson (1967, p. 353), in discussing the overlap in elementary 
school guidance among eight pupil personnel Services, said, “the functions 
and basic understandings of counselors rest largely on the research and 
experience of other disciplines.” Elementary guidance must, according to 
Eckerson, equip itself with research methods if it is to develop professional 
status and carve out its own identity, 


Banta (1967) suggested that the new guidance researcher might be a 


e 
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psychologist concerned with research in contemporary and historical social 
settings—the community. This future guidance worker will include re- 
search as part of his ongoing role, but this research will be in the school 
and community and not in the sequestered laboratory. This new researcher 
will have or be affected by several major features. First, there will be a 
tendency for the research variable to become a value, an issue of vital 
concern rather than just another convenient variable. Second, the research 
cannot be an abstract evasion; findings must be applied “judiciously and 
forcefully” to guidance practices. Third, the new psychologist must have 


Finally, the new researcher, to be successful in this “laboratory in com- 
munity research,” must develop new “security operations.” He must give 
up much that he has come to value: the privacy of his office, the rigor 
of the laboratory, the publication criterion, and the protection of a defined 


ole. 

The following points have been generally emphasized in the research 
literature: 1) a framework for the provision and evaluation of guidance 
services is desirable; 2) the goals and specific objectives of guidance ser- 
vices need to be explicitly stated; 3) the question of values cannot be 
ignored; and 4) research that is undertaken must be locally meaningful 
and related to procedures used and objectives sought. 


Additional References: Krumboltz (1965); Krumboltz (1966). 


Guidance Programs 


Concern has increased for K-12 guidance programs. Little is to be 
gained, therefore, by continuing to emphasize the separation between 
elementary and secondary school guidance. Such division only fosters the 
perpetuation of two conflicting camps in school guidance. 


Counselor Role and Role Perceptions 

Since most guidance programs are staffed by counselors, what a coun- 
selor does and how his role is perceived are important considerations. It 
becomes increasingly evident, however, that counseling is no longer 
only function of a guidance program. 

Gabbert, Ivey and Miller (1967) tested the hypothesis that counselors 
will vary in their ability to work ‘with different types of clients. Client 
attitudes toward the counselor were examined and found to differ among 
counselors. Sex differences, type blem and duration of 
counseling were found to be important factors relative to client attitudes 


about counselors. 
ar erections ch DAMEN Ve uns ME E 


object of a number of studies. Rosen (1967) reviewed the literature on 
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preferences of clients with respect to the characteristics and procedures of 
counselors. He made suggestions concerning methods and areas of needed 
research, such as more experimental research rather than more correla- 
tional survey studies. Further research is needed on the client's preference 
for counselor personality and counseling procedures, the client's ability 
to discriminate between preferences and expectations, and the reasons for 
students’ seemingly adverse feelings about discussing personal problems, 
as compared to educational problems, with high-school counselors. 


Pratte and Cole (1965) studied perceptions of referred and self-referred 
students; they found that voluntary (self-referred) clients had a better 
understanding of the counselor’s role. If it is true that students with a 
“better understanding” of the counselor’s role are more apt to seek coun- 
seling, then programs need to explore ways of providing experiences that 
will enhance such understanding. Of course, the question remains un- 
answered whether increased seeking of counseling leads to increased coun- 
seling effectiveness. 


Guidance Information and Prediction 


Providing students and adults with information for increased self- 
understanding, for making predictions, and for expanding alternatives in 
decision-making is another important aspect of guidance programs. Re- 
search can improve the quantity and quality of the information and can 
increase the effectiveness of presentation methods. 

Watley (1966a) studied counselor variability in making accurate 
predictions by comparing their ability to predict freshman grades. He found 
that counselors differ significantly and that the ability to predict accurately 
was not related to the counselor’s confidence (Watley, 1966b). Seeking 
to answer the question: “Do counselors know when to use their heads 
instead of the formula?”, he studied the effect of validation experience 
on judges known to predict educational criteria with high, moderate and 
low accuracy (Watley, 1968). Results showed that accuracy did not 
improve after validation experience: the answer to his question was “No.” 


the type of college entered could be predicted almost as accurately at 
grade nine as at grade twelve. Clarke and Gelatt also found that many 


Berdie and Hood (1966) studied predicting plans for college atten- 
dance. They concluded that guidance must take into account that the 
relationships between the predictor variables and the criterion for the 


£e 
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A person can both remember his past and imagine his future, and 
since his goals and objectives are affected by his expectations, the self- 
concept might be described as a series of self-predictions. The importance 
of providing adequate and relevant guidance information and counseling 
services on which to base these self-predictions seems evident. In the 
absence of reliable knowledge, counselors and students will continue to 
make unwise predictions and decisions. 

A systems approach as a framework for the provision of school guid- 
ance services is beginning to gain attention and support. (See chapter 9 
in this issue.) Cooley (1968), for example, applied the systems approach 
to guidance in an individualized educational organization. When assisted 
by the computer, such an approach provides the student with “feedback 
information” as well as “feed-forward information” to aid him in decision 
making. Perhaps the systems perspective holds the greatest promise for 
the future of guidance. 


Additional References: Tolbert (1966); Bartlett and Green (1966). 


Research Studies 

Conclusive and relevant research results about school guidance pro- 
grams were not plentiful in the last three years. The examples presented 
in this section illustrate the types of research being conducted and the 
need for a broader approach. Van Hoose and Valakas (1968) mailed 
questionnaires to state guidance directors in fifty states, four American 
territories and the District of Columbia. They received a 100% return. 
They included questions about the number of counselors employed, 
training, their certification status, their source 
state standards. Van Hoose and Vafakas (1968, p. 9 
“standards are vague and lack specificity in terms of objectives oe ve 


ducing desired changes in children." Thus, the Van Hoose and V. 
i de earlier in this chapter that the 


Barclay (1967) conducted experimental research to determine 
evidence of behavior change could be obtained from a group of fifth-grade 


children who were subjects of three different treatments. The criteria for 


change (increased social acceptance) Were sociometrie scores, teacher 


ratings, parts of the Holland Vocational Preference Inventory, and a 
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semantic differential measure. The treatments were: 1) an experimental 
intervention procedure in one class by psychologist interns, 2) instruction 
to the teacher on ways to positively reinforce selectively, and 3) a change 
of teachers after a five-week period. The first treatment included such 
interventions as sociodrama, a social spelling game and small-group coun- 
seling. Results generally favored the first treatment. Barclay urged that 
more experimental studies instead of correlational surveys be conducted. 
He called for elementary counselors to function as an integral part of the 
school rather than functioning as “visiting dignitaries” who appear and 
summon children to meet with them. 


Pierce-Jones, Iscoe and Cunningham (1968) conducted a demonstra- 
tion-research program in Texas elementary schools, The research study, 
supported by IRCOPPS, tested the hypothesis that something referred to 
as “sustained consultation” about children with teachers would produce 
changes in the “mental health promotion orientations” of teachers. This 
project developed from an interest in seeking alternatives to providing 
direct guidance services to children. A basic criterion instrument, Dimen- 
sions of Teachers Opinions (DOTO), was developed along with other 
criteria and predictor measures, Results after one year of the experimental 
treatment revealed that no measurable differences in the orientation of 
teachers were found on the criterion instruments between teachers receiving 
consultation and teachers receiving no consultation. Although teachers 
believed that the child behavior consultation service was valuable and 
requested its continuation, no evidence of its value was established. 


The Pierce-Jones, Iscoe and Cunningham study illustrates two prob- 
lems often related to the usefulness of research results. The first problem 
is determining the appropriateness of the criterion. Does it mean anything, 
for example, to have teachers score higher on the DOTO? Do teachers 
who score higher behave better toward children or teach more effectively? 
The second problem is fulfilling the need for a variety of criteria. A study 
such as this should use a variety of criteria, including behavioral evidence. 
Possibilities for multiple criteria include measures of actual behavior changes 
in teachers and students and measures of ratings by others of attitude 
changes in teachers and students. Since teacher consultation was being 
tested as an alternative to direct service to children, these two treatments 
should be experimentally compared. Until more research is done with 
other criteria, it would be unfortunate to conclude that teacher consulta- 
tion is ineffective. This study provided too little data about what actually 
happened. 

Another IRCOPPS project (Shaw and Rector, 1968) provided a frame- 
work for conducting research on school guidance services. This study 
demonstrated the value of multiple criteria, including behavioral measures. 
The project emphasized a guidance program as a modification of the 
school environment through intervention with significant adults. The 


yay M À—À I 
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participating adults received parent and teacher group counseling. Signifi- 


53 cant differences were found in favor of students of adult participants vs. 


non-participants in such areas as school grades; achievement and test 
scores; and frequency of excused and unexcused absences, tardiness and 
discipline referrals, The authors suggested the following implications of 
their study: 1) the model of the prevention of learning difficulties through 
environmental intervention is feasible; 2) the need for specific objectives 
and evaluation of outcomes is basic; and 3) the observable behavior of 
participants and those affected by them must be assessed as well as self- 
reported attitude change when evaluating outcomes of guidance practices. 
For example, Shaw and Rector discovered in their research on group coun- 
seling that behavior change of participants occurred without apparent 
attitude change as assessed by a written questionnaire. 


Additional References: Carkhutf (1966); Sullivan (1966); Kelz (1966). 


A Personal Commentary 


Based on this reviewer's own experience in school guidance and a 
survey of three years of literature, these tentative propositions are offered: 


1. Non-professional support personnel are necessary. 
The debate regarding title, role, function, status and training of. 


guidance workers has been and will continue to be rather futile. Confusion 


will remain until guidance can clearly identify its purposes and objectives, 
and evaluate both 


develop a unifying theory that will suggest procedures, b 

the effectiveness of the procedures and the accomplishment of the objectives. 
Present debates on role function and status detract from the capacity 

of guidance and counseling to meet the current and changing needs of. 


youth. This detraction is caused by what Gordon (1965) called an in- 
appropriate model. In this type of model, a “fully qualified professional 
person” takes all responsibility for guidance and counseling. To combat 
the inadequacies of these “compleat clinicians” to meet current needs, the 
typically proposed solution is to increase the dosage. That solution solves 


only the problem of protecting the traditional role identities of present 


professionals. les in school 
recognize that many Toles 100 
Guidance personnel need to levels of skills and 


guidance can be played by many people with different leve 

training. The Apis Personnel and Guidance Association (1966) has 
adopted a statement of policy regarding support personnel for the coun- 
wise to defend traditional roles and 


purposes and responsi- 
bilities; one of those responsibilities is to conduct comparative experimental 
studies to answer the question: Who can provid 
effectively and efficiently? 
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2. Guidance goals and research must be related to the total educational 
System. 

School guidance as a basic construct embracing counseling, school 
psychology, social work and education should have the general goal of 
arranging environmental conditions to provide successful learning experi- 
ences for all students. This goal would include preventing learning diffi- 
culties through environmental intervention and assisting students to become 
capable and independent decision-makers. Appropriate guidance proce- 
dures can be derived and assessed from knowledge of learning processes 
and from modern theories of social behavior. 

One important guidance objective is to identify and respond to current 
major issues which have psychological, social and educational implications 
for children. For example, the current personal and social problems facing 
youth in regard to drug usage, student unrest and protest, and race relations 
require a vigorous guidance approach. The present problems of education 
in regard to the relevancy of the curriculum, the appropriateness of evalua- 
tion methods, and the need for “affective” learning also demand critical 
inquiry by guidance researchers, Guidance programs should include active 
efforts to influence the values, the policies and the practices of schools, 
based on the knowledge and understanding of student behaviors. Such a 
change will require guidance workers to become specialists in learning 
processes, leaders in introducing innovations, and activists in providing 
in-service training for personnel. It will require the courage to change 
and to actively ask for change. Guidance research can then be applied 
to determining to what extent objectives are being achieved, to find out 
which procedures are most effective in effecting change, and to provide 
relevant "guidance content" for students and teachers. 

3. Guidance information research can contribute to guidance content. 

Although the information-giving aspect of guidance enjoys little pres- 
tige, it is, nevertheless, a vital activity. Knowledge about decision-making, 
human judgment, prediction and self-content indicates the importance of 
information giving. Locally conducted information research can help the 
content of guidance information become more effective, reliable and rele- 
vant. Data from local follow-up studies can help students see alternatives 
and probabilities for their post-high school decisions. Data from studies on 
present student interests, abilities and attitudes can help both students and 
teachers make current decisions, This is not evaluation research, but it is 
the kind of research that provides data to be interpreted to students and 
teachers for their use. 

4. Guidance research must directly involve students and guidance workers. 

Research must be designed and conducted in the schools where the 
research questions are being asked and where the struggle for relevancy 
exists. Guidance services and research need to involve students more in 
determining the kind of services to be offered and to involve both students 
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and guidance personnel more in conducting research. Involving students 
in setting their own guidance objectives will assure individually relevant 
guidance programs and will assist in teacher decision-making. Making 
students and guidance personnel responsible for participating in studies 
will improve the chances that research will answer relevant questions, 
thereby increasing the likelihood that research results will be used. 


5. Guidance services and research must be innovative. 

Perhaps what is needed most today are new, daring and imaginative 
approaches to the provision of guidance services and to their evaluation. 
Cramer and Stevic (1967), reviewing the literature on pre-college guidance 
research, ably expressed this reviewer's position by stating that current 
guidance research seems to be “whipping dead horses,” neglecting areas 
that need investigation and using only traditional research models. 

New, daring and imaginative approaches may require that some tra- 
ditional professional identities be ignored and that some mystical and 
intangible goals be translated into more manageable and concrete objec- 
tives. For example, a systems approach will require specificity of objectives. 
A variety of personnel and a variety of outcome criteria are needed in 
research. More careful listening to students and teachers is required so 
guidance services and research can be conducted with those students 
teachers rather than merely providing services for them. 

Guidance personnel must pro ide leadership for the continued develop- 
ment of new school organization and curricula; they can no longer be 
mere spectators. The flexibly scheduled school, the non-graded school, the 
extensive use of independent study, individualized instruction, and the 
greater freedom and responsibility of the student in making decisions about 
his education all have profound implications for guidance research and 
practice. 

Participating in the creation of new educational institutions necessi- 
tates new kinds of guidance research. Such research will provide not only 
a measurement of change in our institution, but will furnish an avenue 
for the development and communication of change. 
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3: HIGHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
AND STUDENT DEVELOPMENT 


Harold A. Korn* 
Stanford University 


That higher education is facing a time of crisis and 
change is generally conceded, but agreement ends with that concession. 
Finding solutions to the problems is complicated by competing, often 
antagonistic views. In this chapter, focused on recent literature and research 
on the student in higher education, an attempt is made to clarify the 
problems, identify relevant conceptual and methodological approaches, and 
raise questions concerning the most effective path to constructive change. 
The period from June 1965 to October 1968 is reviewed, with occasional 
reference made to earlier studies. à 

*Higher education programs" usually refer to those activities which 
take place outside the formal curriculum. These activities are performed 
or supervised by members of the student personnel services professions. 
"Traditional student personnel programs need critical reappraisal in light 
of the current needs of students. "Student development” refers to a point 
of view which is consistent with the goals of the traditional liberal arts 
philosophy, but goes an important step further by recognizing that the 
affective domain of behavior must be explicitly taken into account along 
with the cognitive domain. Unless both of these areas of behavior are 


*Dr. Alexander Astin, American Council on Education, Dr. Clyde Parker, University 
of Minnesota, and Dr. Nevitt Sanford, Stanford University served as consultants to 
Dr. Korn on the preparation of this chapter. 
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recognized in teaching the curriculum and in the activities of the extra- 
curriculum, the goals of a liberal education cannot be achieved. 

In this chapter, the author attempts to demonstrate the relationship 
between the findings of the behavioral sciences and the practices of student 
personnel services. The author also strives to center the attention of 
behavioral scientists upon the pressing day-to-day problems of the campus 
community. ; 


Higher Education: A Social System 
Interrelated with Other Social Systems 


Higher Education and Contemporary Society 


One hundred years ago students were the most effective agents of 
campus reform. Rudolph (1965), in making this point, suggested that 
earlier students were able to use colleges as an instrument of their matura- 
tion; now the university serves professors more effectively than students. 

Few issues have remained the same during the hundred-year span 
that Rudolph sought to understand; one of those unchanged issues is the 
yearning of students for a sense of purpose and fulfillment. For decades, 
higher education programs have been philosophically committed to helping 
students develop. But as Koile (1966) phrased it, the profession has been 
"Forever the Bridesmaid." The student personnel profession's relatively 
minor influence on the functioning of higher education must be under- 
stood in the context of higher education's role in Society. A perspective on 
what has happened in our society is necessary, even though some may 
question the relevance of history and social criticism to scientific research. 

In the past 100 years, higher education has moved from a numerically- 
small and only marginally-powerful social institution to the center stage 
of what economist and social critic Galbraith (1967b, see especially chapter 
25) calls the New Industrial State. The Academic Revolution, born of the 
increasing demand for specialized talent for our complex technology, was 
examined in detail by Jencks and Riesman (1968). They argued that the 
prestige and. power of graduate schools with their discipline-centered pro- 
grams have led to the stifling of liberal arts goals. Specialization and bigness 
are not inherently antithetical to human values and personal development, 
but they tend to be inversely correlated. 

The threat of technology to the human condition has attracted the 
attention of numerous social critics: Marcuse (1964) and Mumford (1966) 
are among the most articulate. In Beyond Alienation, Becker (1967) has 
presented a provocative analysis of the current educational dilemma and 
an imaginative set of alternatives for curriculum reform based on the 
“New Moral View of the World.” 
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It is necessary to move from the abstract discussion of the conditions 
of contemporary man to a detailed analysis of how our social institutions 
influence the lives of individuals. In the past, the emphasis has too often 
been either on understanding society or understanding the individual, 
rather than on their mutual interaction. A few men of wisdom, however, 
have offered a perspective on this interaction; an outstanding example is 


* found in Sanford's (1964) analysis of higher education. 


Systems Perspective 


In the last decade, the systems perspective has been gathering en- 
thusiasts because it offers, in schematic form, both conceptual frameworks 
and methods of inquiry adequate to the task of understanding exceedingly 
complex phenomena. Boguslaw (1965) defined a systems perspective as 
a way of recognizing that performance in any one of a series of successive 
stages is dependent upon performance in other stages. This interdependence 
requires that every stage in a sequence be carefully analyzed and its 
relationship to other stages be painstakingly spelled out. Churchman 
(1968) argued that the technology of systems science can be used to 
humanize education by forging a precise and detailed description of the 
existing educational system so actual operations and output can be evaluated 
relative to goals. 

In Integrating the Individual and the Organization, Argyris (1964) 
explored ways of achieving organizational effectiveness and individual 
development. His discussion of the unintentional consequences of certain 
organizational procedures and the indi idual’s quest for sub rosa means 
of not conforming to the organization or of covertly changing it is pertinent 
to higher education. 

Katz and Kahn (1966) presented a new approach to the study of 
behavior within organizations in The Social Psychology of Organizations. 
They utilized open systems theory to stress the necessary dependence of 
any organization upon the individuals who are members of the organi- 
zation—and most important, upon the willingness of the individuals to 
perform as members. The need to view higher education within a systems 
perspective is illustrated in the next chapter section, entitled The System 
in Trouble. In that section, the author suggests that the current crisis in 
higher education has resulted from the failure to consider the consequences 
of various systems components, such as administrative procedures, educa- 
tional policies, and environmental pressures. Evidence that the system 
is out of balance should encourage a search for system-wide answers rather 
than isolated emergency remedial actions. 


Additional References: Barton (1961); Boocock (1966); 
Davis (1967); Pervin (1967); Thoresen (in press). 


Buckley (1968); 
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The System in Trouble 
Academic Performance and. Real-Life Success 


The Grade Point Average (GPA) is to the educational world what 
Gross National Product (GNP) is to the economic world. GPA and GNP 
are convenient indices which have assumed properties bordering on the 
mystical A careful analysis of the consequences of using both indices so 
pervasively to evaluate success could lead to significant changes in the way 
social institutions are organized. 

Berle (1968) introduced a companion concept to Gross National 
Product called the Gross National Disproduct. He examined whether the 
creation of GNP might involve as much frustration as satisfaction. This 
point is important as a commentary on the value dilemmas of society 
and as an indication of how a nationally accepted index of success may 
hide more than it reveals. GPA has been as uncritically accepted in the 
educational world as GNP was accepted in the economic world. Some 
institutions have responded to student pressure by changing from letter 
or numerical grading to a system of descriptive adjectives; others have 
experimented with pass/fail criteria. There has not been adequate recog- 
nition, however, of the need to examine the purposes, interrelationships, 
and hidden consequences of grades or any set of performance criteria. 

Lavin (1965), in The Prediction of Academic Performance, provided 
a thorough introduction to this complex issue. He analyzed studies to 
determine the validity of ability, personality and sociological variables as 
predictors of GPA. None accounted adequately for the variance in GPA; 
seldom was more than 50 per cent of the variance accounted for. A multi- 
variate approach is necessary to predict GPA, multivariate in the broad 
sense of including various measures of the social environment. Such an 
approach should encompass student-teacher relationships and the influence 
of informal peer-group norms upon academic achievement. 

GPA, however, is a very ambiguous and questionable criterion. Hoyt 
(1965) questioned how adequately grades predict future success. After 
conducting an extensive review, Hoyt concluded that college grades have 
no more than a very modest correlation with adult success, no matter how 
success is defined. He also provided a valuable analysis of the meaning 
of college grades and the whole problem of evaluation in higher education. 
Hoyt suggested the use of a profile of student growth and development 
instead of grades. In a later study, Hoyt (1968) also considered the problem 
of forecasting success in specific colleges. 

A commitment to the development of the entire individual has always 
been implicit in the philosophy of a liberal education. Despite this commit- 
ment, there is an almost exclusive use of grades to measure success of 
the individual and, indirectly, the success of the educational system. 
However, as Holland and Richards (1965) have demonstrated, academic 
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potential and. achievement have very little relationship to other kinds of 
non-academic and socially important performance. Richards and Lutz 
(1967) found that non-academic accomplishments, such as leadership, 
could be assessed with moderate reliability and could be predicted. 


Additional References: Bowers (1967); Juola (1968); Webb (1967). 


The College Dropout 


In a nation increasingly committed to the ideal of higher education 
for all, the lack of congruence between the individual and the system is 
an inevitable danger. The manpower demands of our technological society, 
a sharp increase in the number of teenagers, and commitment to advanced 
study have forced some states to develop master plans for higher education, 
Knoell (1966) described the efforts made in New York and California to 
adapt a social institution designed for the elite to the requirements of a 
democracy. 

The lack of congruence between the needs of the individual and the 
demands of a system of higher education is evidenced by the number of 
dropouts. At one time or another, 50 per cent of the college population 
drop out; however, this percentage includes those students who transfer 
or later return to the same school. The issue of “the college dropout and 
the utilization of talent” was carefully explored in a book by that title, 
edited by Pervin, Reik and Dalrymple (1966). These authors indicated 
that dropping out may be as beneficial to one student as it is detrimental 
to another. In spite of this, an inescapable social attitude against dropouts 
persists: individuals who cannot conform to the usual pattern of a four-year 
college curriculum are treated with disdain. À 

Ford and Urban (1966, p. 106) broadened the perspective on. the 
utilization of talent by suggesting that “the phenomena of the college 
dropout implies a basic flaw in our entire educational structure. » - - 
W« need to invent forms of education that are appropriate for those who 
are not highly effective as symbolic learners.” 

Heist (1967) examined the problems and needs of creative college 
students, He found that students identified as creative leave college more 
often or just as often as those who are not so identified. 


Additional References: Axelrod (1968); Pallet and Hoyt (1968). 
The Black Student 


For black students, the discrepancy between individual needs Hes 
institutional requirements reaches tragic proportions. For the white student 
the curriculum appears to have face validity; the average white student 
has been taught to believe that he should find the history of Western 
Civilization, English literature, etc. interesting. Many black students find 
d are demanding more courses that 
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emphasize Afro-American culture. Some educators find hope intrinsic in 
the very problem. “These ghetto youth,” Bush (1967, p. 2) stated, “chal- 
lenge traditional and accepted academic procedures, inspire the middle-class 
students to venture beyond pat answers and normal study patterns, and 
cause professors to reevaluate present teaching methods.” 


In Study of Negro Students at Integrated Colleges, Clark and Plotkin 
(1963) found that GPA was related to fathers’ occupations. They also 
found that black students had a lower dropout rate than whites at the 
same colleges. Bradley (1967) found that American College Test (ACT) 
scores were not equally predictive of GPA for black and white students 
in predominantly white state colleges and universities in Tennessee. Brad- 
ley saw the problem in terms of a need for interracial education at elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels. Stanley and Porter (1967) found, how- 
ever, that the curriculum of the Scholastic Aptitude Test with college 
grades was about the same for white students in white colleges and Negro 
students in Negro colleges. This similarity in predictability occurred despite 
the very large difference in mean aptitude scores between the white and 
Negro students. 


McClain (1967) studied the personality characteristics of black college 
students in the South. Using Cattell’s 16 Personality Factors inventory, 
McClain found marked differences between black and white students in 
dominance and other aspects of personality development. Boney (1967) 
explored a remedial approach to the problem and proposed a model for 
assertion training in academic situations. The efforts and frustrations of 
white institutions in recruiting black students were graphically described 
by Sabine (1968). He quoted, for example, a conversation which took place 
on a basketball court, detailing how the recruiter talked to a prospective 
black student while he was practicing set-ups. 


Just as the system of higher education must be understood within 
the framework of contemporary society, so must the black student be 
understood in the context of that society which has long ignored him. 
A book of essays edited by Parsons and Clark (1966) spelled out the 
dimensions of the Negro-American experience. At the present time the 
most significant dimension can be described in terms of the polar concepts 
integration and separatism. "The long-sought integration into the main- 
stream of American society now seems to many black Americans to be 
too slow and too filled with disappointments. A sense of identity and a 
basis for self-respect are now being pursued through a visible Afro-American 
culture. Higher education, unprepared to deal with the culturally dis- 
advantaged student in its traditional curriculum, is now being bombarded 
with demands for a new kind of curriculum. In one sense, the response 
by higher education to the challenge presented by the black students will 
be the key to its readiness to respond to a wide variety of problems. 
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Additional References: Baratz (1967); Clark (1967); Dreger and Miller 
(1968); Harris and Reitzel (1967); Harrison (1967). 


Psychological Needs and Impersonality 


The dreams, accomplishments and failures 'of mankind are the subject 
matter of a liberal education. Many students expect that exposure to the 
wisdom of the past and the accumulated knowledge of the present will 
promote their personal development. When this fails to happen, these 
students become apathetic, rebellious or alienated. Pervin (1966) consid- 
ered the reality and non-reality in student expectations of college; he found 
that students are unrealistic in expecting the college to emphasize abstract 
understanding or social welfare. 

Katz and associates (1968) presented the results of a five-year longi- 
tudinal study of changes in students at Stanford and the University of 
California at Berkeley. The student included semi-annual interviews for 
selected samples of 250 students, an analysis of freshman-senior personality 
scales, and a variety of case studies. The researchers found that college 
had little impact on student development. This finding led the researchers 
to conclude that the answer to the present dilemma lies in changing the 
curricular offerings and other components of the educational environment. 
The authors proposed that the focus of education should be on the student 
and his development, rather than on the accumulation of course credits. 
This proposal would involve keeping a profile of the student’s development 
—not merely keeping a transcript of his grades. 

Trent and Medsker (1968) studied ten thousand high-school graduates 
to determine what impact attending college or going to work has on 
individuals. The authors concluded: college seems to foster the growth of 
autonomy and intellectual disposition of its graduates only in comparison 
with those of their peers who had less college or none at all. Evidence . 
collected from questionnaire and i i J 
college graduates are apathetic to intellectual inquiry and social issues. 

Both the Katz (1968) and the Trent and Medsker (1968) studies 
focused on how higher education is thwarting the psychological needs of 
many students. Some of these needs seem mundane and reflect the 
students? desire for work assignments that are relevant instead of being 
mere hurdles to jump. Other student needs are thwarted by administrative 
philosophies like in loco parentis, which is antithetical to late adolescents 
wish for freedom. If attention is paid to these system details which distress 
the student, perhaps student motivation can be changed from fighting the 
system to more active cooperation with the system. 2 

Once changes are made in the ways students are thwarted, it is pos- 
sible to move into the realm of what man can become if he is encouraged 
to use his full human potential. That higher education should be centrally 


involved in this endeavor was clearly articulated by Sanford (1967) and 
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Freedman (1967). Kauffman et al. (1968), in their succinct explication 
of this position, described the psychological needs of students in higher 
education and proposed a broad, heuristic theory of human development; 
they (1968, p. 58) argued that “the quality of human relationships in 
higher education must be improved not simply because it will enable 
students to spend happy and more fulfilling years in college or because 
many of the present conditions in higher education are intolerable, but 
primarily because, unless the trends toward giantism and dehumanization 
are reversed, the college will not be able to educate even the technician." 


Student Unrest and Radical Students 


It is both ironic and inevitable that students are the ones forcing a 
re-examination of the system of higher education. Ironic because the 
presumed wisdom and knowledge of student personnel, professionals and 
related behavioral scientists have not had the same impact. Inevitable 
because students suffer most from the inequities of the system and are in 
& position to gain the most while riski g little. Potter (1965, p. 71), a 
Student, gave some insight into the students rhetoric. Potter wrote, “If my 
tone is not detached, it is because I find with my compatriots one source 
of concern—a world in which men so easily detach themselves emotionally 
from the things they create.” 

Keniston (1968) analyzed the power of this *youth culture" to effect 
change; he attributed some of its potential force to\contradictions inherent 


Sampson (1967) explored how this youth culture evolved from the 
student apathy of the 1950s. "That activist students are intelligent and 
productive seems to be generally agreed (Katz, 1968). However, there is 


attaining their goals, 


Activists find all social institutions defective, but they concentrate 
upon the institutions of higher learning. The tradition of academic free- 
dom makes higher education particularly vulnerable to the accusation of 
abridging students’ constitutional rights. Williamson and Cowan (1966) 
surveyed a representative sample of American institutions of higher educa- 
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tion and found that students’ freedom of expression was subject to a >: 
variety of definitions. Problems posed by these varying definitions were 
analyzed by Armacost (1966). 

A focal point of student discontent is university governance. A pene- 
trating analysis and a far-sighted set of proposals were recently put forth 
by the Faculty Student Commission on University Governance at the 
University of California. Two major themes were explored: promoting a 
greater degree of open discussion in a spirit of mutual trust, and decentrali- 
zation of decision-making powers to smaller campus units sharing common 
purposes. 


Student Growth Through Liberal Education 
Studying the Impact of College 


Newcomb and Feldman (1968) made a substantial contribution to the 
study of college students by reviewing extant literature on the impact of 
college. The authors posed the following question: Under what conditions 
have what kinds of students changed in what specific ways? They concluded 
that an increase in “open-mindedness,” a decrease in conservatism con- 
cerning public issues, and a growing sensitivity to aesthetic and inner 
experiences takes place during college. Newcomb and Feldman warned 
against the pitfalls of cross-sectional studies and advocated use of longi- 
tudinal data. They also examined in some detail the tendency to mask 
individual changes by presenting results only in terms of mean differences. 
These authors concluded that college experience, at the very least, accentu- 
ates changes inherent in the developmental patterns of individuals. 

A fundamental problem for studies using objective personality scales 
to measure change is centered on the validity of such measures. Korn 
(1968) used a cluster analysis technique to study empirical dimensions in 
the structure of individual scales (the Social Maturity and Impulse Expres- 
sion Scales of the Omnibus Personality Inventory). The multidimensional 
structure of such individual personality scales compounds the difficulty 
of interpreting what is actually represented by the changes in mean scores. 

The conceptual confusion that surrounds the concepts of personality 
development and socialization is a basic problem in studying change during 
college. The use of so-called personality scales to measure change resulting 
from college experience inadvertently implies change in basic dimensions 
of personality, whereas the change may actually be the result of the 
socializing influence of prevailing peer group attitudes. Unfortunately, 
behavioral scientists who use socialization as a primary theoretical con- 
struct do not use personality constructs in their theories, and vice versa. 
Relating these two approaches to understanding human behavior could be 
a fruitful new area of research on college students. Brim and Wheeler 
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(1966) made a valuable contribution by delineating how socialization 
occurs after childhood. Madison (1966) used the study of personality in 
college students to examine new theoretical constructs in personality theory. 
Using extensive in-depth interviews, he explored the consequences of one’s 
“child-self” in continuing to influence decisions of later life. 


Additional References: Barton (1968); Dressel (1965a); Harris (1963); 
Plant (1965). 


Critical Thinking, Open-mindedness, and Resistance to Change 


A basic assumption of the liberal arts curriculum is that critical think- 
ing and open-mindedness are qualities of human behavior which can be 
encouraged. A further assumption is that these qualities of human behavior 
are eagerly sought by students and faculty. There is an extensive literature 
in the behavioral sciences that indirectly bears on these assumptions. It 
is remarkable, however, that these basic assumptions have not been directly 
tested. It is equally remarkable that behavioral scientists, who have been 
most directly concerned with critical thinking and open-mindedness, have 
not seen fit to study the great natural experiment created by the liberal 
arts curriculum. 

A pioneering study was the Newcomb et al. (1967) analysis of the 
long-term results of a Bennington College education in the 1930’s. Using 
a combination of interviews and questionnaires, the researcher found that 
social awareness, a major objective of the Bennington curriculum, persisted 
25 years later. The persistence of these attitudes was related to the social 
environments that these women had created for themselves after leaving 
college. By choosing husbands, friends and co-workers with similar social 
philosophies, the attitudes which these women developed earlier were rein- 
forced throughout the subsequent years. 

Unfortunately, few studies have focused directly on the influence of 
the college experience on open-mindedness and critical thinking. Rokeach 
(1968) moved toward a less authoritarian view of the nature of belief 
systems and how they are influenced. This area of research has important 
implications for higher education because it focuses on the human tendency 
to adhere to any established belief system, It may be that students do 
want to examine critically their own belief systems, It should be acknowl- 
edged, however, that this examination may be a painful emotional ex- 
perience; students will find ways to avoid becoming genuinely open-minded 
and self-critical. 

‘The student personnel professional who is concerned with finding 
ways to foster critical thinking and open-mindedness can make a genuine 
contribution to the liberal education of students, Korn (1966), for example, 
called for collaboration between professors who could teach content and 
other professionals who could take into account the various sources of 
resistance which students bring to the liberal arts curriculum. Thoresen 
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(1966a, b) discussed several techniques for exploring this kind of collabora- 
tive effort. Thoresen used both video tape in the classroom and a study 
of the characteristics of non-participants in discussion sections to focus 
attention on the affective domain in higher education. 


Additional Reference: Dressel and Lehmann (1965). 


New Approaches to Implementing Traditional Goals 


Innovative thinking and some experimentation have evolved from 
seriously questioning the system of higher education. A recent Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education institute resulted in a volume 
of essays (Minter, 1967) which surveyed much of the recent effort to 
personalize higher education. Cluster colleges and experimental programs 
are two broad categories of innovation. 


Cluster College 


In an effort to combat the impersonality of the multiversity, smaller 
semi-independent units called cluster colleges are being created. Martin 
(1968) indicated, however, that even cluster colleges were developing 
along disciplinary lines. Martin called for programs focused on urban 
problems and set in strategically located city buildings. 

The promise inherent in the idea of cluster colleges is evident; equally 
clear is that the implementation of the idea presents many problems, as 
summarized by Kells and Steward (1967). These problems run the gamut 
from petty departmental jealousies to fundamental questions relating to 
philosophy of education. Astin (1967), a participant in the Conference on 
the Cluster College, focused attention on the need to experiment with 
the composition of student groups participating in a cluster-college program. 
Astin called for longitudinal evaluative studies that could systematically 
assess the impact on students of different types of cluster colleges. : 

The cluster-college setting is ideal for activating what has been learned 
about the influence of peer groups on student development. Ideas found 
in Newcomb and Wilson (1966), an excellent introduction to the study 
of college peer groups, might be implemented in cluster colleges. Newcomb 
(1967) stressed the importance of an internal organization in the college 
that would lead to the formation of meaningful student-faculty groups 
and involve both their personal and academic lives. 


Experimental Programs 
In addition to the development of cluster colleges, various experi- 
mental programs give expression to the need for change. Nixon (1967), 


a student who helped develop the Experimental College at San Francisco 
State College, found that one significant effect of the program was that 
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students became alert to the possibility of change. The students no longer 
blindly assumed that education had to be presented as they were receiving 
it in their classrooms. 

A product of student protest at the University of California at Ber- 
keley was the report of the Select Committee of the Academic Senate 
(University of California, 1966), informally known as the Muscatine 
report. In this report, the committee asked for a variety of reforms in 
the structure and organization of the University; the reforms included 
the establishment of a Board of Educational Development that has the 
power to create new instructional programs and by-pass the established 
University machinery. 

Axelrod (1967, p. 328), finding that the “problem” is often formulated 
prematurely in new programs, proposed a curricular plan which “attempts 
to help the student free his mind of the very middle-class bias which 
determines, more often than not, how a societal problem is perceived and 
hence formulated.” 

McKeachie (1967) called for further research on the characteristics 
of college teachers, with particular reference to their capacity to see course 
material from the student perspective. Acker, Danskin and Kennedy (1967) 
illustrated how the knowledge of student characteristics could determine 
the structure of the curriculum. They found that the students entering 
the College of Agriculture expected and needed course work that would 
relate to their past experiences and future goals, 

At a time when students are demanding relevance, “games” may 
appear to be out of place. However, Boocock and Schild (1968) have 
offered convincing arguments for using simulation games in learning. 
Issues and processes from life can be abstracted, permitting students to 
examine the consequences of different strategies in decision-making. 


Additional References: Axelrod (1967); Dressel (1965b). 


Directions for the Future 


A systems perspective requires that the consequences of all actions be 
examined in light of avowed goals. When the student personnel profession 
considers both the ineffectiveness of past actions and the unsolved current 
problems, a dramatic reappraisal of the professional role seems inevitable. 
The urgency of problems facing higher education and the paucity of 
relevant knowledge available from behavioral sciences demonstrate that a 
program of action research is vital. Sources of student unrest must be 
dealt with by developing programs which come to grips with impersonality 
and the perceived irrelevance of large parts of the curriculum. Such pro- 
grams must be established in ways which permit critical evaluation of 
program success and failure. Fairweather (1967) has made an interesting 
beginning toward setting up a community-wide program of social inno- 
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vation; he has also described a system for evaluating the success of his 
program. Webb et al. (1966) described several ways to obtain unobtrusive 
measures of social behavior that may be useful in evaluating change. 


The need to respond to pressing immediate problems is surpassed by 
the even greater need to develop a socio-psychological theory adequate 
enough to increase the understanding of the structures and processes of 
higher education. Researchers must recognize the importance of developing 
a science of human behavior that will encompass the complexity and scope 
of the long-range problems of higher education. A number of studies 
(typical in many ways of those generally found in professional journals 
of higher education) were excluded from this review because they lacked 
scope. Too many studies were limited to correlating the assessment variables 
of a certain instrument with some other criterion. The researcher neglected 
to criticize either the validity of the assessment measure, the meaningful- 
ness of the criterion, or the significance of the question being pursued. 
This lack of critical appraisal made replication studies by other researchers 
difficult—often the work was not even followed up by the original re- 
searcher. Unfortunately, experimental studies in which significant variables 
were systematically manipulated were exceedingly rare. 


Although it may be relatively easy to say that certain kinds of studies 
should be discouraged because their only contribution is to the bibliography 
of the author, it is more difficult to say what studies should be done. 
At the present stage of development in the behavioral sciences, no one can 
claim a corner on truth. However, it is possible to point to major research 
projects which, though very different in character, are models of what 
research efforts should be. One excellent example is the path charted by 
Astin and his colleagues (1966, 1967, 1968); they have developed a 
research program and an accompanying methodology to describe graph- 
ically what is actually happening in many sectors of higher education. 
Their evidence suggests that traditional indices of institutional quality do 
not measure variables which contribute to student achievement. Such 
empirical evidence must be sought to provide a clear picture of what is 
actually happening. Problems associated with this empirical research 
strategy were described by Creager and Astin (1968) and Astin (1964). 


Another style of research cannot be so easily characterized, since it 
deals with what should be as well as what is. A statement of values and 
a theory for translating them into action programs are implicit in n 
discussion of what ought to be. In his recent work, Bloom (1968) chal- 
lenged many fundamental assumptions about the educational process by 
advocating “learning for mastery.” Bloom suggested that most students 
can master most material; he expressed the need for the entire educational 
system to become student oriented—to accept the burden of finding ways 
and means of becoming effectual rather than covertly blaming students 
unable to learn from the traditional prescribed procedures. 
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implicit in the concept of mastery learning, higher education can find a. 
path out of its current crisis, 
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4: COUNSELOR EDUCATION 


John M. Whiteley* 
Washington. University 


This chapter represents a broadened under- 
taking for the Review of Educational Research, reflecting the recent emer- 
gence of counselor education into a more professional status. As with any 
developing profession some areas of counselor education have progressed 
faster than others. For example, such vital areas as the evaluation of 
counselor education programs, the problems of professional ethics, and the 
counseling of children with special problems such as the ghetto child have 
received very little attention. In contrast, such areas as standards, the 
content of counselor education programs, the use of sub-professional support 
personnel, and the problems of counselor selection and role have received 
considerable attention. 


The Selection and Role of the Counselor 


The role of the counselor has been frequently considered apart from 
the problems involved in the selection of counselors. Historically, the 
justification for this has been that as an emerging profession, counseling 
has needed to focus on its relationship to teaching and the educational pro- 
cess. Mosher (1967) observed that the issues of selection and training are in- 
separable from the conceptual issue of what effects are to be produced by 
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the counselor. Mosher emphasized that unless counseling objectives are kept 
continually in the forefront, research on selection and effectiveness can 
become conceptually unrelated or unimportant. Regrettably, the bulk of 
the literature on problems of counselor selection has been divorced from 
what the counselor is to accomplish and how he is to accomplish it. 

Hill and Green (1960) found no “major” longitudinal study of selec- 
tion, training and evaluation. Their finding remains true today. Most 
counselor selection studies may be classified under four headings: 1) studies 
of differences between counselors and non-counselors, 2) studies of differ- 
ences between effective and ineffective counselors, 3) prediction studies, and 
4) trait and characteristic studies, 


Counselors and Non-Counselors 


Although popular, the descriptive studies of the differences between 
counselors and some norm groups of non-counselors have been of marginal 
value, Scores on paper and pencil inventory tests, such as the California 
Personality Inventory, the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study 
of Values, and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, have 
typically been employed in these descriptions. In reviewing these studies, 
Patterson (1967b) pointed out that the differences found are typically so 
small that they are of minimal practical significance, that the scores of 
counseling students differ little from other college graduate students, and 
that effectiveness in counseling and the question of what role the counselors 
may be implementing are not considered. 


Effective and Ineffective Counselors 


Another popular, if equally unproductive, approach has been to 
describe the differences between effective and ineffective counselors. Paper 
and pencil tests have often been used in these studies (see Patterson, 1967b). 
There are several limitations to this type of study, some of which were 
pointed out by Sprinthall, Whiteley and Mosher (1966): 1) intuitive 
“global” judgments of effectiveness are used which cannot be replicated, 
2) there is no specification of what kinds of behavior are used to differen- 
tiate trainees, and 3) explicit guidelines and theoretical justifications for 
how students were rated are lacking. Patterson (1967b) observed that the 
differences found between effective and ineffective counselors were sig- 
nificant but too small to be important in selection. It is not clear from 
such studies whether the differences found existed prior to training. 


Prediction Studies 


Prediction studies have been conducted in which researchers normally 
employ admission criteria as the independent variable and practicum 
ratings on a semester’s supervised experience as the dependent: variable 
(see Patterson, 1967b). An explicitly stated theoretical rationale is typically 
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lacking in these studies, which may account for failures in replication. 
A more serious deficiency of prediction studies stems from the researcher's 
inattentiveness to the complexity of the results he is attempting to predict. 
Does the researcher have a valid reason for assuming that the student’s 
academic achievement in such courses as "Tests and Measurements or the 
Psychology of Personality is in any way related to creating effective one- 
to-one counseling? And, given some minimal level of intelligence (what- 
ever it is—and it undoubtedly varies among institutions), is the researcher 
justified in neglecting to question which personal qualities are associated 
with effective counseling? "These problems must be studied together. 


counseling, the studies have been performed predominantly with counselors 
who are still in training. This group is obviously convenient to reseai 


it should be emphasized that success in training—and its prediction—rep- 
resents at best only a proximate criterion. The ultimate criterion is an 
effective performance as a counselor on the job. 


Traits and Characteristics of Counselors 


includes working with people, then the counselor ought to score high on 
a trait of “liking” people. Descriptions of the counselor as a person range 
from qualities such as “Belief in each individual” and “C mmitment $ to 
individual values” (ASCA, 19698), 8 “sense of mission” (Cox, 19 ) 
integrity, vitality and judgment (Graves 1944) to the counselor "as a 


woman” (Farson, 1954). 
It seems fruitless to continue this inquiry of particular traits. Human 
unseling, 


t era f 
qualities may indeed be relevant to co but the consideration o 
ere : : the relationship of human qualities to 

aits per se is not going to reveal 7 dh what the counselor is 


effective counseling. The focus must be 

in terms of a static model to an evaluation of what the counselor actually 
does that is effective. By assessing what counselor does (his actual 
behavior), criteria of competence can be developed. These criteria may 


then be related to higher-order personality dimensions for use in selection. 
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By attempting first to specify the counselor behaviors which are associated 
with client change, it becomes possible to relate these behaviors to higher- 
order personality factors within a systematic rationale. Sprinthall, Whiteley 
and Mosher (1966), for example, used this approach by starting with 
specific counselor behaviors and relating them to cognitive flexibility. Allen 
and Whiteley (1968) similarly examined counselor behavior in relation to 
psychological “openness.” 

It is vital to keep in the forefront the conceptual issue of what effects 
the counselor is to produce. What should the counselor accomplish? How 
should he behave? The American School Counselors Association (1965a, 
1965b) has attempted to clarify the role of the secondary school counselor. 
A survey of the literature on counselor role is beyond the scope of this 
particular review. However, it is necessary to relate the role of the coun- 
selor in particular settings to problems in counselor selection. Counselor 
educators must clarify what effects the counselor is to produce and specifi- 
cally how he is to produce them before substantive progress can be made 

_ on either role or selection problems. 


Goals of Counseling 


There is lively debate centered on the question of goals. Patterson 
(1964, p. 125) stated that, “The client centered counselor does have the 
same goal for all clients—essentially maximizing freedom of specific choices 
of behavior to allow maximum self-actualization.” A different position was 
taken by Krumboltz (1966, p. 154) when he said, “the goals of counseling 
should be capable of being stated differently for each individual client.” 
Blocher (1965) sharpened another area of disagreement that affects 
counselor educators when he declared that two distinct alternatives were 
open to counseling. One alternative is the existential position, which seems 
a “philosophically attractive” but “scientifically unclear” path. The other 
alternative is the behavioristic road, which is “scientifically rigorous” but 
“philosophically frightening.” Such controversies are far from being re- 
solved. Counselor educators continue to profess to be training counselors. 
At best they differentiate “counselor” into elementary counselor and high- 
school counselor. They avoid the basic issues of what the counselor should 
accomplish and how he is to accomplish it. Further specification of the 
desired outcomes of a training experience and how to measure these out- 
comes is needed. Only after such specification can the problem of selection 
and role be meaningfully answered. 


The Content of Counselor Education Programs 


Coursework practicum innovations have received considerable atten- 
tion. The introductory guidance course was considered by Scott (1968); 
Joslin (1968), Tiedeman (1968) and Farwell (1968). Their papers covered 
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a variety of issues, including the importance given to counseling as a 
guidance function, the role of philosophy, the proper emphasis on research, 
approaches to a self-understanding, and the relationship of the introductory 
guidance course to the practicum. Tolbert (1966) considered the basic 
guidance course in terms of whether it is really necessary, what it should 
contain, how it should be presented, who should take and teach it, and the 
research which is necessary on it. > 

Lister (1967) outlined the difficulties which accrue to counselor edu- 
cators and subsequently to the profession from the phenomenon of “theory 
aversion.” Theory aversion refers to the “counselor candidates’ distaste 
for content emphasizing the principles, assumptions, objectives, philosophy 
or ethics which constitute the general conceptual framework for counseling 
and guidance practice” (p. 91). The centrality of theory to nearly all 
introductory counseling courses is accepted. Brammer's (1966) discussion 
of teaching counseling theory, the contribution that theory makes to the 
practice of counseling, and the necessary steps involved in developing a 
theory is pertinent to the problem of “theory aversion.” à 

A number of innovative approaches to coursework appeared in the’ 
literature. Meek and Parker (1966) described a method designed to improve 
the efficiency of instruction and to coordinate an academic course in 
counseling with a course in supervised practice. Group counseling work 
was considered by Bonney and Gazda (1966) and Foreman (1967). Bonney 
and Gazda focused on the question of expecting or requiring students in 
counselor education programs to accept personal counseling for increased 
self-understanding. They reported a largely successful experiment with 
the use of group counseling. Foreman discussed the approach to group 
counseling of the National Training Laboratories. The emphases o these 
group experiences were on the expression of feeling, listening, 
others to express themselves. 

Innovations in practicum have focused primarily on changes in struc- 
ture and on the proper balance between on-campus and off-campus ex- 
periences, with identification made of the special contributions of each. 
Patterson (1968) raised important ethical issues about practica by reviewing 
the evidence that counseling or psychotherapy, even when practiced by 
experienced counselors or therapists, may lead to client deterioration. He 
expressed his concern for the trend toward an earlier practicum, whi 


two recurrent problems with practica: securing appropria Ji 
on-campus counseling experience and providing a school setting a 
realistically relates counseling to the total guidance program. Hansen an 

Moore (1966) elaborated the potentialities in off-campus practica. Boy 
and Pine (1966) have drawn attention to the need for coordination between 
the counselor education institution and the school systems providing the 
field-work setting. Aubrey (1967) pointed out the critical importance of 


the first two weeks of the practicum. 
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Approaches to Supervision 


Supervision as a topic has too frequently led to a discussion of whether 
counseling or teaching is at issue. Such debate has regrettably served to 
obscure the differences in the definitions of supervision, counseling, and 
teaching that are implicitly employed. Mosher (1968, p. 1-2) provided a 
perspective on the problem of defining supervision in teaching when he 
noted that “when we know more about what to teach, how and with what 
specific effects on students, we will be much less vague about supervision." 
When Moshers statement is translated into the problems of defining 
supervision in counseling, several key questions emerge. What constitutes 
effective counseling? How can effective counseling be measured? What 
are the appropriate criteria of counseling effectiveness? Without answers 
to these questions, it is unlikely that current disagreements about what 
supervision is and how it should be done will be resolved. 

Several different approaches to studying supervision have appeared in 
the recent literature. One line of inquiry has centered on supervisors’ 
expectations or perceptions of their role. Walz and Roeber (1962) studied 
the current orientations and procedures in the supervision of counselor 
trainees. Gysbers and Johnston (1965) found a diversity of opinion among 
supervisors on what their role should be, particularly on how specific or 
directive they should be with trainees. In a related study, Johnston and 
Gysbers (1966) found that supervisors expressed a preference for demo- 
cratic relationships with counselor candidates, deeming paternalistic or 
laissez-faire relationships inappropriate. Davidson and Emmer (1966) 
studied the relationship between supervisor behavior and counselor change. 
They found that nonsupportive behavior by supervisors causes the coun- 
selor-in-training to focus more on himself and less on the client. Further 
research is needed to identify how other supervisor behaviors affect coun- 
selors-in-training. 

A second line of inquiry has centered upon the perceptions and 
expectations that counselors-in-training have of their supervisors. Delaney 
and Moore (1966) found that before supervision began, counselors per- 
ceived their supervisors as being primarily instructors. Gysbers and John- 
ston (1965) found that counselors wanted their supervisor to supply 
extensive help in dealing with initial counseling contacts and to provide 
detailed factual information about counseling techniques, test information 
and relevant reading assignments. Counselors expected their supervisors 
both to counsel them and to evaluate them. Hansen (1965) used a 
relationship inventory based on Rogers’s necessary and sufficient condi- 
tions for personality change to assess supervises’ expectations of their 
supervisors. Miller and Oetting (1966) studied the characteristics of 
supervision which counselors-in-training identified as important. 

The importance of relating the change in supervisee behavior to 
the approaches to supervision has been discussed earlier. One of the most 
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promising approaches to this problem was developed by Ivey et al. (1968) 
in their studies of “micro-counseling.” Micro-counseling refers to a method 
of video instruction of counselors in specific base skills. The authors have 
developed micro-counseling training procedures for three different skills: 
attending behavior, reflection of feeling, and summarization of feeling. 
Observing that beginning counselors can learn these skills readily in a 
short time period, they (Ivey et al., 1968, p. 3) commented, “. . . attending 
behavior and its related concepts of reflection and summarization of feeling 
may be described in behavioral terms meaningful to beginning counselors.” 
Although the micro-counseling method is still in the early stages of its 
own development, it appears to be particularly promising for the develop- 
ment of specific counselor skills. Further research is necessary to determine 
what other skills may be imparted through this method, and how micro- - 
counseling compares to other supervisory techniques in developing the 
same skills. 


Evaluating the Effects of Counselor Education 


Despite the importance of evaluating counselor education and its 
centrality to the profession, very little research on. evaluation has been 
conducted. The few evaluations that have been done were generally of low 
quality, superficial and so narrowly defined that misleading implications 
could be drawn. Regrettably, evaluation does not appear to be a term 
with any substance in counselor education programs. 

Why is there so little good evaluation of counselor education? Arnold 
(1962, p. 189) said that counselor educators "simply do not know what 
they are doing, nor how to evaluate it.” Meyering (1964, p. 37) offered 
his opinion: “Counselor educators are basically an uncreative lot. For the 
most part, we are intellectually lazy, inefficient, egocentric, and have a 
real commitment to maintenance of the status quo.” Counselors have 
done little to disprove these allegations, if judged by the quality and 
frequency of their evaluations. 

The current stage of professional development in counseling suggests 
one reason for the lack of good evaluation. The American School Coun- 
selor Association (1965a) has only recently developed a role drain 
for secondary school counselors. Even more recently, the Association vd 
Counselor Education and Supervision (19672) completed their revis 
Standards. "These documents should provide initial guidelines for a Pad 
Sideration of what is to be accomplished in an evaluation of the ME 
of counselor education. However, these documents do not provide d 
cient detail about the performance criteria by which to conduct a pe 
evaluation that will accurately assess counselor performance and caem 
change, An outline of what a “good” program should provide is a very 
limited type of “evaluation.” 
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Another reason for the lack of evaluation is that counselor education 


is affected by the same issues which continue to plague research on the 
selection of counselors. It will not be possible to study with any precision 
the effects of a training program until it becomes clearer what effects the 
counselor should produce and how he is to accomplish his purposes. When 
the desired outcomes of training programs are further specified and more 
is known about what counselors do that makes their training worthwhile, 
evaluation will become a more valid and useful undertaking. 


The evaluation studies which have been completed are limited in 
scope. Demos and Zuwaylif (1962) studied the changes in counselor 
attitudes in relation to the theoretical positions of their supervisors. Attitude 
change was also the subject of previous studies by Hopke (1955); Demos 
and Zuwaylif (1962); Jones (1963); Webb and Harris (1963); Wrights- 
man, Richard and Noble (1966); and Munger and Johnson (1960). These 
studies, however, did not assess what effects in actual counseling behavior 
occurred from attitude change on the part of trainees. i 

Peters and "Thompson (1968) surveyed how school superintendent 
view counselor preparation. Shertzer and England (1968) studied coun- 
selor opinions about their preparation in a questionnaire survey. Graduates 
of their counseling program were asked for descriptive information about 
their current employment, preparation, satisfaction, and important training 
experiences. 

Schoch (1966) studied the effects of a summer counseling practicum 
on counselor behavior in a counseling relationship. Using an instrument 
developed by Combs and Soper (1963) to define “good” counselors, Schoch 
found in essence that the counselors became “better” on the relevant 
dimensions as a result of the practicum experience. Schoch raised a number 
of pertinent questions, unanswered by his study, about the effect on the 
finding of the stratified nature of his sample, the shortness of the program, 
the permanence (or lack) of the changes, the need for a follow-up study 
and the need for replication with other groups. 

Seamen and Wurtz (1968) reported a study on evaluating the practi- 
cum. They approached this critical question by administering a test of 
sensitivity before and after the practicum experience. The dependent 
variables consisted of peer and staff ratings. The deficiencies of this study 
illustrate the research problems which continue to handicap investigations 
in evaluating counseling programs. The sensitivity test used by Seamen 
and Wurtz was the “Experimental Test of Counselor Sensitivity” developed 
by Hood and reported on by Sundberg (1952). There are no further 
references to the characteristics of the test. It may be a good test for the 
purpose, but it is relatively unknown and the Sundberg reference is an 
unpublished doctoral dissertation. The sample size was only nine students. 
The dependent variables were so global that replication is impossible. 
To obtain the peer ratings, at the last practicum session “all students 
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were asked to rank all members of the group, including themselves, in 
terms of perceived potential effectiveness as a counselor” (p. 282). No 
information is provided about what they considered to be “perceived poten- 
tial effectiveness.” The criteria used by the three supervisors is no more 
specific. The point in reviewing this study was to illustrate several impor- 
tant areas of deficiency in conducting and reporting research concerned 
with evaluating the effects of counselor training programs. Seaman and 
Wurtz had some good ideas, but the design of their study and the manner 
in which it was reported severely handicap the usefulness of their research, 

Thoresen (1968) offered a paper on the relevance of the systems 
approach to counselor education in specifying objectives, conceptualizing 
problems, gathering information and evaluating solutions. He emphasized 
the futility of attempting to evaluate counselor education programs without — 
clearly stated objectives which are in some way measurable; he also stressed 
the need for giving attention to the entire program, not just to one part of it. 

A differentiated approach to counselor preparation has been proposed 
by Krumboltz and Thoresen (1968); this approach has important implica- 
tions for evaluation. They called for the training of a “new breed of 
specialists” who would recognize that no current approach constitutes the 
sole answer. Thoresen and Krumboltz advocate using a systems approach 
(Thoresen, 1968) and integrating all existing approaches within an em- 
pirically functioning system that would create evidence of what works. 
Further, they proposed to eliminate the configuration of courses and 
practicum experiences as they are now conceptualized and structured. 

The following questions would be central to the Thoresen and Krum- 
boltz systems approach: What are the performance goals of the program? 
What experiences will “best” (in terms of efficiency of resources and 
effectiveness) produce these performances? What are the possible inter- 
active factors (trainee characteristics, initial skills, certain client problems, 
particular environmental settings) which lead to differential training 
programs? They emphasize that no one training package would be en- 
visaged for all trainees, but that evaluation would be related to the effec- 
tiveness of a variety of empirically validated experiences for Pad 
trainees, This approach should effectively progress toward eliminating the 
situation that enabled Carkhuff et al. (1968) to cite the negative effects 


of traditional training programs. 


, 


Special Issues in Counselor Education 


Support Personnel 
i hich. 
The topic of support personnel has been a concern of APGA which, 
through its committee on professional preparation and standards, issued a 
statement (APGA, 1967) on the preparation for technical and non-technical 
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roles. However, Munger (1968), after participating in five regional ACES 
meetings found that counselor educators "expressed little interest" in 
support personnel. Gust (1968) raised some important issues surrounding 
the role of support personnel. Salim and Vogan (1968) outlined several 
functions which they felt support personnel could perform effectively. 

There is an increasing body of literature concerned with the use of 
lay or minimally trained personnel in personal counseling (Rioch et al., 
1963; Poser, 1966; Beck, Kantor, and Gelineau, 1963; Carkhuff and Truax, 
19658, 1965b; Truax and Carkhuff, 1967; Carkhuff, 1966; and Golann and 
Magoon, 1966). Golann and Magoon (1966), using carefully selected indi- 
viduals who did not have professional degrees, found that these individuals 
could be trained to provide psychotherapeutic services in school settings. 
Carkhuff (1966), summarizing the literature, concluded that “the primary 
conditions of effective treatment are conditions which minimally trained 
non-professional persons can provide.” 


Standards and Accrediting in Counselor Education 


In 1964 the Association for Counselor Education and Supervision 
(ACES, 1964) adopted a set of Standards recommended by their com- 
mittee; these standards were intended for voluntary use on a three-year 
experimental basis. After the trial period, the suggested changes were 
incorporated into a set of revised Standards. In 1967 the revised Standards 
were adopted by ACES (Hill, 1967a; ACES, 1967a) for use in counselor 
education. A manual (ACES, 1967b) was designed to assist in the use 
of the Standards and to provide suggestions for institutional self-evaluations. 
Mazer (1967) offered an analysis of the possible reasons for what he 
considered to be poor participation. Hill (1967b) said that he had been 
encouraged by the extent of participation in the Standards project. Hill 
felt that participation had been higher than usual in professional associa- 
tion matters. Patterson (1967a) took sharp issue with the thirty-hour 
practicum requirement for first-year counselor trainees; he felt that the 
statement was too specific for standards which were likely to become the 
basis for accreditation. Hill (1967a) provided a highly useful perspective 
on the Standards and on the developments based upon the Standards which 
are needed. 

Although progress in the development of standards for counselor 
education has been a significant accomplishment of the profession in the 
past several years, accreditation procedures are far from satisfactory at 
this time. An important task for the immediate future is the establishment 
of a more orderly and qualitatively sound system of accreditation. 

The overwhelming majority of counselor education programs are now 
offered within the education faculties of colleges and universities. Conse- 
quently, many counselor education programs are under the purview of 
the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE)- 
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The situation with NCATE, according to Stripling (1968, p. 201) is that 
“no specific criteria for accrediting counselor education have been devel- 
oped; and, in many cases, no qualified supervisor, counselor, or counselor 
educator, is on an institutional visiting committee." Stripling (1968, p. 202) 
reported that NCATE has "expressed a willingness to assist APGA in the 
development of working relationships which would lead to a more satis- 
factory accrediting procedure.” Although nominal progress toward de- 
veloping working relationships has been made, much needs to be done. 
Since accreditation is highly important to the ultimate quality of profes- 
sional service, the relationship with NCATE must be assigned a high 


priority. 


The Future of Counselor Education 


This review of the research in counselor education has demonstrated 
that over the past three years there have been areas of notable accomplish- 
ment. But it is also strikingly clear that there is only the barest knowledge 
about some of the central issues in counseling—particularly as they relate 
to problems in counselor education. 

If major progress is to occur, there must be a great increase in learning 
about the nature of the counseling process, specifically learning what 
counselors do that is helpful to particular clients with different problems. 
Recent theoretical advances in client-centered counseling and behavioral 
counseling have been supported by careful empirical research. However, 
more research by proponents of both approaches is necessary and is being 
conducted. Some of the remaining major problems concern the goals of 
the counseling endeavor, the criteria by which those goals are measured, 
a the assessment of the extent to which goals are reached with particular 

ients. 

Regarding counselor education, there is the additional problem of 
translating the knowledge to be gained about counseling into the teaching 
process. Formerly, counselor educators (because of theoretical confusions 
in counseling) have avoided the central questions about the effects the 
counselor is to produce and what he can do to accomplish his goals. The 
results of this avoidance have been to add to the confusion of counselors 
entering the field, to restrict the structure of counselor education programs, 
to create teaching systems which have no feedback mechanisms, and to 
make evaluating the effects of counselor education programs more art 
than science. 

Perhaps the most pressing immediate needs are to recognize that the 
service role of the counselor is paramount and that counselor training must 
be organized to help counselors learn and use alternate ways of assisting 
clients to fulfill their goals. There is also a need to refocus the selection 
of counselors in terms of the questions concerning what effects the counselor 
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is to produce. In addition, further specification of the desired outcomes 
of a training experience and how to demonstrate those outcomes merit 
careful attention. Progress has been made recently in developing specific 
counselor skills through different training experiences. Further research is 
needed to determine the range of specific skills that can be taught by such 
approaches as micro-counseling. In addition, researchers must determine 
which skills cannot be taught through micro-counseling and which other 
methods of supervision might be appropriate for teaching them. 

Evaluating the effects of counselor education programs has received 
scant attention. As the objectives of total training programs are explicated, 
it will be possible to evaluate them in terms of their goals. Alternate 
approaches to the goals can be devised and their effectiveness measured. 
Achieving adequate program evaluation will take considerable time. A set 
of minimal standards in counselor training has only recently been estab- 
lished. As accreditation is currently practiced, it lacks substance. The state 
of understanding of the nature of counseling makes impossible an early 
closure on what should be included in a training program. 


The immediate future, if it is not to be a repetition of the past, must 
include at least the following: 1) closer attention to the results of research 
on the counseling process in formulating curricula, 2) careful study of what 
supervisors can do to enhance skill development in counselors-in-training, 
3) establishment of objectives which can be measured for counselor training 
programs as well as a commitment to evaluate graduates in terms of how 
they meet those objectives, and 4) the construction of a systematic method 
for modifying counselor education programs in terms of those evaluations. 
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Research resulting in definitive knowledge of counseling 
outcomes is still wanting. Unfortunately, great separations among theoreti- 
cal rationales, research, outcome criteria and practices remain. Laboratory- 
type research does not always find workable procedures for practitioners. 
Field research, conversely, often leaves the reader ignorant of both 
theoretical assumptions and specific results. It is almost impossible to 
determine whether the non-specific results support or challenge the loosely 
defined and executed procedures of the typical field study. 

The failure to describe the nature of the treatment adequately makes 
many studies of little practical value. Too often the independent variable 
is labeled “counseling” and the dependent variable (the objective of coun- 
seling) is some personality test score. This situation is not unlike the 
medical patient who receives “doctoring” for severe abdominal pains, but 
whose cure is measured by a test on attitudes toward medicine. The nw 
edge that the patient was given "doctoring" and has perhaps chang 
his attitude toward medicine does little to help other physicians assist 
Patients with similar problems. Taa et el, 1965) have 

A few major studies (e.g, Rothney, 1958; Volsky et at, j 
attempted to sakik vii Sealing services. Although well-designed, 
er 
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such studies have most often been left holding the null hypothesis. The 
lack of specific outcome variables has been a major problem encountered 
in these and other similar studies. In retrospect, Volsky et al. (1965, p. 178) 
suggest “. . . a promising approach to criterion variables for assessing 
counseling outcomes is found in specific variables—variables which have 
certain face validity stemming from their direct reflection of client concerns 
in seeking and in experiencing the treatment process" Kagan's (1966) 
observations on confusions in group counseling research are relevant; he 
noted that the use of inadequate labels and the failure to describe the 
actual nature of treatments have retarded research in this area. 

The studies reported during 1965-1968 which, in the reviewers 
opinion, contributed the most toward bridging the persistent gap between 
research and practice have been included in this chapter. The outcome 
topics which were selected were those which the chapter authors found 
to be most prevalent among the studies dealing with clients in educational 
settings. Whether the counseling treatment might be viewed by some 
readers as psychotherapy or counseling or teaching was not an issue that 
influenced which articles were chosen for review. Counseling was viewed 
as any ethical procedure used by the counselor to help promote change 
in the client. In general, the investigations which were included in this 
chapter focused on changes in the client's attitude or behavior outside 
of the counseling interview. Process studies (counselor-client interaction, 
Kiesler, 1966) were incorporated when the in-counseling behavior was 
directly related to outcomes, and when the findings appeared to have 
significant implications for future research to promote changes through 
counseling. 


Changes in Academic Achievement 


Improvement in academic functioning is one of the main goals sought 
by clients in educational settings (Volsky et al., 1965). There were 
numerous studies in which academic performance was the desired outcome. 
Measuring counseling effectiveness in this area remains a problem. GPA 
is the most often used measure, but it is viewed either as arbitrary and 
at best tangentially appropriate by some, (eg. Hill, 1966) or as an 
excellent measure of counseling outcomes by others (eg. Paul, 1968; 
Volsky et al., 1965). 


Elementary School 


Few studies have been concerned with promoting change in academic 
performance among elementary students; notable exceptions were the 
Studies of Winkler et al. (1965) and Jackson (1966). Winkler et al. (1965) 
attempted to produce changes in the GPAs of 121 underachieving fourth- 
grade students in 22 classrooms. The subjects were randomly assigned by 
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classroom to one of five treatments such as: 1) individual client-centered 
counseling concerned with role playing school and family situations, 
drawing and telling stories about pictures, and doing manual tasks such 
as building small objects, 2) group counseling utilizing basically the same 
techniques as individual*counseling and 3) group reading instruction using 
Science Research Associates Reading Laboratory Power Builders. Treat- 
ments did not promote significant differences in GPAs. Dependent variables, 
grades and scores on the California Test of Personality, served as measures 


of counseling success (objectives), but apparently received little emphasis 


during the 14 treatment sessions. 
Jackson (1966) studied the effects of a three-year treatment on the 


academic development of 190 children who were identified as under- 


achievers. During the treatment period counselors worked with the stu- 
dents, parents and teachers of the experimental group. Seventh-grade 
marks in English, mathematics, social studies and science were among 


the major criteria assessed as the dependent variables. The grades of the 


experimental subjects were consistently better than those of the control 
group on 10 of the 12 criteria used. Although investigators encouraged 


the cooperating districts to limit their services given to the control subjects, — 


this was impossible because controls were referred to special reading teach- 
ers, tutors, social workers, and other pupil services personnel. This fact 
may have attenuated the differences found between the two groups. 

Whether using secondary rather than elementary-trained counselors 
affected outcomes was questioned in the Winkler et al. (1965) study. This 
question has heuristic value. Little evidence exists at present to substan- 
tiate different training for counselors employed at different educational 
levels. An exception is a study by Kranzler et al. (1966) which demon- 
strated that counselors trained to work with elementary school children 
were effective in helping students to raise their sociometric status in the 
classroom. The implication, however, that elementary-trained counselors 
are more effective than secondary-trained counselors in working with 
elementary school children cannot be made until experimental studies are 
carried out which compare both elementary- and secondary-trained coun- 
selors utilizing identical treatments to promote the same outcomes. 


Additional References: Laxer et al. (1966); Stormer (1967). 
Secondary School 


A study by McGowan (1968) is interesting because 
McGowan examined the results of counseling 18 low- 
achieving eighth-, ninth- and tenth-grade males who were mat 
and grade level and randomly assigned to control or experimental oe 
Counseling consisted of ten-minute interviews held twice a week for 
academic year; during each interview the client described his progress s 
the last interview. Significant differences were found in favor of the 


of its simplicity. 
ability and low- 


ched on IQ 
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experimental group for academic performance, attendance in school, and 
frequency of client initiated counselor appointments. Unfortunately, de- 
scriptive detail of what actually occurred during counseling was not given. 
A basic flaw in this study was the failure to control for the effect of 
providing non-specific attention and concern to the experimental group. 

Gilliland (1968) demonstrated that small-group counseling of black 
high-school students for one hour per week during an academic year was 
more effective than no counseling in raising the students’ academic achieve- 
ment level. The two experimental groups, composed of seven boys and 
seven girls respectively, showed significantly higher vocabulary, reading 
and English usage scores than the eight boys and eight girls assigned to 
control groups. 


Bates (1968) compared “traditional group counseling” (13 weekly 
class period meetings) and “accelerated interaction” (equal amount of 
time concentrated into two-day continuous session during school). Gain 
scores for eight measures such as GPA, attendance and effort grades were 
used. Subjects were matched for sex, grade, academic potential, socio- 
economic level and academic achievement. The traditionally counseled 
groups demonstrated significant improvement in GPA, attendance and 
effort grades when they were compared to appropriate control groups 
observed for the same time periods. The accelerated interaction groups 
demonstrated significant improvement only in increasing students’ recep- 
tivity to the learning process through reducing tension and hostility. In 
general, the results indicated that the two group formats were not inter- 
changeable in the public school setting. The study was innovative in 
using accelerated interaction groups in the schools. 


Bunda and Mezzano (1968) demonstrated that a program of work 
experience significantly modified the academic and attendance performances 
of potential dropouts. Thirty high-school students identified as potential 
dropouts were placed on jobs for half of the school day. The subjects 
received “intensive” counseling, had their course load reduced and were 
given on-the-job supervision. Pre-post analyses showed significant gains 
in frequency of student attendance and in GPA. There was no indication 
of what constituted “intensive” counseling nor was it possible to discern 
what contributed to change, i.e., the work-study program, the counseling, 
being away from school for half the time, or a combination of these. 


Benson and Blocher (1967) evaluated the effects of 18 weekly group 
counseling sessions on high-school students who were designated as low 
achievers with poor attitudes toward school. Teachers nominated 28 stu- 
dents who were then randomly assigned to experimental (N = 12), control 
(N = 12) and reserve groups. The counseled group showed a significant 
mean gain (+.51) in GPA over two semesters while control subjects 
experienced a reduction in mean GPA. It may be that group counseling 
for some students served to help them “hold their own” rather than 
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decline, The lack of knowledge about individual changes presents a prob- 
lem which this study illustrates: counseling for the most part seeks to 
change the behavior of an individual rather than a group. An average 
gain of .51 for 12 students masks subtle individual changes; it is more 
important to know which subjects gained, remained the same or deteriorated. 


College Students 


Ewing and Gilbert (1967) tested the effects of counseling on subse- 
quent academic performance of a select group of superior college freshmen. 
Each student received a written invitation to participate in a counseling 
project. Comparisons were made among four groups: 1) counseled stu- 
dents (N = 90), 2) invited but failed to take advantage of the counseling 
(N = 28), 3) completed a research questionnaire but not invited for 
counseling (N = 117), and 4) failed to fill out the questionnaire and 
neither invited nor counseled (N = 20). Counseling was generally focused 
on assisting students to achieve better grades. Control subjects were speci- 
fically asked not to seek counseling unless they felt it was urgent to do so. 
Counseled students received significantly higher GPAs than did the non- 
cooperative control group (Group 4) and the invited but not counseled 
group (Group 2). However, no significant difference in GPA was found 
for the counseled group and subjects who completed the research question- 
naire (Group 3). The study raises the question of whether attitudes and 
expectancies toward counseling rather than counseling per se is the crucial 
determinant of client change. Confounding of client expectancies and 
attitudes toward counseling resulting from past experiences has operated 
to obscure what changes counseling itself causes. Studies are needed. which 
control for this client characteristic. Other studies need to determine 
how counselors can alter client attitudes and set toward counseling. 

Roth et al. (1967) demonstrated that group counseling for two one- 
hour sessions per week for a semester was effective in helping 52 failing 
college students (freshmen, sophomores, juniors and seniors) improve their 
academic achievement. In the first five to eight sessions, group members 
identified particular study problems, eg., daydreaming, and received pre- 
scriptions for change from the counselor. When the study difficulties were 
under control, the counselor used what was termed client-centered therapy 
to explore, for the balance of the semester, the assumed basic reasons for 
the student’s failure; these reasons included problems of defensiveness, 
relationships with parents and independent decision-making. Counseled 
students showed a significant increase in GPA and control students indi- 
cated a chance increase. For twenty of the thirty counseled students who 
were still available for follow-up, the significant improvement held for 
one semester after termination of counseling. 

A problem of the Roth study was that the control and ieee 
subjects could not be randomly selected from the same population. 
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experimentals were randomly drawn from a group of 174 probationary 
students who were invited and counseled during the six-semester evaluation 
period. The controls were also probationary students, but they were not 
invited to participate. The controls were matched for age, major, and 
length of time in school, but were not matched for the criterion variable— 
GPA, The experimental group had a mean grade point of .94 at the 
beginning of the study, whereas the control group had 1.33. In terms of 
random error effect and regression toward the mean, it is not surprising 
that the experimentals showed a significant mean increase, When working 
with any skewed distribution, it is crucial that the comparison control 
groups be randomly drawn from the same population. It was premature 
for the authors to attribute the group counseling effectiveness to a thera- 
peutic intervention technique of clarifying the dynamics of underachieve- 
ment and change. The purpose of this approach, which was to eliminate 
defenses of poor study habits so more significant issues could be handled, 
was not supported. Experimental studies comparing underachievers ex- 
periencing group procedures with and without this intervention technique 
are needed before such conclusions can be made. 


Ryan (1967) tested the use of reinforcement counseling in a residence 
hall setting to improve study habits, attitudes toward study and academic 
achievement. The study population consisted of 928 male and female 
students. Four treatments were employed: 1) specific cue-reinforcement in 
which the counselor gave specific cues, such as “What do you think about 
planning time for relaxation and rest?”, and then verbally reinforced those 
client responses which suggested “good” study behavior; 2) general cue- 
reinforcement in which the counselor used the same procedure as specific 

. Cue-reinforcement to reinforce responses to general questions such as “What 
do you think about planning your schedule?”; 3) placebo counseling in 
which they discussed effective study techniques; and 4) inactive control 
in which subjects took criterion tests. Subjects in reinforcement groups 
demonstrated significantly higher study habit inventory scores than subjects 
in placebo and control groups—regardless of counselors or sex of subjects. 
No differences were found between the specific cue-reinforcement and the 
general cue-reinforcement groups. A six-month follow-up showed that 
reinforcement groups’ study habits inventory scores increased over time; 
the placebo group maintained the same level and the inactive control 
group decreased. Changes in attitudes toward study were not found. Sub- 
jects in the reinforcement groups had a higher adjusted mean GPA fol- 
lowing treatment than subjects in the placebo and inactive groups. An 
interesting aspect of the study was that a significant correlation was not 
found between counselee’s perception of counselor effectiveness and coun- 
seling outcome as measured by the various criterion tests, 


Thelen and Harris (1968) provided group counseling for 127 under- 
achieving college students. Three groups were identified: those who did 
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not respond to written invitations, those who offered to take tests only, 
and those who agreed to tests and the therapy sessions. The latter group 
was divided into a control group (N = 15) and four experimental groups 
(N = 22) which met one and one-half hours weekly for an average of 
7.7 times. No description of treatment was included. The therapy groups 
experienced significantly greater GPA change than the control group. 
Subjects who took the battery of tests but declined counseling made almost 
as great a gain as the counseled group did. Since this group showed the 
greatest maladjustment according to scores on Cattell’s 16 Personality 
Factors Questionnaire and self-rating scales, the authors suggested that the 
improvement in these subjects may have been due, in part, to motivation 
based on anxiety and self-doubt. This finding offers interesting possi- 
bilities for further research, e.g., the relationship between personality 
variables and various counseling treatments aimed at improving academic 
performance. 


Additional References: Brown (1965); Dickenson and Truax (1966); LeMay 
and Christensen (1968). 


Decision Making 


Helping clients develop decision-making skills as a primary counseling 
outcome has been supported frequently and for a long time in the 
literature (Ginzberg, 1952; McDaniel, 1956; Rothney, 1958). During the 
past three years considerable progress has been made toward helping 
clients develop adequate vocational decision-making skills in terms of three 
components: seeking information, considering alternatives and ,Conse- 
quences, and deciding in terms of success probability. Studies which in- 
vestigate the principles of reinforcement and social model learning in 
promoting career exploration and planning have been most prevalent in 
the literature, Krumboltz and Schroeder (1965) investigated both model 
reinforcement and reinforcement counseling techniques on the information- 
seeking behavior of 54 high-school juniors. Their findings indicated that 
1) experimental subjects engaged in more information-seeking than con- 
trols did; 2) reinforcement counseling was significantly more effective 
than control procedures with females; and 3) for males, aera d 
ment counseling produced significantly more information-seeking than 
control procedures. 

Ryan (1968) demonstrated that both group reinforcement counse ing 
and Mies RETE materials (programed vocational materiale uk 
career-day activities) were significantly more effective than snm pro- 
cedures in promoting vocational decision-making and knowledge o! sources 
of personal data and occupational information. Three hundred den 
college subjects, who were below the fiftieth percentile on the SCAT 
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ACT and who had unsound or no vocational plans, were enrolled in a 
program to overcome deficiencies and acquire information about themselves 
and occupations. Students were randomly assigned to reinforcement group 
counseling, non-reinforcement group counseling, active control, individual 
counseling or inactive control groups. The treatments were specified in 
detail, The major findings were that: 1) subjects in groups receiving 
reinforcement counseling scored significantly higher on a vocational decision 
test than subjects receiving group counseling without counseling reinforce- 
ment or subjects receiving only individual counseling; 2) subjects in the 
reinforcement groups scored significantly higher on a test of knowledge 
of sources of occupational information and personal data than did subjects 
in the other groups; and 3) subjects in counseling groups using simulation 
materials and counselor reinforcement scored significantly higher on a 
vocational decision test than subjects receiving counselor reinforcement 
without simulation materials. It was interesting that the author controlled 
for initial decision-making behavior by limiting the population to those 
whose educational and vocational plans were not definitely decided. The 
consistency of the findings would indicate that active intervention is 
an important variable. Since the groups in which counselor cueing and 
reinforcement techniques were utilized showed greater knowledge of sources 
of information and performed significantly better on a test of decision- 
making than did subjects in general group or individual counseling, there 
are considerable implications for further research. These results raise 
questions about the sufficiency of a warm, understanding atmosphere for 
promoting effective decision-making. 

Thoresen, Krumboltz and Varenhorst (1967) found that various com- 
binations of models, subjects and counselors, arranged according to sex, 
influenced the degree of subject career exploration behavior for 96 eleventh- 
grade students. Four types of social model audio-tape treatments were 
used: 1) male counselor counseling a male student, 2) male counselor 
counseling a female student, 3) female counselor counseling a male student, 
and 4) female counselor counseling a female student. For male subjects, 
the tape depicting a male counselor and male model was most effective 
when presented by a male counselor. Sex of the model made little dif- 
ference for females; the significant variable was the sex of the counselor. 
Both models were more effective when presented by male. The experi- 
mental treatments were significantly more effective in promoting subject 
career exploration than the inactive control treatment, 

Thoresen and Krumboltz (1967) investigated the telationship of spe- 
cific counselor verbal reinforcements to the client’s subsequent career 
information-seeking behavior. The counselor’s verbal reinforcements of the 
client’s report of seeking or his intent to seek information was found to be 
positively correlated with subsequent client information-seeking outside the 
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interview. Subjective ratings by clients on the helpfulness of counseling 
were not significantly associated with the clients’ information seeking. 
Additional References: Fretz and Schmidt (1967); Sullivan (1966); Zunker 
and Brown (1966). 


Personal Development and Specific Behavior Change 


Counseling research on personal development and specific behavior 
change appears to be coming from two camps. One camp is concerned 
primarily with effecting changes in the self and assumes that the relation- 
ship between client and counselor is sufficient to produce these changes, 
which will subsequently manifest themselves in better generalized func- 
tioning outside the counseling situation. The other camp focuses on pro- 
moting observable overt behavior changes through specific counseling 
techniques and assumes that success in using new behaviors as well as 
feedback from other behaviors will effect changes in the self. The order 
and direction in which change occurs is a philosophically and empirically 
open question. Most counselors view the aim of counseling as change 
(Arbuckle, 1968). Krumboltz (1966) specifies the main concerns toward 
which counselors promote change; in contrast, Holland (1965, p. 262) 
simply says that the responsibility of the therapist is to “oes recognize, 
interpret and attempt to change the nature of emotional experience.” The 
review of studies on personal development and specific behavior change 
indicated that the profession appears to be entering a period of new and 
creditable research with a consequent closing of the gap between what 
Patterson (1967) calls relationship and behavior therapy. 


Self-Exploration 


Researchers have begun to look at how small pieces of the counseling 
process influence prise 2p outcomes. The recent work of Truax, Carkhuff 
and associates deserves special attention in this regard. They have found 
that high “facilitative conditions” (empathy, positive regard, genuineness, 
concreteness, and client self-disclosure) were associated with constructive 
client outcomes and that low levels of these conditions were associated. 
with no change or deteriorative outcomes (Carkhuff, 1967; Carkhuff and 


Truax, 1966; Truax and Carkhuff, 1963). Holder, Carkhuff, and Berenson 


ccessful in manipulating the level 
(1967) found that counselors were su D Pbi diio Wendie 


of facilitative conditions offered to clients; 
high facilitative conditions resulted in si ificantly greater depth y selt 
exploration. In the most recent study in this area, Anderson (1968) 
attempted to look beyond the central core of facilitative gendi B a 
specific aspect of the therapist's behavior; “confrontation” was p ys dun 
the presentation of discrepancies seen by the counselor bien hi is 
selor’s and the client's views of the same situation. Anderson 
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confrontation was most effective in encouraging client self-exploration 
when accompanied by high levels of the five facilitative conditions identified 
above. The consistent finding that high facilitative conditions influence 
counseling outcomes has clear and important implications for counseling 
practice, counselor training and research that focuses on specific segments 
of the counseling process. 


Kennedy and Zimmer (1968), attempting to increase the output of 
self-reference statements, studied the reinforcing value of five commonly 
used stimuli in a setting simulating an initial counseling interview. Each 
of three experimenters responded to the statements of 72 female under- 
graduates in elementary education with “mm-hmm, mm-hmm,” an affirm- 
ing head nod and smile, “good,” “I see,” or a short paraphrase of the 
subject’s statement. The simulated counseling interview was preceded by 
a warmup period and followed by an oral examination of awareness. The 
experimental session consisted of three six-minute periods: free operant 
baseline, conditioning, and extinction. Experimental subjects were ran- 
domly assigned to one of the five stimulus conditions and one of three 
experimenters, Throughout the session, control group subjects received 
the stimulus conditions on a random schedule. In the conditioning period 
for the experimental subjects, the experimenter attempted to respond imme- 
diately to every self-reference statement emitted by the subject. In the 
extinction and free operant periods, the experimenter consistently emitted 
one of the stimulus conditions at random intervals, The paraphrase and 
the neutrally toned “mm-hmm” treatments were most effective in pro- 
moting self-reference statements; however, the success of these treatments 
was largely a function of the high rate of Operant responding obtained 
by two of the experimenters, 


Ince (1968) also attempted to increase the emission of self-reference 
statements in a well-controlled laboratory study. Reinforcement was de- 
livered according to fixed-interval schedules (30 seconds, 1 minute, 2 
minutes, 3 minutes) after a stable rate of responding was established on 
a continuous reinforcement schedule. Ince found that the frequency curves 
for his experimental sample (N = 3) clearly indicated that a fixed interval 
schedule of reinforcement was significantly more effective than no reinforce- 
ment or continuous reinforcement schedules, Ince also found that as the 
subjects’ responding increased, the number of counselor reinforcements 
needed to maintain the behavior decreased, Although these two studies 
suffer from the artificiality of laboratory experimentation and the possi- 
bility that mechanical variables affected the results, they do indicate that 
the kind and timing of counselor verbal responses influence the kind and 
degree of self-exploration of the client, 


Leib and Snyder (1967) attempted to determine the effect of specific 
group counseling procedures on underachievement and self-actualization as 
measured by the Personal Orientation Inventory (Shostrom, 1963). Twenty- 
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eight underachieving college students who voluntarily dropped out of a 
psychology reading and study methods course were randomly assigned to 
either a special lecture session or to one of three group discussion sections. 
The discussion groups met twice a week, one hour per session, for nine 
weeks, The discussion leader guided group discussions and interactions 
on the general topics of motivation, achievement, self-direction, parental 
communication and resolution of common problems. The 14 subjects in 
the lecture control met as a group and covered material typically covered 
in the regular psychology course. The data indicated that there was a 
significant increase in self-actualization as measured by the self-actualization 
scale (SA) of the Personal Orientation Inventory within groups as well 
as significant improvements in GPA. There were no significant differences 
between treatment groups on either variable. 

Branan (1967) studied the effect of the counselor’s use of self- 
experience on client self-disclosure and the increase in self-confidence 
regarding graduate work. Fifteen male and 15 female graduate students 
were randomly assigned to three experimental and three active control 
groups. Each group met weekly for five one-hour sessions. In the three 
experimental groups the counselor drew attention to and extensively utilized 
self-experiences. Analyses indicated that the extensive use by the coun- 
selor of self-experience statements did not promote significant increases 
in the subject’s amount of self-disclosure or self-confidence or reports of 
being understood. Post treatment interview data on subjects’ perception 
of the genuineness of the counseling relationship revealed that the control 
groups scored significantly higher than the self-experience treatment groups. 
Although the experimental treatment assumed congruence between life 
styles and experiences of counselor and counselees, the one significant 
statistical result indicates that disclosure of his self-experience by a coun- 
selor may serve as a negative stimulus for promoting genuineness in the 
counseling relationship. Controlling for sex of counselee and counselor 
and extending the limits of self-disclosure to include current personal-social 
experiences of the participants would make an interesting extension of this 
study. 

Additional References: Catron (1966); Dicken and Fordham (1967); Kra- 
mer (1968); McGreevy and Daane (1967); Neuringer, Myers and Nord- 
mark (1966). E 


Anxiety Reduction 


Counselors and educators have become aware of the debilitating nature 
of anxiety. For example, highly anxious students appear to receive lower 
grades and experience a higher rate of academic failure than do non-anxious 
students of equal intelligence (Spielberger and Weitz, 1964). There is, 
fortunately, growing evidence that anxiety is amenable to intervention 
with specific behavior techniques without the occurrence of "relapse" or 
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"symptom substitution" which traditional "dynamic" theories predict 
(Paul, 1968). 


Emery and Krumboltz (1967) tested the efficacy of group (standard) 
versus individually tailored anxiety hierarchies in the desensitization of 
college students concerned with test anxiety. Fifty-four identified test- 
anxious college freshmen were randomly assigned to either desensitization 
utilizing an individual anxiety hierarchy, or desensitization with a single 
standard hierarchy, or a no-treatment control. Data showed that desensi- 
tization significantly effected a reduction of test anxiety as measured by a 
test anxiety scale (a refinement of a test anxiety scale previously con- 
structed by Emery) and self rating by both treatment groups. Final 
examination grades of experimental and control groups were not signifi- 
cantly different. Further analysis revealed that both desensitization groups 
experienced anxiety reduction before and during their examinations, No 
significant differences on any of the criterion measurements were found 
between subjects utilizing either the standard or individualized hierarchies. 
The authors concluded that an individualized hierarchy in the desensiti- 
zation process was not needed under the conditions of the study. The 
individualized hierarchies, however, were not truly individualized but were 
a random presentation of the 16 items from the standard hierarchy estab- 
lished in an earlier pilot study by the senior author. Although students 
in the individualized hierarchy treatment could add items, the initial 
presentation and task of ranking the standard items precludes considering 
this as a distinctly separate treatment. As the authors pointed out, the 
same findings with a third experimental group that constructed their own 
individualized hierarchies with no initial intervention would have more 
strongly supported the hypothesis that standard hierarchies are as effective 
as individual ones in reducing test anxiety. 


Clements (1966) evaluated small group counseling in aiding school 
youth to reduce their anxiety during the transition from high school to 
college. Clements hypothesized that counseled students would exhibit less 
anxiety prior and subsequent to college entrance. Sixty students randomly 
assigned to six subgroups were counseled prior to high school graduation 
by either of two full-time doctoral students. The two control groups con- 
sisted of 120 students who received no group counseling. The sessions 
focused on the aspects of college attendance that concerned the group 
members. After the six weeks of group counseling in the spring, individuals 
in the experimental groups were significantly less anxious about themselves 
than were the individuals in one control group used for comparison as 
measured by an index of adjustment and values and a self-concept scale. 
Differences were maintained subsequent to entrance into college as com- 
pared to the second control group. 


The contrast between the Emery-Krumboltz and the Clements studies 
can be seen in the degree of specificity in the counseling process. The 
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success of both studies in reducing anxiety is possibly explained by Lazarus's 
(1961) theoretical statement. Lazarus believes that the interview situation. 
is conducive to nonspecific reciprocal inhibition either because verbal inter- 
action can evoke automatic responses similar to deep relaxation or, possibly, 
because the therapeutic atmosphere of empathy and acceptance can inhibit 
anxieties, " 

Paul and Shannon (1966) were successful in producing significant 
reductions in interpersonal performance anxiety for "chronically" anxious 
males. Group desensitization and discussion were found to be as effective 
as individual systematic desensitization and significantly better than insight- 
oriented psychotherapy and attention-placebo treatments. There was con- 
siderable evidence of positive generalization of treatment effects. In 
addition to using commendable control procedures in this study, Paul 
(1968) evaluated the long-term effects of the 1966 treatments and found 
considerable substantiation of the earlier findings. Analysis of self-report 
measures and the public behavioral criterion of academic success indicated 
that after two years the significant gains from modified group desensiti- 
zation were maintained without loss of effectiveness in the treatment of 
maladaptive anxiety. 

Additional References: Davison (1968); Kahn and Baker (1968); Katahn, 
Strenger and Cherry (1966); Thoresen and Neuman (1968). 


Interpersonal Functioning 


Interpersonal functioning involves the ability to interact successfully 
with the members of one’s environment. Interpersonal performance 
anxiety, one aspect of this subject, has been discussed in this chapter. 
However, failure in interpersonal functioning which is caused by inappro- 
priate overt behaviors, poor attending skills, shyness and other correlates 
of low sociometric status also deserve attention. 


Creditable research on the changes in interpersonal functioning wee 
are brought about through counseling has been extended recently to include 
younger children. Briskin and Gardner (1968) demonstrated that a com- 
bination of time-out, nonattention and social reinforcement gern were 
effective in reducing inappropriate behaviors and increasing socia y t 
ceptable behaviors of nursery school children. The study was comple E 
in a field situation in which no environmental modification was eame 
other than the specific strategy applied to the subject under ui : 
the basis of classroom observations and conferences with m dae) er an 
the subject's mother, socially acceptable or inappropriate behaviors were 
operationally defined and categorized. In the two-minute time-out E 
cedure, the mother removed her child from the classroom when the tea s 
signaled that an inappropriate behavior had taken place. Socially kona e 
behaviors were strengthened by the teacher's attention and praise. Base- 
line data indicated that the children spent an average of 31 per cent of 
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each school session engaged in inappropriate behavior. The treatment 
procedure resulted in the elimination of much of the previous disruptive 
behavior. Data taken in the first and second treatment phases and in the 
follow-up thirty days later showed that the children engaged in socially 
acceptable behavior from 95 to 98 per cent of the time. 


Kennedy and Thompson (1967) used reinforcement techniques and 
traditional counseling to modify the attending behavior of a first-grade 
boy during l7 counseling sessions. The time spent on task during the 
arithmetic period and the completion of lessons were chosen as outcome 
criteria to determine whether the transfer of training from the conditioning 
situation to the regular classroom resulted. Treatment produced a 14 
per cent increase in time spent on task and nearly 100 per cent increase 
in lesson completion. In both of the above studies, behavioral improve- 
ment cannot be attributed solely to specific treatments, attention must 
also be given to the increase in the positive reinforcing value of the 
classroom environment as the child began enjoying some successes in 
either interpersonal relationships or in academic functioning. 


Kranzler et al. (1966) attempted to effect changes in the interpersonal 


tests in comparison to the control group. "The teacher guidance group did 


cant difference, therefore, may have 
been produced by a further deterioration of the controls? already unfavor- 
able position rather than to the results of the counseling per se. 


^ 
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In an attempt to correct the methodological weaknesses of the 1966 
investigation, Mayer, Kranzler and Matthes (1967) designed a second study 
in which the subjects wanted to improve their peer relationships. A larger 
experimental sample and counselors who were trained in elementary 
counseling were incorporated into the design. Sociometric change scores 
and teacher ratings of perceptions of their students’ popularity before and 
after the project were utilized as dependent measures. Although the mean 
sociometric gain score for the subjects in the counseling condition was 
greater than that for the subjects in either control or teacher-guidance 
conditions, no significant statistical differences were found. Pre-posttest 
changes in ranks on the teacher rating procedure also indicated no signifi- 
cant differences between treatments. It is interesting to note, in light of 
our comments on the previous study, that data on the teacher-guidance 
treatment indicated negative change scores on both criterion instruments. 


Additional References: Barclay (1967); O'Leary and Becker (1967). 


Summary 


Although it is closing, the persistent gap between research and. practice 
remains wide. Too few studies have been carried out which affect what 
individuals do as counselors. It may still be hard to refute Stefflre’s (1963) 
contention that counselors might learn more about helping adolescents 
from reading Salinger's The Catcher in the Rye than from reading the 
latest counseling journals. 

Most counseling studies still emanate from broad conceptual frame- 
works. Much of our progress has been attenuated by the failure to design 
treatments to promote specific outcomes. Any similarity or relationship 
between counseling treatments and counseling outcomes is too often one 
of chance. It would seem that researchers should be well beyond doing 
an experiment in which a treatment, “counseling,” is compared to some- 
thing labeled a control group and in which some outcome criterion, say 
GPA, is used with no demonstrable relationship to whatever was done 
in the name of counseling. 

Greater consideration of new experimental designs is needed. Coun- 
seling treatments designed to promote specific outcomes may need to be 
multidimensional. Client characteristics, counselor characteristics and 
combinations of each do affect the outcomes; new designs are needed to 
test these variables simultaneously with treatment variables. A recent 
study by Thoresen and Krumboltz (1968), in which the similarity of social 
models and clients was investigated, exemplifies an attempt to test inter- 
action hypotheses rather than the often used counseling versus no coun- 
seling approach. A recent study by Thoresen, Hosford and Krumboltz 
(1968) is another example in which an interaction design was utilized. 


* 
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New research designs are needed to avoid the confounding effect of 
selecting subjects from those who volunteer for counseling. Although re- 
searchers who use volunteers only can assign subjects randomly to either 
experimental or control groups (which is better than comparing volunteers 
with non-volunteers), the differences between the two groups may be 
lessened if some control subjects subsequently request counseling. Volun- 
teering and waiting for counseling affects the behavior of many individuals 
(Volsky et al., 1965) and for some may reduce dissonance (Hill, 1966). 

More attention, should be given to the goal of preventing problems. 
The writers of this chapter were unable to find investigations published 
during 1965-1968 which considered Ways or treatments which counselors 
might use for preventing such things as inappropriate vocational choice, 
inadequate social relationships and inadequate learning. 

The probability that any one study will ever prove counseling effective 
or ineffective is infinitesimal, and no single study will answer all questions 
for which the counselor needs answers. A scientific base for counseling 
will be a greater possibility when researchers use more specific treatments 
and outcome measures which are appropriate and sensitive enough to detect 
possible change. If more researchers asked, “Will the results of this study 
affect what individuals do as counselors?”, the gap between research and 
practice would close appreciably, 
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6: GROUP COUNSELING 


Alan R. Anderson* 
University of Minnesota 


The rapid growth in the professional 
practice of group counseling has been accompanied by a proliferation of 
related research studies, Some 240 of the articles reviewed (covering the 
period from Summer 1965 to Fall 1968) were considered pertinent to this 
Chapter. Among the studies in Gazda and Larsen's (1968) noncritical 
abstracts of group counseling research studies in the guidance literature, 
only those which are particularly relevant to the chapter are repeated 
here. In this chapter, group counseling was considered to include profes- 
sional attempts to assist non-psychotic clients to examine and modify their 
values or behavior through small-group interaction. Although many of the 
studies were well-designed, there were few long-term treatment studies, 
follow-up studies, or replication studies. Most of Kagan's (1966) evaluative 
comments are still valid. The spelling out of specific procedures and tech- 
niques in sufficient detail to permit replication, although dimly perceptible, 
is still essentially lacking. Despite the masses of data being collected and 
analyzed, most studies are relatively unrelated, small-scale efforts which 
provide only the accumulation of bits of evidence. There is still no body 
of theoretically related knowledge on which the practice of group counseling 
can be solidly grounded. The organization of this chapter represents an 
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attempt to systematize these bits of evidence. The chapter sections are 


arranged to follow the order of the concerns a counselor has in setting up . 


and conducting a counseling group: 1) Client Selection and Preparation, 
2) Outcomes, 3) Group Interaction, 4) Group Development, 5) Leadership 
Styles and Group Structure, and 6) Innovations and Suggestions for 
Research. In the final section, Perspective, an attempt is made to identify 
trends and summarize some of the chapter highlights, 


Client Selection and Preparation 


In nearly all studies, the basis for client selection was convenience. 
In most cases, groups were assembled according to a single common factor 
such as age or a common problem such as low academic achievement. No 
studies were found in which the composition of counseling or therapy 
groups was deliberately and systematically manipulated as a primary 
TAM being investigated—although some studies did produce post hoc 

ata. 

Mezzano (1967) selected, from each of six counseling groups, two 
members who had shown the highest degree of "investment" (based on 
the counselee's willingness to explore his own behavior and communicate 
openly) and two who had shown the least “investment.” Among these 24 
clients a positive relationship was found between degree of "investment" 
and academic improvement. Yalom and Rand (1966) found that highly 
"compatible" (homogeneous in verbal responses to desired interpersonal 
areas) psychotherapy groups were significantly more cohesive than less 
compatible groups. Members who were least "compatible" with their group 
tended to be less satisfied and to leave their group prematurely. An impli- 
cation of this study, in light of the suggested relationship between attitudinal 


similarity and interpersonal attraction (Goldstein, Heller and Sechrest, ” 


1966), is that attitudinally homogeneous groups will generally develop co- 
hesiveness easily and rapidly, but establishing cohesion in heterogeneous 
groups will require special effort and attention. 


Studies of problem-solving groups may be relevant to selecting clients 
for counseling groups on the basis of personality variables. Goldman, 
Haberlein and Feder (1965) found that three-member groups of all “con- 
formers” shared ideas and divided work more readily than groups of all 
“resisters”; the resisters were more hostile and competitive and paid less 
attention to the ideas of other members, Wallach, Kogan and Burt (1967), 
studying the “risky-shift” phenomenon, assigned five-member groups of 
college students to “discuss a topic to consensus.” Groups of field-dependent 
subjects (affect-oriented) reached consensus more quickly and showed a 
greater increase in their willingness to take risks than did field-independent 
subjects (analytically and cognitively oriented). This study has relevance 
for creating a group climate which encourages members to take such risks 
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as giving negative feedback or disclosing sensitive areas of their own 


* behavior. 


Stability of group membership was investigated in two studies. Hall 
and Williams (1966) compared the decision-making performance of estab- 
lished and ad hoc groups under conflict conditions. They found that 
established groups were superior in performing under conflict conditions. 
The established groups tended to resolve differences with increased crea- 
tivity, but the ad hoc groups tended merely to work out compromises, 


` Goldberg and Maccoby (1965) investigated the effects of stable versus 


shifting group membership on the behavior of second-grade children in . 
situations which required that the children interact cooperatively to maxi- 
mize their goals, Children in the stable groups did significantly better, and 


there was more of a tendency in the shifting groups for high-scoring — 


members to exercise dominance over low-scoring members. 


Controversy over optimal group size rages endlessly, but few attempts 
are made to study the effects of group size on specific process or outcome 
variables, From their review of research on group size relative to problem- 
solving groups, Goldstein, Heller and Sechrest (1966) observed that as 
group size increases: 1) the absolute rate of interaction for any given 
member tends to decrease; 2) the proportion of infrequent contributors 
to the group interaction increases; 3) more members report feelings of 
threat and inhibition regarding participation; 4) giving of information and 
suggestions increases and asking for opinions and showing agreement de- 
creases; and 5) more statements are directed to the leader and the leader 
addresses more statements to the group as a whole rather than to individual 
members. Goldstein, Heller and Sechrest suggested ending impressionistic 
speculation and conducting studies of group size related to variables such 
as nature and rate of verbal interaction and leader interventions. 


There were no reports found of studies in which an attempt was made 
to prepare clients systematically for optimal participation in their group. 
The procedures designed to prepare a client for his group experience varied. 
from simply sending an invitation to a student to join an academic ate 
ment group to the elaborate steps followed by Bach ( 1954) which involved 
extensive testing, several interviews, reading, and trial attendance at a 
group session. Data obtained from -studies of group cohesiveness (Cu 
wright and Zander, 1960) suggest the potential productivity of resear 
on the effects of establishing the client’s expectations that group experiences 
will be attractive and valuable or that certain kinds of interaction will be 
likely to develop among group members. Goldstein, Heller and je 
(1966) suggested conducting studies which stem from the hypothesis that 
people tend to “find” more value in experiences in which they have invested 
considerable energy. Further hypotheses might be formulated nities 
motivation and expectancies to interaction norms and autera ese 
hypotheses then could form the basis for developing specialized procedures 
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designed to prepare specific clients for participation in specific groups. 

Group counseling research reflects little interest in client selection or 
client preparation as major independent variables. The available data 
suggest that people who are affectively oriented, flexible, highly motivated 
to change, and sufficiently well adjusted to interact rationally with others 
function well in counseling groups. Often, however, if anticipated results 
are not achieved, it is prematurely concluded that group counseling is not 
helpful for “this kind of client.” Client selection, complex as it is, must 
be studied in relation to both process and outcome variables. Specifically, 
composing groups on the basis of predicted compatibility relative to pre- 
ferred style of interaction appears most promising. Research is needed 
which will help to predict how a given client will respond under a given 
set of conditions and with a particular combination of other group mem- 
bers, including the leader. 


Additional Reference: Thelen and Harris (1968). 


Outcomes 


Although it may be said that all research focuses ultimately on out- 
comes, this section includes only those studies concerned with achieving 
specified outcomes through group counseling. Campbell and Dunnette 
(1968) have suggested three “disarmingly simple” standards for evaluating 
T-group experiences which, with minor modifications, could be applied to 
outcome research on counseling groups. The standards are: 1) measures 
of clients which broadly sample goal-related behavior should be explicitly 
determined before and after the counseling experience; 2) measured client 
changes during the time that counseling occurred should be compared 
with similar, uncounseled persons; and 3) effects of completing the evalua- 
tion instruments should be studied. A fourth standard is that the nature 
of the treatment, the specific procedures used, should be spelled out ex- 
plicitly in behavioral terms. 


Academic Performance 


Attempts to improve the grade point averages (GPA) of students were 
reported in most of the outcome studies. Few studies were found which 
approached the standards proposed by Campbell and Dunnette. Roth, 
Mauksch and Peiser (1967) showed that subjects in mandatory counseling 
groups of 7 to 12 members raised their mean GPA significantly from .94 
to 1.74, compared to control subjects whose GPA did not change. The 
control group, however, was not well matched with the experimentals on 
either academic aptitude or prior academic achievement. Despite an at- 
tempt to account for the regression effect by comparing changes in the 
GPA of the high- and low-achieving students in both groups, replication 
with a tightened research design is necessary before definitive conclusions 
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can be drawn. Rationale and treatment procedures are given ‘in sufficient 
detail that replication is possible. Mezzano (1968) studied the immediate 
and ten-week effects of group counseling and group-plus-individual coun- 
seling on randomly assigned low-achieving high-school students. No dif- 
ferences were found on GPA, study attitudes or self-concept immediately 
following counseling—but, ten weeks later the counseled groups had sig- 
nificantly higher mean GPAs than control groups had. 


Dickenson and Truax (1966) suggested that frequent equivocal results 
of group counseling with underachievers may be a result of lumping 
together high and low “therapeutic conditions.” They matched groups 
of neurotic, underachieving college freshmen; the freshmen were then 
counseled under high and moderate therapeutic conditions (accurate 
empathy, nonpossessive warmth and genuineness offered by the group 
leader). Significant improvement in mean GPA was found for the subjects 
who received the high therapeutic conditions, but not found for those in 


the moderate or control groups. 


Although GPA is a socially significant, objectively quantifiable, con- 
venient measure of academic success, it is somewhat inadequate as a single 
outcome criterion. It is generally acknowledged that many kinds of aca- 
demic learnings are not reflected in the GPA; this suggests that GPA should 
only be used as one of several criteria of academic success. In addition, 


lumping together the various behaviors which contribute to GPA precludes 


the investigation of the specific behaviors w! ich may be affected by the 


treatment. 


Attitude and Personality Change 


Three studies in this section approached the standards proposed by 
Campbell and Dunnette. These three studies used comparable procedures 
(desensitization) which were operationally defined, were concerned wi 
one independent variable (anxiety), used multiple criteria and had ade- 


quate control groups. h 
Paul and Shannon (1966) provided systematic desensitization of anxiety 
for two five-member groups of highly anxious students who had Doo 
members of a delayed treatment control group in a previous study. 
treatment consisted of training the subjects in deep muscle relaxation; con- 


i ing situations; and beginning with 
structing a hierarchy of anxiety producing situ proba ie And 


- ituati hierarch 
the least anxiety-producing situations in the hier: Mas PEE irit 


the anxiety by directing the subjects to “image” 

state of deep muscle relaxation. The images P ed from v to bn 
threatening items, determined by specific rules of timing. 7 p 1 
indicated that anxiety (as measured by a test battery consisting o : sd 
inventories, observer ratings and self-reports) decreased ee a vi 
the group desensitization treatment; the anxiety scores had not * io 
during the previous semester when no treatment was provided. Subj 
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in the desensitization groups also had a significantly higher mean GPA 
at the end of the semester than did the matched control subjects. 


Katahn, Strenger and Cherry (1966) used two groups of six and eight 
students each to assess the effect of systematic group desensitization com- 
bined with group discussion. Anxiety scores, as measured by a modification 
of Sarason's Test Anxiety Scale, decreased significantly in the two de- 
sensitization groups after six weeks; there was no significant decrease of 
anxiety scores in the control groups, which were composed of similar 
students whose schedules were such that they were not included in the 
treatment program. The mean GPA of the therapy groups also increased 
significantly compared to the control group. The study by Paul and 
Shannon and the study by Katahn, Strenger and Cherry provide rather 
conclusive evidence that the treatment used was effective in reducing 
anxiety and improving the academic performance of the highly anxious 
college students. However, a survey given to the subjects in the latter 
study indicated that the clients were unanimous in the opinion that it 
was the informal discussion (also used in the Paul and Shannon study), 
ord than the desensitization procedures, which was responsible for the 
results, 


Thoresen and Neuman (1968) compared systematic group desensiti- 
Zation (without informal discussion) with group insight counseling in 
reducing examination anxiety among 54 college undergraduates. Groups 
of three were led by professional (Ph.D.’s with clinical experience) or 
subprofessional (first year, inexperienced graduate students in psychology) 

ors for five weekly sessions. The group desensitization treatment 
was found to reduce anxiety, as measured by three self-report measures 
of anxiety, significantly more than group insight treatment or two control 
group procedures. Differences were not found between these treatments 
on an observer checklist; both the group desensitization treatment and the 
group insight treatment were significantly more effective than control 
procedures. The subprofessional counselors who administered the treat- 
ments were, in general, as effective as the professional counselors. These 
findings support the efficacy of systematic group desensitization without 
discussion. However, the investigators found that some subjects in the 
desensitization groups reduced their anxiety more than others; this was 
also true for some subjects in the insight groups. Studies are now needed 
to determine what client characteristics interact with which treatments 
Qr combination of treatments) to produce the most effective, efficient 
change. 


Attempts to evaluate the outcomes of laboratory groups such as T- 
groups have been conducted in recent years. Space limitations preclude 
their inclusion here. Campbell and Dunnette (1968) have provided an 
excellent critical review of research in that field. 
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Career Development 


-— Despite the appearance of a substantial body of theoretical and research 
literature on career development (Tennyson, 1968), there have been few 
recent attempts to facilitate vocational planning through group counseling. 
Gilliland (1968) randomly assigned Negro high-school students either to 
all-male and all-female groups for "group-centered" counseling or to a 
control group. After one year the counseled students showed significant 
gains in reading ability, English usage, occupational aspiration and voca- 

« tional development; the control subjects exhibited no significant gains. 
Treatment procedures were not specified. Jesse and Heimann (1965) 
tested the effects of group guidance on the vocational maturity of ninth- 
grade boys, Data from a vocational maturity scale and from interviews 
indicated no significant change in vocational maturity by the following 

*, summer. Specification of treatment procedures, lacking in both of these 

studies, is necessary for valid conclusions to be drawn. 

Stewart and Thoresen (1968) reported two studies with eighth- and 
eleventh-grade students. Some students in the sessions listened in groups 
of four to three audio-presented group social models; each presentation 
was followed by group reinforcement discussion. Other students engaged 
in reinforcement discussion after completing written materials on topics 
such as “Possible Interests After High School,” “Getting Helpful Informa- 
tion,” and “Occupation and Me.” Although subjects in the experimental 
treatments were significantly more engaged, on the average, in information- 
seeking behaviors than control subjects were, considerable individual varia- 
tions were found. These findings suggested the need for multivariate studies 
in which interactions between treatments and subject characteristics are 
explicitly examined. 

Thoresen, Hosford and Krumboltz (1968) used a multivariate design 
in four high schools to study interactive effects of social model and subject 
characteristics on career relevant information-seeking behaviors of 189 male 
high-school juniors. In one group session, one of nine different audio social 
models, representing three levels of either academic, social or athletic 
success, was played to matched groups of seven Ss. Each group was matched 
on level (high, moderate, low) of academic, athletic or social success. 
Results were mixed in that the high-success athletic model, for apt 
was significantly more effective with highly and moderately aps 5 pe 
letic subjects in one school, but was ineffective in a second school. Sign : 
cant interactions were also found among counselors, schools, subjects ala 
treatments; this finding suggested that some counselors using PERA 
model treatments with certain subjects were more effective than e " 
counselors. This study merits replication, but more attention should t 
given to how group counselor characteristics and increased treatment 
== sessions affect outcomes. 

A number of viable career development models have appeared in 
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recent years; they are amenable to implementation through group coun- 
seling (Super et al., 1963; Tiedeman and O’Hara, 1963). Specific group 
procedures attempting to engender behaviors relevant to those theories 
might be tested on selected groups of clients. More attempts to induce 
vocational maturity through some generalized form of group counseling 
are clearly not needed. Vocational maturity and group counseling are 
not single, clearly understood entities. What is needed are multivariate 
projects which utilize multiple outcome criteria and differential treatments. 


Additional References: Anderson and Johnson (1968); Pattison (1965); 
Gundlach (1967); Shapiro and Birk (1967). 


Group Interaction 


Of all the factors which impinge upon a counseling group, none is 
more pervasive than the interaction among group members. Ultimately, 
the interactive-communication in a group determines the outcomes. Clear 
specification of treatment procedures requires systematic identification of 
the information contained in a unit of communication, the manner in 
which the information is given, and the effect it has on the relationship 
between the receiver and sender of the message (Watzlawick, Beavin and 
Jackson, 1967). The purpose of group interaction research is to classify 
systematically and evaluate the communication occurring in a group. 


Truax (1968) and Truax and Carkhuff (1967) presented evidence 
from a number of studies which indicated that changes in group partici- 
pants usually occurred when a high degree of genuineness, warmth and 
empathic understanding was being communicated within the group. The 
evidence also suggested that such changes in group participants were 
unlikely to occur in the absence of the communication of such relationship 
qualities. The authors found that the leader’s use of these qualities 
(genuineness, warmth, etc.) to reinforce selectively the self-exploratory 
statements in counseling groups increased the frequency of subsequent 
self-exploratory statements. These qualities also influenced outcome criteria 
such as improved personal and interpersonal adjustment (measured by 
personality inventories) and the length of time that patients spent outside 
the mental hospital during the subsequent year. The therapeutic gains 
in the above studies were attributed primarily to relationship qualities 
communicated by the group leader. 

Working with groups of high-school students, Hansen, Zimpfer and 
Easterling (1967) found significant correlations between increased con- 
gruence of self-concept and the perceptions which group members had 
of the relationships offered by other group members, The authors found 
no correlations between congruence of self-concept and the members’ 
perceptions of relationships offered by the counselor. Unfortunately, these 
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studies have not provided sufficient detail about treatment procedures to 
allow replication. In addition, it is not possible to attribute specific 
outcomes to specific kinds of interaction -because of the gross description 
of process and outcomes. j 

A number of attempts to assess systematically or to classify group 
interaction have been reported. Mann (1967) developed an interaction 
scoring system based on psychoanalytic theory and derived from obser- 
vation of a series of relatively unstructured social psychology classes, 
Eight of the 16 categories describe members’ affective (impulse) responses 
to the group leader; three categories describe feelings activated by the 
leader’s status in the perceived authority structure; and five categories 
describe how a member felt about himself in relation to the leader. There 
were also four levels of relating to the leader, dependent upon the direct- 
ness of the communication. 

The Hill Interaction Matrix (Hill, 1965), developed from observations 
of psychotherapy groups in a mental hospital, is a two-dimensional system 
based on Bion’s (1959) classification of verbal interaction. The four 
horizontal categories were derived from the content of the communication; 
they are references to topics of general interest, the group, problems and 
concerns of individual members, and relationships of group members to 
each other in the “here and now.” The five vertical categories are derived 
from the “work-style,” which might also be called the process or relation- 
© ship dimension. The three “pre-work” categories are responsive, conven- 

tional and assertive; the two “work” categories are speculative and . 

confrontive. Superimposing the five work-styles over the four content 

Styles creates a twenty-cell matrix into which any statement can be 

classified according to content and work level. i 

In a recent study of five-member T-groups composed of college stu- 

dents who volatu for the study, Dunnette and Campbell (1969) 
“+ found that after six two-hour sessions there was a significant positive 

correlation between the level of interpersonal communication, as m: 1 

by the Hill Interaction Matrix, and the increase in empathic understanding. 

There are a number of constructs in the group dynamics field which, 
if operationalized, could be fruitfully studied in terms of group interaction. 

For example, Truax (1961) reported significant relationships between group 

cohesiveness and degree of patient self-exploration and patient insight. 

Goldstein, Heller and Sechrest (1966) presented evidence from. non-therapy 

Broups which showed that group cohesion is a powerful influence on 

individual member behavior; they proposed a series of testable Hose 

to relate cohesiveness to a number of a ee cae 

As molar concepts such as norms, cohesiveness, ILES 
„~ and e operationalized and quantified within uda s 
æ systems, it becomes possible to relate them to counseling outcomes 
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individual clients in predictable ways. Few studies approach this degree 
of rigorous specificity. 

Additional References: Bonney (1965); Hoffman, Burke and Maier (1965); 
Ohlsen and Pearson (1965). . 


Group Development 


Eight years ago, Hill (1961) listed some 34 “theories” of group develop- 
ment drawn from group dynamics and group psychotherapy literature. 
Nearly all of the theories were formulated from intuitive observations 
and couched in the language of each author's theoretical bias. Tuckman 
(1965), in criticizing group development studies for lack of experimental 
rigor, suggested a classification scheme based on setting, realm (group 
structure and task activity) and developmental sequence. Tuckman hoped 
that this classification scheme would stimulate additional research. 

Mann (1967), studying the development of four social psychology 
classes on group process, suggested a “cyclical” rather than a “phase” 
model of group development, These groups, rather than moving “ever 
onward and upward” to maturity, experienced repeated ups and downs. 
Mann further observed that a shift in the predominant tone of the group 
was rarely shared by all members equally. The emergence of subgroups 
o to be primarily responsible for the group’s cycles, and an attempt 

was made to identify the issues which created the conditions under which 
the subgroups emerged, competed and combined, thereby altering the 
direction of the group’s development. Fiebert (1968) observed that leader 
behavior in a sensitivity group changed from that of a catalyst (one who 
encourages and facilitates) to that of an orchestrator (one who directs 
verbal and non-verbal exercises and deepens explorations of feeling and 
motives) and then to that of a participant (one who takes a member role 
and blends into the group). Findings by Lubin and Zuckerman (1967) 
lend some support to Fiebert’s observations; they found that the level of 
anxiety, depression and hostility in a one-week sensitivity training con- 
ference rose sharply about halfway through (when the orchestrator was 
deepening the exploration of feelings) and then declined. 


Scott (1965) studied two groups of delinquents assigned to group 
therapy by the juvenile court. Scott used seven observable characteristics 
of interaction to identify four discrete phases of group development. Suffi- 
cient detail was provided for replication, using differently composed groups 
or groups meeting under different circumstances. Ahearn (1968) used the 
Hill Interaction Matrix to study the interaction patterns in a group of ten 
prospective counselors who held 56 sessions. Ahearn found that the number 
of statements considered to be of high therapeutic value tended to increase 
sharply from the first to second quarter; then the number of statements 


rm 
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_ leveled off. Intermediate level interaction decreased in the second quarter 
==, and then increased in the last two quarters. This “polarization” is described 
~ asa work-flight pattern in which the group alternates between work and 
tension-release. 

Group development is the one area of small-group work in which 
theoretical models abound but a solid empirical base is lacking. Mann’s 
study illustrates the difficulty and expense of thoroughly studying group 
development, Each group meeting over a period of time is an n of one. 
E itis likely that the patterns of interaction which develop in a counseling 
group will depend upon the group composition, leadership style and 
expected outcomes; however, the precise nature of these variations in 
telation to those factors is yet to be studied. Such studies are generally 
feasible only in large institutional settings or through the collaboration 
of several investigators. 


Additional References: Heckel et al. (1967); Foley and Bonney (1966). 


Leadership Styles and Group Structure 


This section contains a review of studies in which two or more 
leadership styles” are compared or in which a particular mode of leader- 
^ Ship behavior is used as an independent variable. The differences in styles. 
ranged from gross variations such as group-centered versus leader centered 
to very specific variations such as conscious verbal reinforcements of dif- ^ 
ferent particular types of interaction. i 

"Thoresen and Krumboltz (1967) examined the relationships between 
five categories of statements recorded in individual and group sessions 
and the amount of information-seeking behavior outside the group. They 

"^ found significant positive correlations of 1) the frequency of counselor 
verbal reinforcement of client information-seeking responses, 2) the fre- 
quency of client information-seeking responses and 3) the number of 
counselor “cue” responses, with outside information-seeking behaviors. 
Subjective client rating of the degree of “helpfulness” of the counseling 
were unrelated to the frequency of information-seeking behavior engaged 
in by clients, 

Truax (1968) demonstrated that mental hospital patients in por 
receiving high levels of leader behaviors (described as accurate empa Y 
nonpossessive warmth, and genuineness) showed sennom ae i 
frequency of self-exploratory responses; the same patients oie Van 
personal adjustment and spent more time out of the cq bim 
Subsequent year. Truax concluded, as a result of this : 8 a 

^» that the “therapeutic-triad” of accurate empathy, EARTE] Pact 
and genuineness could appropriately be as reinforcing pa 
self-exploration and extratherapy improvement. 
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Culbert (1968) studied the effects of leader self-disclosure in two 
T-groups of ten college students each; the groups met twice weekly in 
two-hour sessions for fourteen weeks. One of the weekly sessions was 
spent in the T-group with two co-trainers; the other session was spent 
in a dyad pairing with another group member. Culbert found that although 
an equivalent number of two-person "perceived therapeutic relationships" 
were formed in each group, subjects in the group with less-disclosing 
leaders more often entered into relationships with leaders and dyad partners, 
whereas the subjects with more self-disclosing leaders entered more often 
into relationships with other group members. Although both groups 
reached the same level of self-awareness, the group in which the leaders 
were more self-disclosing reached their peak level sooner. 

Salzberg (1967), in a study of the effects of the presence or absence 
of a leader, examined an open-ended group composed of 35 inpatients 
of a privileged psychiatric ward; the inpatients participated at various 
times during a 16 week period. No significant difference in total frequency 
of statements made was found between sessions attended by the therapist 
and those sessions which the therapist observed but did not attend. More 
comments were classified as "spontaneous" when the therapist was absent, 
but fewer comments were classified as "relevant"; this result suggests that 
the group members worked harder on individual problems when the 
leader was present. Seligman's (1968) study produced similar results. 
derless groups in Seligman’s study spent significantly more time on 
low-level” interaction (measured by the Hill Interaction Matrix) than 
leader-led groups spent; the reverse finding was true for “high-level” 
interaction. 

The amount of structure optimally provided by the leader is a subject 
of considerable controversy in group counseling—despite evidence from 

group dynamics which suggests that the need for structure in a group 
depends upon the situation. Gilbreath (1967) found that leader-structured 
groups were more effective in increasing the ego strength and GPA of 
freshmen and sophomore male underachievers than were non-directive or 
group-structured groups. Gilbreath also found that the subjects with high 
dependency needs (measured by a second order factor of the Sterns Activity 
Index) tended to raise their GPA when they participated in leader-struc- 
tured groups; dependent subjects participating in non-directive groups did 
not tend to raise their GPA. In contrast, independent subjects improved 
their GPA in the non-directive groups, but showed no improvement in 
GPA in the leader-structured groups. 

The weakness of most of these studies lies in the researchers’ vague- 
ness about the specific procedures involved in the various treatments. The 
strength of these studies lies in the researchers’ attempt to test the differen- 
tial effects of a given process variable on different kinds of clients. 
Additional References: Bates (1968); Delaney and Heimann (1966); 
French, Sherwood and Bradford (1966); Shaw and Blum (1966). 
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Innovations and Trends f 


Presenting a section on innovations involves the risk of being per- 
ceived either as "behind the times” or as “faddish” and unscientific. 
Nevertheless, exciting things are happening in group work, and many of 
them will have great impact on future practice and research. Human- 
encounter groups of various kinds and labels are becoming popular in 
churches, neighborhoods, schools, hospitals and businesses. “Self-help” 
groups, encouraged by the success of Alcoholics Anonymous, were given a - 


- kind of scientific respectability by Mowrers The New Group Therapy 


(1964) and by the Integrity Therapy movement. Groups such as Alanon 
for families of alcoholics and Alateens for children of alcoholies are 
becoming common throughout the country. There are also many half-way 
houses for alcoholics, Synanon, a half-way house organization for nar- 
cotics users; Recovery, Inc. for former mental patients and excessively 
nervous people; and TOPS, for weight-watchers, are examples of self-help 
groups which use a variety of group procedures, 

Esalen (Murphy, 1967) represents the focal point of a relatively new 
movement attempting to “expand the mind of man” through encounter 
groups and non-verbal individual and group experiences, Esalen attracts 
both the “hippies” and the elite; it has been extolled by some and con- 
demned by others. Nonetheless, Esalen appears destined to have a sub- | 
stantial impact on counseling and therapy—particularly in group settings, 
Sense Relaxation (Gunther, 1968) and Joy (Schutz, 1967) deal wi 
concepts and experiences designed to stimulate man to a greater sense 
of his own existence in relation to that of others. These works presage 
what appears to be the major thrust in Humanistic Psychology. 

One of the more conventional innovations in group counseling and 
therapy is the marathon, in which groups meet either continuously or iia 
short breaks for 12 to 72 hours. These groups may be composed of people 
looking for relief from conflict and loneliness or of people who are essentially 
happy but are seeking new ways to enrich their interpersonal encounters 
and their own self-awareness. Bach (1967, p. 995) has described maran 
groups as the “most direct, the most efficient, and the most gh ait 
antidote to alienation, meaninglessness, fragmentation and other haza 
of mental health in our time.” : Vp Minen 

Gazda (1968) has compiled a number of accoun 
proaches to be therapy; he has included marathons, o tape Ded. 
the TORI process and others. Otto (1967) has presented a hir 
program for developing human potential through specified ale be p 
Boocock and Schild (1968) have collected a series of pr us 
use in a variety of groups. Bessell (1968) is organizing a MM ue 
ment Program in which personal confidence and desired Prin apes 
are learned through modeling and rehearsal of these lors > 
small-group sessions held daily in the classroom. 


Ev 
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The evidence regarding the precise nature and impact of these inno- 
vations is either lacking or is based on intuitive observation. Hopefully, 
each innovation will be investigated with sufficient rigor that it can be 
systematically defined and then either refined or discarded. These inno- 
vations represent one of the frontiers of knowledge in group counseling. 
In one sense, they differ from many of the “tried and true” ways only 


because they are new, but not because there is any less evidence regarding | 


their efficacy. In another sense, they differ radically from standard ap- 
proaches. These innovations are not bound by the standard constructs 
which place heavy emphasis on verbal communication. Man is viewed 
more comprehensively, as a biological-psycho-social system, and non-verbal 
activities such as music, dance, color and games are utilized to induce 
imagery, fantasy, bodily contact, introspection and experimentation—which 
appear to influence behavior more dramatically than talk strategies, 


etc.) are often referred to as experiential learnings. Can such learnings 
ast, or do 


group researcher, i 
Additional Reference: Lazarus and Bienlein (1967). 


A Perspective 


Counseling is increasingly viewed as an influence process, and coun- 
selors are exploring more active ways of helpfully intervening in the lives 
of their clients. There are indications that the field of group counseling 


+ 


a 
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relationship tend to produce consistent, predictable outcomes with selected 
clients, eg 

Despite Gundlach’s (1967, p. 205) conclusion that “there is no simple, 
universal patient; there is no universal treatment named group therapy; 
and there is no simple, wonderful, universal outcome measure,” 
studies still seem to be searching for “the truth.” Much of what is pub- 
lished is inconsequential because it contributes little or nothing to the pool 
of knowledge about group counseling. In most studies, researchers used 
gross, non-operational descriptions of treatment procedures (or none at all) 
and single criteria such as a GPA. There was a common failure in most 
studies to specify why the treatment that was used should be expected to 
produce the predicted outcomes with the particular clientele studied. 
Efforts were seldom made to study the differential effects of treatment 
procedures on different clients. 

Group counseling needs studies that specify concrete, measurable 
goals for individual clients, detailed analysis of verbal and non-verbal 
communication which constituted the treatment, and a variety of appro- 
priate criteria. The formulation of general principles about group coun- 
seling still awaits the use of identical treatment procedures in different 
settings with different clientele, as well as multivariate approaches which 
compare several treatment procedures in similar settings with similar 
clientele (Cohn, 1967). Immediate and long-term treatment effects must 
also be studied. if 

Theoretical models, broad enough to span both counseling theory and. ; 
group dynamics (and perhaps the humanities), need to be formulated; 
broadly conceived research methodology must be developed to test these 
models. Gazda’s (1968) compilation of basic approaches to group coun- 
seling may provide a beginning. However, it is doubtful that sufficient 
experimental rigor can always be provided in natural settings. peccet 
on “quasi-counseling” groups are needed as Interim steps to pl e 
necessary controls and to reduce the risk to clients. Institutional d 
collaborative research that is based on these theoretical models and wi 
which small coordinated studies can be conducted appears to hold the 


most promise for the future. 
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During the last three years an increasing 


number of people, professions and organizations have concerned them- 


selves with vocational training, access to vocational training and jobs, 
vocational counseling, vocational choice, and careers. This increased 
interest and its associated financial support have attracted so many new 
investigators to the field of vocational behavior and stimulated the work 
of others to the extent that a comprehensive review is no longer possible. 
Consequently, only the more limited area of career development is treated 
in this review. 

The research published during the period of April 1965 to July 1968 
was reviewed for this chapter. However, the chapter authors have included 
only those publications which they considered to be useful scientific 
contributions and genuine elements of career development (vocational 
theory, vocational choice, work history). The articles and papers which 
were selected include speculation about these behaviors and the deter- 
minants, predictions, classifications, and patterns of vocational preferences 
for various intervals of time. For earlier, closely related reports, the reader 
should see reviews by Perrone (1966) and Tennyson (1968). 

“Dr. John O. Crites, University of Iowa; Dr. Anne Roe, Harvard Mugen De 


Buford Stefflre, Michigan State University, served as 
Whitney on the preparation of this chapter. 
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Theory and Speculation 


‘The continuing proliferation of attempts to explain vocational behavior 
have inspired several authors to collect, organize and evaluate the most 
influential theories of career development. The most comprehensive work 
was done by Crites (1968), whose voluminous text Vocational Psychology 
deals with vocational choice, adjustment, success, theory, satisfaction, etc. 
In Theories of Career Development, Osipow (1968) reviewed and evaluated 
five popular theoretical orientations (Roe, Holland, Ginsberg, Psycho- 
analytic and Super); Osipow also offered his own orientation and noted 
some deficiencies in present theories. Carkhuff, Alexik, and Anderson 
(1967) used a diagrammatic-philosophical standard similar to theories of 
natural science to evaluate the same theoretical orientations (plus Tiede- 
man’s) that Osipow reviewed. The brief evaluation by Carkhuff, Alexik 
and Anderson was a mixture of a few perceptive observations, some theoreti- 
cal misunderstandings and much selective reporting. The works of Crites 
and Osipow are particularly valuable because the authors organized, 
interpreted, and evaluated a great range of writing and empirical results 
in single, extensive sources. All three publications, however, offer more 
suggestions for researchers than for counselors. In addition, the divergence 
of opinion illustrates the role that personal orientation plays in both the 
construction and evaluation of theories. For example, although these 
authors employed similar evaluative criteria, they did not agree on which 

were the best or worst theories, on whether or not a particular theory 
was worthy of consideration, or on a common set of recommendations. 
Generally these authors neglected the need to tolerate some ambiguity 
in the process of evolving theories and the equally important need to 
encourage diverse frameworks for understanding vocational behavior. 

Individual investigators have continued to restate and elaborate their 
ideas. In a recent paper, Super (1968) provided a lucid account of the 
evolution and current status of his thinking about vocational development. 
Super continued to stress the need to incorporate broad sources of knowledge 
into the construction of theories of vocational development. He labeled 
his approach “differential-developmental-social-phenomenological psychol- 
ogy.” The longitudinal study which served as a major vehicle for the testing 
and revision of Super’s theory is reported under “longitudinal studies.” 
In a related study, Crites (1965) developed a useful measure of vocational 
maturity called the Vocational Development Inventory (VDI). 

In a two-volume work, Tiedeman and Dudley (1967) discussed a wide 
range of topics and problems, including a review of their recent work in 
career development at Harvard, a statement of conceptual orientation, & 
description of an information system for vocational decision and a discus- 
sion of the professional implications of their work. Specialists and scholars 
will find these reports the best single source for learning about the develop- 
ment and current status of Tiedeman’s orientation. However, students 
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often find the diverse technical and esoteric topics in Tiedeman's work 
beyond their comprehension. 

In 1966, Holland (1966) revised his theory of vocational choice, refer- 
ring to it as “a theory of personality types and model environments.” 
Holland’s second statement was more systematic and inclusive because he 
added explicit definitions for the major concepts and extended the 
to cope with personal development and other behavior, but the theory 
still contains ambiguities, an incomplete classification scheme and many 
complex and unnecessary concepts. 

Several investigators have focused on the decision-making process for 
understanding vocational behavior. Katz (1966) made perhaps the most 
detailed attempt to apply a decision model to the guidance process, He 
proposed to bring “the student’s values explicitly into the decision-making 
process” and to combine the student’s values with the available alternatives 
and the probabilities of success and reward. A substantial project incor- 
porating Katz’s ideas into a vocational guidance system for two-year colleges 
is now under way. In the same area, Hershenson and Roth (1966) proposed 
a two-dimensional model of vocational development focused on narrowing 
the range of possibilities and strengthening the remaining possibilities, 

Ellis and Tyler (1967) developed and examined the usefulness of “a 
system for classifying the . . . factors persons consider in making occupa- 
tional decisions” (p. 6). They proposed their scheme as an accounting 
and analytical device to serve two purposes: 1) to discern “the varied modes 
of orientation that youth from different socioeconomic backgrounds have 
to... work,” and 2) to account systematically for “the ‘accidental’ factor 
in occupational choice” (p. 39). The value of this work for future research 
applications was not clear. 

In a sociological analysis, Kuvlesky (1966) outlined a longitudinal 
model of the occupational placement process and its interaction with the 
development of occupational orientations from childhood to old age. This 
viewpoint, similar in many ways to Super’s orientation, is a useful antidote 
for the intuitive use of terminology and the parochialism of psychologists, 


Additional References: Berdie (1966); Chansky (1967). 


Vocational Images, Preferences, and Influences 


» fons dbi Mee 
The literature concerning people's perceptions of vocations, 
sonal occupational choices and the kinds of vocational d ri 
associated with certain kinds of occupational preferences continu 


grow, but at a decreasing rate. 


Vocational Images 
Student images of occupations were found by O'Dowd and Beardslee 
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(1967) to remain relatively consistent throughout the college years. Further- 
more, the images seemed to be common among students in different pro- 
grams and grade levels. This major report, their second, is a valuable 
supplement to an earlier cross-sectional study of occupational images 
(O'Dowd and Beardslee, 1960). In another study, Guilford (1967, p. 64) 
conducted an inverse factor analysis, the results of which clearly implied 
that “divergent occupational groups (a) can be differentiated empirically, 
(b) fit the stereotypes held by the group members, and (c) conform 
exceedingly well to stereotypes hypothesized on the basis of previous 
research findings.” 


Vocational Influences and Preferences 


The correlates and presumed determinants of ‘occupational choices 
remained a popular topic during the last three years. Large sample studies 
by Werts (1966, 1968) explored some of the relationships among student 
ability, social class, and parental occupation. Other investigations by 
Baruch, Segal, and Handrick (1967) and by Johnson (1967) explored 
the possible influence of family and religion in occupational preference. 
These studies provide valuable knowledge, but they need to be integrated 
with theories of vocational development. 


Tn a cross-sectional study, James (1965) explored the way in which 
commitment to an occupation influenced a person’s self-expectations and 
concept of his chosen occupation, James’s study, undertaken to test a 
nonvocational theory of change, was one of a smaller number of isolated 


but promising efforts which should be assimilated into more traditional 
vocational theory. 


Routine studies of the differences between students or adults preferring 
or working in various occupations continued unabated. The studies by 
Campbell and Schuell (1967), Anderson and Barry (1965), and Ivey and 
Peterson (1965) illustrate some of the most useful of these studies. Again, 


an effort to integrate these studies into some theoretical scheme might 
make them more L 


Occupational Classification 


The classification of occupations remained an unappreciated problem, 
despite its potential value for understanding vocational behavior. In a 
longitudinal study of 804 men, Roe et al. (1966), employing Roe’s eight- 
category classification scheme, found that when men changed jobs 68 
per cent moved to jobs in the same major group. This and other findings 
strongly implied that a person’s work history is more lawful than many 
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for arranging occupations and occupational preferences within and between 
occupational groups. T3 

Subsequently, Holland and Whitney (1968), using Holland's.revised 
classification, found that a longitudinal study of the occupational preferences 
of male college students conformed to theoretical expectations with a high 
level of predictive efficiency. For example, Holland and Whitney (1968, 
p. 16) stated that “79% of the men indicate successive vocational choices 
that are related or lawful rather than random.” A special classification 
scheme for women yielded similar and equally efficient predictions. 

In an interesting departure from traditional classification studies, Gold- 
schmid (1967) scaled 55 academic fields on two dimensions—science and 
humanities—and then determined by multiple regression how personality 
traits correlated with choice of major. Although this experiment was mod- 
erately successful, its practical and theoretical potentials cannot be deter- 
mined until more work is done. 

Taken together, these studies on occupational classification promise 
much. The efficiency of the predictions obtained by Roe et al. (1966) and . 
Holland and Whitney (1968) equal or exceed those obtained by more 
complex and expensive procedures. Equally important, the theoretical 
rationales for both schemes provide relatively direct and simple explana- 
tions of the vocational behavior under consideration. 


Longitudinal Studies 


Recent years have been characterized by a large number of diverse, 
constructive, well-planned longitudinal studies of vocational preferences, 
interests and careers. The substantive outcomes of this work are usually 
clear, but the theoretical contributions are sometimes obscure because the 
relationships between the empirical analyses and prior theoretical state- 


ments are often ambiguous. 
Theoretical Studies 


i these 
Perhaps the most comprehensive and substantive study among 
reviewed ad the Influence of Identity Processes on Student Behavior and 


i This four- 
Occupational Choice (Krulee, O'Keefe and Goldberg, 1966). 
year Mad of college students at Northwestern provided information about 


i study, 
the infl that lead to occupational choice and changes. In this 
the relations between theories of identity and experimental bot bia 
was tenuous; that is, ideas from identity theory guided the eye e bu 
collection, but only a few explicit hypotheses about studen: 


tested. 
i = study of 
S . Kowalski and Gotkin (1967) reported a ten-year 
Supers deben about vocational development. This elaborate study used 


special criteria developed to assess Super's theoretical concepts, Like many 
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theoretical studies, this one was marred by unfriendly data—the investi- 
gators found that widely used standard measures in educational and voca- 
tional guidance, such as intelligence or parental occupation, were better 
predictors of vocational development in young adulthood than the theoreti- 
cal measures developed especially for that purpose. Other investigators, 
Gribbons and Lohnes (1966) and Gribbons, Halperin and Lohnes (1966) 
examined Super's ideas in longitudinal studies and applied, with some 
success, a stochastic model (the Markov chain) to the vocational develop- 
ment of high school and college students. 

Holland (1968) tested the usefulness of his revised theory (Holland, 
1966) in a large, diverse sample of college students. Generally, the majority 
of hypotheses about personality types received statistically significant sup- 
port. The hypotheses about student-college interactions received only weak 
and sometimes ambiguous support. For example, congruent student-college 
interactions were rarely found to be conducive to the students’ satisfaction 
with college and stability of vocational choice. 

Astin and Panos (1968) used several large scale national samples to 
study the influence of college characteristics upon a student's choice of 
occupation and major field. Because the study by Astin and Panos included 
both personal and environmental data as well as some estimates of the 
relative contribution of each to vocational decisions, the results of the study 
were especially helpful in analyzing the influence of college environments 
as they relate to vocational decision-making. 

Cooley (1967) used Project TALENT data to examine the interactions 
among interests abilities, and career plans. Subsequently, Cooley and 
Lohnes (1968) developed the career development tree, a method for 
Showing the patterns of successive occupational preferences or occupations, 
and applied this model to the five-year data in Project TALENT. Their 
model appeared to be potentially valuable, but critics surely will observe 
that they cannot see the data because of all those trees. 

Using the voluminous longitudinal data in the Strong archives, Camp- 
bell et al. (1967) developed a set of basic interest scales (scored according 
to content such as adventure, agriculture, art, etc.) for the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank. The application of these new scales to many specific 
occupations over long periods of time provided useful information about 
the relation of vocational interests to occupational status. 


Surveys 

The work reported here is a mixed bag of useful survey results and 
focused and diffuse research analyses. Although these surveys were often 
atheoretical, their informational value frequently exceeded that of more 
pretentious studies. 


In his book Undergraduate Career Decisions, Davis (1965) methodi- 
cally organized and interpreted data from a large Pre of 


v 
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college students. In a related article comparing the level of scholastic 
competition at different colleges with student career decisions, Davis (1966) 
found that a student judges himself more by comparisons with other students 
at his college than in some absolute way. For example, a student’s decision 
to give up pre-law may depend in part on what college he attends. 

More recently, Sharp, Jones, and Krasnegor (1967) surveyed a national 
sample of college students five years after graduation. This extensive 
survey clearly indicated the marked stability of occupational preference 
during this five-year period. In another survey, Miller (1968) used census 
data to examine the relationship between formal training and current 
occupation. Doyle (1965) studied the careers of alumni from a single 
college. These three studies revealed that careers after college graduation 
are relatively stable and predictable from plans at graduation. 

Several surveys and investigations explored the transition from high 
school to work. In studies by Heath and Strowig (1967) and Droege 
(1968), the authors attempted with some success to validate many pre- 
dictors, including the GATB, against educational and occupational criteria. 
Partially reported studies of the transition from high school to work by 
Hoyt (1968) and by Michie and Soldahl (1968) provide the kind of 
information about students and jobs that many investigators have discussed 
but seldom gathered: how students find jobs and what they think about 
their training. These studies are particularly important because they pro- 
vide previously missing information about the student-work transition with 
unusual practicality and completeness. 


Additional References: Little (1967); Kuvlesky and Bealer (1967). 


One Evaluation 


The years 1965-1968 were marked by a rapid growth of research 
activity concerned with career development, but there has been no ah 
mation explosion if only the findings and ideas worth muria id P Puce 
Although progress is being made, the need for substantive know! meh p» 
better theoretical pictures looms large; to use an agricultural analogy, 
soil is well-worked but only a few crops are growing well or are near 


harvest. 

A larger and better integration of current knowledge is e 
potential value of looking at vocational behavior iu the pea ‘oe 
seling, industrial psychology, and particularly sociology n: i Es 
attention. Despite much talk about careers, only a few Pine n 
actually been concerned with careers or work histories. raat nig 
have been content to study the relationship dicm vs jo! m 
or the correlates of a single job. Counseling psy: uen rese 
On adolescents; industrial psychologists have dens pli en 
placement; and sociologists have focused on work groups group 
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phenomena. Consequently, the links among these diverse fields—all con- 
cerned with vocational behavior—are few and weak. More long-term 
longitudinal studies in which concepts from many fields are integrated 
in single studies are perhaps the most promising possibility. ~. 

Fortunately, there are some beginnings. Both Katzell (1964) and 
Vroom (1964) showed, in theoretical terms, that vocational choice is 
analogous to job satisfaction, job participation, and turnover. In a series 
of integrated, theoretical reports concerned primarily with work adjustment, 
Dawis, Lofquist, and Weiss (1968) expressed similar ideas. The latter 
reports are valuable for two reasons; they explicitly define concepts and 
interrelationships, and their operational definitions are practical and ready 
for new investigation. Relying on his diverse research on vocational beha- 
vior, Ginzberg (1966) recently constructed a new developmental theory 
for understanding patterns of career development and yalue orientations. 

In Organizational Careers, Glaser (1968) provided a source of valuable 
ideas about careers because the readings he has included deal with a host 
of socially relevant ideas rarely studied by psychologists. Glaser’s book is 
a comprehensive, well-organized group of reports by some of the best 
American sociologists. Unfortunately, Glaser’s cohorts ignore work done 
by psychologists, a reflection of the mutual lack of exchange between 
psychologists and sociologists which inhibits the development of a compre- 
hensive understanding of vocational behavior. In short, some tentative, 
plausible ideas exist that students and researchers might exploit as stepping 
stones to better understandings. 

In addition to the need for more diverse reading and speculation, 
some other reorientations are desirable. The first reorientation might be 
called the need for open-mindedness in research and training; the second, 
the need to reduce destructive researchmanship. 

The need for open-mindedness shows itself in many ways, but most 
explicitly when researchers talk about theory. They usually act as if the 
philosophy of science and associated research strategies were a closed, 
explicit body of knowledge complete with how-to-do-it kits, rather than 
an open, ambiguous collection of ideas and methods. Because researchers 
have relied on dogmatic views of the philosophy of science, a constricted 
view of science usually limits their scientific activities. The current climate 
in education and psychology of a narrow experimentalism, indiscriminate 
statistical manipulations and timid theorizing further reduces both the 
range of speculation and the variety of approaches to new knowledge. 
To illustrate this point, who at this time would be caught performing a 
simple atheoretical, useful predictive study just because it seemed like a good 
idea? Psychologists have forgotten their scientific heritage. Much of what 
is known has come from a great range of activities: practical, theoretical, 
accidental, experimental, and even occult. Some antidotes which a few 
readers may find constructive and reassuring include Kaplan’s (1964) 
The Conduct of Inquiry and Koestler’s (1964) The Act of Creation. 
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The current orientation has been effectively passed to students and 
instead of a problem-oriented, open-minded breed of » there 
are too many investigators with a narrow view of what is permissible 
scientifie activity. In his address, “Fads, Fashions, and Folderol in Psy- 
chology,” Dunnette (1966) provided a witty account of self-destructive 
researchmanship. The Sociological Imagination by Mills ae isa vow 
work devoted to similar ‘problems of research and the researcher, 
reader of this literature may find the solace and the necessary sel S 
to carry on, but it is unlikely that the problems of researchers will 
much as long as we live in the American culture with its emphasis on 
entrepreneurship! i 
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8: COUNSELING STUDENTS 
WITH SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


D. David Island* 
University of Washington 


In this chapter, research reported in the 
past three years on counseling students with special problems is reviewed. 
Problems termed social-emotional and educational have served as the 
primary focus, although some attention was given to physical and intel- 
lectual problems. A “special problem” was defined as a category which 
described certain behavior observed in a relatively small proportion of | 
Students. "Special problem" was not used to indicate a rigid, unique classi- 
fication of individuals. In this way, the interaction between an individual's 
behavior and his environment was emphasized instead of stressing an 


assumed underlying trait or state. . 
"Thus, pe on counseling college-bound students, counseling 


Women, or vocational counseling, for example, was not searched and re- 
viewed, but research on vocational counseling with deaf students or ga 
seling students with attendance problems was considered. Experimen: 
research articles and studies pertaining to counseling students with special 
problems made up the bulk of the material reviewed. Descriptive studies, 
theoretical articles, or descriptions of guidance and counseling programs 
are not reviewed here. 


Dr. Kenneth B. Hoyt, University Tu. served as consultant to Dr. Island on the 
Preparation of this chapter. 
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Special Social and Emotional Problems 


Research on counseling students who have special social or emotional 
problems was unbalanced and scattered. Research was either scant or 
nonexistent on counseling students with many kinds of special social or 
emotional problems. For example, counseling for racial and cultural dis- 
advantage or difference and the effects of poverty or affluence received 
little attention. Student nonconformity, apathy, alienation, or militancy 
was ignored. Sexual problems, value dilemmas and other special concerns 
of students were not investigated. 


School Phobia 


Recent advances in treating school phobia appear positively related 

to accurate diagnosis and careful history-taking. In an eight-year study, 
Kennedy (1965) found that fifty school phobic cases responded to treatment 
with complete elimination of school phobia. The therapy described by 
Kennedy involved: 1) quick referral, 2) forced school attendance, 3) brief 
structured interviews with parents and with the child, and 4) specific 
instructions to parents and school personnel on child management. A 
careful selection of subjects for this treatment was no doubt a factor in its 
success, 
School phobics are almost always treated individually with a specific 
treatment. Garvey and Hegrenes (1966) demonstrated that systematic de- 
sensitization as a treatment of choice proved successful. For twenty consecu- 
tive days, including Saturdays and Sundays, a therapist worked for twenty 
to forty minutes with a seven-year old on a step-by-step desensitization 
procedure carried out entirely in the school environment. Getting out of a 
car at school, going to the steps, walking up the steps, entering school and 
approaching the classroom constituted some of the minute stages of therapy. 
The entire process was clearly outlined by the authors, No subsequent 
manifestations of the phobia have appeared after two years. 

The traditional approach to school phobia, typified by differential 
diagnosis and individual treatment, may ultimately serve as a model for 
counseling students with other special problems. 


Behavior Problems and Delinquency 


Systematic exposure to identification models who exhibit socially 
appropriate behavior can have a positive influence in changing the behavior 
of the juvenile offender. Three recent studies in counseling with delinquents 
illustrated variations of social modeling techniques as treatment or as an 
aspect of treatment. 

Persons and Pepinsky (1966) treated 41 boys at a reformatory matched 
with controls on age, intelligence, race, social class background, number of 
arrests, type of offense, length of incarceration to date and current adjust- 
ment. For twenty weeks, the experimental boys met twice weekly for one 
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and one-half hours of group therapy plus one hour of individual therapy. 
After each session, each boy anonymously identified another boy in his 
group as the peer leader. Pre- and posttreatment measures taken on thera- 
pists and subjects included the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, Delinquency 
Scale, Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory and the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record. 


The therapy, described as encouraging warm interpersonal relationships 
with each boy, developing an understanding and supportive atmosphere and 
developing insight into behavior, was inadequately outlined and not readily 
replicable. Thirty of the 41 experimentals (as compared to 12 of the 41 
controls) were considered successfully treated on the basis of behavioral 
observations and test scores, Test scores for the thirty successfully treated 
boys moved more toward the scores of the therapists than toward those 
of the perceived peer leaders. The authors warned that such “convergence” 
may not be an inevitable concomitant of successful treatment, but may 
be a phenomenon correlated with the subjects judged to be improved. 


Sarason (1968) reported pilot studies of counseling with institutional- 
ized delinquents. Control and experimental groups were matched on age, 
intelligence, and severity and chronicity of delinquency. Experimental 
groups of four boys met for 15 sessions with two graduate students who 
served as group leaders-social models. Treatment consisted almost entirely 
of role-playing life situations of relevance to the boys, such as applying 
for a job, talking with a policeman and dealing with an angry father. 
In one experimental group the leader-models acted the roles; then the boys 
each role-played what had been modeled. In another experimental group, 
only the boys played the roles. Controls received no treatment. Measure- 
ments were taken with two self-rating forms of the semantic differential, 
Wahler’s self description inventory, a cottage behavior rating scale, a 
weekly behavior summary, individual diagnoses and review board placement 
decisions. Preliminary analysis showed, in. general, that the boys who 


i treatment changed the most in behaviors 
received the modeled role-playing Hee vit 


continuing sequence of experiments over time, 


ad hoc study. Meee 
Truax et al. (1966) treated eight groups of ten patients each wi 

met twice weekly bas pe gc sessions over three months. Four groupe 
were hospitalized mental patients; four were juvenile delinquents. One : 
of the group received Vicarious Training Pretherapy (an gil Mee a 
excerpts of “ideal” client behavior played for the group); the o! nein 

the groups received 14 extra sessions, starting after the tenth regular session, 
with the therapist absent. The treatment, labeled “group therapy,” was 


not described. Results of pre-post Q-sorts of positive and negative state- 
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ments showed the mean adjustment was in a negative direction for the 
juvenile delinquents. Effects of Vicarious Training Pretherapy treatment, 


tance of total staff involvement and participation in the success of any 
behavior modification undertaking. 


and were not in any trouble requiring discipline. Unfortunately, no 
objective measures, controls or procedures of analysis were reported. 


f 
| 


i 
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These beginnings, while inadequate, represent a significant step in 
research into areas such as counseling black students, where counselors 
need to know more about what to do and how to do it. Studies of counseling 
with ethnic and cultural minorities will undoubtedly increase dramatically 
during the next few years. 


Additional References: Blakeman (1967); Day (1967); Duncan (1965); 
Hosford (1968); Kuntz (1966); Laxer et al. (1967) ; Mason (1968); Stewart 
and Moulton (1966). 


Special Educational Problems 


Concern with the academic achievement of students has produced 
a deluge of writing and research. Since counseling students with special 
educational problems has historically been the forte of the counselor, it 
is not surprising that the bulk of material found for review in this chapter 
falls into this section. During the last three years, the topic of under- 
achievement was the most popular special problem studied (19 of the 39 
research articles reviewed were on underachievement). In contrast, little 
interest was displayed in counseling students with special educational 
problems involving academic attitudes, motivation, aspiration levels and 
decision-making. The inclusive characteristic of underachievement as & 
construct has interfered with clearly defining other educational problems. 


General Academic Achievement 


Kramer (1968) in working with college students successfully nig 
the oral participation behaviors of a group of college py m 
freshmen in a study skills course were assigned to six groups, ipe 
mental and three control. Each group, led by a male counselor, 
hour sessions. In reinforce- 
ment counseling, the counselor verbally reinforced responses termed 
Questioning, Responsibility and Positive; "traditional onae control 
groups emphasized reflection, clarification and interpretation. groups 


listened to a social model tape demonstrating : ignificantly increased 


most of the increase was account r 
counselors. This finding pointed out that counselor repona n ua 
to be reinforcing stimuli were not equally effective. mus am gai 

are needed to explore the differential effects of counselor an pe Arni 
teristics as well as the effects of modeling and expectancy to bor 
some individuals change more than others. pe oven m 
ongoing changes of individual verbal responses would pro a ; 
2 i ene scores on the Survey of Study Habits and Atti- ' 
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Underachievement 


The notion of underachievement is very confused and complicated. 
The causes and characteristics of underachievement are suggested by a 
wealth of labels such as free-floating anxiety, negative self-value, hostility 
toward authority, high dependence-independence conflict and negative 
interpersonal relations (Taylor, 1964; Thelen and Harris, 1968). Under- 
achievement is usually defined arbitrarily by the investigator. As a result, 
depending on definition, underachievement is found both among gifted 
students (Ewing and Gilbert, 1967) and low-ability students (LeMay and 
Weigel, 1966; McGowan, 1968). 


Subject Variability 


Different methods of selecting subjects not only yield different types 
of underachievers, but also significantly influence outcomes. The study 


heterogeneous fourth-graders, defined as underachievers by a derived GPA 
and WISC Verbal Scale IQ, participated in one of five experimental 
conditions. No differences were found, probably due in part to individual 
differences. Some students may have had reading problems; others may 
have needed individual personal attention; others may have been motivated 
but lacked certain academic skills. Offering a treatment, eg, “group 


promise of advancing professional knowledge. Such research should be 
discouraged. 

Dickenson and Truax (1966), in contrast, limited the lation 
studied to a certain type of underachiever, college freshmen mars ACT- 
predicted GPA was 2.2 or higher, but whose first Semester grades were 
between 1.49 and 2.00 (C — 2.00). Of 109 students, 48 accepted an 
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specified, permitting replication, and if the experimenters had. controlled 
for the Hawthorne Effect. 

Benson and Blocher (1967) also selected subjects from a homogeneous 
population, tenth-grade underachieving boys with negative feelings and 
attitudes toward school. The 28 boys who agreed to participate were 
randomly assigned to experimental and control groups. After 18 weeks of 
group counseling, thoroughly described but difficult to replicate, the 
experimental groups showed GPA improvement that was significantly 
greater on the average than the controls. 

Chestnut (1965) suggested that since data on underachievers may not 
be linear, different treatments may not produce changes within subjects 
within the same amount of time. In comparing two types of group coun- 
seling for underachieving male college students, Chestnut found that one 
group had significantly greater rates of change in GPA after counseling 
than the other counseling group or the controls had. Gilbreath (1967), 
working with the same students as Chestnut, discovered that treatment 
effects were related to personality variables as assessed by the Sterns 
Activity Index. Those subjects whose scores indicated strong dependency 
needs, guardedness, emotional constriction, submission, orderliness and 
deliberation were more likely to improve in GPA if they participated in 
counselor-structured group counseling. The converse held true for their 
polar opposites who were more likely to improve in GPA in group- 
structured counseling. Since assignment to treatment groups was not based 
on Sterns Activity Index scores, both personality types existed in all groups, 
a fact (among many) which may have been partially responsible for 
neutralizing the effects of the two treatments. SPP MEE 

LeMay and Weigel (1966) looked for possible differen: 
group Baie. by focusing on study skills with high- and Mme, 
groups of poorly achieving college freshmen. At the end of one Mi 
high-ability experimental groups had a significantly higher CRA than a 
low-ability groups and all the controls, although the low-ability eR 
mental groups had a higher GPA than the low-ability controls only. 
effects of treatment over three months were known only for the high-aliliy 
experimentals, who maintained a significantly higher GPA than the high- 


ability controls. 


Specificity of Treatment and Criterion 


The nature of the “treatment” is often insufficiently outlined in the 


reports of experiments. Authors and editors, rather than limiting treatment 
descriptions to a few sentences 

and detailed treatment sir crim 
check lists of activities. profession 

widespread notion that one counseling treatment equals another counseling 
widespread with the same name or that something labeled counseling 
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applies similarly across subjects. Ewing and Gilbert (1967, p. 236) typified, 
unfortunately, the usual treatment description in stating: d 
The nature of the counseling received can be summarized as 

a combination of normal counseling procedures, in which the 

counselor attempts to be helpful to the client in regard to whatever 

problems the client presents, and counseling aimed especially at 
assisting students achieve better grades. 
However, what actually are “normal procedures” and “helpful attempts?'*: 

Katahn et al. (1966), illustrating the trend toward differential treat- 
ment, used systematic desensitization coupled with suggestions and advice 
to assist 14 test-anxious, underachieving college students develop skills for 
improved academic performance. In a thorough report of the treatment, 
Katahn outlined the eight, one-hour sessions which resulted in significant 
increases in experimental group GPA and lower. anxiety scores, compared 
to the controls, Using highly motivated volunteers with specific objectives 
in mind, who are exposed to specific brief treatment relevant to their 
psychodynamic needs, resulted in positive outcomes. 

Thoresen and Neuman (1968) found that group desensitization 
methods in general caused significantly greater decreases in mean change 
scores than group insight procedures. Two professionals and two sub- 
professionals (first semester graduate students) each conducted both 
treatments to group of three for five sessions over a five-week period. Sub- 
professional counselors were, in general, as effective as the professionals. 
Both treatment groups showed significant decreases on self-report measures, 
an observer checklist of anxious behaviors and physiological data when 
compared to wait controls and no-contact controls, A one-year follow-up 
is presently being completed. 

Roth et al. (1967) concluded that control and specificity of therapeutic 
approaches could lead to developing more explicit and effective counseling . 
techniques, which could then be applied differentially to certain kinds of 
underachievers. 

Improved GPA is a commonly found short-term gain in many under- 
achievement investigations (Benson and Blocher, 1967; Schmieding, 1966; 
Dickenson and Truax, 1966; Thelen and Harris, 1968; Katahn et al., 1966; 
Leib and Snyder, 1967). Many contradictory and negative findings are 
also common (Heller and Gurney, 1968; Hill and Grieneeks, 1966; Chest- 
nut, 1965). Long-range results need greater attention, but unfortunately, 
few long-range follow-ups have been published. Goodstein (1967), in 
following the original study by Marx (1959), found that initial gain in 
GPA was completely negated five years later. In fact, higher proportions 
of control subjects graduated than did counseled subjects. 3 

The rationales for length, intensity, frequency and schedule of treat- 
ment are also important concerns that are seldom discussed. For example, 
Schmieding (1966) exposed his subjects to three counseling sessions of 
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one-half hour in length over one semester. Why three? At the other 
extreme, Dickenson and Truax (1966) held weekly one-hour sessions for 
12 weeks. Why 24 sessions? 

Additional References: Abel (1961); D'Zurilla (1966); Hendrix (1965); 
Katahn (1967); LeMay (1966); Peres (1965); Shepherd (1965). 


k 


Implications and Conclusions 


This selective review of research on counseling students with special ' 
problems revealed four major trends: 1) a striking increase in the use of 
group counseling; 2) increased concern for behavior change outside the 
interview and its relationship to treatment; 3) increased specificity of 
behavior to be changed; and 4) some use of differential and specific 
treatment. 

The conspicuous absence of research activity on counseling students 
who have neurological, physical and communication disabilities was dis- 
turbing. Special problems confronting the very slow or the very rapid 
learner also received little attention (Ramsey, 1967; Sulzbacher and Houser, 
1968; Birnbrauer et al., 1965; Wiesen and Watson, 1967; Drews, 1965). 

To deal more effectively with the complex human concerns of students 


` with special problems, the profession needs well designed experimental 


studies, others that replicate and follow-up prior well-designed studies, 
and some large-scale cooperative studies. 

Investigators should consider specific, psychodynamic and behavior- 
related diagnosis before treatment. Specific delineation of treatment is 
vital to the achievement of an understanding of what works. A variety of 
criterion measures must be considered as well as new ways of analyzing 


. data. Dickenson and Truax (1966), in examining pre- and posttreatment 


results, counted the number of subjects who moved from probation to 
nonprobation status. Such data may be more important than determining 
whether or not significant increases in average GPA occurred. Helping 
one college student raise his GPA from 1.96 to 2.01 may be, for him, the 
difference between graduating or not graduating. In the probation-or- 
nonprobation, pass-or-fail, graduate-or-dropout realistic world of the stu- 
dent, the idea of seeking practical and statistical solutions to problems 
seems eminently rational. 

Research is needed which comes closer to the single-subject, own-- 
control design that has long characterized operant conditioning studies, 
(See the Journal of Applied Experimental Analysis.) Such a research model 
would focus primary attention on the behavior of individuals, baseline, 
treatment and follow-up performances, and would move away from the 
increasingly limited value of designs requiring large N’s concerned. only 


with mean differences. 
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This is the first edition of the Review of Educational Research 
to include a chapter on systems approaches in guidance. In this new area, 
problems with terms and definitions abound. A definition for this chapter 
was educed from the “systems” literature and from papers and project 
reports furnished by colleagues who are developing systems for guidance. 
Because the topic is new, the following format was followed: 1) an over- 
view of the systems approach and how it differs in perspective from tradi- 
tional research, 2) a review of three systems approaches in guidance, 3) 
a brief summary of a few other efforts in this general area, and 4) projections 


for the future. 


The Systems Approach 


A systems approach is a method for analyzing and realizing the values, 
goals or policies of a human enterprise. The method makes explicit “the 
structure or organization of an orderly whole, clearly showing the inter- 

i eman, Harvard i Dr. Donald E. Super, Teachers College 
Bie n et pier cr and Hotel. on the preparation 
of this chapter. 
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relationships of the parts to each other and to the whole itself” (Silvern, 
1965, p. 2). At least three steps are involved in developing a systems 
approach: 


1. Translate the broad aims of the enterprise into objectives which 
are explicit and operational. 

2. Design the procedures which are intended to accomplish these 
objectives, identify the relevant variables which the procedures are 
intended to order or change, and construct a model which suggests 
a priori and consequent relationships among the identified variables. 

3. Implement the model and evaluate the results of the innovation 
in terms of the operationally stated objectives. 


A systems model thus includes specific statements about objectives, pro- 
cedures, information requirements and the activities of each participant. 
The evaluation activities are ordinarily intended not only to yield judgments 
of the worth of what has been done but also to provide “feedback,” i.e., 
information useful for revising the original objectives and procedures. Thus, 
a system in operation often has a cybernetic character; the model keeps 
changing as a result of information obtained in its implementation. 

Discussions of the systems approach are often confounded by the 
systems language, which tends to present rather simple ideas in complicated 
ways. Terms such as interface, mission-oriented, algorithms, simulation, 
feedback, cybernetic loops, and deviation-counteracting processes are defined 
concepts within a systems theory. However, they tend to confuse the 
outsider either because of their unfamiliarity or because the “household 
meanings” of some systems concepts differ from their technical usage. 
The interested reader who would like to become more familiar with this 
general field should consult Silvern (1965) or Pfeiffer (1968). 

Ordinarily, systems applications involve the use of machines and the 
deliberate coordination of the activities of men and the operations of 
machines. One job of a systems analyst is to determine which tasks are 
best done by men and which are best done by machines. The computer, 
of course, is the machine which has most often been used. The introduction 
of machines requires a more systematic and explicit definition of program 
objectives. Gagné (1962) brought together several important papers that 
are required reading in this area. Wiener (1950) provided a classic descrip- 
tion of cybernetics which would serve “the human use of human beings.” 
More specific to the computer-counselor problem is a recent paper by 
Super (1968a) in which he considered how the functions of the counselor 
will change as guidance computer systems are developed. 


Systems Approach and Research 


The systems approach extends beyond the traditional research emphasis 
on theory-building into the domain of development. A systems approach 
involves the application of the methods of science to problems of the 


, 
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engineering and development of practical programs. The increasing 
emphasis on development, an important new trend, is likely to have a 
greater impact on guidance programs and practices than more conventional 
educational research has had. Traditional distinctions between research 
and development are likely to disappear as they are found to handicap 
the improvement of guidance practice. ; i 

The systems approach also differs from traditional research because 
it is almost necessarily a team effort. Published reports of isolated studies 
by lone investigators have had little impact on the practice of guidance, 
Research and development team efforts promise to produce a more reliable 
translation of research findings into usable educational programs. Coopera- 
tive enterprises require larger budgets and more complete research manage- 
ment procedures than have been common in the past. However, funding 
sources have become increasingly willing to support such projects, and 
investigators have emerged who have the will and competence to manage 
them. 

Large budgets and team efforts in themselves do not guarantee success- 
ful implementation of research findings. Project TALENT (Flanagan et al., 
1962), for example, had both, and although the results of Project TALENT 
continue to contribute to the research literature, they have had a negligible 
impact upon guidance practice. The research reports from TALENT, as 
well as those from most research projects, have not modified guidance 
practices because they have not been accompanied by 1) specific objectives 
for guidance, 2) identification of the necessary specific information, 3) 
definition of a set of procedures that schools might use to meet guidance 
objectives, 4) tests and evaluation of those procedures, 5) packaging of 
the results (tests, manuals, computer procedures, étc.), and 6) dissemination 
of developed programs to the schools. An approach which corrected each 
of these failures would exemplify a systems approach to research and 
development in guidance and would be more likely to produce desired 
innovations than traditional modes of research produce. 
based on order or interdependence among 


praisal, decision-making and planning. Such a systematized guidance 
program might also be interrelated with 
educational system. General 
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school as a system; the major concern in this chapter, however, is the 
specific application of systems theory to a deliberate strategy for defining 
and ordering certain educational and guidance functions. 

From a hierarchical perspective, all the Systems reviewed in this 
chapter appear to be subsystems of (partial) guidance functions. The 


Systems Projects 


The three projects described in this section illustrate major con- 
temporary efforts to apply systems techniques to guidance. Each project 
was concerned with career guidance and involved using computers. 


The SDC Vocational Counseling System: Autocoun 


the world of work and the local and state post-high school training institu- 
tions. The information includes grades, test scores, teacher comments and 
other data from school records. Similar information and follow-up data 
are included on former students. The information on post-high school 
training describes kinds of institutions, entrance requirements, fields of 
study and scholarship opportunities, 

The computer is programed to provide on-line and off-line retrieval 
of student information and to generate special purpose documents such as 
report cards and lists of failing students. The Program can track and 
monitor student progress and use current and follow-up student data to 
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generate multiple regression formulas for predicting student performance. 
Using a teletype keyboard, the student asks for relevant information from 
the computer data files. The student is asked to supply information about 
his difficulties with present courses, future course choices and post-high 
school plans. The computer then prepares off-line reports, based on the 
stored information, advising each student on the probable outcomes of 
his tentative choices. The computer also prepares a summary of the stu- 
dent’s on-line interview for the counselor. Plans call for programing the 
computer to conduct three on-line interviews, one each for high school 
program planning, post-high school educational planning and vocational 
planning. 

Evaluation. An initial evaluation of the automated system was made 
on a sample of forty ninth-grade students randomly selected from a junior 
high school population in Palo Alto, California (Loughary, Friesen and 
Hurst, 1966). No significant differences were found between two school 
counselors and the computer simulations on three-fourths of the appraisal 
statements completed by the students. For example, the human counselors 
and the computer performed similarly in identifying pupils who were 
underachieving and pupils who had overly ambitious plans. The automated 
counseling system predicted significantly higher grade point averages, pre- 
dicted more potential student dropouts, and encouraged students to explore 
a wider range of academic subjects than did the counselors. 

The students were generally in favor of using Autocoun. They thought 
it had more specific and factual information about college requirements 
than did the counselor, and they communicated with Autocoun about @ 
significantly greater number of course-related problems. About half of the 
students thought Autocoun did not give enough consideration to personal 
interests and personality characteristics. All but two of the students 
favored using Autocoun in the school, but they wanted it used in con- 
junction with the counselor. E 

Understandably, the SDC investigators found the simulation of 
counselor's logical appraisal ures easier to achieve than the pera 
tion of interviewing procedures. There are subtle but important indiv ed 
differences among students in the way they feel about and learn to in 
with the machine for self-exploration (Cogswell, 1966). Some students 
may find the need for human contact increased by using a machine; for 
other students the need for contact may be reduced. 

Information System for Vocational Decisions ie 

The most ambitious system-building effort in guidance is the Infor: 
mation System for Vocational Decisions (ISVD) being developed at Harvard 
by Tiedeman and his colleagues. Of the vast number of technical reports 


and workin; which have been produced to date, the annual reports 
for 1967 am 1068 appear to be the most useful and most readable for 
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reviewing the work of ISVD (Tiedeman et al., 1967, 1968). The developers 
characterize the ISVD as follows: 


The major objective of ISVD is to improve vocational decision- 
making through the use of a computer guidance system. The 
program is to be so designed that the student can relate knowledge 
about himself to data about education, training, and work, and 
thereby create a body of information upon which he can base 
his career decision. The entire program links person, computer, 
and teacher or counselor in such a way that the student can 
conduct a dialogue with the computer while the counselor assists 
in interpreting and evaluating the results of the dialogue. (Tiede- 
man et al., 1968, p. 1) 


Sub-objectives which may be drawn from this major objective are: 1) to 
teach decision-making, 2) to provide information needed by the decision- 
makers, and 3) to develop within the decision-maker an awareness that he 
is able, to a considerable extent, to determine the course of his own 
career (i.e., to develop “a sense of agency"). The scope of the information 
base is extensive since the objective of ISVD is to provide career guidance 
to all Thus, the information base includes all levels of education and 
training, military service, and all aspects of occupations including the latest 
"help wanted" data. 

Procedures. Central to the ISVD system is the concept (and the 
computer program) called MONITOR. It is MONITOR's job to develop 
decision-making skills and attitudes while the student interacts with the 
data. Simulation games are also presented by the computer. In initial 
encounters with the system the student is encouraged to simulate his career 
in a game similar to the Life Career Game (Boocock, 1968), in which 
alternative decisions are made and the student “lives through” the conse- 
quences. It is assumed that simulated experiences will better enable the 
student to use the system “in the reality of his own life.” 

Defining all the objectives specifically for design and implementation 
of this system constitutes a major project. The extensive set of operational 
definitions produced should be generally useful in the development of 
guidance systems, even if a major objective of ISVD (Le, a computer 
programmed to “converse” with the counselee in “natural English") is not 
fully realized. 

Reservations about the natural language program objective arise from 
the high costs of programing for a conversational mode, especially when 
no format or content constraints are to be imposed upon the inquirer. A 
natural language approach may be essential to the achievement of ISVD 
objectives, but this might have been demonstrated first with a small seg- 
ment of the career guidance problem, before undertaking a more massive 
development effort. If evaluation demonstrates that interaction with a 
natural language program produces more effective decision-making and a 
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greater "sense of agency" than other procedures, the builders of the ISVD 
will have to wait for computer scientists and engineers to reduce costs 
sharply before they will see widespread use of their system. 


The IBM Guidance Counseling Support System 


The IBM Guidance Counseling Support System, reflecting the theories 
of Super (1968b), is designed to foster "vocational maturity" by helping 
the student deal with certain tasks which confront him at later stages of 
his vocational development. The system provides the student with ex- 
periences which 1) broaden his knowledge of work and his personal and 
occupational multi-potentiality, 2) provide information on local employ- 
ment and job training opportunities in occupational areas of interest to 
him, 3) help explore college-relevant curriculum preferences exclusive of 
occupational goals and then relate preferences to occupational potentials, 
and 4) help narrow his search for post-high school training institutions 
which satisfy his curriculum preferences, career goals and personal prefer- 
ences (Minor, 1968). 

Procedures. In using the system, the student sits at a "learning sta- 
tion” in which information filmstrips are displayed under computer con- 
trol. The student moves through the sequence by using a numeric 
keyboard to respond to multiple-choice questions. An attached typewriter- 
printer produces output describing the student's interaction with the 
computer. 

The system contains information files on occupations, the military, 
universities and a local occupation training file. The computer also con- 
tains a personalized file summarizing the student's grades, academic aptitude 
and vocational interests. 4m 

Evaluation. Results from student use of this system are not yet avail- 
able. A field test of the system in a New Jersey school is planned for the 
academic year 1968-1969. The results of the field test will be an important 
guide to further developments at IBM and elsewhere. Until the evaluation 
stage is reached and trial results begin to provide feedback for system 
improvement, the greatest potential for the systems approach cannot be 
realized. 


Other Systems Projects 


The Computer-Assisted Career Exploration (CACE) System is an 
entirely ompa haki guidance system developed at Pennsylvania m 
University under the direction of Impelliteri (1968). This system 


specific occupations and relevant occupational 
Although 807, of his subjects said that they were definitely aided by the 
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CACE experience, Impelliteri found no initial evidence of effects on their 
curriculum choices or occupational exploration. 

Harris (1968) is currently developing an automated library of data 
at Willowbrook High School in Illinois for the use of counselors and 
students. The system includes a six-week orientation period for students 
in sophomore English classes. During the orientation period, students take 
a battery of tests and become familiar with Roe’s two-dimensional occupa- 
tional classification system. According to Harris, a primary objective of 
the student’s interaction with the computer is to provide him with a 
model of decision-making applicable to adult life. 

Magoon (1968; in press) developed a problem solving procedure for 
college students who are experiencing vocational-educational indecision; 
the system operates as a self-directed learning program. The student writes 


generates a ranking of career options; these options can be revised as 
the three kinds of data change over time. 
Hummel (1968) developed a Coordinated Information and Guidance 


period daily and is typically led by a teacher or counselor; a “package” 
of exercises provides a permissive, loosely structured interaction among 
the students and the leader. The parts. of the CIGS which prove their 


occupational information; the “career kits” consistently produced an in- 
crease in student interest and search behavior. Students from schools with 
a lower socioeconomic status responded more positively to the problem- 
solving approaches than students from middle-class schools, 


A variety of social simulation games and their rationales were reported 
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by Boocock and Schild (1968). The Life Career Game (Varenhorst, 1968) 
appears to be especially adaptable as a subsystem within a guidance 
program. The Palo Alto School District has been using simulation proce- 
dures as part of a comprehensive program for fostering student decision- 
making. 

An example of a more general system under development is the 
“multi-medium support system for educational and career planning” re- 
ported by Johnson, Youst and Burnham (1968). This system includes 
both a computer-based index and a “perceptual resources file” (mostly 
containing audio tapes and film slides). Special multiple life-career studies 
are being developed for each occupational area; each story will be illus- 
trated in a five-minute presentation by controlled slide, movie and audio 
media. Counselors and students will be provided with film-making equip- 
ment for creating additional resource materials. The system is currently 
being tried out with eighth-grade students in an urban junior high school. - 

Project PLAN, a Program for Learning According to Needs, has been 
designed as a comprehensive individualized system of education (Flanagan, 
1967). The student is given a series of units designed to develop his 
decision-making, planning and personal management skills. Relevant tests 
to assess the progress of the teacher, the counselor and the student are 
given at the completion of each teaching-learning unit. A basic objective 
of PLAN is to enable each student to create and revise his own program 
of educational and personal development during the years he is in school. 


Looking Ahead 


Guidance “systems” have always existed. Certain aspects of guidance 
systems, especially the use of computers for vocational guidance, are cur- 
rently being developed using something which approximates a systems 
analysis approach. However, the efforts reviewed in this chapter do not 
represent the full potential of systems analysis. All aspects of the guidance 
program are amenable to the systems approach. Thoresen (1968), for 
example, summarized the basic features and implications of the systems 
approach for counselor education. 

Considering all guidance functions together, it becomes clear that 
one man’s system is another man’s subsystem. The systems approach 
soon requires looking at the guidance process within the context of 
education. Cooley (1968) argued that guidance systems should be con- 
sidered as part of the total educational system, which itself is changing 
as a result of the new educational technology. 

It seems appropriate to 
and some aa SEAE ow new emphasis on systems 8| 
and the accompanying concern ior 
sign. This pene es probably produce more powerful procedures for 
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assisting individuals to appraise their life prospects and to formulate 
relevant plans. It is also more likely that the systems approach will 
provoke more critical analysis of and innovations in guidance practices 
than have been produced by traditional research. 

The first word of caution relates to philosophy. The practice of 
guidance in America has been firmly committed to individual freedom, 
initiative, and responsibility in personal planning and decision-making. 


not in sophisticated technology, but in the leadership and organization 
of the social system that supports the technology. The Systems develop- 
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10: RELEVANCE AND RESEARCH 
IN COUNSELING 


Carl E. Thoresen* 
Stanford University 


In his book Psychotherapy East and West, Alan 

Watts (1961) described Samsara, the Eastern concept of life lived in a 
vicious cycle of endlessly repetitive attempts to solve false and unreal 
? qualifies as 

Samsara. Most published research is quite simply a waste—a waste of 
valuable time and resources. The simple fact is that most studies, as they 


to counseling theory and practice. Published research, of course, makes 
other differences to investigators (e.g., personal recognition and attention), 
but it seldom qualifies as “disciplined inquiry” (Cronbach and Suppes, in 
press). As they are typically done, research studies represent a routinized, 
“convenience-oriented” operation (Borgata, 1960 
research, even if it is published, does not qualify it as 

A colleague recently stated, “Clothes don’t make the emperor,” though 
they may proclaim him. Citing a host of previous studies, predicting a 


correlation or stating an hypothesis, employing a large sample and finding 


something statistically significant at the .05 level too often represent but 
conventional drapery. What merits respect is not the clothes nor the 
*Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, Arizona State University, and Dr. Willis E. Dugan, American 
Personnel "dl Guidance Association, as consultants to Dr. Thoresen on the 
preparation of this chapter. 
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trappings nor even the title of emperor, but the man beneath and the re- 

search he does that will make a real difference in the lives of clients. 
Counseling, broadly conceived as a profession devoted to assisting indi- 

viduals in changing behaviors, has conducted remarkably little research 


The field of counseling has generally lacked a disciplined research 
tradition, and for understandable reasons. The service demands on counse- 


with much to offer. 


Blurring the Paradigm 


Turbulence and turmoil have been accelerating in counseling theory, 
research and practice. The smug complacency and calm of which Astin 
(1961) could write is gone. Instead “chaos prevails” in psychotherapeutic 
research and practice (Colby, 1964, p. 347). The field remains “, . . in a 
mess” (Rogers, 1963, p. 9), enough of a mess for Allen (1967, p. 230) to 
recently comment that “, . . counseling becomes a process in search ofa 
consequence, a cause earnestly seeking an effect? An increasing number 
of counselors are seriously questioning the conceptual adequacy and pro- 
cedural efficacy of existing rationales. The confusion, while discomfiting 


of the paradigm” (Kuhn, 1962) is permitting the emergence of new and 
unorthodox notions. Furthermore, it is coercing many to ask fundamental 
questions about cherished personal convictions, It is facilitating a“... back- 
ing off and taking a fresh look at the basic problem. ... How may con- 
structive changes in behavior and personality of the 
person be facilitated?” (Rogers, 1963, p. 12). The turmoil i 

stimulate "extraordinary" research (Kuhn, 1962), research free from the 
logmatic grip of traditional models and methodologies, 
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Ways to improve counseling research have been suggested. Calls have 
been sounded for experimental studies, replication and follow-up, opera- 
tionalism, study of the “criterion problem" and overt consideration and con- 
trol of variables such as client and counselor characteristics and situational 
factors. An outstanding publication, Research in Counseling (Whiteley, 
1967) contains several excellent papers by Blocher, Patterson, Krumboltz 
and Allen (among others) on a variety of research topics. Krumboltz (1967, 
p. 191), for example, offered the test of relevancy for counseling research 
studies: “What will counselors do differently if the results of this research 
come out one way rather than another?” 

In this chapter the reiteration of discussions found in Whiteley (1967) 
and related references will be avoided. Instead, a few highlights of previous 
chapters will be presented followed by observations on how counseling re- 
search may become more relevant to theory and practice. 


Current Research Needs 


One major observation of every author is this issue, directly stated or 
implied, is that more research per se is not needed. Instead, a greater variety 
of inquiry in terms of design and content is needed. 


Clarity of Goals 


Several authors cited the confusion and ambiguity about goals, pur- 
poses or objectives. This confusion ranged from school guidance, student 
personnel and counselor education programs to specific counseling tech- 
niques with certain types of clients. How can research in counselor educa- 
tion, for example, concerned with problems of selecting, training, mupervisun 
and evaluating counselors, improve the effectiveness and efficiency 
training if the desired product is not clearly stated? What should counselors 
be able to do as a result of training? What effects should the nd 
trained counselor produce? Further studies in selection, supervision d 
Ri eer unless attention is given to desired outcomes, were judged 

e futile. 

Research in effectiveness of guidance programs remained big: ul 
back on the use of descriptive surveys or checklists of services M he o 
criteria (which clearly begs the question of effectiveness) or pleading 


tangible? effects. Additionally, authors repeatedly criticized studies involv- 


ing counseling procedures for the irrelevance and inadequacy of outcome 
edis "Tho authors stated that there typically was little or no estab- 
lished relationship and rationale among treatment procedures, counseling 
Objectives and outcome measures. 


Multidimensional-Multiple Criteria Studies 
The call was emphatically sounded for multivariate studies in terms o! 
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In contrast, the utilization of a Systems approach for conceptualizing 
problems, designing programs and evaluating results was viewed as a most 
promising strategy. Such an approach offers the possibility of integrating 
and synthesizing the vast array of diverse rationales, techniques and re- 
search methodologies. The crisis and resultant chaos in counseling 
research was viewed by several authors in terms of fragmentation, theoretical 
insularity and the estrangement of theoretical rationales, counseling pro- 
cedures and research findings. 


Constructive Directions 


Three ideas emerge that merit consideration here: 1) the need for 
disciplined inquiry, 2) the need for new research models, and 3) the need 
for a systems research orientation. 
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Disciplined Inquiry 


Counseling researchers, for the most part, have casually borrowed re- 
search conceptualizations, strategies and methodologies from such disciplines 
as psychology and sociology. Researchers have given little attention to 
the "philosophy of science" issues involved in how research is conducted 
(Maslow, 1966). Research workers have generally ignored consideration of 
how theoretical and operational'definitions markedly influence research. 
The logic of research operations concerning such matters as the critical 
relationships among a treatment procedure, its intended consequence, and 
how the consequence is measured has also been ignored. 

Disciplined inquiry has many characteristics: 1) conducting and 
reporting research so the argument can be carefully examined by others, 

* 2) conducting a sequence of studies (not just “the” study), 3) document- 
ing carefully with detail and precision what was done and how it was 
done, 4) considering instrumentation in terms of the fidelity and relia- 
bility of measurement, and 5) thinking critically about what reasonable 
conclusions can be drawn from the data. Three closely related points of 
disciplined inquiry follow. 1 

Too many researchers operate with a sterile and ritualistie conception 
of research. The stuff of serious inquiry, the crucial quality, lies in the 
thinking and rethinking, the creating and the discovering, and the con- 
tinual revising of methods to match problems (Bruner, 1966; Maslow, 
1966). The monolithic tradition in counseling research has perpetuated a 
choking provincialism, dissuading some from ever engaging in research and 
fostering “academic calisthenics” by others (Krumboltz, 1967). 

What seems to be lacking is a willingness to ask insolent but important 
questions, some of which seem sensible to the asker but for which there are. 
perhaps no answers or even no ideas of what sort of answers would be 
satisfactory (Bridgman, 1959). There is much need for what Toulmin 
(1953) called “trained imagination,” rigorous and systematic speculation, 
and for looking at familiar phenomena in a new way. 


The Beginning and End 


beginning, where the demanding, 


1. B 2 n h the 
often painstaking, thinking and planning is essential. dier d 


“What can I do at this point that will best answer the question?" or “How 
can I frame the problem to permit the asking of empirically 1 a 


tions?” Platt (1964), arguing for ; x mu 
gested that dd beginning period focus on asking what propositions are 
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"subject to denial” by experimental test. “How small and elegant an 
experiment can you perform?” The study—and it need not be an experi- 
ment—is then conducted only after considerable effort has been expended. 
in determining whether the study as conceptualized and designed will ask 
or answer meaningful and relevant questions. 

At the, beginning, the researcher must often be rigorously self-critical 
to avoid the seduction of a favored premise and a cherished hypothesis. For 
the experimental researcher it is particularly important that he plan and 
design his experiment using multiple hypotheses, competing treatments and 
rival rationales. The results the investigator hopes for have a way of turn- 
ing up, unless he actively seeks in the beginning to compare more than 
one treatment and to test multiple, contending hypotheses (Platt, 1964; 
Rosenthal, 1966). 

The neglected end of inquiry is data analysis. Characteristically, the 
finding of a significant correlation coefficient or F-ratio terminates the in- 
vestigation. But as Tukey (in press) and others argue, it is precisely here 
that the inquiry should begin in earnest—sifting through the data, turning 
it upside down, seeking out the unexpected, especially “unfriendly” data in 
terms of a iore hypothesis or preferred rationale. Such "detective work" 
facilitates serendipity, the discovery of important findings not anticipated, 
‘Careful analysis and reanalysis may suggest new hypotheses and provide the 
basis for speculation, for looking at old phenomena in new ways. (Too often, 
however, detective work is. misguided because the investigator is only 
seeking the salvation of a statistically significant difference to report.) Of 
course, the formal study itself must be carefully planned and well executed 
if such detective work is to uncover anything. 

The Significance Game 

Counseling research, like many fields in the behavioral sciences, is 
one in which measurement of relevant phenomena is imprecise, uncertain, 
incomplete and difficult. For this reason statistics: tend to flourish, in 
part as a substitute for the researcher’s inability to control the phenomena 
under investigation. Statistical procedures, however, intended to be a 
heuristic device, may become a substitute for critical thinking and careful 
decision-making. A bewildering array of statistical operations have become 
preemptive, camouflaging imprecision, confusion and, in some cases, non- 
sense (Hays, 1963; Stevens, 1968). Statistics too often have had a pernicious 
influence on inquiry, “clothing absurdity in fully formularized attire” 
(Stevens, 1968). Sometimes mathematical procedures remove the investi- 
gator from the data in their true form, causing difficulty in what supportable 
interpretations can be made. Hays (1963), citing the perceived panacea that 
some investigators prescribe for statistical maneuvers, stated candidly: “If 
nonsense is put into a mathematical system, nonsense is sure to come out.” 
Matters “. . , reach a point where our statistical procedures are substitutes 
instead of aids to thought” (Bakan, 1967, p. 28). Statistics may take atten- 
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tion away from the data of research. The data must constitute the ultimate 
base for any inference or conclusion. ' 

A critical issue for research involves decisions and inferences based 
on statistical calculations. Several writers (e.g, Bakan, 1967; Edwards, 


persuasively cautioned that a significant finding in itself permits only a very 
limited inference. It does not stand as a measure of significance or meaning; 


Seldom, for example, is a sample truly random, the correlation between 
two variables exactly equal to 0.00, or the difference beating et? groups 
precisely zero. The investigator has often previously gathered. st- 
ing the direction of differences between comparison groups. The strict. 
null hypothesis, in fact, is often believed and known to be false from the 
beginning (Bakan, 1967; Edwards, Lindman and Savage, 1963). Addi- 
tionally, if the null hypothesis is not rejected, usually it is because the N 
is too small. Simply increase N if the intent of inquiry is to reject the null 
hypothesis (Nunnally, 1960). j 
The finding of a statistically significant difference, per Se, is probably 
the least important consideration in concluding the validity of a theoretical, 
proposition or in establishing a useful empirical fact. Far more important 
in determining the value of any research are 1) the coherence and reason- 
ableness of the theory, 2) the degree of control employed, 3) the sophistica- 
tion and relevance of the measuring techniques, and 4) the scientific or 
practical importance of the phenomena studied. aes i 
i ion of counselin; researchers atistical 
The continued preoccupati es eee paige 


significance has a stultifying € 
needed to improve data measurement and research control procedures. 


The counseling investigator is typically not seeking xo a group 
mean differences or group average gains com to mean changes exp 
in some comparable untreated group. © 08 * r 
typically. interested in change in some individual performance. He seeks 


to make predictions, explore causal 


ful interpersonal skills? Can a certain counselor trainee 
tent interview behaviors? Given a certain ‘career problem, how does the 
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group; it is the magnitude of change or relationship displayed by the indi- 
vidual subject. Focusing exclusively on group means does not legitimately 


1967). 


Attention in counseling research should be focused on 
of a particular terminal performance by a subject (Band 


The researcher must ask if the subject reached criterion as operationally 


ful outcome causes the investigator to seek solace in mean changes, This is 


in each treatment is far more meaningful information On mean scores for 


both groups significantly changing from 2.81 to 3.14, 
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individual performance is specification of what will constitute practical 
or meaningful change. What will the S do; how will he behave under what 
conditions; and what behavior is to be considered successful (Mager, 1962)? 
Of course, not all types of inquiry may be concerned with attaining some 
clearly specified terminal performance. However, much of the research 
in counseling pertains to the differential effects of various treatments for 
particular problems. In counseling, a major concern is how does the indi- 
vidual change when provided specific treatment relative to how he would 
change without treatment. 


Outrageous Wordology 
considerably by the words available to him. Disciplined inquiry requires 


1963). The serious researcher must offer objective referents for his terms. 
He cannot operate exclusively with private symbols and meanings. The 
novelist or poet may deliberately cultivate ambiguity, but the 
is obligated to describe his procedures with sufficient precision that others 
can replicate his studies. 

However, much of what is said about counseling often becomes ob- 
scured by a mystical vocabulary that defies operational definition and 
genuine communication (Thoresen, in press). 


peutic reinforcement, experimental syndrome and autonomous, 
congruently related activities? What does it mean to say 
counseling was administered? Blocher (1967) recently observed that coun- 
seling has closely resembled political ideologies and religious acti 
ic figures, a coterie of followers, true believers, 


the dogmatic grip of a select number of personal concepts to provide a 
concepts have been advanced, ¢.g., 
Hee . "Terms such as systematic 
desensitization and behavior therapy are used as if they represent a single, 


times conflicting array of treatment methods and rationales. 


Excessive literalism in counselin 
tionships among research findings, theory and 


research, inquiry addressed to concerns such as the anal 
the ee ae and the clarification of criteria dawn 
Counseling necessarily involves itself with the individual's total behavior, 
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his directly observable behaviors, and his private unobservable behaviors, 
Unfortunately, the inquiry line has been typically drawn here, excluding 


Counseling investigators must acknowledge that logical arguments 
seldom solve disputes concerning either theory or practice. Words have 
too substitutes for empirical action; they offer an enveloping 
warmth of abstraction. Words have a way of becoming truths, and facts 

e confused with interpretations, Such labels as underachievement, 
ego strength, hostile, self-concept, and anxious, intended to serve as eco- 
nomical descriptions of a complex of behaviors, become pseudo-explanations. 
For example, “Yes, he often fights with others and does poorly in school . . . 
(because) of his poor self-concept and his extreme anxiety.” Words can 

ently remove one from the data of concern—the behaviors of coun- 
selors, clients and others. 

Serious inquiry demands a data oriented language, not a prose rich 
with affective connotation and “purr words” (Hayakawa, 1964). A com- 


Paul (1966, 1967); and Volsky et al. (1965) are excellen, examples of 
multivariate studies. There are, however, two other types of research which 


deserve the serious consideration of coi ing researchers: the empiricai 
case study and the experimental-longitudinal project. 
Empirical Case Study 


Several years ago Skinner (1958) authored a fascinating account of 
his early laboratory research. He began “.. simply by looking for lawful 
Processes in behavior," not knowing what he would find (p. 362). Using 
one and sometimes three or four subjects, Skinner meticulously observed 


| 
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the results of altering specific conditions. Skinner's writing conveys a rich- 
ness and excitement about what it means to be scientific (*When you run 
‘onto something interesting, drop everything else and study it... science is a 
continuous and often disorderly and accidental process.”). Skinner implored 
researchers to move away from large samples of subjects. He argued that 
the use of elaborate statistics and complex experiments may prematurely 
structure inquiry and bypass careful and detailed observation of phenomena, 
He urged researchers to reduce the sample size, to carefully control condi- 


or questionnaires. 
nalysis of research articles reported in the Journal of 


A descriptive a 
Counseling Psychology during the last two years—part of a study in progress 


at Stanford of published research in several counseling journals by Carl E. 
Thoresen and David Shaw—found that over 75 per cent of the 

articles published were descriptive-correlational reports. None re 
controlled observation and change of individual behaviors. ‘The remaining 
25 per cent of research articles (approximately one-third of all articles 
were not research reports) reported imental studies. Of these gite 
mental studies, about 70 per cent used a single criterion, 50 per cent 

one experimental group, 20 per cent used randomization of subjects to 
treatments (over 60 per cent “arbitrarily” assigned Ss to treatments), 

75 per cent used a “posttest only” design. 
because it indicates that no individual pretreatment assessment 

behaviors occurred. Hence, inferences about magnitude of ie as s 
result of treatment for individuals remain sharply curtailed, reg pd 
what criteria were used. (See Campbell and Stanley, 1963; Solomon 


Lessac, 1968.) 1s t us with the 
The empirical case study is not oec cterized by 
traditional clinical case study which is chare Soag n ue 
observations without measurement (Bolgar, 1963; agen Decale 
pirical case study can be viewed as combining ae proced with the 
the highly controlled laboratory proce e Eee operant 
real clients, counselors and prob of field 66) share db with 
conditioning studies described by Bijou and Baer (19 ) is hysical and 
the empirical case study: 1) attention to oie ben 5 ps on 
social environment, 2) concern th the single it 4 gum tt response 
observable changes in the individual over time, cel 
frequencies or response magnitudes as m 
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What commends the empirical case study at this point in counseling 
research is its focus on the direct observation and recording of behavior 


elfects of a particular treatment on a subject over time (Campbell, 1963) 
(see reference to Briskin and Gardner, 1968, Chapter 4, this issue). A varia- 


Experimental-Longitudinal Project 

This research model, recently advanced by Bijou (1968) (see also 
Bijou, Peterson and Ault, 1968), offers the best of two worlds: the precision 
and control of the cross-sectional experiment and the descriptive richness 
and follow-through of the longitudinal study. Examples of such work are 
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the fraternal-twin study of Dennis (1941) and Hilgard's (1932) study of 
academic training on achievement of preschool children. Much experimen- 


answered questions about generalization effects, stability of change, and 
interaction effects between specific changes in client behavior over time 
with changing environmental conditions. In contrast, longitudinal studies 
describe but cannot establish functional relationships. Such data, how- 
ever, can be suggestive of causal processes and can provide critical data 
on changes over time. The marriage of cross-sectional experimental and 
longitudinal strategies will permit the combining of several research 
techniques, such as questionnaires, interviews, formal experiments and 
time-series. studies. The question asked or the problem ‘explored will 
determine which technique or combination of techniques should be used. 

Although cross-sectional studies (e.g., Krumboltz and Thoresen, 1964; 
Thoresen and Krumboltz, 1968) have produced evidence that various social 


seeking behaviors, many problems remain unsolved. For example, some 
students engaged in considerably more information-seeking behaviors than 
did others. Longitudinal data about the base rate performance of students 
on this variable and other behaviors could provide information suggestive 
of differential counseling treatments. Data are needed on how the acqui- 
sition of career-related information subsequently influences a 
behaviors that have some bearing on personal life, school and career. How 
does a particular treatment such as group social modeling interact with 
particular student characteristics over time to influence other changes? 
Subjects should be carefully assessed on a variety of measures before, 
during and at several times following the treatment. Exclusive reliance 
on cross-sectional experimentation will not answer some of these important 


questions. 


ota a s dd d 
only one strategy. Just as there is no one 

every client,'so is there no one best research method for pine [op wi 
The empirical case study and experimental longitudinal reseal ü 
be particularly useful ways for investigating many prob ems. 


A Systems Perspective 


Teilhard de Chardin (1959) has written in The Phenomenon of Man 
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that the more man penetrates and explores matter, the more he is con- - 
founded by its intricate complexities and the interdependence of its parts. 
Much of what confronts the counseling researcher is interdependent and 
complex in ways still unknown and not understood. Counseling researchers 
have often been forced to make reductionistic assumptions (Koch, 1964; 
Maslow, 1966) about their subjects, treatments and outcomes. Many 
counselors have, in turn, dismissed most research as naive and nonsensical 
because their clinical experiences have revealed the complexities of client 
behaviors. In the last two decades, a systems perspective has emerged 
from a variety of sources; a few of these sources are general systems theory, 
engineering, theoretical biology and political science. The notion of a 
“system” is centuries old, but the systems approach is new in that it centers 
on 1) studying a system as an integrated, interdependent entity rather 
than as a conglomeration of parts or elements and 2) reorganizing and 
changing components of a system to produce objectives or goals stated 
in observable performance terms. 1 

A system can be defined as a structure which functions as a whole 
by virtue of the interdependence of its parts. The concepts of input, 
processes and output are common to a systems approach. A systems ap- 
proach, in general, can be viewed as a design for action, a conceptual 
framework for establishing, analyzing and synthesizing alternative ways 
of achieving clearly stated systems objectives. An eye is constantly directed 
toward maximizing benefits and minimizing costs. (See Cooley and Hum- 
mel, Chapter 9, this issue; Thoresen, in press; Von Bertalanffy, 1967; Kuhn, 
1963; and Buckley, 1968 for a more thorough explication of the systems 
approach). In general, a systems perspective represents a way of thinking 
and viewing complex problems. The emphasis is clearly on the “big 
picture,” ie, on identifying all of the. relevant variables and factors, 
especially how and to what effect they mutually interact. 
`| A serious limitation of contemporary research in counseling is its 
fragmentation and unrelatedness: theory here, practice there, and research 
“somewhere else.” Contemporary theory and research have most noticeably 
failed to provide a rationale for the prevention of problems and the develop- 
ment of optimal behavior. Research strategies at best are directed toward 
providing data for decisions and inferences about remediation of existing 
client problems. Research on what can be termed “developmental pre- 
vention” is lacking. A broadening conceptualization of theory and research, 
such as that suggested by Blocher (1967), is vital if counseling is to increase 
appreciably in effectiveness in serving a heterogeneous clientele. 

A systems orientation offers a conceptual scheme for the conduct of 
more integrated and synthesized research. Such a framiework may permit 
the bringing together of the conglomerate of counseling procedures, 
rationales and related developments. For example, a vast array of “mach- 
ines” such as portable audio and video recorders, physiological telemetry 
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V ‘instruments, and digital and analog ‘computers are available, waiting to 


be integrated into effective man-machine combinations in counseling, guid- 


(1968) and his associates at Harvard in vocational decision-making illus- 
trates the coordinated use of man-machine combinations. What has already 
been suggested here—disciplined inquiry, need for a data language and 
operational terms, multivariate studies, empirical case studies and experi- 
mental-longitudinal research—fits well within & systems orientation. 


Arguments about the value of “process versus outcome” and “basic 


yersus applied” research are blunted within a systems framework. The 
desired output, the product, determines what research activities are most 
appropriate in terms of sequence, content and 
framework by definition incorporates so-called process d 
and merges “basic” (findings of interest primarily to scientific colleagues) 
and “applied” (findings of greater interest to practitioners). Given a 
particular set of objectives, all levels and types of inquiry may be appro- 
priate. 
There are many exciting, challenging developmen: and ideas of 
relevance to counseling and guidance that d tic attention 
of counseling researchers. Leonard (1968) in Education and. Ecstasy out- 
Dae wealth of provocative wey i ks ed icem for | 
which have many implications practice " 
programs and mio education. Rogers (1968) advanced weenie 
groups” as the most significant social innovation of the century. Hs wei 
ipu and other group as suggested by Schutz (9 o 
unther (1968) have not » 
and Goldiumond (1968) provided new vistas in mand 


t P logical en 
the creation of integrated physical and psycho Sele and Thoresen 


effectively and efficiently promote l 
(1968) pA initiating a lu system. of counselor education ach 
systems theory and the behavioral sciences. A rd serious inquiry 
promises the perspective and breadth necessary to uct 


in these areas. 


framework provided by a systems 

of life wae Pi. and life styles, suggesting & Ms ex D (1968) 
orientation; the “mi states d ii lus film 
in preparing counselors; the interpersonal beet the behavioral-analytie 
techniques of Kagan and Schauble Gn press); tence of college students 
model for assessing personal problem-solving val the value of a systems 
(Goldfred and D'Zuril 7 EE ie! che questi 
perspective i erscored y i 

hat cotta by whom, is most effective for this individual with. that 
specific problem?" 
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Research, like counseling itself, can no longer remain one-method, one- 
discipline and one-person oriented if it is to deal with contemporary prob- 
lems demanding serious inquiry. Marcuse (1964, p. 256) wrote that “The 


Perspective promises to provide the flexible and comprehensive 
forms needed, à 


> 


Conclusion 


Counseling research should evolve from the problems and concerns 
of counselors and their clients. There must be an “intimate and genuine 


Relevance in counseling research will be enhanced by: 

(1) initiating inquiry with focus on the problems and concerns of 
contemporary man; 

(2) exploring how the hypotheses and data of the behavioral sciences 
and technical fields, such as experimental social psychology and 
computer technology, suggest concepts and methods for new 
counseling techniques and rationales; 

(3) focusing more attention on specific problem-relevant changes in 
the behaviors of individual subjects rather than on less related 
mean score changes on psychometric devices; 

(4) utilizing a wider array of research methodologies such as the 
experimental case study, experimental-longitudinal projects and 
Systems research perspective; and 

(5) acknowledging the obstacles of counseling terminology and moving 
toward a common empirical data language. 

Counseling, a Profession dedicated to preventing and ameliorating 
human problems, must demand that its research make a difference in the 
lives of clients. The action in research needs to be where the client is— 
his thoughts, his feelings, his actions—in sum, his behaviors. 
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1: HISTORY OF. CURRICULUM 
THOUGHT AND PRACTICE 


ARNO A. BELLACK* 
Teachers College, Columbia University . 


iid Curriculum innovators of the past decade have 
attempted to solve the difficult problems of curriculum planning and devel- 
opment with seant attention to the historical dimensions of these problems. 
The Committee on the Role of Education in American History (1965) 
contended that “imperfect knowledge” of educational history had “affected 
_ adversely the planning of curricula . . . in the continuing crisis of American 

education.” Goodlad (1966, p. 91), in his critique of the contemporary 
curriculum reform movement, deplored the fact that “A substantial number 
of the new crop of reformers have approached the persistent, recurring 
problems of curriculum construction in the naive belief that no one had 
looked at them before.” i 
This ahistorical stance seems to be characteristic not only of the current 
university professors of 
claim curriculum build- 


of curriculum specialists to see "P 
“tendency to repeat the rallying cries and slogan: I ; f 
in a different RR d and a different social milieu as if they 
had an immediacy that they no longer possess” (Kliebard, 1968, p. 69). 
He concluded that if curriculum is to prosper as a Hel 
examination of inherited ways of thinking about curriculum problems is 
essential. He urged curriculum theorists “and practitioners to engage si 
dialogue not only among themselves, but also with their professiona 


forebears. 
he t on the part of at least some 


For example, Cremin (1966), an 
reform movement as “essentiall: 
progressives.” He contended that 


*Dr. Mauritz Johnson, State University of New York at Albany, 
to Dr. Bellack on the preparation of this chapter- ] 


served as the consultant 
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is the same: “to humanize knowledge so that it can be popularized.” And 
Goodlad (1968), a curriculum specialist, examined the “excesses” both 
of the progressive reformers of the 1930's and 1940's and of the discipline- 
centered innovators of the 1950's and 1960's; he made proposals for the 
future which would integrate the achievements of the progressive and 
discipline-centered eras. 


curriculum planning, not to provide answers or solutions to problems, 
but “to make us aware of the possibility of change, of the complexity of 
change, and of the carryover of the past into our present situation and 
future aspirations” (p. 77). 


4 


Formative Years of the Curriculum Field 


For centuries educational philosophers and theorists have given serious 
attention to basic curriculum questions (what to teach, how to teach, 
and how to kaprove, teaching » but the self-conscious identification of 


influential men, viz., Charles McMurry, Frank McMurry, John Dewey, 
Franklin Bobbitt, W. W. Charters, Harold Rugg, and Hollis Caswell, 


eventually led to the awareness by the educational profession of the nature 
and importance of curriculum making. The writings of these key figures 


tional practice his proposals proved to be. Seguel concluded that the period 
under study could be characterized by four persistent interests on the 
part of the emerging group of curriculum specialists: 1) the nature of 
knowledge, 2) the nature of the knowing process, 3) the professional 


scale, 
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Caswell (1966) presented an account of the "organized curriculum 
movement" as it took form during the 1920's and 1930's. Since that 
time, the persistence of certain educational problems that “are studied 
systematically only by general curriculum workers" has, according to 
Caswell's interpretation, made the curriculum a field of established pro- 
fessional importance. He identified three continuing, central concerns 
of curriculum specialists: 1) assuring sound sequence or continuity in 
the curriculum, 2) establishing consistent relationships between general 
goals of education and specific objectives that guide teaching, and 3) 
designing curricula that provide a reasonable balance of emphasis among 
the various areas of study. 

Kliebard (1968a) also saw the 1920’s as the decade in which curriculum 
emerged as a field of professional activity. He explored the intellectual 
climate and prevailing modes of thought of the age in which Bobbitt 
achieved prominence as the foremost practitioner in the curriculum field. 
The predominant social doctrine espoused was “social efficiency,” which 
in curriculum terms “held up all school subjects, indeed all school activity, 
against the criterion of social utility” (Kliebard, p. 75). The key idea was 
that subjects taught in the schools were to be judged by criteria external 
to the subjects themselves. In addition to the criterion of social utility 
applied to school studies, Kliebard pointed out that the social efficiency 


dichotomies that were to have 
closely related di les Agra 


paratory. 

Critical studies that trace the development of the curriculum iy 
beyond its formative years are much needed. Of special importance a 
be investigations of the 1940's, when the war caused severe d 2 e 
in the schools, and the 1950's, in which a new breed of reformers a 
vigorous reform and wrested leadership from the curriculum ng 
who traced their professional lineage to Bobbitt and Charters. Sm 
quiries should focus attention not only on the development of cu 


viduals and organizations, but 
proposals and doctrines championed by individu educational practices. 


also on the impact of these proposals on actual 
Curriculum Theorists 

ion, Cremin 

In an essay on the historiography of American education, 

(1965, p. 79) Jontended that "one of the great lacks to date bas been 
a sufficient number of critical studies of individual spl 
To a limited degree, this need is being met by a number of Mio 
educators who influenced the development of curriculum thought and prac- 


tice. 
Wirth (1966) critically appraised one period in John Dewey's career 
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when he had direct and continuing responsibility for the development of 
an educational program. This was the decade 1894-1904 when Dewey was 
chairman of the combined Departments of Philosophy, Psychology, and 
Education and founder-director of the University Laboratory School at 
the University of Chicago. Wirth examined the influence of Dewey’s general 
philosophical theory on the curriculum and methodology developed in the 
Laboratory School. Dewey’s “Plan of Organization of the University Pri- 
mary School,” prepared shortly before the Laboratory School opened, 
appeared in print for the first time in an appendix of Wirth’s study. 


(1966). These lectures constituted, in the editor’s words, “the pilot study 
for the Democracy and Education of 1916.” They were concerned not only 
with criticism of educational practice and rebuttals of the views of Herbar- 
tianism, the reigning doctrine of the time, but also with Dewey’s own 
emerging views on curriculum and teaching methods. Archambault detected 
a “striking consistency” between the educational theory set forth by Dewey 
in these lectures and the clarification of his mature position in Experience 


Drost (1967a) presented a professional biography of David Snedden, 
spokesman in the early decades of the twentieth century for “the most 
thoroughgoing form of social efficiency." In many respects, Snedden's 
curriculum proposals anticipated the. life adjustment ideology of the mid- 
1940's and the early 1950's. Drost argued that although Snedden’s popu- 


Harold Rugg's efforts to reform the teaching of the social studies 
were investigated by Winters (1967). He dealt primarily with the writing 
and publication of the unified social Science textbook series which Rugg 


curriculum was based on "great central concepts" related to the crucial 
problems of social life that had been identified by the "frontier thinkers" 
in the social sciences, 


Eisner (19672) analyzed Bobbitt’s efforts in the 1920's to demonstrate 


Bobbitt worked—an environment in which the ideas of social efficiency, 
scientific management, experimentalist theory, and psychological measure- 
ment were widely proclaimed. Eisner examined the consequences that 
followed from Bobbitt’s approach to curriculum building and explored 
the reasons why Bobbitt's work had little impact on the progressives, the 
essentialists, and rational humanists. Eisner identified certain “family 
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resemblances" between the views of Bobbitt and certain contemporary 
curriculum theorists including Ralph Tyler, Benjamin Bloom, Virgil Her- 
rick and John Goodlad. 4 

A cogent reappraisal of James B. Conant’s role in recent educational 
history was presented by McClellan (1968). He traced the development 
of Conant’s views on public education, including his views on curriculum 
issues, from the 1930’s to the present. Using the tools of contemporary 
philosophical analysis, McClellan examined the arguments that Conant 
presented for his curriculum proposals and concluded that “Conant has 
not provided and could not provide rationally compelling arguments for 
educational policy.” 


m reports of the 
on the Reorganization o 
in the development of the high-school curriculum. Sizer (1964) presented. 
ttee of Ten—its setting, its composi- 
tion, its distribution, and its effects. Sizer viewed the report of the 
Committee as “the first such effective document in the history of American 
education.” The Committee, whose c function was to bring about 
reforms in the instructional program, “standardized e main-line subjects 
in the secondary school curriculum." Sizer conten 

success in influencing the development of high-school education, the 
report became obsolete in two decades, due lere y 


School population and far-reaching social 

nation. yim (1964) reappraised th the role of the Committee of Ten 

and the influence of the Commission on the reorg ; 

Education in the shaping of the American high school 

indispensable reading for an understanding o! 
institution it is. 

school came to be the institution ! UP ode 


There was hope in some qual 
of Fifteen in 1895 which dealt with elemen 


f Ten had done 
ied i aie pe as Button (1965) indicated 


hols ee se i4 Fifteen. Button explored the reasons 


in his assessment of the Committee o 
why the doai of the Committee of Fifteen Parm wo es ed egg 
views more acceptable to influenti e time. 

presented an account of the "great 
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of the report of the Committee of Fifteen. He expressed the view that the 
controversy at the heart of the debate was “the issue of content selected 
for specific purpose versus the Integrity of the subject fields" and suggested 
that this issue has turned out to be a continuing dilemma for curriculum 
makers. 


National curriculum commissions exercise no less influence in the 
contemporary reform movement than they did in earlier periods. Under 
varied auspices, including national professional organizations of the academic 
disciplines, national commissions have been at work during the past 
decade designing curricula to revitalize the teaching of many of the sub- 
jects in the school program. A number of these commissions have been 
at work long enough to permit critical examination of their activities in an 
historical perspective. 


Wooton (1965) presented an account of activities of the School 
Mathematics Study Group from its initiation in 1958. He analyzed the 
various projects of SMSG and explored the reasons why the crucial deci- 
sion was made to concentrate initially on the writing of sample textbooks. 
DeMott (1964) investigated the skirmishes during the period of 1961- 
1964 in the “math wars" between the opponents and proponents of the 
new mathematics. 


Glass (1964) traced the curriculum improvement activities of the 
Biological Sciences Curriculum Study during the years 1959-1964; he 
concluded that during its first five years the BSCS program incorporated 
two distinctive features that previous efforts to improve the science program 
had failed to stress: first, large numbers of research scientists collaborated 
with high school teachers in replacing antiquated content with con- 
temporary scientific knowledge. and second, the new curriculum stressed 
the understanding of the nature of scientific inquiry rather than the 
acquisition of scientific information. 


Critical historical studies of the activities and policy proposals of the 
numerous national curriculum commissions that have been at work during 
the past decade are definitely needed. Many of these commissions have 
introduced into the mainstream of educational thought proposals that have 
profoundly influenced the course of curriculum development in the schools, 
and there is no understanding the present state of affairs apart from their 
contributions. 


Curriculum Problems and Issues 


To say that the contemporary curriculum problems have historical 
roots is to be guilty of a commonplace. But given the pervasive ahistorical 
posture of the curriculum field, it is a truism that curriculum specialists 
would do well to keep in mind. In this section a limited number of studies 
that help place certain current issues in historical perspective are reviewed. 
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The present era of curriculum development is marked by widespread 
interest in programed instruction. Dale (1967) reviewed certain past 
developments in curriculum and teaching that provide an historical context 
for some of the persistent problems that have to be dealt with in introducing 
innovations like programed instruction into the school program. He de- 
scribed innovations championed by reformers in the past that included 
certain principles and characteristics now combined in programed instruc- 
tion: activity analysis and specification of behavioral objectives; criterion 
tests of terminal behavior; feedback on the results of learning efforts and 
instructional designs; individualized instruction; and educational engineer- 
ing. Dale’s analysis revealed the continuing influence on contemporary 
developments in programed instruction of early leaders in curriculum 
building like Bobbitt and Charters, who stressed activity analysis and 
detailed specification of objectives in behavioral terms. 

Questions about the role of objectives in instructional planning are 
persistent concerns for curriculum specialists. Eisner (1967b) and Kliebard 
(1968b) traced the interest of curriculum makers in stating objectives in 
behavioral terms to the work of Bobbitt in the 1920's, and both argued 
that the doctrine of behavioral objectives has serious limitations. 

Eisner examined Bobbitt’s viewpoint on the central importance of 
specific behavioral objectives in instructional planning and showed that 
the influence of Bobbitt’s views extends to the present in the work of 
certain curriculum theorists such as Ralph Tyler, Benjamin Bloom and 
David Krathwohl, Eisner contended that the theory of behavioral objec- 
i i “not sufficiently empl 
the extent to which the prediction of educational outcomes cannot be made 
with accuracy”; and it has not a : i 
in which the subject matter affects precision in stating educational o| Ber 
tives.” Eisner's essay was followed by ts 
in the fields of curriculum and testing 
1967); this intriguing interchange of 
i^y al and educational context in which 

Kliebard (1968b lored the social and educational conte 
the Melee of ces objectives emerged in the 1920's with the 
work of Bobbitt and traced the influence of thi 


ral point of view, the emphasis 
on behavioral goals . . - still borders on brainwas 
tion rather than education. Dori 


The view: 

objectives in behavioral terms differ markedly from those expressed by 

Dale (1967). Although the issues at st 
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be settled by historical analysis, such analysis does provide useful back- 
ground and perspective for consideration of the questions under debate. 


During the 1960’s, the empirical study of the teaching process has 
become a major interest of educational researchers, Broudy and Palmer 
(1965) and Lee (1966) provided an historical setting for current concerns 
with teaching. Broudy and Palmer concentrated on teaching method as 
it was exhibited in the work of a selected number of noted teachers from 
ancient times to the recent past, including Socrates, Abelard, Comenius, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart, and Kilpatrick. The authors were primarily 
concerned with conveying something of the teaching style of these “exem- 
plars” and how their teaching reflected or exemplified the pedagogical 
problems of their age. The basic thesis of their volume was that “it is the 
Success routes of an era that dictate the dominant patterns of schooling 
and the styles of teaching.” ‘ 


War II and attempted to compare conceptions of the late 1930’s and the 
1940's with those of the mid-1960's. He concluded that “we have been 
moving since the war toward a more modest and manageable conception 


"Today it is generally agreed that if programs of curriculum develop- 
ment are to influence classroom behavior, provision must be made for 
the active participation of teachers, Peltier (1967) raised the question, 
"How did the classroom teacher first acquire responsibility for planning 
the curriculum?" He chose the Denver Public Schools for an historical 
case study of teacher participation in curriculum revision. The period 
studied was the 1920’s, when the Denver approach to curriculum making 
stressed not only the involvement of teachers, but also the use of curriculum 
specialists and the establishment of a permanent curriculum department. 


attempted to clarify the meanings of the term by examining its historical 
development since the 1930's as revealed in the Writings of prominent 
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- .. Afterword 


The historical investigations reviewed in this brief chapter are evidence 
of interest on the part of at ‘least some contemporary historians and 
curriculum specialists in Studying the history of curriculum thought and 
practice. Those who pursue historical studies in this area would do well 
to keep certain guiding ideas in mind: First, historical inquiry should not 
be viewed as a search in the past for solutions to present-day instructional 
problems. As was suggested earlier in this chapter, the purpose should be 
to help make us aware of the possibility and complexity of curriculum 
change and conscious of the carryover of past doctrines and practices into 
the present situation. Second, the historian would do well-to avoid what 
has been called “the sin of evangelism” (Cremin, 1965)—attempting to 
inspire teachers with professional zeal, rather than helping them under- 
stand what actually happened in the development of curricula in the 
schools, Third, it should be borne in mind that the history of curriculum 
thought and practice cannot be separated from the general history of 
American education, which, in turn, cannot be divorced from the broader 


stream of cultural and intellectual history. 
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2: FORCES INFLUENCING CURRICULUM 


JOHN D. McNEIL* 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Changes are occurring both in theories for constructing cur- 
riculum and in what is actually taught in the schools. Knowledge of the 
powerful forces influencing these changes is limited. An indication of the 
diverse approaches used deriving such knowledge and the results attained 
from these efforts will be found in this chapter. Most of the studies cited 
are valuable for their curricular implications and because the findings 
reported are of general interest. 


generally recognized. Cases in point are the recently drawn distinctions 
between summative and formative evaluation (Scriven, 


instructional sequences, i.e., curriculum as à field of knowledge regarding 


how the curriculum should be made. There is little evidence that principles 
of curriculum and instruction (knowledge in the process of curriculum 
making) are significant in shaping the curricula of the schools. Neither 

tional practices to a given 


are there many studies relating specific instru 


I have cited, in the section that immediately follows, research showing 


d the development of policy, 
strong associations between ee ia irren Also included in 


this section are reports and speculations which purport to identify shaping 


"Dr. Harold Beker Dunkel, University of Chicago, served as the consultant to Dr. McNeil 


on the preparation of this chapter. 
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influence the research strategies of those who claim to have knowledge 
of more effective ways to plan curriculum. 


Association of Forces With Educational Policy 
And Curriculum Change 


Some Bases for Decisions Affecting the Curriculum 


Gideonse (1968) made an analytical study of research to be used 
at policy-making levels by commissions, state legislatures or the U. S. 
Congress. His study is important for several reasons. He differentiated 
the kind of research needed for curriculum decision making by controlling 
agencies (e.g., school board members) as opposed to research necessary 
for decisions made by those operating at the instructional level (e.g., 
teachers). Gideonse described the kinds of investigation that should be 
conducted to make research a more powerful tool in the development and 
implementation of broad educational policy, and he identified those present 


(1) The Equal Educational Opportunity Survey (Coleman, 1966). 
As a result of this study there will be greater efforts to advance social 
integration of pupils in schools and to improve teacher preparation. These 
projected emphases derive from Coleman's finding that characteristics of 
the teaching staff and social characteristics of the student body correlated 
more highly with student achievement than with other factors such as 
facilities and curriculum when home family background was statistically 
controlled. 

(2) Project TALENT (Flanagan, 1962). One of the conclusions 
drawn from data of Project TALENT is that school size, average size of 
classes, age of building and suburban locations are unlikely to be important 
causes of excellence of school output. It might be inferred from this 


(3) The Plowden Report (1967). One of the many interesting findings 
in this report from England is the discovery that parental attitudes have 
greater correlation with pupil achievement than material home circum- 
stances or variations in school and classroom organization, instructional 
materials and particular teaching practices. This finding can be used 
to buttress the case for helping schools overcome instructional opposition 
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now operating outside the school environment. School efforts can, for 
instance, be reinforced by arranging for parental participation in classroom 
instruction. 

(4) Stability and Change in Human Characteristics (Bloom, 1964). 
Bloom reviewed and analyzed approximately one thousand longitudinal 
studies of early learning. A central conclusion of the Bloom study is that 
changes in the development of human characteristics become more difficult 
with increasing age. Perhaps Bloom’s finding is having an impact upon 
support for pre-school programs and is responsible for much of the recent 
heavy emphasis upon developing curriculum and instruction for very 
young children. 


Some Manifestations of Forces 


(1) The Scholarly Pressure Group. The Research and Policy Com- 
mittee of the Committee for Economic Development (1968) is calling for 
more investment in research, development and innovation; it emphasizes 
four “imperatives”: (a) better organization for innovation and change, 
d applied educational research, (c) employ- 


(b) more emphasis on basic an 
ment by school systems of the results of cost benefit and cost effectiveness 


analysis to decide how to allocate the resources available to education, 
and (d) establishment of a national commission on research, innovation 
and evaluation in education with the objective of bringing about more 


effective methods of instruction. 


months virtually every organization WO king for the advancement of the 
Negro American, whether militant, ipe or ee dd 
a more adequate treatment of Negro American: i 

dealing with the history of the United States. Hechinger (1968) listed 
organizations and their educational demands associa 


mood of angry activism. 
i i Government. The common citizen may 
(8) Private Foundations and “sible relationship between 


think: that he Haios E esr gener curricular emphases. 


the interests of private foundations an ; 

He may believe fof instance, that the Ford Foundations Go delli 
straightforward in their emphasis on the disadvantaged on own Hh a 
to schools which plan to prepare high school dropouts or ano! en E ut 
school, inner-city job placement programs, television. dom à cm 
crisis, recruitment and training of teachers for inner-city cools. Ho’ 1 
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the targets of these funded projects may be more than those labeled as 
"disadvantaged." As a case in point, the school organization itself and, 
in turn, all children, are Fantini’s (1967) real target. Fantini, Program 
Associate of the Ford Foundation, made it clear that it is institutional 
change that should be sought rather than either the financial strengthening 
of the existing educational system or mere treatment of the obvious 
casualties of this system, namely, the poor and the culturally deprived. 
Fantini wants federal efforts (Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Act 
1965, Project Head Start, Upward Bound, and other established O.E.O. 
projects) to serve as vehicles for institutional change. Although federally- 
funded programs would be aimed nominally at helping the disadvantaged, 
these programs could be designed to bring profound benefits to all. To 
obtain funds, the school would have to show how spending the money 
would result in a changed organizational structure to allow for experi- 
mentation, innovation and collaboration between various institutions. 
Schools could maximize their chances for getting federal monies by 
showing that programs designed for special populations of learners also 
carry provisions for wider use of community resources in curriculum 
planning, broader considerations in framing policy for student admission, 
teacher collaboration in curriculum planning, hiring of nonprofessional 
aides to teachers, and letting private corporations apply their “know-how” 
in the school, 

(4) Technology. C. C. Anderson (1968), drawing heavily from 
Galbraith (1967), looked at two developments he thought would influence 
what goes on in schools—technology and the contemporary industrial 
state. He depicted unpleasant consequences from the merging of these 
influences and suggested a new remedy. 

Although technology has brought many mechanical instruments into 
the classroom, Black (1968) wrote that it is an error to conclude that 
the textbook has lost its primacy as a teaching tool. He argued that the 
textbook is still the basis for every curriculum and that it determines 
what will be taught and when and, to a large extent, how. Black also 


Oettinger's (1968) “The Myths of Educational Technology." Oettinger 
questioned whether as a result of such inventions as systems analysis and 


out the problems that must be solved before technology can have an impact 
on progress in the curriculum. 
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(5). Social and Psychological "Trends. A collection of papers from a 
conference treating influences in curriculum change is available from 
ASCD (1968). Authors of these papers have tried to identify the social 


a re-emerging concern with general education; (b) new developments in 
economical school practices (e. “within ten years, new ways of thinking 
about who should study what and for how long will be available”); (c) 
class and race tensions; (d) influence of education in other lands; 

(e) effect of legislation (action programs are being supported at the 
expense of research). Bricker (1968) reported psychological studies of 
specific techniques of reinforcement to get children and others to behave 
in desired ways. Although this research shows the existence of effective 
reinforcers which could be used to make the instructional process more 
elfective, the author makes no claim that the potential of these forces 
(techniques) will indeed be released in the classroom. 


tion is growing. Those who 
extreme and the demand for formal educa! FN an range of effect and 


have completed studies of lesser scope—lesser 
effect over time—report faculty and administrative 
associated with an increase in the school's inven 


summarized many 
programs. Torkelson and eh (1968) ü 965). ho found to standard 


i i -visual media 
or typical channel for influencing the use of audio-visu' 
school. School boards and parents Were not influential; teacher requests, 
RM and observations A operation prog 
ecause the Godfrey. study and those e 

correlational data to imply relationships, they lack 
a ee board or parents can gure x e. and acquire greater 
influence in the classroom. Sources tor 
on this latter pub] can be found in literature epon: y d ph a 
in the schools? the work of Brickell (1951) and Del gs y eeu 
Pneu by ASCD (1966) ji by Center for 
of Educational Administration 3 

The survey continues fO be popular eee P run da 
impotency of forces. Cawelti (1967) n edem ot 
accepted or rejected 27 particular innovations in a nationa survey 
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7,237 accredited high schools. According to Cawelti's survey, the typical 
high school has adopted an average of six of these innovative practices 
within recent years. The most popular innovations were the use of the 
CHEM study curriculum (38.7 per cent), SMSG mathematics (36.4 per 
cent) and PSSC physics materials (43.2 per cent). With the exception 
of language laboratories, there appeared to be limited use of educational 
technology. The most frequently reported innovations in organization 
Were team teaching (41 per cent), employment of teacher aides (29.1 
per cent) and college credit courses (28 per cent). A high abandonment 
rate for innovations such as certain new Science (3 per cent) and math 
(6 per cent) curriculums, instructional television (4 per cent), programed 
instruction (5 per cent) and team teaching (4.3 per cent) requires further 
study. In his most recent survey, Conant (1967) found that only 10.8 
per cent of 2,000 schools fulfilled all five of the minimum academic 
requirements which he set earlier (Conant, 1959). Conant concluded 
that in the ten years since he made his first study considerable progress 
had been made in the offering of mathematics, science and foreign language. 
No evidence has been gathered as to the impact of the academic inventory 
authored by Conant in the earlier decade. Neither is the influence of 
Bruner’s The Process of Education (1960) known. Did it cause change 
or was it used to sanction changes that would have occurred anyway? 
Bruner’s book, with its Statement of faith that children can learn any 
subject in an intellectually honest form at any age, has been one of the 
most quoted sources. Bruner reported (1968) : 


The book touched off a debate on the problem of revising 
Italian education to cope with the changing industrial society, 
and it has been used for clubbing Marxists and classicists alike. 
In the Soviet Union, one group of social critics has used the 
book’s emphasis on discovery and intuition to castigate the 
dogmatism of remaining Stalinists who wish to set the dogma of 
socialism on the line in the classroom. . . . In Japan, the social 
critics praise the book for indicating that school subjects that 
are technical and mathematical need not be without a proper 
intellectual structure and cultural grace. In Israel, a land sur- 
rounded by a ring of hostile nations, the book has been greeted 
as an invitation to avoid mediocrity in the preparation of new 
immigrants—a mediocrity that social critics fear will bring Israel 
to a state of dangerous vulnerability in her present isolated 
position. In the United States—and perhaps this is the only 
country affluent enough to harbor such thoughts—the principal 
social criticism has been a concern for the maintenance of spon- 
taneity of the child. It has been a sobering experience to realize 
in what degree a book of this sort must perforce serve social 
and political ends and can never remain a technical book alone. 
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In addition to describing and analyzing curriculum materials prepared 
by a large number of projects, Goodlad et al. (1966b) presented a summary 
of shaping forces—social factors operating in the years immediately alter 
World War II, the accumulation of knowledge, federal leadership, private 
foundations—forces lying largely outside the state and local systems charged 
legally with responsibility for determining what to teach. 'This work is 
cited, however, chiefly because the authors illuminated some of the prob- 
lems and issues that arise from attempts at curricular reform and placed 
these problems within a broader context. 


Comment 


What is the significance of the studies cited thus far? What can 
be said about their trustworthiness as research? The studies above were 
not selected because they are exemplars of research, but because they 
represent what is now available to show and explain curricular influence. 
When asked about the influence of the famous Eight-Year Study (the 
first of the national programs with which he has been associated), Tyler 
(1967b) cautioned against attributing change to any specific influence 
unless the relationship can be clearly demonstrated. Few such relationships 
have been shown. There is a lack of experimental investigations in whi 
predicted changes in learners occur as 8 result of manipulation of a force. 
Most of the studies cited fail to show a linkage or a differentiation between 
forces affecting society as & whole, education as a 
as it is actually foun 
prophetic; their authors identify tr 
on the basis of data but because 
author wants or does not want to see ; 
make clear why, when pursuing relations to curriculum, 
technology, court decisions, the newspaper, e à 
tion Board, or any other of the many alternative factors available. Neither 
is there evidence that th 
hensive. There is no apparent theory g ; i 
no structure for coordinating individual efforts. On the positive side, the 


authors have offered interpretation beyond that 
by providing data that forces heralded as powerful may not be as tnfluential 
as supposed, and, conversely, that some forces have not been recognize 


for the full effect they may be capable of making. 
Forces Within the Field of Curriculum 


instrum 
theory-building, research and acti 
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more about how to conduct the process of curriculum making is a central 
goal (Tyler, 1950; University of Chicago, 1950; and Smith, Stanley and 
Shores, 1950). Increasing attention to the development of curriculum as 
disciplined inquiry with its own problems, methods, and sources of data 
can be noted in each of the three latest issues of the Review of Educational 
Research on “Curriculum Planning and Development" (1966, 1963, 1960). 
Goodlad and Richter (19662) extended the curriculum ideas of Ralph Tyler 
in an effort to systematically identify and relate the critical problems of 
curriculum to each other. In this work, they pulled from the past and 
present the questions which seem to constitute the substance of curriculum 
theory, and they cast them in what is hoped will be more productive 
orders. Careful to regard curriculum—intended learnings—as only part 
of the educational culture, the authors concentrated on what is involved 
in selecting, justifying, and arranging these learnings. They also made 
distinctions among the kinds of decision and the data believed to be 
necessary for producing a rational curriculum. To the extent that the 
system proposed is used to motivate and guide both theoretical inquiry and 
research, its potential as a force within the field will be fulfilled. Talmage 
(1967) found evidence that theoretical models for conceptualizing a cur- 
ied System can be effectively used in guiding curriculum research 


Formulating Instructional Objectives 
L Subject Matter as a Data Source. 


and Pugno, 1964; Phi Delta Kappa, 1964; The Edward A. Uhrig Founda- 
tion, 1961). There Were concurrent reactions against the new subject 
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II. Society as a Data Source. 


Studies of contemporary life have been a second source of data for 
deriving objectives. In industry, for example, objectives for training pro- 
grams are based upon the critical analysis of activities carried on by those 
who are already fulfilling the future role expected of trainees. Mastery 
of the skills actually employed on the job becomes the objective of the 
training program. Similarly, in the past, school people analyzed the 
citizens’ activities in health, family, economics, leisure time, and civic 
and vocational life to be sure that school objectives were relevant to 
demands of life outside of school (Bobbitt, 1918; Rugg, 1926). Now once 
again within the field of curriculum, society as a data source for deriving 
objectives is a controversial topic and an area of research. Kliebard (1968) 
cautioned against drawing objectives from the limitless realm of human 


anchored in an academic 
school and determined how long these standards are maintained in later 


life. 
There is an issue as to whether instructional objectives of all. school 


y validated by their effects upon the learner's 
he 


ship between driver education courses in high school d dhe number 


i i ent, not real. In response t 
ER IA AEE ention of accidents should not be 


games should be the objective of 
dramatizes the pressing issue of means and ends in curriculum, 


As might be expected, much of the research activity in formulating 


objectives on the basis o 


objectives which sod than one nt ened 
s d t 
keen by ills and knowledge for a family or cluster 
of occupations than those only appropriate for a particular job wl may 
not exist in the future. 
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and methods for making more reflective decisions regarding. education 
in the future is found in Hirsch (1967). 


II. The Learner as a Data Source, 
In his article describing what he taught in a summer school, Borton 


(1967) distinguished between the clichés about students’ interests and 
concerns, their basic psychic and social drives, A student might be inter- 


the disparity between what they thought about in school, what they were 
Concerned about in their own lives, and the way they acted, Perhaps this 


with a problem, note his res nse to it and if the response is judged 
inadequate, to say that the learner “has a need,” a gap to be closed. 


most curriculum projects aimed at a particular kind of learner, e.g., poten- 
tial dropouts (Mathews et al, 1966) and "unmotivated" rura] youth 
(Phipps and Fuller, 1965), are more of the 8ap-closing variety than the 
self-initiating. 

Stating Objectives 


Central among tools for classifying objectives and indicating their 
order of complexity have been the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, 
Handbook I: Cognitive Domain (Bloom, 1956) and Handbook II: Affective 
Domain (Krathwohl, 1964). Simpson (1967) developed a taxonomy for 
the psychomotor domain. The influence of Mager's Preparing Objectives 
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for Programed Instruction (1961), a programed text characterized by its 
demand for behavioral objectives and close association of the objectives 
with criterion measures, is seen in newer, locally constructed courses of 
study and in lesson plans (Smith, 1968). It should be remembered, 
however, that what is a force within the field of curriculum, e.g., belief 
in the importance of stating objectives behaviorally, is not necessarily 
a force in the implementation of curricula in classrooms. Ammons (1964), 
for example, produced evidence that (a) some school systems do not 
have objectives to guide their educational programs, (b) school systems 
do not follow recommended curriculum process to develop their instruc- 
tional objectives, and (c) teachers base their programs on what they 
customarily have done rather than on the system’s educational objectives. 
An indication that the inattention to guidelines can be altered is found 
in Popham and Baker's study (1965) showing that curriculum principles 
can be taught to teachers to affect their uncued responses. 


Gagné (1965) presented an excellent critical discussion of the problem 
of stating objectives and the importance of the problem in the design of 
effective instruction. He reported research upon the effect of specifying 
instructional objectives and stated inadequacies found in the Taxonomy 
of Educational Objectives, Handbook I (Bloom, 1956). Edling (1968) 
reviewed a number of studies showing the influence of media upon the 
clarification of educational objectives. 

In his article “New Dimensions in Curriculum Development,” Ralph 
Tyler (1966) stated that the level of generality appropriate for an objective 
is perhaps the most puzzling question about objectives that curriculum 


workers currently face. Other indications that the subject of specificity 
lum can be found in the writings 


Researchers have not shown a workable method by which instructional 
collecting the 


of educational objectiv 
objectives at a national 
system, and at the pee ^ x 
individual pupils. Two indicators of possib'e € 
of perit formalen are (a) The Project TALENT Data SENI 
and (b) the National Assessment (McMorris, 1968). Project zi 
provides the first somewhat comprehensive and detailed study o t : 
nation’s youth that includes an inventory of their abilities in light o 


i i i in which they live. 
their personal and social needs and the social context in w 
Similar dui about crucial aspects of life now and in the future should 


also be made systematically available to curriculum planners. 
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Selecting Learning Opportunities 


to solve problems. If the learner is to solve problems in mathematics, he 
must have an opportunity to solve problems in mathematics, not just 


like health. The term "learning opportunities" means the situations, 
activities, objects or presentations which elicit desired responses from the 
learners. A book, film, or field trip that calls forth the particular responses 
-desired is an example of a learning opportunity. The school administrator 
who hires a particular teacher for a given class of learners because that 
teacher will bring forth certain reactions from those pupils is engaged 
E selecting a learning experience, ie, the teacher plus the responses 

Curriculum theory offers a number of general principles to guide one 
in selecting learning opportunities. One should select those situations that 
(a) give the learner opportunity to practice the objective or a prerequisite 
to the objective, (b) reward or reinforce the learner (e.g., experiences 
must be consistent with the learner’s prior interest or predispositions), and 


learner. 
Instructional Variables and Research Strategies 


for prompting and her cautions against the practice of having learners 
copy responses are logically derived; however, she puts final verification 


of her principles after examining data from Program tryout. Schramm 
(1964) listed nearly 190 original reports of research in programed instruc- 
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tion, most of which cast light upon requirements for selecting learning 
experiences. Among other things, he suggested the kinds of learning task 
that demand a constructed response; the beneficial consequences of 
gradually increasing presentation before practice; the importance of per- 
mitting students to select their own “size of step" (amount of presentation 


review, the authors classified and related presentational variables, learner 
characteristics, and instructional objectives (task variables). Along the 
same lines, it has been suggested that researchers should attend more to 
“disordinal interactions” (Cronbach, 1957; Cronbach and Gleser, 1965). 
That is, they should seek to find instructional treatments that produce 


achieved by the first treatment but not the second. Lumsdaine and May 
(1965) also mentioned a trend toward product 
identifies what a particular instructional program will predictably accom- 
plish when used in a given way with particular kinds of students. 

The review by Lumsdaine and May treats over 100 experimental 
studies in some detail, thereby testifying to the popularity of current 
curriculum research upon the how (not the what) o 
amed instruction” has been broadened 


is noteworthy evidence that “progr 
to include learning activities in a wide variety of media. Studies show 


thi i the f selection of learning opportunities 

at curriculum research in the area o picos b oit can € 

from preliminary versions of an 

ported differ from the curriculum practices of ten years 

methods" comparisons p! : xt 

of “team teaching,” “non-graded classrooms,” “televisi 

tional instruction,” ers 

operationally defined variables, eg 

(Briggs, 1961). i 
Accompanying the advance toward more, opina. delinitions of 

i different designs for 

instructional variables are Secs aibi be gm sw 
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designs are most suitable Tor different types of investigation. 

Better definitions of variables and analyses of their interaction is 
undertaken to reduce the amount of trial and error in empirical tryout of 
curriculum materials. The search for dependable generalizations for con- 


pupil, (b) a description of a relationship between method and style of 
teaching, and (c) a conception of teaching (e.g, how teaching is like 
therapy). Bellack and Huebner criticized the lack of a theoretical frame- 
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(1963) moved more directly to the question of expected outcomes and 
teaching style. 
et al. (1963) conducted a study derived from both sociological and teaching 
theory; various modes of pupil morale, 
and decorum were determined and operational generalizations were derived 
from the teaching style which maximizes desirable outcomes. 


Concept of Mastery 


A final force to be reviewed, one of great potential for influencing 
views and practices in the selection of learning opportunities, is Bloom’s 
(1968) concept of “Learning for Mastery.” Borrowing the most promising 
i ch as Carrol, Skinner, and Glaser, Bloom demonstrat 


with respect to aptitude 
the amount of time available for learning are m 
characteristics and needs of each student, the majority 
expected to achieve mastery of the subject. Bloom's own class on test 
theory demonstrated 
of the strategy for mastery- Before the strategy was 
this same level the first year the mastery strategy was used; and by the 
third year, 90 per cent of a third class of students had achieved mastery. 
Among the key features of this mastery concept and strategy are the 


following: 
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(a) Most students can master what is taught to them. 

(b) The task of the instructor is to find ways to enable students to 
master the subject. 

(c) Given enough time, nearly all students can attain mastery. 

(d) The learner must understand the nature of the task he is to 
learn and the procedure he is to follow in learning it. 

(e) It may be profitable to provide alternative learning opportunities. 

(f) The teacher should provide feedback on the learner's particular 
errors and difficulties. 

(g) Frequent feedback to the learners and specific instruction is 
effective in helping the learner to achieve. 

(h) The teacher must find ways to alter the time individuals need 
for learning. 

(i) Formulation of specific objectives of the learning task is an 
important precondition of mastery. 

(j) It is useful to break a course or subject into small units of learn- 
ing and to test at the end of each unit. 

(k) Student effort is increased when small groups of two or three 
students meet regularly for as long as an hour to review their 
test results and to help one another overcome the difficulties 
identified by means of the test. 


Organizing Learning Opportunities 


Courses are organized into a school program. Projects, units and topics 
are organized into courses. Activities are ordered within projects, units 
and topics. All purportedly have a common relationship among the objec- 
tives, the content and the behavior sought in learners, Typical questions 
of organization are: How often shall we provide for review? Can a key 
idea in one field be used in another field to expand the applicability of 
the concept? 


Different views are guiding activity in organization of the curriculum. 
Gagné (1967) presented a psychological view; he drew heavily from 
learning theory to propose eight types of learning and to suggest that 
if these learnings are to occur, they must be learned in a hierarchal 
manner because the condition that distinguishes one form of learning 
from another is its prerequisite. Gagné saw problem solving, for example, 
as a type of learning that requires the learning of principles which in 
turn requires the learning of concepts, etc. Hewett (1964) also borrowed 
from psychology, particularly from reinforcement theory and research, 
to develop a hierarchy of learning tasks which is useful in teaching 
disturbed children. 


The idea that subject matter itself should determine the sequencing 
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of instruction is implied in Tyler’s (1967a) analyses of strengths and 
weaknesses of current research in science education. He criticized science 
programs because they lacked sequence. Tyler stated: “Since science is a 
structural discipline, rather than a miscellaneous collection of facts and 
generalizations, grade placement can be undertaken only in terms of 
sequence and not in terms of individual topics. None of the investigations 
conducted empirically tests sequences in one or more of the sciences.” 
Tyler’s comment implies that a structural discipline has an inherent order 
for teaching and learning—a controversial issue. Elsewhere, Tyler (1967c) 
was more open-minded and called for experimental work in curriculum 
organization in sciences; he listed some proposed alternatives for testing, 
eg, moving from phenomena familiar to the child to those never seen 
by him; beginning with structural aspects of biological organism, then 
moving to functions; beginning with abstract analysis, then moving to 
application. 

To some, knowledge is a hierarchy of ideas in which acquisition of 
the more complex ones depends on the previous mastery of simpler ones. 
Thus, when a curriculum designer has in mind a set of ideas he wants 
students to acquire, he should ask systematically: “What must the student 
already know so that he can acquire the new knowledge?” It follows that 
the best way to construct a textbook or an instructional sequence is to 
begin at the end and work backwards; evidence in support of this view 
has been presented by Gagné (1962). The identification and description 
of competencies for learning has been termed task analysis. Ways of con- 
ducting a task analysis or the identification of prerequisites are not well 
established, but empirical and logical strategies are currently being tried 
(Belcastro, 1961; Gagné and Paradise, 1961; Miller, 1962; Detambel and 
Stolurow, 1956). í 

Not all instructional objectives have sequentially dependent “learning 
sets” through which the student must proceed to reach successively more 
complex kinds of competence. Mager and McCann (1963) demonstrated 
the superiority of learners who controlled the instructional sequence 
certain training tasks. These also reported that learners’ moti- 
vation increased with the amount of control they were allowed to exercise 


over the learning sequence. Wulff and Kraeling oan ar ice 


to note important features of all parts of a mechanism 

any me in assembling it. These subjects learned less than those 

used a procedure in which tbe same features were pointed out while 

assembly was demonstrated. 
Curriculum workers in vocation 

much in solving the problem of how 

and, at the same time, help p Kui ve appro} 

the world. Starling (1964), for examp'e, Sn : 

grating biological principles and occupational instruction in agriculture. 
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"There are signs that employing school children in a variety of industries 
will soon become popular in communities other than those with a history 
of high dropout rates. The development of programs in which students 
work to learn and earn affords curriculum planners the opportunity to 
renew old ideals of relating vocational education to general education. 


There is a need for better definition of organizational variables and 
their interactions. Just as it is dangerous to generalize from a study 
comparing a live teacher with one on television so it is difficult to demon- 
strate from single instances that a plan of organization such as core courses 
(combination of two or more subjects in a double period) is more effective 
than a single subject-matter plan of organization. The core course or the 
single-subject course plan used in a given study may not exemplify the 
best in both approaches; neither are likely to be presented in a way that 
will allow replication. The results of organizational studies too often apply 
only to the particular programs compared, not to the whole class of 
organizational plans. Often it is the difference in amount of time per- 
mitted under the different organizational plans rather than the organiza- 
tional design itself that accounts for the results; this only proves what is 
apparent—“If one gives more instruction, students are likely to learn 
more." 

During the early 1960's, notions about team teaching, large and small 
group instruction, flexible scheduling, and continuous pupil progress were 
advanced as being relevant to curriculum organization (Goodlad and 
Anderson, 1959; Trump, 1959). Most of the literature on these topics 
was not based on systematic research although Gibboney et al. (1963) 
were able to identify two studies which purportedly evidenced the strength 
of team teaching and the desirable consequences of offering an honors 
track program to students. In his monograph on curriculum theory, Beau- 
champ (1961) wrote about the best way to organize the curriculum; he 
included a description of seven different bases for sequence that have been 
employed. He concluded, however, that the questions of organization still 
have to be studied and that there is more useful knowledge available for 
theory building in the area of organization than in any other dimension 
of the curriculum. 


Evaluating Curricula 


Two influential specialists in curriculum evaluation are Ralph W. 
Tyler and Lee J. Cronbach. Tyler directed one of the few classic studies 
in curriculum; his The Eight Year Study was one of the most compre- 
hensive studies of education ever undertaken. Tyler’s protegé, Cronbach, 
continues Tyler's leadership in evaluation research by indicating new 
directions and procedures. Among the newer ideas expressed by Cronbach 
(1964) are that (a) there is greater need to describe how instruction 
modifies the student's thinking and attitude than there is to assign a 
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total score to his performance, and (b) present techniques of investigation 
are wrong, and as a result there is almost no pertinent information about 
how well ideas acquired in school are used several years later. Cronbach 
argued for more measures of how long it takes to recapture originally 
learned knowledge. 

Scriven (1967) was influenced by Cronbach's work, but he extended 
the conception of evaluation in his *The Methodology of Evaluation." 
He stressed the importance of evaluation in the assessment of the end 
products of the curriculum and in guiding those developing that product. 
Scriven provided incisive arguments against the objections that value 
judgments are essentially subjective and not scientific. He advocated 
finding the match between goals and course content, between goals and 
examination content, and between course and examination content. Among 
Scriven's contributions is his specification of criteria which should be used 
in evaluating a teaching instrument. Indirect effects on other students, 
effects on administrator, range of utility, and secondary costs of curriculum 
adoption are among the new considerations he introduced. 

Work is continuing in the preparation of guidelines for assessing the 
quality of specific instructional programs and for evaluating programed 
instruction as a general method. Those interested in the major issues and 


of Instructional Programs” in Teaching Machines and Programmed Learn- 
ing II (Lumsdaine, 1965). In this chapter Lumsdaine reviewed approxi- 
mately 100 research articles pertinent to the methodological problems of 
improving assessment practices. 

Ferris (1962) was one of the first to offer solutions to the problems 


Studies at the Educational Testing Service, Ferris was responsible for 
ents who were enrolled in four curriculum projects in 


items that did more than measure 4 
ists had learned and a collection of 


technological terms. He sought to measure 
hended how the scientist learned. Questions were designed 


iali l; ves to 
PaE study in which teacher and curriculum effects were 


an experimen ^ 
Sess by a cognitive preference test, Heath pointed the way to better 


curriculum experiments. j { 
Lord’s “Estimating Norms by Item Sampling” (1962) is having an 
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impact on research and practice in evaluating the curriculum. Lord's 
study provided evidence that in some cases a better estimate of achievement 
(norm distribution) can be obtained by testing, say, 1,000. individuals in 
the norm population with just seven items (randomly drawn from seventy 
items) than can be obtained by giving seventy items to each person in a 
random sample of 100 individuals, As a consequence, curriculum evaluators 
are learning more about the various possibilities of trading items for people. 
Husek (1968) has given researchers a conceptual tool to make the assess- 
ment of instruction more efficient. His contribution is a series of views 
about testing purposes and kinds of testing instruments needed. He showed, 
for instance, the difference required in tests when the purposes are to 
evaluate students and to find out whether the instruction has been effective. 
Glaser (1963) has presented the concept of criterion-referenced measures, 


if he had not taken the course. The problems of evaluation in curriculum 
are receiving considerable attention. There is a healthy rapprochement 
between the test makers and curriculum developers which is long overdue. 


Concluding Comment 


conduct of curriculum such as criterion-referenced tests, task analysis, 
taxonomies of objectives and analytical schemes for describing teaching. 


are instruments for checking out the results shown in learner behavior of 
teaching procedures, educational innovations and instructional plans and 
materials. Curriculum is becoming more rational because researchers and 
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A balance exists between those whose sights are set on adapting cur- 
ricula to critical social problems of the moment and those who are pre- 
occupied with inventing curricula to serve the future. There is now 
increased concern with deriving and formulating objectives from observation 
of what is happening in the larger society. This concern has not, however, 
noticeably reduced interest in formulating objectives on the basis of organ- 
ized knowledge (disciplines). There is wide interpretation and confusion 
of what is meant by formulating objectives in the light of data from 
learners. 

More work is being undertaken on selecting learning opportunities 
(means) than on determining the long-range ends. Experimental pro- 
cedures are gaining approval as the appropriate way to determine the value 
of learning opportunities. Although experimental procedures are applicable 
to problems of curriculum organization, few experimental research designs 
have employed them. Unfortunately, the general study of curriculum 
organization is neglected. However, curriculum evaluation is alive with 
new ways of thinking and working; fhere are many indications that cur- 
riculum and measurement specialists are beginning to work together. 

It is encouraging to note the new emphasis upon experimental work 
within the field of curriculum. By manipulating variables in school prac- 
tice and noting the consequences, curriculum knowledge is gained, and at 
the same time the objectives, content, and methods of instruction are 
changed. As long as studies in curriculum were descriptive and analytical, 
it was difficult for curricular knowledge to be a force in shaping what was 
taught and how it was taught. As I have indicated early in this chapter, 
there is an unfortunate lack of experimental studies showing cause and 
effect relations between social forces and curriculum change. Investigators 
have not manipulated what they consider to be forces influencing the 
curriculum and measured predicted consequences. Although it may be 
difficult. to manipulate a societal force (e.g, 8 pressure group) someone 
should try it. If researchers and practitioners cannot exercise control over 
a force and regulate it in the interest of better curriculum, then why bother 
to identify it as a force? 
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Attention given to research on curriculum 
material might be justified as a logical outgrowth of the two chapters on 
learning materials in the June 1966 issue of the Review devoted to the topic 
of curriculum. However, there is a reason more compelling than historical 
precedent to scrutinize research on curriculum materials. An examination 
of the curriculum reform movement in this country during the 1960's 
reveals that, without exception, those curriculum projects which had the 
most significant effects upon educational practice produced curriculum 
materials to implement their new curriculum scheme. To state it bluntly, 
it takes more than admonitions from curriculum seers, even if they are 
accompanied by polished curriculum guides, to alter the procedures of busy 
educational practitioners. The educational reformer who eloquently urges 
classroom teachers to change their practices may receive the accolades of 
the educational community, but the educational reformer who provides a 
set of usable curriculum materials for the teacher is more likely to modify 
what goes on in the classroom. This statement is not meant to suggest 


that curriculum materials are the only vehicles for bringing about educa- 


tional change, since there are other factors involved. However, the 
enormous impact of curricular materials as 
underestimated, and a consideration of research relevant to curriculum 
materials is clearly in order. 

The broadest interpretation o urri 
cludes such educational devices as textbooks, audio visual eq 
bulletin board displays. However, because rigorous research regarding 


curriculum materials which are essentially replica 
permit repeated investigations of their at ibutes and effects. Unless one 


i served as a consultant on the preparation 


*Dr. Susan M. Markle, University of Illinois, 5 Y Acetyl 
i . Dr. Pi is also indebted to Miss Jennifer Grant, University o 
HE rs Pera oy coordinated the initial survey of the research on which 
this chapter is based. , 
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attempts to study replicable curriculum materials, as opposed to those ^ 


which are essentially unreproducible, it is impossible to attain generalizable 
results. "This conception of curriculum materials as replicable phenomena 
has great similarity to the conception of am instructional product, an in- 
structional program, which Markle (1967, p. 104) defined as “a repro- 
ducible sequence of instructional events designed to produce a measurable 
and consistent effect on the behavior of each and every acceptable student." 
Note that this definition of an instructional program specifies reproduci- 
bility both of the instructional stimuli and of the effects of the student's 
interaction with those stimuli. 

Curriculum materials which are designed to be reproducible permit 
the developer systematically to improve the materials over time by testing 
their effects upon the intended learners. The possibility of a widespread 
application of such a trial-revision strategy to curriculum materials reflects 
a relatively recent approach to the development of such materials. For a 
variety of reasons, research devoted to the form of curriculum materials 
based on this strategy promises to yield considerable educational dividends. 
What, then, is the difference between programed instruction materials and 
curriculum materials which possess replicability of presentation and effects? 
Essentially, there is almost no difference. Programed instruction specialists 
have been increasingly willing to expand their conception of what is 
considered a “program”; thus, the boundaries of their province now include 
a number of procedures which, in the early days of programed instruction, 
would have been rejected as “non-programs.” 

Because of the focus on this form of curriculum materials, several 
relatively recent reviews of research can be profitably consulted. Anderson 
(1967) treated a number of investigations in his consideration of the 
technology of instruction in educational psychology. Several classes of 
research studies described later in this chapter were examined by Anderson 
in his evaluative review. 

An insight into the current state of curriculum material research in 
Europe can be gained from the comprehensive report of a major educational 
conference in England. Although the focus of the conference was on pro- 
gramed instruction, a number of aspects of education and technology are 
treated in this collection (Undwin and Leedham, 1967). 

The April 1968 issue of the Review of Educational Research is also 
an extremely useful document; the chapter by Briggs on learner variables 
and educational media is particularly helpful. 


The Classification Problem 


One of the most difficult tasks for a reviewer of research on curriculum 
materials is deciding upon a reasonable classification scheme. In the period 
reviewed (roughly from the beginning of 1966 to the close of 1968), one 
can find an increasing number of investigations concerned with instruc- 
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tional materials; many of these investigations deal with programed in- 
struction. The research reports range from extremely sophisticated, analytic 
experiments to the most prosaic types of “Method A versus Method B” 
investigation. There were many studies on treatment variables, that is, 
modifications in various forms of the curriculum materials themselves or 
the manner in which they were used. A few investigations were found 
which dealt with the utilization of those materials and with their subsequent 
evaluation. Some research was identified which treated the revision and 
evaluation procedures to be employed in improving curriculum materials. 
It is encouraging that there was some investigative activity in all of these 
problem. areas. Each topic will be treated in some detail in subsequent 
paragraphs. 


Demonstrations of Effectiveness 


Many investigations were reported which demonstrated the effective- 
ness of diverse forms of curriculum materials in bringing about learner 
behavior changes. For example, Schurdak (1967) reported the use of a 
computer to teach the essentials of a FORTRAN course.* Allen and others 
(1966, 1967) described the use of the WFF'N Proof game to produce a 
17.3 point IQ improvement for those using the game in contrast with a 
9.2 improvement for an untreated group. Neidt (1967) demonstrated the 


in a university setting. Popham (1966) reported the use of video tape 
programs to modify the behavior of prospective secondary school teachers. 
Hartley (1966) reported that in comparing programed instruction and 
conventional methods (in terms of achievement and efficiency), 4] per cent 
of the early programs were significantly more effective than traditional 
methods, 49 per cent equally effective, and 10 per cent significantly less 
effective. Nonetheless many programed versus conventional instruction 
studies continue to be reported. One supposes that this kind of research 
was beneficial in the early days of programed instructional materials, but 
there seems to be no justification for such inquiries now. Typical of such 


the difference in achievement between two groups of sixth-grade students, 
one group taught by programed materials and the other taught by con- 
ventional methods. There was no significant difference detected with 
respect to achievement, but the programed group spent 51 per cent less 
time than the conventionally taught group. It is strongly recommended 
that in the future such investigations not be reported in the literature 
unless they are designed to test the effects of some hopefully impactful 
treatment variation. As vehicles for advancing the state of knowledge 
regarding instructional materials, comparative studies of “programed versus 
conventional instruction” are thoroughly impotent. It should be noted 


*For a critical review of the Schurdak report see Kopstein and Seidel (1967). 
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that many of the so-called programs used in these comparative investiga- 
tions were nothing but primitive first drafts and did not even satisfy 
the replicability requirements of the Markle definition cited previously in 
this chapter. 

For those investigators who still yearn to evaluate the effectiveness 
of given instructional approaches (e.g., computer assisted instruction, pro- 
gramed text, conventional text) by comparing one version of each, Kop- 
stein and Seidel's observation (1967, p. 414) is relevant: “Logically this 
is equivalent to evaluating the potato-holding capacity of a sack, a box, 
and a barrel. So long as we are not given their dimensions or volumes, 
any comparisons are patently meaningless.” Of course, evaluating CAI 
versus conventional instruction is fully proper if one is gathering data 
for local decision-making. Such evaluation does not contribute to the 
growth of a discipline, however. 

Equally unfortunate are the continued reports of cross-media experi- 
ments in which comparisons of presentation media are made, implying 
that these results can somehow be generalized beyond the specific subject 
matter treated. Illustrative of such research is the investigation reported 
by Calder (1967) in which five methods to teach the operation of the 
16mm projector were compared. The five treatments were slides, 8mm 
single concept film plus slides, slides followed by 8mm single concept film, 
8mm single concept film used with slide sequence, and written instructions 
and illustrations. The results of the investigation indicated no significant 
differences among the five methods on a performance test; but on a transfer 
of training test, the method using a film with a slide sequence was signifi- 
cantly worse at the .05 level. Does this mean that in the future development 
of curriculum materials one should not coordinate films with slide sequences? 
Obviously not. The idiosyncratic nature of the instructional task makes 
results of this kind of investigation relatively ungeneralizable. An added 
complication arises when one realizes that the same instructional task will 
undoubtedly be approached quite differently by different materials de- 
velopers. Since there is still so little technology and so much artistry 
in the development of curriculum materials, such cross-media studies yield 
relatively little useful knowledge. Research would be more helpful if it 
were not so wedded to the particular instructional topic, but permitted 
some generalizations across presentation media. Such investigations were 
not found during the three-year period under review. 


Treatment Variables 


The majority of the curriculum materials investigations reported in 
recent years have dwelt on specific treatment variables associated with 
the materials. These investigations include both the particular attributes 
of the materials themselves and the manner in which they are used after 
they have been developed. 
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“Organizers” 


One relatively easily manipulated variable for the material developer 
is the kind of introductory material which will be given to the learners 
prior to or after their use of the materials. Drawing upon the works of 
‘Ausubel and others, Grotelueschen (1968) investigated the effects of 
differentially structured introductory materials on learner performance of 
a concept attainment task. His evidence confirmed the predicted hypothesis 
that introductory materials can markedly facilitate the performance of both 
high ability and low ability learners in complex learning tasks. Frase 
(1968), however, reported that questions placed after paragraphs were 
more helpful to learners than frequent pre-treatment questions. It was 
concluded by the latter investigator that frequent post-questioning either 
shaped or elicited appropriate reading skills, but pre-questions interfered 


Rothkopf (1966) has considered such materials as “mathemagenic” 
or material facilitating learning by a focus effect. Bauman et al. (1969) 
reported three studies which indicate that placing an “organizer” after a 
lesson has a facilitative effect greater than that of an “advanced organizer.” 


ment and revision of a televised course in economics. One aspect of his 
investigation contrasted the performance of students who had been provided 
with general objectives prior to instruction with the performance of those 


between the two groups, but performance on 25 of the 50 items repeated as 
part of the final examination disclosed high scores to be associated with the 
specific objectives treatment (p < .05). Tiemann concluded that the asso- 
ciation between the objectives and the nature of the examinations was not 


perceived until 
guided those students who received the specific objectives. 


Relevant Practice 

Common sense suggests that the learner should be provided with 
practice relevant to the desired terminal behaviors, but there have not been 
an abundance of investigations over the years to support this contention. 
Several recent studies bear upon the question of whether relevant practice 
facilities learning. Gropper (1968) contrasted the effects of giving “actual 
or “recognition” practice to students learning to assemble a simple electrical 
motor. Instruction was ted by video tape. There was no limit on the 
amount of time given to students to assemble the motor on the criterion 
test. Error rate for the recognition practice group was four per cent, but 
for the actual practice group it was only two per cent. More important, 
however, was a mark difference between the two groups on the time it 
took to complete the assembly. The actual practice group took 25 minutes 
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while the recognition practice group required 32 minutes, i.e., 30 per cent 
longer. 

Johnson (1968) investigated the combined effects of prompts, relevant 
practice, and feedback on the beginning teacher’s ability to observe class- 
room performance recorded. on video tape. A video tape was developed of 
21 brief scenes of pupil-teacher interaction, Each scene was accompanied 
by a booklet in which a question directed the viewer's attention to a specific 
part of the scene and in which a different multiple choice question was to 
be answered. "The booklet also provided the correct answer, The experi- 
mental students read the question, viewed the Scene, selected the answer 
that best described the behavior in the scene, and were given the correct 
answer after responding. The control students did not receive such practice, 


The value of relevant practice was also reported by Melching and 
Nelson (1966) in an investigation in which they provided practice frames 
in a programed military training course on counter-insurgency. One group 
received programs including the practice frames; a second group received 


While investigating the importance of “problem heterogeneity” on 
instructional materials, Traub (1966) discovered that sixth-grade pupils 
who were permitted to practice on heterogencous problems (as opposed to 


formed significantly better on a complex mathematical task involving the 
solution of heterogeneous problems. Similarly, Williams (1966) concluded 


type of criterion item is high. She used a group of sixth-grade pupils in 
studying the relationship between the response mode during training and 
the form of item provided in the final examination. 

These five investigations, therefore, support the contention that cur- 
ricular materials should be designed to provide the learner with opportuni- 
ties to practice behaviors relevant to the desired Rien behavior, 


Knowledge of Results 


In his review of research on knowledge of results, Anderson (1967) 
oncluded that although knowledge of results does facilitate learning, there 
s considerable doubt that it functions primarily as a reinforcer, The pro- 
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vision of knowledge of results in instructional materials, he contended, al- 
though positive, must be studied further. 

i Karraker (1967) tested the hypothesis that plausible wrong responses 
in multiple-choice items are subsequently recalled as being correct. Seventy- 
two college freshmen were stratified according to high and low ability, 
then randomly assigned to no-knowledge of results, knowledge of results, 
or control treatments. The subjects responded on a multiple choice test 
in educational psychology; a recall criterion test was administered later. A 
subject’s score was the number of responses that were the same as the 
plausible wrong responses in the multiple-choice test. The no-knowledge- 
oj-results group made significantly (p < .01) more errors than the knowledge 
of results or control groups. When no knowledge of results was given, 
subjects did recall more plausible wrong responses as being correct, but this 
effect did not appear when knowledge of results was given. The investi- 
gator concluded that when knowledge of results was given, plausible wrong 
responses had no more effect than when subjects were never exposed to 


There is some suggestion that a variety of procedures can be used for 
supplying the learner with knowledge regarding the appropriateness of his 
responses, and that there may be very little difference among these feed- 
back procedures. Meyer (1966) compared the effectiveness of four methods 
of confirming responses in a set of self-study curriculum materials. ‘The 
topic was a refresher course in engineering for air force personnel. The 
methods of response confirmation were (a) chemically impregnated inks 
which changed color when moistened, (b) punchboards, (c) opaque 
erasable overlays, and (d) a machine with a lighting and buzzing system. 
No significant differences in learning were found to result from use of these 
methods, nor were there any notable differences among group opinions 
about the methods. 

‘Attempting to analyze the impact of feedback on learners of different 

types, Campeau (1968) compared the performance of children classified 
as “high anxious” and “low anxious” on the basis of the Test Anxiety Scale 
‘or Children. Under conditions of knowledge of results and no knowledge 
of results in a learning program, an interaction was detected wherein highly 
anxious girls did better under knowledge of results conditions and low 
anxiety girls excelled under the no knowledge of results conditions. No 
significant main or interaction effects were detected for boys. 

These various investigations are consonant with the bulk of previous 
research which supports the efficacy of using procedures in curriculum 
materials whereby knowledge of results may be secured. 


Promoting Learner Interest 


Several investigators have reported studies in which deliberate at- 


tempts were made to devise curriculum materials which would be interesting 
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materials has received attention recently from Richard C. Anderson and 
his associates, In one of these studies (Anderson and Faust, 1967) the 
value of underlining response terms in a programed lesson as a means 
of increasing learning was Investigated. Sixty-one graduate students re- 
celved a training sequence Involving ten presentations of 16 English-Russian 
word pairs and several tests. Two versions of the program were used; In 
one version the Russian word to be written In the blank 


: 
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Multiple Channels 
Travers (1967) has questioned the generally accepted belief that 
more effective 
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significantly better than audio alone. Because of the irrelevant cues intro- 
duced, the combinations of audio with unrelated pictures were the poorest. 
The findings were in agreement with Travers’s conclusion that a redundant 
multichannel communication is not significantly better than a single 
channel communication. 

Kanner’s review (1968) of the research on the instructional effectiveness 
of color in television led him to conclude that research consistently demon- 
strates that color does not provide important cues to learning not found in 
black and white presentations. Kanner suggests that verbal cues can 
substitute for the use of color with no loss in learning efficiency, The 
pleasure or satisfaction obtained by looking at color television was not 
disputed. , 


Sequencing 


Probably because it is relatively easy to alter a sequence of instruc- 
tional events, the question of instructional sequencé has been studied by 
many investigators, Gagné's (1965) work in this field has stimulated a 
number of researchers to investigate the sequence issue. Payne et al. (1967) 
conducted one of the more systematic investigations on this topic. They 
examined the effect of scrambling upon student learning both in terms of 
immediate achievement and delayed retention. Two hundred thirty-eight 
college sophomores were randomly assigned to eight groups to learn three d 
basic concepts of educational measurement. The judges determined which 
of the concepts was most dependent upon logical development of content 
and each of the concepts was programed in both scrambled and logical 
form. Alter the eight groups had completed the three programs, an imme- 
diate test was given and a retention test was administered two weeks later. 
There was no confirmation of the hypothesis that the scrambling of frames 


in short programs may not be as crucial to cognitive outcomes as has been 
previously thought. 
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and logically organized materials were attributed to the ability of college 
students to intellectually reorganize the scrambled materials, 


On the other hand, Biran (1967) reported opposite results from an 
investigation comparing scrambled and sequential versions of a branching 
program with sixth-grade children. The sequential version resulted in 
higher test scores, required less study time, and elicited fewer critical 
comments. 


Allen and McDonald (1966) examined the value of allowing the 
student to determine his own organization of the instructional materials 
he encounters, Three versions of curriculum material organization were 
used with 65 students in an educational psychology class. In one of the 
versions students had complete control of the organization, in a second 
version students exercised partial control, in the third the instructor was 
completely in control. The major conclusion of their investigation was that 
performance was significantly lower when the student completely controlled 
the organization of the instructional materials and the method used in 
learning than when these elements were completely or partially controlled 
by the instructor. The difference in the time required to complete the 
instruction, however, favored the learner-controlled organization. The 
investigators concluded that the advantages of student control of instruction 
need to be carefully specified and tested, and that learner control of cur- 

. ricular sequence should not be assumed to be the most desirable scheme for 
organizing content. i 

Wendt (1967) conducted an experiment on a branching instructional 
program to discover what percentage of students would choose the option 
to return to the main line of instruction when given a choice between re- 
turning or skipping ahead. According to the investigator, the study indi- 
cated the need for optional returns from bypasses since a substantial 
percentage of the subjects (18 out of 41, or 44 per cent) refused the earned 
bypass at least once and 12 per cent refused every earned bypass. Some 
students, the investigator speculated, would definitely prefer to return to 
the main line of instruction rather than skip ahead as one might think, 

Moore's (1968) investigation of three principles used in the preparation 
of curriculum materials, viz., gap, irrelevancies and mastery, involved. 184 
eighth-grade students and a subject matter dealing with test-taking 
strategies. A 2X2X2 factorial design was used in studying each of the three 
principles and in testing the various main effect and interaction hypotheses. 
The investigator concluded that the most predictable finding was that intro- 
ducing gaps into the instructional materials resulted in decreased learning 

performance. The most interesting results, according to the investigator, 
were the interaction effects of the mastery and relevancy principle. When 
material irrelevant to the objectives was introduced and mastery of it was 
required, subjects performed significantly worse: There was no discernible 
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detrimental effect when irrelevant material was presented but not required 
to be mastered, 


A number of investigators (e.g, Allan and Richardson, 1967) have 
conducted research on the rate at which learners should be exposed to 
curricular materials. Such research has, in some cases, gone beyond the 


amount of illustration per frame, response quality, and rate of presentation; 
the first three are determined by “the optimum child." If programs were 
individualized, each one would be altered according to the individual. 
However, the programer aims at the widest Coverage consistent with these 
criteria. The Dundee investigators contend that 8roup-paced programs, 
presented at the mean rate for the group, are also aimed at the "optimum 
child.” 


cluded that, contrary to common belief, there were apparently some instances 
in which group-pacing could produce results comparable to self-paced 
materials. However, other English investigators (Fellows and Apter, 1967) 
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Gallegos (1968) studied the effects of fast, slow, and self-pacing modes 
on high ability and low ability students who used programed curriculum 
materials, Although the high ability students significantly out-performed 
their low ability counterparts in both fast-paced and self-paced treatments, 
no such differences were found under the slow-paced treatment. The 
research also did not support the contention that students, regardless of 
ability, can successfully proceed through programed materials simul- 
taneously at an externally established rate. All students achieved signifi- 
cantly inferior scores when proceeding under externally established 
fast-pacing conditions. Low ability students did better under slow external- 
pacing than under self-pacing. The investigator urged that more flexible 
pacing modes be developed to accommodate ability differences in students. 

Probing the degree to which the learner can control his own pace, 
Kress and Gropper (1966) studied the self-pacing behavior of eighth-grade 
students as they completed two linear science programs. The time required 
to complete the program was found to be only moderately related to intelli- 
gence. Each student’s work rate appeared to be determined by a number 
of factors besides intelligence. These investigators suggested that it would 
be desirable to control student learning behavior to a greater degree than is 
now being practiced. They contended that only those students who demon- 
strate on screening programs that they can work at a pace which permits 
them to reach satisfactory achievement levels should be permitted to 
pace themselves, 


Revision and Evaluation 
Empirically Based Revision 


Recently (at an informal colloquium*), Arthur A. Lumsdaine ob- 
served that there was little research which demonstrated that revision based 
on empirical tests, as opposed to skilled editorial revision, produced better 
learner achievement. Lumsdaine’s observation is a challenge to those 
involved in the development of curriculum products. It is almost uni- 
versally assumed that empirically-based tryouts and revisions yield better 
materials, but a survey of the literature reveals only a few studies which 
corroborate this position. Gropper et al. (1961) showed that revised 
materials—a lesson on the effects of heat and an introduction to chemistry— 
augmented learner performance from 6 to 26 per cent. Other than this 
classic study, few studies clearly suppo the value of revisions. Two studies 
which have not been reported in the journals but which tend to support 
the utility of revising (empirically) curricular materials were those con- 
ducted by Robeck (1965) and by Tiemann et al. (1966). 

Gropper (1967) reported an investigation in which revised materials 


*Product Research Training Program Colloquium, University of California, Los Angeles, 
May 19, 1967. 
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based on pupil performance were used with over 100 seventh-grade pupils. 
Revised versions surpassed the original versions by approximately 30 per 
cent on immediate test scores, by approximately 20 per cent on retention 
test scores, and by approximately 40 per cent on transfer test scores. It was 
also noted, however, that the revised versions took approximately twice as 
long to complete as the original materials. (One can speculate about the 
type of impact that the generally rapid-paced sequence has on learners in 
the typical teacher's classroom.) 

A series of investigations by Vander Geer and his associates (1964 a, 
b, c, 1965) offers some informal cues regarding variables which may be 
profitably manipulated in revision studies. Vander Geer's studies were 
related primarily to modifications of filmstrips and similar media. 

Scriven's (1967) distinction between formative and summative evalua- 
tion is being used with increasing frequency in the literature of curriculum 
research. Formative evaluation concerns evaluating the curriculum ma- 


were students from four colleges and universities using a specified calculus 
program. They were provided with the following data which might be 
used for revision of the program: (1) item analysis of the end-of-lesson 


(7) reviewer and instructor comments. The consensus among the re- 
visers was that the frame error rates and the reviewer comments constituted 


If Dick’s survey of untrained reviser behavior is typical, one realizes 
how necessary proper training is for those modifying curricular materials. 
The revisers in this study were simply attending to the wrong criteria. For 
example, Anderson and Faust (1967) demonstrated that error rate is highly 
psec on framing technique, yet may be unrelated to criterion per- 

ormance. 


Evaluation 
One of the more interesting developments concerning the evaluation 


a 
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of curriculum materials has been the establishment of the Educational 
Products Information Exchange (EPIE) Institute. EPIE is an independent, 
nonprofit organization that was chartered in 1967 to serve educational 
decision-makers in schools and industry by supplying information about 
the availability and effectiveness of instructional materials and equipment. 
The publications of EPIE since its establishment have focused largely on 
the evaluation of educational equipment (particularly of an audiovisual 
nature), but the institute plans to undertake systematic evaluations of 
educational curriculum materials. Thus far the majority of EPIE publica- 
tions regarding curriculum materials has unfortunately been descriptive 
rather than evaluative. Since October 1968, the institute’s journal (formerly 
called the EPIE Forum) is known as the Educational Product Report.* 
It is reasonable to expect that if EPIE and similar organizations survive, they 
will provide educators with something akin to a Consumers Report for 
curriculum materials and related products. Such reports, if systematic, 
sensitive, and objective, should clearly be of considerable utility in choos- 
ing among competing curriculum materials. 

Programed instruction has generally had a beneficial impact on the 
quality of student learning, but has provided measurement and evaluation 
personnel with a number of problems about the manner in which the 
attainment of educational outcomes should be assessed. Of particular 
interest are those investigations concerned with the difference between 
norm-referenced and_criterion-referenced measurement approaches (see 
Schutz, Chapter 6, this issue). These approaches are being employed by 
material developers. For example, Newmark and Sweigert (1967) tested 
three different approaches to the teaching of Spanish for sixth-grade 
students: (1) instruction by a qualified foreign language teacher using the 
Modern Language Association language course, (2) programed self- 
instruction, and (3) instruction by television. The investigators concluded 
that their study demonstrated the feasibility of applying criterion-referenced 
testing to a large-scale field test of three foreign language courses. The 
study indicated that traditional, norm-referenced methods, when used to 
evaluate a small sample of the specific linguistic objectives of a language 
course, may obscure deficiencies in the material or learning conditions. 
The test results show that with few exceptions all three language courses 
failed to achieve their basic linguistic objectives under the learning condi- 


tions in the study. 
Utilization 
Several investigators have been concerned with the problem of the 


proper installation of curriculum materials after they have been satisfactorily 
developed. Tobias (1966, 1968) studied the degree to which teachers are 


*The Educational Product Report is published nine times a year by the Educational 
Products Information e Institute, 386 Park Avenue, South, New York, N. Y. 
16. 
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threatened by language regarding curriculum materials which connotes 
"automation" rather than comparable terms not identified with automation. 
The investigator observed, on the basis of samples of teacher's attitudes 
toward and knowledge about instructional technology, that many teachers 
think they are threatened both by newer media and by “machines” which 
might replace them. Their negative reaction appears to be only slightly 
alfected by the amount of information about modern instructional tech- 
nology that the teacher possesses. Tobias suggested that mechanistic 
terminology used in the description of new curriculum materials is not 
particularly useful and may arouse avoidable fears. 

La Giapa (1968) investigated the impact of the ability level of teachers 
on the teaching of programed instruction materials. On the basis of super- 
visor's ratings, the eight most competent and eight least competent teachers 
were identified and permitted to use conventional and programed instruc- 
tional approaches in classes for the military. For difficult material, it was 
found that the programed materials were more effective with the weaker 
teachers (p < .05); no such differences were noted in the case of easier 
materials. The investigator concluded that the degree of superiority of 
programed instructional materials over conventional instruction is influenced 
both by the teacher’s ability and the subject matter difficulty. The effects 
of programed instruction, he continued, are apparently greater with low- 
ability than with high-ability teachers and with complex subject matter 
rather than simple. 

From a methodological point of view, the more provocative research 
on the use of curriculum materials has been conducted by investigators 
who have used physiological measures, such as galvanic skin response 
apparatus, during the presentation of curricular materials. Levonian 
(1967, 1968) concentrated on assessing the degree of learner arousal during 


Availability of Presentation Devices 


Of some interest to those developing curriculum materials are investi- 
gations such as the survey conducted by the National Education Association 
Research Division (1967) in which a total of 1,609 elementary and secondary 
teachers across the nation answered questions related to instructional 
media. In preparing non-printed curriculum materials, the availability 
of instructional devices such as audio tape recorders is of significant interest 
to the developer. If it is true that less than 5 per cent of the nation's 
educators have access to computer-based teaching terminals, it would seem 
unwise for a curriculum developer to devote his efforts exclusively to the 
preparation of materials which require such terminals. Obviously the equip- 
ment situation may change from year to year, but one should recognize 
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that equipment availability does, to some extent, limit the form of potential 
curriculum materials. The results of the 1967 NEA survey indicated that 
all teachers (elementary and secondary combined) had access to the fol- 
lowing equipment in the percentages indicated: phonograph, 93 per cent; 
silent film strip projector, 92 per cent; 16mm motion picture projector, 85 
per cent; overhead projector, 83 per cent; audio tape recorder, 78 per cent; 
opaque projector, 73 per cent; sound film strip projector, 54 per cent; 8mm 
motion picture projector, 27 per cent; closed circuit television facility, 11 
per cent; computer-based teaching terminal, 3 per cent. 


Research Gaps 


From an inspection of the research related to curriculum materials 
during the past several years, one is impressed by several deficiencies. First, 
studies of the revision process to improve the quality of curriculum 
materials have not been frequently conducted. "There seems to be an over- 
riding faith in the idea that materials revised to be consistent with empirical 
tryout data will become better, but this has not been clearly demonstrated. 
Certainly the manner in which revisions can be made most efficiently has 
not been carefully treated. 

Although there are some investigators who are beginning to study 
ways of evaluating the quality of curriculum materials with diverse kinds 
of measures (measures which deal with noncognitive as well as the more 
common kinds of cognitive learner outcomes), there is a great need for 
research on newer evaluative techniques. Can affective measures be de- 
vised to reliably assess the learner's approach tendencies toward particular 
kinds of curriculum materials? How can researchers determine the degree 
to which the learner will remain “plugged in” to the materials as he goes 
through them? Mager's (1968) text about measurement and instructional 
strategies related to learner interest is relevant: Evaluative research which 
attempts to study other than standard types of measurement strategies 
definitely needs to be conducted. Mk 

Some of the investigations reviewed in this chapter could easily be 
used by materials development personnel. The hope is that more studies 
will be conducted that possess clear relevance to the practical decisions 
which must be made regarding preparation of curriculum materials. 

It was observed at the outset of this chapter that curriculum materials 
may provide one of the most formidable change agents for modifying 

ctice. To the extent that this is true, educational researchers 


educational pra 
obviously need to devote more systematic attention to this area of research 


than they previously have. 
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4: CURRICULUM EVALUATION 


ROBERT L. BAKER* 
Southwest Regional Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development 


The past three years have netted little in the 
way of definitive empirical research dealing with curriculum. To be sure, 
many papers have been written on the evaluation of specific programs, and 
reports have been made of the differential efficacy of a variety of instruc- 
tional procedures. However, curriculum research and evaluation as a 
subject matter has not yet been defined and bounded. 


Curriculum Research 
The Conceptual Domain 


Goodlad and Richter (1966) developed an elaborate conceptual system 
for dealing with problems of curriculum and instruction. They lamented 
that there is no carefully engineered framework for identifying relationships 
among complex and interacting phenomena. They expressed concern not 
for the development of theory per se, but rather for the development of a 
system that is more than a theory in scope but less than a theory in 
precision and prediction. In other words, curriculum must be differentiated 
into, a definable and researchable subject matter. Goodlad and Richter 
proposed a five category conceptual system that suggests a broadly defined 
data base and includes categories related to both processes and products of 
curriculum. Although curriculum was defined as a set of intended learn- 
ings, the conceptual system includes levels of decision making in terms 
of remoteness from the learner, substantive curriculum decisions, type of 
decision to be effected at each level and between levels, identification of 
appropriate data sources to be consulted, and a clarification of authority 
and responsibility for decisions. 

Bloom (1966) also supported the position that the construction of a 
clear map from which implications for research and evaluation may be 
drawn is a critical and necessary step. Although Bloom identified a few 
*Dr. Marvin ity, as the consultant to Dr. Baker on 
ek Noe atte, boxes De Baker rae indebted to Mmes. Allene Fishman 
and Judith, Hostetler, Southwest Regional Tabon for Educational Ree and 
pue who coordinated the initial survey for research on which this chapter 
is 
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substantial advancements in curriculum research during the last 25 years, 
he suggested the need for establishing a better analysis system and more 
efficient networks for rapid communication of research discoveries. 
Additional References: Guba (1967); Johnson (1967); Morriset and 
Stevens (1967). 


Design Considerations 


If a technology for curriculum research and development is to evolve, 
researchers must be able to specify the subject matter with which they 
are dealing. In addition, the tools of the technology and the differential 
requirements for their use must be specified. Too often, the preoccupation 
with satisfying the requirements of design and statistical models violates 
the instructional treatment and reduces the utility of the research to zero. 
Conversely, the lack of specificity of treatment has often made the appli- 
cation of elegant procedures a waste of time and money at best and a 
smokescreen at worst. The requirements for both treatment specification 
and design must be considered carefully to ensure useful research results. 
Some gains in these areas have been made in the past few years. Novel 
research designs and measurements techniques suitable for employment 
in a variety of instructional situations have appeared in the literature 
(Campbell, 1965). The direct application of quasi-experimental designs to 
experimentation in educational settings was further elaborated by Stanley 
(1967). Stanley’s major consideration was the lack of control in the typical 
educational setting. He cited four sources of probable internal experimental 
invalidity and at least one threat to the generalizability or external validity 
of such studies conducted in the typical educational setting. In proposing 
two designs of his own, Stanley affirmed that a researcher can compromise 
somewhat the requirements of true experimentation and still tease out 
reasonably unbiased causal data and conclusions. 


Wiley (1967) supported the notion that educational researchers should 
substitute real experiments for the quasi-experiments suggested by Campbell, 
Stanley, and others, His reason is that quasi-experiments are laden with 
such gross problems of validity that reasonable inferences are unlikely to 
be drawn. Hall and Dzuiban (1967) pointed out that even when educa- 
tional researchers are enjoined to use real experiments, the infeasibility 
of subjecting the studies to appropriate controls seldom permits such 
experimentation. They recognized that the compromises forced upon re- 
search design may yield spurious results, and pointed to a project of their 
own that was, as they termed it, “emasculated” by certain design flaws. 
Considerable doubt was cast on the validity of the resulting data. In this 
particular study, strong bias was operating because the experimental group 
had been self-selected rather than randomly chosen. Hall and Dzuiban 
recognized that this influenced the observation or the degree of internal 
validity; that external validity was academic; and that implications for 
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further study could be the only conclusion warranted. 

5 Burnham ( 1968) pointed out that many official guidelines for research 
design and evaluation suggest designs which may lead to validity and 
reliability threats. He was particularly sensitive to the frailties of the 
proposed testing instruments and the presence of common sources of 
internal and external invalidity which remain generally uncontrolled by 
the design. Although his critique was too general to provide procedural 
cues, Burnham offered several courses of action to improve the validity 
of educational experiments: greater sophistication of methods for identify- 
ing, collecting, and analyzing data; reconsideration and formulation of the 
behaviors to be observed and the instruments to be used for observation; 
and a reconsideration and reformulation of the statistical analyses used 
in conjunction with the new designs and experiments. Burnham appended 
an unamplified' suggestion that the sources of resistance to experimentation 
and evaluation by educational administrators must be dealt with. 

Wardrop (1968) pleaded for greater emphasis on controlled experi- 
mentation in multi-classroom settings. He felt that although such ex- 
perimentation would place greater demands on the resources of the school, 
it would help overcome some of the legitimate criticisms of contemporary 
educational research. The major limitation of current research cited by 
Wardrop is that statistical analyses have been based on individual students’ 
performances when the experimental unit should have been defined as 
the classroom, If this is true, then the unit of sampling in educational 
research should be the class, the school,-or the community, rather than 
the pupil. Although the examples Wardrop used to substantiate his point 
are more akin to evaluation procedures, they nonetheless helped to clarify 
the point. If one wishes to determine the effectiveness of a curriculum 
package or a teaching method administered by a teacher to a class, or of a 
scheduling system in which groups of students are assigned to either 
modular or traditional class schedules, one is faced with an experiment in 
which the experimental unit and hence the unit of analysis is a group 
or class of students and: not the individual student. 

Raths (1967) purported to support Wardrop’s position in the descrip- 
tion of a study in which the variance of scores of students who learned 
in a group was significantly smaller than the variance of scores of students 
who had learned individually. The logical support for Raths’s position 
is unquestionable. However, since he was writing about performance 
variance resulting from individual and group learning situations, the 
empirical support appears to relate more to treatment specification than 
to the basis on which students are assigned to treatments. The point is 
that the experimental units should be the smallest units of students in the 
study to which treatments have been assigned randomly and which have 
responded independently of each other for the duration of the experiment. 
An additional discussion of the “analysis unit” problem may be found in 
Chapter 2 of this issue of the Review. 
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problems in design and interpretation of research on human relations 
training. The problems that he encountered and listed are almost identical 
to the problems reflected in other studies, Wodtke (1967) published a 


Goodwin (1966), Dayton (1967), Fanning (1968), and Cook (1968) 
empirically specified some problems that arise from «special conditions 
associated with an experiment. In these studies such extraneous variables 


obvious conclusion was that many extraneous variables related to experi- 

mental procedures had little or no effect on the dependent measures used 

in the study. Dayton (1967) and Fanning (1968) found that experimenter 

bu adversely influenced the validity of a great deal of research in 
ucation. 
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Cook (1968) reported the results of a four-year study of the Hawthorne 
effect, Conclusions reached at the end of an exhaustive literature search 
and an empirical study of elementary school children cast some doubt on 
the existence of the Hawthorne effect. Cook's search of the literature 
revealed that the existence of the Hawthorne effect in educational research 
is based more on intuition and logic than on solid evidence; his empirical 
study of the phenomenon among elementary school children yielded no 
evidence of the Hawthorne effect. Cook concluded that educational re- 
searchers would do well not to worry about the Hawthorne effect until 
evidence proves its existence and importance. Perhaps the Hawthorne 
effect has something in common with the legendary Yeti. If so, the re- 
searcher need not go in active search of the beast, but neither should he 
leave his camp unprotected as if the “Snowman” did not exist. 

There is little doubt that most of the “extraneous” variables had little 
effect on student performance in the above referenced studies. There is 
probably little reason to expect otherwise. Even if the variables were 
potentially of a magnitude to make a difference, the error variance intro- 
duced by frail instruction and loosely controlled classroom delivery could 
easily account for the lion’s share of the total variance. This is not an 
attack on the instruction proffered in the studies cited because no informa- 
tion on the instruction is available. However, a frail experimental vehicle 
will often doom a study to the production of no useful information despite 
the potential power of the variable under study. 


Methodological Considerations 

Researchers appear to readily accept the legitimacy of the demand 
for more tightly controlled educational experiments in a natural environ- 
ment and the recommended use of multiple-hypotheses procedures in 
experimental designs to permit the testing of several hypotheses simul- 
taneously. Longitudinal studies involving careful analyses of retention, 
interaction, and sequencing effects have also been touted but ignored in 
practice. The crea’ of special purpose research and instruction units 
to permit adequate experimental control has been advanced as a partial 
solution to the reduction of uncertainty and error. Redefinition of the 
experimental unit of observation to insure a valid probability statement 
about the chances of 
greater confidence in 


of treatment specification and definition of dependent variables and 
measures. In an evaluation context, Wittrock (1966) shed light on useful 
approaches to the specification of instructional treatment. He emphasized 
the necessity for specifying precisely the instructional variables and avoiding 
error-filled complex instructional treatments. He expressed his preference 
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for getting at the complexity more systematically by studying interactions 
between instruction and the various contexts in which it is employed. His 


treatments, 


Scandura (1966) reported an attempt to define a scientific set function 
language (SFL) that would aid the researcher in formulating research 


Staying within the multi-hypotheses factorial design frame, McLean 
(1966) presented some useful alternatives for effectively meeting such 


Walberg and Welch (1967) described a fractional sampling technique 
developed for the quasi-experiment being conducted by the evaluation 
group of Harvard Project Physics, Although the technique is probably 
more useful for large scale experimental programs, it has application in 
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An item sampling technique (Husek and Sirotnik, 1967) for obtaining 
experimental or evaluative data on class or group performance might prove 
especially effective with change or growth studies in which ordinarily 
it would be prohibitively expensive to take the measurement samples 
required. This technique ides a fractional sampling of people and 
items. The data from the sampling of people taking a sample of items 
is used to draw inferences about the performance of a population of 
subjects taking a population of items. The technique is potentially appli- 
cable when a large number of measures are required for a fairly smell 
number of experimental or evaluation units. 

Pruzek and Kleinke (1967) classified 298 education and. psychological 
research papers, published in five journals during 1966-67, on the basis 
of the authors’ purposes, designs, assumptions, and analyses. Their pur- 

db was to determine whether the consistencies and inconsistencies in 
statistical models might influence the Kinds of inference or conclusion 
drawn. In their opinion, the recent proliferation of statistical methodology 
has necessitated research on whether different methods lead to substantially 
different interpretations of data and on whether the algorithms used when 
machines and programs of different designs are employed lead to discrepant 
solutions. Their hunch is that there are likely to be discrepancies. A 
reasonable hunch not acknowledged by these authors is that if the in- 
structional treatments specified are so feckless that the variance attributable 
to them is washed out by the idiosyncracies of machines and designs, 
curriculum research is indeed in trouble. 


in the conduct of research in an educational setting; they also have pre- 
sented some useful partial solutions to the persisting problems. However, 


and solutions to be generated in reality: : 
ducting experimental observations or field studies when experimental or 
tudies are not feasible or acceptable. He reported a number 


rigor that is possible or acceptable 
also saw the field study as a kind of middle ground between what he 
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called “mechanistic methodology” and “puritanical publicity.” He recog- 
nized the need to conduct research that is closer to reality than many 
conventional research studies and closer to “objectivity” than the typical 
journal article. He wanted to promote field specialist “objectivity” without 
requiring hypotheses, controls, and pretests. 

Judging by all that has preceded, one would guess that the educational 
researcher is hopelessly pinned beneath the sword of Damocles. There is 
little question that if one could eliminate all sources of invalidity and all 
experimental error, conclusions derived from educational experimentation 
would provide an infallible basis for educational practice. Since this is not 
possible, the best one can do is to attempt to minimize both and give them 
whatever consideration is possible in the statistical analyses; but the 
educational practitioner must be able to discriminate between the statis- 
tically significant and the practically significant result. An independent 
variable is practically significant only to the degree that it accounts for 
the variance of the dependent variable. 

Schutz (1966) applied a statistical index termed “omega squared” 
(Hays, 1963) to all of the articles published in the Journal of Educational 
Psychology and the American Educational Research Journal in 1964 that 
reported a statistically significant F or t test. Omega squared reflects the 
predictive power afforded by a given functional relationship. When omega 
squared is 1.00, knowledge of the independent variable lets us know pre- 
cisely the dependent variable. As omega squared approaches 0, knowledge 
of the independent variable provides less uncertainty reduction about the 
dependent variable. Schutz found the exercise a “disappointing display.” 
Tt was not uncommon to find that the omega squared for a significant 
F value of, say, 22.0 was less than .15, indicating that less than 15 per cent 
of the total dependent variable variance was explained in the experiment. 
Although Glass and Hakstian (1969) questioned the mathematical base 
of omega squared, the statistic appears to provide a more accurate repre- 
sentation of the practical significance of the results of an experiment than 
the traditional F value. It is silly to make decisions involving thousands 
of people and millions of dollars on the basis of a highly significant F value 
only to find that less than 15 per cent of the total variance associated with 
the dependent variable has been explored. 


Curriculum Evaluation 


Purpose and Scope 


The ambiguity that exists in the distinction between curriculum 
research and curriculum evaluation activities is likely to increase with 
the growing sophistication of researchers in dealing with “process” and 
“product” in a single study. Goodlad and Richter (1966) pointed to the 
importance of longitudinal studies and the application of computer tech- 
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nology to the study of highly complex and interrelated variables. 
would approve almost anything to shake loose from the forced and bits 
tional kind of experimentation that involves one independent variable, 
opi hae e. variable, a pretest, a posttest, and (occasionally) a delayed 
retest. 

Although logically, and perhaps semantically, one can distinguish 
between research and evaluation, it is not very Dist to base that pr 
on a review of the literature dealing with curriculum research and evalua- 
tion. A distinction between curriculum research and curriculum evaluation 
on the basis of the terms used by the authors in their titles and the 
operational definitions assigned to the terms in the articles is nearly 
impossible. 

The literature reflected fairly common agreement at a global level 
on the purposes of evaluation activities. Beyond that, however, there 
seemed to be considerable divergence on the subject matter of evaluation, 
its focus, and methodology (Hastings, 1966; Wilhelms, 1967; Bloom, 1967; 
Glaser, 1967; Scriven, 1967). Establishing an empirical basis for the 
revision and refinement of facilities, materials and methods appears to 
be a common objective of evaluation models. 

In support of ambiguity, but certainly not in support of sloppy defi- 
nitions of terms, Bloom (1967) suggested that in evaluation studies the 
environment (instruction, class, or school) is assumed to be a major 
source of the behavioral changes. Therefore, evaluation should be as 
much concerned with the characteristics of the environment which produce 
the changes in student behavior as it is with the appraisal of the changes 
themselves. This position certainly suggests that in evaluation activities 
considerable attention must be paid to specifying environmental conditions 
that interact in producing the payoff response of interest. In the first 


AERA monograph on curriculum evaluation, Gagné (1967a) defined 


curriculum in terms of student achievement, but he also described the 
achievement to the 


importance of determining the relation of student evem 
selection and organization of content. Aside from the implications for 
evaluation activities, Gagné's suggestions for research involved the design 
of curriculum before it has actually been used with students and a subse- 

Gagné also gave useful suggestions for 


t trial and revision cycling. 
MARE content in extended sequence learning research and evaluation. 


Scriven (1966, 1967) warned against diluting evaluation activities by 
failing to distinguish between the goals and roles of evaluation. The 
specific role in evaluation may condition the form in which the goal 
activity takes place, but it should never deter efforts to gather and combine 
the performance data necessary to à data base for making decisions and 
judgments. i 

Rie s (1967, p. 15) posed five basic questions and condemned 
present evaluation activities for being inadequate. 
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«Ìt [present evaluation activity] is equally to be condemned 
for the narrowness of its focus because in its gross exaggeration 
of the more mechanical, easier to measure features of education, 
it virtually blots the broader more fundamental objectives out of 
sight. The end result is not simply bad evaluation, it is distorted 
teaching and learning. 


instructional diagnosis that the teacher needs to sharpen his teaching and 
equally involves the active participation of the learner in the process. 
In the context of Scriven's “goal-role” distinction, the Wilhelms proposal 


cedures, critical categories to be optimized (e.g., retention, transfer, etc.), 
and procedures for system improvement. Similar structures were suggested 
and tested by Baker and Schutz (1967), Gagné (1967a) and Schutz (1968). 
Although all of the structures mentioned are directly related to pupil 
achievement and behavioral properties, the categories may be useful in 
handling other "effects? or dependent variables. 

Additional References: Alkin (1967); Stufflebeam (1966); Taylor (1967). 


Educational Objectives 
Some of the general problems that confront evaluators and that 
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should stimulate increased impetus for greater rigor and a more systematic 
approach were described by Lortie (1967). He stated that consideration 
of the strengths and weaknesses of evaluation to date has been fairly 
irrelevant; a study of history has shown that educational issues were 
resolved by vote rather than by recourse to professional opinions based 
on empirical study. It has been said before that public education is a 
continuing constitutional convention; however, emphasis on consensus does 
nothing to advance techniques of evaluation. Lortie pointed out the 
evidence provided by “protracted engagements in particular learning 
structures” that have neither logical nor empirical foundation. The educa- 
tional Establishment has no tradition of tough-minded empirical evaluation; 
instead it has stressed the merits of intuitive judgment and lore. The 
occasional flirtations with behavioral objectives suggest that a great deal 
more effort has been expended in verbalizing objectives than in opera- 
tionalizing them. Lortie’s final editorial comment seems reasonable; he 
said that the continued unchecked controversy over the conduct of educa- 
tional evaluation will likely result in a loss of public confidence—unless 
ways are found to limit conflict and get on with the task. In his opinion, 
the verbal broadening of educational objectives will make no discernible 
impact until specific instructional practices are aligned with specific social 
goals. These problems are magnified by the pressures placed on the 
Establishment to expand alternatives rather than to reduce them. As other 
researchers have pointed out, achieving this alignment is going to require 
an examination of new evaluation methods. Tradition is an unsuitable 
guide for choosing among competing novelties. 

The introduction of innovations creates special and demanding evalu- 
ation problems because one has to consider local circumstances, interaction 
effects among innovations, etc. A number of authors (Gagné, 1967a; 
Bloom, 1967; Glaser, 1967) have identified the need for opening new 
dimensions, defining more useful dependent variables and effects, and 
establishing systematic procedures for longitudinal evaluation. These 


considerations become critical issues when they affect long-term studies 
Schutz, 1968; Baker, 1967), 
product while 


learning. She concluded that irrespective of the characteristics of the 
objectives, the teacher must first be given specific training on how to use 
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objectives in specifying instruction; and then motivated to use them. 

Although they recognize the importance of defining curriculum. by 
developing a sequenced set of instructional objectives, science curriculum 
researchers have experienced problems with a discrepancy between the 
statement of the objectives or the proposed assessment procedures and the 
perceived meaning and intention of the curriculum developer or teacher 
(Grobman, 1966; Walbesser, 1966; Walbesser and Carter, 1968). Each 
of these researchers suggested pre-evaluation strategies that might help 
increase the efficiency and contribution of behavioral objectives to curricu- 
lum development and evaluation. 

Atkin (1968) supported the notion that there are “benefits to be 
derived from attempts to rationalize our decision-making process through 
the use of behaviorally stated objectives.” However, he issued a warning 
that the use of behavioral objectives for planning may be suitable for 
the Department of Defense, educational technologists, and researchers, 
but not for the curriculum planner-theorist. He believed that rigid adher- 
ence to specifying the behavioral outcomes of all instructional activities 
would tend to decrease their educational relevance and eliminate many 
other “worthwhile” experiences from the curriculum. It seems that Atkin 
has not acknowledged the possibility of using the “behavioral objective” 
strategy as a development tool to help cultivate the unknown, to define 
worthwhile but as yet “phantom” objectives, and to specify procedures 
for maximizing instructional relevance of objectives. 

In response to the urgent need for criterion referenced instructional 
objectives, Popham (1968) and Popham and Skager (1968) developed the 
interesting concept of a depository of objectives, which eventually should 
promote more precise curriculum research and development. Recognizing 
the reluctance and inability of the consumer to specify his own objectives 
in sufficiently precise terms to accommodate valid criterion test develop- 
ment and assuming that the presence of already developed objectives 
would be appealing to the consumer, Popham and Skager are developing 
a national depository for instructional objectives and related measurement 
devices. At the outset, the primary service of the depository and exchange 
will be to make available alternative criterion referenced objectives and 
measuring devices to assist school personnel in instructional and evaluation 
activities. Popham and Skager’s rather ambitious plans involve collecting, 
storing, processing, and distributing objectives and evaluation measures, 
One requirement is that test items alone will not be available as a selection 
option; the user will be required to select objectives. However, user prefer- 
ences for various levels of item specificity and user ratings on the relevance 
of items under each condition of specificity will be solicited. 


In the depository, a refined and continually updated basis for or 


riculum and evaluation will be established. A less significant implication 
relates to the potential large-scale assessment of curriculum activities among 
the users of the system. However, the large-scale assessment that might 
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result from this program will be of a different magnitude than that planned 
for the national assessment program (Tyler, 1966; Merwin and Tyler, 1966; 
Tyler, 1967). In this program, the objectives for assessment were formu- 
lated by a national panel of teachers, curriculum workers, and subject 
matter specialists. After they are reviewed by various lay panels from 
four geographic regions, the resulting assessment instruments will be used 
to appraise the educational progress of large populations. The feedback 
from this program is of a considerably different nature than the feed- 
back from the Popham-Skager system. 

Additional References: Alkin (1968); Leton (1966); Metfessel and Michael 
(1967a,b). 


Instructional Specifications 


A behavioral objective and a criterion referenced test constitute the 
beginning and end of an instructional segment. For the development of a 
sensitive evaluation plan, analyses of the distinctions among instructional 
antecedents, transactions and outcomes must be made (Stake, 1967). In one 
of the early efforts to provide a standardized set of procedural cues, Baker 
and Schutz (1967) employed a system for guiding activities in the analysis 
of the behavioral properties of an instructional objective and further speci- 
fying, ordering, and sequencing instruction within the bounds of the objec- 
tive. Their simple paradigm is an extension and adaptation of the work 
done by Hively (1963) on item forms and is consistent with the work of 
Glaser (1967) and Gagné (1967b). The Schutz-Baker famework provided 
cues for the construction of psychometrically adequate criterion instruments, 
mastery tests, and revision and sequencing strategies for each behavioral 
objective. Four specific categories were analyzed for each objective: 


(1) Instructional cues required—the principles, rules, and concepts to 
be developed as a means for verbally mediating the desired re- 


sponse; 
(2) Elicitors specified—protoype items to be used in sampling the 
desired behavior; ` 


(3) Stimulus limits defined—delimiting and distinguishing between 
stimulus conditions in which the desired response would be appro- 
priate and stimulus conditions in which the desired response might 
occur but would be inappropriate; 

(4) Entry behavior—behaviors and skills the learner should possess 
prior to entering a phase of instruction. 

The procedures proved to be quite useful in specifying instruction and 

also aided in the systematic manipulation of instructional conditions and 


procedures. 
The implications for the development of criterion instruments are most 
crucial at the moment. The emphasis on mastery and the reflection of 
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student performance against an absolute criterion make many of the con- 
ventional psychometric procedures inappropriate (Ebel, 1966; Tyler, in 
Stake, 1967; Husek, 1968; Stake, 1968). Pitfalls in the use of conventional 
or standardized tests as they relate to content validity have already been 
mentioned. Because current tests seek to measure individual differences 
among pupils taking the test, the tests concentrate on items which differenti- 
ate the children. Very difficult and very easy items are eliminated because 
they do not afford sufficient discrimination. Conventional norm reference 
tests are designed to maximize the variability among those tested; criterion 
referenced tests are designed to minimize inter-subject variance and to focus 
on the specified learned behaviors of the students tested. Associated prob- 
lems related to item construction, the reliability and validity concepts and 
interpretation of data from criterion referenced tests, need considerable at- 
tention from psychometric specialists. "Tyler (1967) stated that success in 
school can no longer be used as an acceptable criterion for validating pre- 
dictive measurement instruments. He elaborated on the statement by sug- 
gesting that the general objectives and aims of education have changed to 
the extent that by definition all children will succeed. The changing struc- 
ture of the labor force and higher requirements for intelligent citizenship 
demand this success. 

A clarified semantic distinction between the outcomes or products of 
instruction and the conditions of instruction will be of great benefit to the 
research and evaluation enterprises. Although the labels attached to both 
vary considerably, their referents have much in common. Fairly clear 
distinctions have been made between procedures and accomplishments, 
processes and outcomes, conditions and behaviors, means and ends, and 
transactions and outcomes. Common to all is the notion that although 
researchers are vitally interested in determining a set of procedures for 
appraising changes in students that have been produced by educational 
means, research methodologies must reflect clearly defined distinctions be- 
tween means and ends. Bloom (1967) cited the search for evidence on both 
the individual and environment as the major strength of evaluation and 
assessment. The immediate necessity for studying various and complex 
interactions between process and product and the emerging computer capa- 
bility for storing and manipulating enormous amounts of data make this 
requirement critical and feasible. 

Glaser (1967), in distinguishing between the evaluation of procedures 
and the evaluation of accomplishments, and Scriven (1967), in defining 
the difference between intrinsic evaluation and payoff evaluation both 
emphasize the importance of making a clear distinction between and a 
systematic study of process and product. As the distinction becomes more 
clearly defined methodologically, attempts are being made to develop more 
precise specifications and requirements for the systematic study of environ- 
mental and instructional conditions as they relate to and interact with 
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student performance. For a number of years Pace (1968) has been con- 
cerned with the range of outcomes of higher education that may be observed 
in college-educated adults and with the nature of the educational experience 
itself. In his series of studies, he emphasized the development of contextual 
measures to be used in interactive studies with certain identified criterion 
measures. To date, he has developed three contextual measures: one related 
to campus morale, another related to the quality of teaching and faculty- 
student relationships, and a third on the analysis of student logs to see how 
students spend their academic time. These procedures have potential appli- 
cation for studies dealing with the interaction effects of institutional or 
environmental characteristics and specified conditions of instruction on 
student performance. Wittrock and Jones (1968), working directly in the 
classroom environment, specified procedures for the evaluation of classroom 
interaction and subsequent interactions with instructional conditions as 
effects on student performance. To date, Wittrock and Jones have directed 
their effort to the development of instruments that -will produce usable 
indexes utilizing brief samples of classroom behavior. Reflection on the 
several papers reviewed above suggests that useful definitions and techniques 
are emerging which should help to separate experimentally the effects of 
pervasive environmental characteristics and conditions of instruction as they 
interact to influence student performance over a more extended period of 
real time learning. 


Formative and Summative Evaluation 


Reacting to the tremendous variation in roles that evaluation activities 
play, a potentially useful distinction between two kinds of evaluation was 
developed by Scriven and summarized by Ahmann (1967). The qualifying 
labels, “formative” and “summative” were attached to the two evaluative 
procedures. Formative evaluation techniques are employed when one is 
interested in revising the curriculum while it is still in development, This 
means that evaluation activities must take place at predetermined stages in 
the development of the curriculum and that strategies must be included 
in those activities to permit changes to be made on the basis of reliable and 
valid criterion referenced evidence. This permits adjustments to be made in 
the curriculum on the basis of deficiencies identified enroute. It also sug- 
gests a trial-revision cycle based on predetermined standards of enroute 
student performance or a defined non-student outcome. 

Summative evaluation techniques produce some kind of terminal or 
overall estimate. Ordinarily the purpose is to arrive at a general conclusion 
about a curriculum or instrument; one example is the determination of the 
relative merits of one textbook or course of study over another. The distinc- 

of evaluation is not that one is concerned with 


tion between the two forms 
normative data and the other with criterion referenced data; indeed, both 


may employ an absolute standard of performance in evaluation. Perhaps 
a useful distinction cannot be made until it is determined who is going to 
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use the evaluation data and for what purposes. Ahmann (1967) also found 
the differentiation between summative and formative evaluation somewhat 
less clear than it appears to be. 

Dick (1968) found formative evaluation efforts in practice to be diffi- 
cult, but useful. In an empirical study using a programed calculus text he 
found that some procedural strategies need to be further refined before 
formative evaluation efforts will become a very powerful tool. It seems that 
a technology for collecting, analyzing, and interpreting data to writers, text 
specialists, and subject matter experts will have to be worked out before the 
materials revision improvements will become commonplace results of form- 
ative evaluation procedures. Sullivan (1969) emphasized the importance 
of precise instructional objectives and specifications, detailed records, and 
an elaborate management system in the development of formative evalua- 
tion procedures. In his “case study” account of developing an instructional 
product, he illustrated the necessity of effecting tight controls and careful 
monitoring of product development and revision activities. 

“At present, formative evaluation methods have much the same status 
as the invisible needle and thread used by the tailors in the “Emperor's 
New Clothes’” (Schutz, 1968). Pointing out that formative evaluation 
efforts have been highly content oriented, Schutz advocated shifting to a 
product orientation in which the criteria for gauging instructional improve- 
ment become straightforward and the application of formative evaluation 
procedures becomes more meaningful. He presented a four dimensional 
description of current school practice: print mediated, group paced, managed 
against relative norms, and teacher-based. Granting the desirability of 
shifting to multi-mediated, individually paced, managed by objectives, and 
computer based instructional practices, Schutz did not feel that the magic 
of words will effect the shift. Instead, he described a “primitive” model 
for product development research. This model may be described as two 
approaches involving a convergent methodology. The first is a trial revision 
cycle working within the boundaries of the present instructional system to 
create a product that will achieve predetermined objectives now! The 
second approach is a follow-up and introduces modifications in one or more 
of the major dimensions of practice, e.g., use of a computer based instruc- 
tional management system. This latter is called a new “generation” of the 

roduct. 

T The emergence of a technology, although primitive, for the conduct of 
research in product development should serve to reduce the ambiguity of 
the relationship between curriculum research and evaluation activities. 
Preparation of materials and methods that will reliably effect student 
achievement of predetermined educational outcomes requires the system- 
atic manipulation of instructional variables and conditions as well as con- 
tinuous evaluation of their effects. Existing ambiguity must be replaced 
by the specification of the differential research and evaluation functions to 
be performed based on defined curriculum decision requirements, 
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Additional References: Berlak et al. (1967); Lindvall (1966); Taylor (1967). 
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The preceding chapters reveal scant attention to 
methodological issues by curriculum researchers. The modal method of 
spirited typing does not readily generate issues of a methodological nature. 
Curriculum reformers and builders have tended to be amethodological as 
well as ahistorical. 

Since methodological issues in curriculum research have not overtly 
appeared in the literature, this review will be structured in terms of latent 
issues of methodology currently available to the curriculum researcher. 


Mythology or Reality? 


Curriculum developers have tended to assume an isomorphism between 
their interpretation of curriculum guides and instructional materials and 
that of teachers and students. As long as their assumption was not ques- 
tioned, a gentlemen’s agreement held. However, word is leaking out that a 
number of cherished curriculum beliefs are figments of the researcher’s 
theoretical imagination. Nongraded classroom appear to be indistinguish- 
able from graded classrooms (Goodlad, 1968); self-instruction in schools 
appears to be indistinguishable from teacher-instruction in schools, and 
endemic gaps are being identified "between emotionally-toned accounts of 
the ideology and the day-to-day reality in the life of innovative schools and 
classrooms” (Smith and Keith, 1968, p. 5). An overarching methodological 
issue is the invention of means to separate credibility from dependability. 
Gap-creating work appears to be necessary for separating advertising from 
data; and gap-filling work seems essential for separating conjectural from 
functional relationships involving educational phenomena. 


Strong or Weak Inference? 


Platt (1964) observed that areas of scientific endeavor vary in productiv- 
ity. His explanation (p. 347) for the high productivity of a few sciences 
is that “rapidly moving fields are fields where a particular method of doing 
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scientific research is systematically used and taught, an accumulative method 
of inductive inference" that Platt terms "strong inference." Strong inference 
is the systematic use of alternative explanations of available data, the per- 
formance of successive experiments to exclude as many of the alternatives 
as possible, and then the repetition of the process at the next fork in the 
conditional inductive tree, The regular and explicit use of alternative data- 
based hypotheses and sharp exclusions generates "logical trees" in which 
each new result provides a branch subject to alternative explanations and 
suggests experiments and controls that can reduce the number of explana- 
tions. 


- the systematic use of strong inference suddenly gives us a yard- 
stick for thinking about the effectiveness of Scientific methods in 
general. Surveys, taxonomy, design of equipment, systematic meas- 
urements and tables, theoretical computations—all have their 
proper and honored place, provided they are parts of a chain of 
precise induction of how nature works. Unfortunately, all too 
often they become ends in themselves, mere time-serving from the 
point of view of real scientific advance, a hypertrophied methodol- 
ogy that justifies itself as a lore of respectability (Platt, 1964, p. 
351). 


D 


There is little indication that curriculum research has made extensive 
use of strong inference, Many curriculum research studies appear to be in- 
cluded in the “sick science” category, yielding (Platt, 1964, p. 350) “simply 
a verbal formula which the graduate student repeats and believes because 
the professsor has said it so often. This is not science but faith; not theory 
but theology.” 

Curriculum researchers have danced to the tune played by psychologi- 
cal research methodology. ‘The lyrics of psychological research methodology 
have in turn been drawn from statistical analyses growing out of agronomy 
and biology. The disparity among the characteristics of agronomy, biology, 
psychology, and education was clearly noted by Glass (1968). Psychologists 
(for example, Sidman, 1960; Bakan, 1967) have occasionally penetrated 
methodological boundaries that the discipline in general regarded as sacred, 
but educational researchers have tended to join in efforts to plug the holes 
rather than in efforts to enlarge them (Schutz and Baker, 1968). 

If one is interested in obtaining a comprehensive view of the fine- 
grain issues receiving current methodological attention, he can look over 
the shoulders of persons involved in conference debate on such matters, 
The Seventh Annual Phi Delta Kappa Symposium on Improving Experi- 
mental Design and Analysis (Stanley, 1966), the UCLA R&D Symposium 
on Problems in the Evaluation of Instruction (Wittrock and Wiley, in 
press), and the Educational Testing Service Invitational Testing Confer- 
ence (1968) provide three rings for interested spectators to observe. 
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An antidote for the constriction of thought and vision created by the 
emulation of the psychologist-agronomist-biologist is provided by “general 
systems theory." 'To some the cure may be more painful than the con- 
striction since by definition, if not design, systems thinking skirts intellectual 
unmanageability. A reasonable introduction is provided by Simon’s (1962) 
analysis of complex systems, which are “made up of a large number of 
parts which interact in non-simple ways.” Curriculum would unquestion- 
ably qualify as being within this definitional boundary. Indeed, a system is 
anything that is not chaos. Simon pointed out that “in the face of com- 
plexity an in-principle reductionist may be at the same time a pragmatic 
holist” and presented a conceptual-procedural framework for maintaining 
such a reductionist-holist stance, short of schizophrenia, The key to this 
trick is to analytically decompose complex systems into hierarchical sub- 
systems. Each subsystem has integrity per se but also is an interdependent 
component of the system. Subsystems in turn have their own subsystems, 
and so on. More elaborate state-of-the-art presentations of systems theory 
and application are to be found in Buckley (1968) and Berrien (1968). 

A didactic treatment of systems analysis was presented by Churchman 
(1968) who forthrightly acknowledged that “a great deal of nonsense has 
been written about the systems approach, because once an idea becomes 
popular it can be sold, and naturally some of its sellers are out to make 
a profit.’ His depiction of the systems approach via a debate between 
advocates and critics is ingeniously persuasive and instructive. 

A cogent broad-band system analysis of education was conducted by 
Coombs (1968). His frame of reference is international, but his analytic 
framework can be extended by analogy to more localized educational 


systems. 


Science or Technology? 


Curriculum researchers have expected their efforts to result in direct 
improvement in educational practice despite the fact that research reports 
typically conclude with suggestions for further research rather than with 
suggestions for implementation. When demonstrable educational improve- 
ment has not materialized after a relatively short interval, the popular ploy 
has been to blame institutional resistance to change or lore-based intellectual 
and personality deficiencies of educators. Much evidence suggests that this 
reasoning is unproductive and unrealistic. 

First, it appears questionable that educational researchers have yet 
isolated variables that practitioners can manipulate to obtain predictable 
results. Stephens (1967) wrote a highly provocative summary of the sum- 
maries of experiments on instruction over the last fifty years. Stephens 
(1967, p. 9) commented on "the remarkable constancy of educational 
results in the face of widely differing deliberate approaches" and continued 
bluntly, *Every so often we adopt new approaches or new methodologies 
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and place our reliance on new Panaceas.... Yet the academic growth 
within the classroom continues at about the same rate, stubbornly refusing 
to cooperate with the bright new dicta emanating from the conference 
room." 


Replication of Stephens's spectacularly elegant non-significant differ- 
ence and its generalization to the college level was reported by Dubin and 
Taveggia (1968, p. 45): * we have reported the results of a careful and 
systematic reanalysis of the data of almost 100 comparative studies of 


revolution (Kuhn, 1962; Storer, 1966). 
Stephens’s prescription was to relax and enjoy the powerful and per- 
vasive forces which apparently work well apart from any direct control. 


scientific knowledge to be applied rapidly. The Project Hindsight investi- 
gators (Sherwin and Isenson, 1967, p. 1577) found that undirected science 
typically enters the world of practical affairs not by a route from the 


HANE or less abstract knowledge, whereas technology is the application 
of organized knowledge to help solve problems in our Society" (Wiesner, 


sometimes desirable) outcome under certain specified circumstances” (Nel- 
E 
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son, Peck, and Kalachek, 1967, p. 8). The activity resulting from the 
application of such decision rules constitutes development—"*, . . the 
systematic use of scientific knowledge directed toward the production of 
useful materials, devices, Systems, or methods, including design and develop- 
ment of prototypes and processes" (National Science Foundation, 1965). 

A considerable corpus of methodological literature on technology and 
development is available. The annotated bibliography prepared by Caldwell 
(1968) is an excellent traveler's guide to the field. Schon (1967). provided 
an easy overview to compare technological with scientific thinking and 
operations, 


Comprehensive or Conjunctive? 


Most educational researchers have viewed methodological contribu- 
tions as a means of creating a comprehensive, coherent body of knowledge 
about the phenomenon termed education. Storer (1968) presented a 
persuasive argument that such a goal is inadvisable, if not impossible. 
Rather than a discipline “organized around the investigation of empirical 
phenomena which seem to hang together regardless of men’s individual 
or collective interests,” educational research appears to be a conjunctive 
domain “defined so as to include all the phenomena which are involved 
in a specific social need or problem” (Storer, 1968, p. 5). If a curriculum 
researcher were to adopt this reasoning he would defer any attempt to 
codify a comprehensive curriculum research methodology and would look 
rather to the social sciences—psychology, sociology, anthropology, economics, 
and political science—and to the descriptive social disciplines such as 
geography, linguistics, and history. Operationally this would not repre- 
sent a great deviation from prevailing practice; it would involve little more 
than extending the current perspective to fields other than psychology. 

Fortunately, members of a number of conjoining disciplines have been 
developing and articulating methodology in a form that can be compre- 
hended and used by persons with only journeyman curriculum-specialist 
training. The following examples are intended to suggest, not exhaust, 
the potential. 

Organizational research. Curriculum research has given little direct 
attention to the organizational context in which instructional activities 
occur, other than to wail about the inadequacy of the age-grade structured 
bureaucracy. A large literature has accrued to help move the design of 
organizations from an art to a science (Likert, 1967; Thompson, 1966). 


Program budgeting. Curriculum costs. The concept of program plan- 
ning and budgeting systems which was introduced into defense planning 
in the McNamara era and which by Presidential directive is now being 
applied to all federal departments has considerable heuristic potential in 
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curriculum research. The system was well described by Novick (1965) and 
its historical perspective arrayed by Hitch (1965). 

Values and success indicants. Curriculum researchers have often been 
hamstrung by intangibles which have been sensed but not defined. The 
Delphi technique (Helmer, 1966), which deals with values in terms of 
consensual validity, does not solve all of the philosophical questions which 
arise, but it does have the merit of rendering the ham and the strings 
visible. The technique is a means of concurrently reducing the ambiguity 
in the definition of a specified item and converging the personal judgments 
of specified individuals concerning the item. The analysis operates in real- 
time in contrast to conventional statistical approaches, 

Bauer’s (1966) discursive analysis of social indicators of “success” in 
the NASA context exemplifies what can be done with a large-scale and 
messy publicly-financed enterprise of much less direct immediate social 
value than education. 


compendium edited by Bright (1968). At the micro-level, CPM-PERT 
sequenced event planning techniques were described by a number of au- 
thors (for example, Cook, 1966) and applied to large scale research planning 
by Carrese and Baker (1967). 


um 
research. First, the concept of organizational intelligence (Wilensky, 1967) 
utilizes the military rather than the psychological meaning of the term 
intelligence. Careful consideration of Wilensky’s analysis should contribute 
to the curriculum researcher’s intelligence in both the military and the 
psychological sense. Second, the politics of research as a social enterprise 
was treated in analytic surveys by Barber (1966) and by Greenberg (1967). 


researchers (Innaccone, 1967). Political analyses of events in education 
reflect sources of variance which might well be included in the purview of 
the curriculum researcher. See, for instance, Bailey and Mosher (1968) for 
an analysis—on the federal level—of the sequences of events 

the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 which had impact 


-— 
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on the U.S. Office of Education, and Rogers's (1968) analysis—at the 
large uhan district level—of the desegregation efforts of the New York City 
ools. 


Perseveration or Change? 


` The response of the classical researcher to the foregoing may. well be, 
“It has preciously little to do with what I call curriculum research." Pre- 
cisely. While such a contention is presently irrefutable, this situation is not 
likely to hold for the future. Methodology accrues independently of the 
views or vested interests of self- or professionally-recognized methodologists, 
and its use likewise occurs independently of such views and interests. 
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In this chapter I seek to do three things: 1) analyze chapters 1-5 
of this issue of the Review with a view to determining recent trends in 
curriculum research and development; 2) identify, partly from this analysis, 
continuing problems and issues in the curriculum field; and 3) appraise 
curriculum as a field of inquiry, giving some attention to future directions. 
In the concluding paragraphs of this chapter, I use the June 1960 issue 
of the Review as a touchstone in commenting on the past decade. The 
three purposes specified above are dealt with synthetically, not serially, 
and more or less in essay form. à 

Assuming that preceding chapters are reasonably comprehensive, one 
must conclude that increased concern for methodology characterizes current 


regard, it is gratifying to note that Baker, Popham and Schutz are 


tional practices. 
Unfortunately, since this and most reviews of educational research 


tend to emphasize findings, it is impossible to know when to attach 


but would examine them in depth. 
s Allow me to add one highly subjective comment regarding methodology. 


Curriculum researchers appear to be hung up on a limited repertoire of 
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studies with properties attributed to variables programed for and manipu- 
lated by computers. Such has been the course of advancement in other 
fields. 


Turning from the process to the content side of educational science, 
one is struck in preceding chapters with the paucity of ordered “findings” 
from curriculum research—findings in the sense either of scientific con- 
clusions from cumulative inquiry or of tested guidelines for curriculum 
decisions. There does not seem to be a sizeable community of curriculum 


"Education appears to be in a prescientific state rather than in a state of 
scientific revolution? probably applies as much to curriculum as to other 
subdivisions of education. 


what of instruction. y reading of preceding chapters leads precisely to 
this conclusion. And it is a puzzling and disturbing one, Where, for 
example, are studies in the subject-fields? For more than a decade, millions 


tary and secondary education. And yet this effort is scarcely mentioned, 
even in the historical chapter (Bella ). Perhaps this is because the so- 
called curriculum reform movement has been characterized by the refine- 
ment of curricula based on certain prior principles rather than by research. 
Perhaps such decision-oriented research ag did accompany the movement 
es to be included in the missing chapter referred to by Popham in bi 
introductory comments to this issue of the Review. Or, perhaps the omission 
simply represents an arbitrary cutting of the curriculum cake, with studies 
in the several subject-fields left to other issues of the Review, 
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curriculum a specification of subject-matter to be learned? "Therefore, 
should not curriculum research concern itself with the quality of such 
subject-matter, its relation to conceptions of knowledge and knowing, its 


"The authors of these chapters represent a relatively new and growing 
group of scholars—theorists and researchers in the field of curriculum. 


phenomena called curricula, then there is, indeed, cause for concern. 

In addition to studies readily classifiable in the currently-useful cate- 
gories of the scholars, there must be naturalistic studies of “the way it is.” 
Goodlad (1968) and, more eloquently, Schwab (1969) appealed for such 
inquiry, particularly for the development of a curriculum theory with truly 
useful explanatory and predictive power. We simply do not know very 
much about the way it is at any level (societal, institutional, or instruc- 
tional) of curriculum development or decision-making. Curriculum re- 


Researchers know little about what happens in the classroom: how those 
carefully-developed materials are used or if they are used at all; how 
conflicts between the ideological curriculum of materials and the mental 


and what does not; and on and on. There is no doubt about the need 


But paralleling these must be equally well but differently designed studies 
seeking to explain the nature of what reasonably can be called “the 
affects its formulation, and what it affects and how. 
The mode in educational research has been the reduction (via multivariate 
analysis) of the number of variables, when, in the words of Easley (1967), 
«_ |, perhaps what is most needed is to go out and find more relevant 


» 


ones. 
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encompasses much more than is encompassed by any reasonable definition 
of curriculum; perhaps curriculum as a field of study has not yet adequately 
legitimized such studies. 

Another area of omission should be noted. Reviews of curriculum 
work in the urban ghetto and with minority group children are few in 
number, Admittedly, although much of this work has been action-oriented, 
there does exist a growing body of research, much of it to be found in 
doctoral dissertations and government reports. The bulk of the research 
is at the early childhood level, a level perhaps not yet institutionalized in 
curriculum inquiry. So far as this issue of the Review reveals, very little 
is known about the differences in degree and kind of problems encountered 
by curriculum researchers and developers extending their interests into 
urban environments. 

To this point, I have separated for discussion purposes the two domains 
of method and subject-matter in curriculum research, both essential to any 
meaningful discourse on educational science or practice. In a recent publi- 
cation of the National Academy of Education (1969), the authors trace 
what they term “chains of inquiry” in the development of educational 
thought and practice. Are any such chains apparent in the field of cur- 
riculum? Perhaps the word “chains” connotes unjustified strengths as far 
as curriculum inquiry is concerned, but two closely-linked threads are 
identifiable: the formulation and use of educational objectives and the 
systematic arrangement of instructional stimuli. Both have a substantial 


behavioral objectives and programed learning sets attests to some maturity 
in these aspects of curriculum. The technical and, to a lesser degree, 
philosophical disagreements underlying this curriculum dispute are docu- 
mented by both Bellack and McNeil, and most of the authors in this issue 
give at least lip-service to what appears to be a rather polite intellectual 
disagreement. One wonders, however, whether the deeper conflicts are 
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generally recognized. Ends/means manipulations in curriculum are the 
handmaidens of behaviorism. Behaviorism and rediscovered and rein- 


Is an embryonic revolution in the hitherto rather sleepy field of curriculum 
about to be born of the social revolution of our time? Similar occurrences 
are not without precedent in the history of science. 

The preceding reviews suggest that curriculum evaluation, too, may 
be moving out of a pre-scientific state. This aspect of curriculum lay 
virtually dormant for two decades following a flurry of activity in the 
late 1930's and early 1940's (McNeil). There is a flurry of activity once 
more—enough, for example, to generate a recent yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (1969). But, as Baker points out, 
there is little focus. Unfortunately, the unsteadiness of the field simul- 


students are the prime causal factors in the attainment of educational 
objectives. Researchers know, however, that there are other causal factors; 
evaluation should help to identify discrepancies or inadequacies in any 
of several factors included in a comprehensive model, Some recent evalua- 
tive efforts reflect cognizance of this need. Among them is the Discrepancy 


an initial conception of the practice designed to achieve them and the 
practice actually developed. Such diagnostic information. is definitely 
more helpful than knowledge about attainment of objectives alone. 

One development of international proportions promises to move this 
kind of evaluative thinking along. More than a dozen nations are 
collaborating on cross-national studies of educational achievement (Husén, 
1967). Studies in mathematics have been reported and studies in other 
fields are underway. Japan, Sweden, and the United States, all considered 
to be educationally advanced, differed markedly in their standings in 
mathematics achievements Japan headed the list and Sweden and the 
United States ranked near the bottom. Why did the U.S. and Sweden 
do poorly? The simple answer is that mathematics is poorly taught or 
inadequately emphasized in the schools of these two countries. Although 
this could be the correct answer, à more comprehensive model of explanatory 
factors would turn up more possibilities and protect against myopic judg- 
ments. The answer could also lie in the educational aspirations of Japanese 
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tion but it is difficult to know whether analysis of them will add up 
to a better understanding of the forest. 


health education, It was Suggested in the 1960 issue that this heightened 
interest in content might counterbalance a forty-year trend toward the 
behavioristic in education. Assuming that the 1969 authors have been 
reasonably comprehensive, one must conclude, however, that the forty-year- 
old behavioristic cycle has reached the half-century mark, 


educational objectives with precision. 
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and improved instruction and learning must be replaced by research. studies 
more precisely isolating and comparing process-product factors" The re- 
search summarized in at least two current chapters (Popham and Baker) 
attests to progress here. However, two major problems are likely to be 
with us for some time. The first of these problems is methodological; 
it is well illustrated by both Baker and Schutz in their comments about 


cance to the product. The second problem is theoretical or conceptual 
and pertains to the difficulty of knowing the place of a small, manageable 


seems to be very much alive in 1969. 
arrange material in a field for effective learning. Studies are cited in 
several of the chapters of this issue; many more might have been includ 
especially those pertaining to programing comput 
of this kind—in spelling, reading, and mathematics, in 
relatively popular in the 1920’s and 1930's but faded noticeably in the 
1940’s and 1950's. It is back in mode again, at least with a small group 
of able researchers. 

To quote again from the 1960 issue: “Theoretical constructs are needed 
from which research studies may be derived to demonstrate how values and 
expectations of individuals and groups find their ways 
channels of communication and political (conceived in 
structures to influence curriculums.” But, in 1969, 
historical analysis and McNeil in his contemporary 
difficulties and limitations in ascribing specific influence on the curriculum 
either to persons or to 
ness of the need to trace vario 
as a step toward building predictive theory is more poign: 
in 1969 than it was in 1960. Growing awareness of a human n 
leads to corrective action and perhaps we can be 


than we were in 1960. 

er rg; qui oe any. ol di nini SU 
concerned, however, the cupboard is almost bare. A bone to chew on is 
Beauchamp's Curriculum Theory (1968), a revised edition of a 1961 
publication. However, Beauchamp did not even attempt to develop à 
curriculum theory. Instead, because of the lack of materials from which 
to build a theory at that time (which Beauchamp pointedly recognized), 
he was forced to content himself largely with & discourse on theory 


building. 

In the conceptual realm, the 1960 issue included the following state- 

ment: "Conceptual systems which identify the major questions to be 
] 
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questions to be answered in developing a curriculum are concerned, most 
of the authors in 1960 and 1969 assume those set forth in 1950 by Ralph 


been made in the precise definition of curricular objectives, in the analysis 
of ends/means relationships, and in the effective ordering of stimuli for 
learning. Substantial Progress has been made in extending both the under- 
Standing of the evaluative Process and the use of evaluative data in 


virtually non-existent, The most eloquent plea (Schwab, 1969) for cor- 
recting this condition directs our attention to the existential character of 
the curriculum: what it is, how it gets to be the way it is, and how it affects 
the people who partake of it, 
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- FOREWORD 


; This issue of the 


Review has been organized to highlight topics of current significance in 
science and mathematics education as we perceive them. The organizátion 
departs from previous issues dealing with these fields; we hope that re~ 
searchers will be tolerant of the change and that accommodation to the 
new format will require minimum adjustment. 


has been to focus on general trends. and 
ll find few comprehensive and detailed 
While considerable research is cited, 
sharpen the exposition and to highlight 


The intention in this issue 
issues. Therefore, the reader wi 
reviews of specific investigations. 
description is held to a. minimum to 
the biases of the individual authors. 
offered insightful guidance 
His strong hand has kept 
ions. It has also improved 
the General Editor of Drs. 
ld D. Anderson, Univer- 
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1: LEARNING STUDIES IN SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Maurice Belanger 


Harvard University 


The usual textbook definition of learning is "change in behavior." 
If this definition is adopted as the search criterion for identifying pertinent 
items for review in the science education literature, several difficulties are 
immediately encountered. The conceptualization of learning in this way 
could be used to subsume studies in evaluation, for example in curriculum 
evaluation where presumably the curriculum serves as a means for some 
modification of behavior. Or studies in attitude change or any study where 
achievement is measured might be appropriately included. However, if an 
attempt is made to narrow the range by adopting a notion such as Ausubel's 
*Meaningful Verbal Learning" or Piaget’s notion of learning, in the broad 
sense, as simply another term for intelligence, then very few studies in 
science education could be identified as within either domain. Thus, the 
immediate problem is deciding what to review. 

Consulting the standard indices, such as Education Index, Psychological 
Abstracts, and Dissertation Abstracts, shows that there is a relatively stan- 
dard set of categories (“concept learning,” “problem solving,” “discovery 
» “critical thinking,” etc.) for classifying learning studies, Each 
present a closely bound set of ideas, but 
o read the studies. Take as an 


learning, 
category might be thought to re 
further problems emerge as one begins t 
example the category “discovery learning.” In a hypothetical study con- 
ducted by Mr. X and clearly labeled a discovery study in the title, second 
and third grade pupils were taught a series of “discovery lessons on 
flowers.” The pupils used programed directions written in the Initial 
Teaching Alphabet. The “Mr. X Test of Discovery Learning” was given 
as a pre- and posttest. The reader knows little about the test other than 
that it consists of twenty items constructed by Mr. X. After analysis of 
pre-post data, Mr. X reports that discovery learning was far superior to 


conventially taught lessons. In another hypothetical study, by Mr. Y, 
logy class were engaged in a series 


college freshmen in an introductory geo 

of “discovery lessons” employing geological maps on field trips. An 
achievement test constructed by Mr. Y was given to classes using the dis- 
covery lessons and to a control class using only the text and lectures. Analysis 
of data revealed significant differences in achievement in favor of the ex- 


perimental discovery class. 
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Studies of this type could be reported on at length, but the general 
reader probably would like to know whether or not the research on dis- 
covery learning in science leads to any trustworthy generalizations. Even 
if impeccable research designs are found in the studies—and since this is 
rarely the case it becomes all too easy simply to describe and then tear 
apart the studies on technical grounds alone—can it be asserted on the 
basis of the X and Y studies, or thirty other variations, that “discovery 
learning” is superior to some other variety of learning? What is the status 
of the construct “discovery learning”? 

A host of issues concerning discovery learning (as an internal process 
or as a method of teaching) are presented in Shulman and Keislar’s 
Learning by Discovery (1966). In that volume, David Hawkins raised 
severe doubts about the validity of “discovery learning” as a pedagogical 
construct. But even for researchers, Wittrock in the same volume stated, 
“the aging but still illusive learning by discovery hypothesis has outlived 
its usefulness to researchers” (p. 74). 

Consider yet another category—‘“concept learning.” Wallace, in his 
book Concept Growth and Education of the Child (1965) reviewing Brit- 
ish, French and American literature on concept learning, concluded after 
198 pages: “It is a sad commentary on the effectiveness of our methods 
of enquiry that after some eighty years of psychological investigation and 
a discontinuous history of forty years of laboratory experiments, our fund 
of accepted knowledge on the subject of conceptualization comprises so 
little of consequence that it is hardly worth compiling.” 

Thus, the dilemma facing a reviewer of learning studies goes beyond 
identification, critique and generalization and extends to the nature of the 
learning categories themselves. A modest probe into the meaning of these 
categories immediately leads to difficult philosophical questions about the 
nature of knowledge and knowing. 

From a pool of 150 items on science learning, published between Fall 
1964 and Winter 1969, I have selected items which are classified within 
the traditional categories of science learning research. 


Concept Learning 


Papers on concept learning in science outnumber papers in other. 
categories, probably because the learning of concepts is frequently stated 
as a major goal of science teaching. The following list provides a minimal 
guide to selected papers. I have identified author(s), grade level of the 
group of subjects, the concept domain, the methods used, measures, and 
a brief statement of conclusions. General comments are given after the 
list. 


Adler (1966) 
Grades: College undergraduates. Concept domain: Space, matter and energy. Method: 
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Students taught a general education course in science. No control group. Measures: 

Science Concept Test by author, SCAT, Ohio State “Psychological Test,” number 

of years of high school science. Conclusions: Development of concepts of space, 
matter and energy related to previous student background in SUE Science and 
to verbal and mathematical aptitude. Men scored sl ightly better than women, but 
had also taken more physical science. 

Anderson (1965) $ 
Grades: 3 to 6. Concept domain: Formulation of mental models as a network of 
concepts; temperature and change of state of water; surface tension; mixture O 
alcohol and water. Method: Demonstration and interviews; presentation of mechani- 
cal mode. Measures: California Test of Mental Maturity; analysis of children's 
responses to demonstrations and questions; classifications of models by type. Con- 
clusions: Fewer girls used atomistic models; consistency of explanation and ability 
to formulate mental models increased with age; frequency of atomistic models in- 
creased with age and also related to IQ. 

Brusini (1966) 
Grades: 3 to 8. Concept domain: Cycle of stream erosion, Method: Arrangement of 
picture sequence. Measure: Correct arrangement of picture sequence. Conclusion: 
Greater success in arranging picture sequence for older children. 

Dallas (1968) 
Grades: College juniors and seniors in teacher preparation. Concept domain: Con- 
cepts selected from NSTA 1964 curriculum. committee. Method: 'Ten science con- 
cepts taught in two structured orders. No instruction to control group. Measures: 
"Test of Concept Application" constructed by author. Conclusions: No difference 
in gain scores between group taught by hierarchical sequence of concepts and 
group taught by nonhierarchical order; for experimental group greater gains than 
control group; gains not related to students mathematical or verbal aptitude, science 
background, college grades or level of dogmatism. 

Dennis (1966) 
Grades: 2 to 6, subdivided into three subgroups by IQ scores. Concept domain: 
Kinetic molecular theory. Method: Ten one-half hour lessons; films, demonstrations 
and experiments; no control group. Measures: Pre-post tests b authors, Conclusions: 
Significant gains for students in “normal” third grade and above. Gains related 


to IQ scores. 


Harris and Lee (1966) A 
Grades: 4 to 6, subdivided into groups by IQ. Concept domain: Molecular-kinetic 


theory. Method: Taped instructions to experimental group. 15 lessons; Control 

roup received no instruction. Measures: Written and oral pre-post tests designed 

fy authors. Conclusions: Greater test gains for experimental group; gains related to 
IQ scores; 5th and 6th graders outper ormed 4th graders. 

Kantz (1968) 

Grades: 1, 3, and 5. One group examined in 1950, another group in 1964. Concept 
domain: 68 terms and principles of physical science. Method: Demonstration anı 
individual interviews. Conclusions: In general, the older child more correct in con- 
cepts of terms and principles; Children interviewed in 1964 more scientifically cor- 
rect than children interviewed in 1950. 

Kolb (1967) A i 
Grade: 5. Concept domain: Static friction and a sequence in mathematics (ratio 
and line graphs.) Method: Two science exercises designed on basis of Ele- 
mentary Science Program; one group received special instruction in mathematical 
sequence designed by author, other group studied traditional mathematics text in 
use. Measures: Measure I, achievement in mathematics; Measure II, to assess be- 
haviors as stated in science lessons, Measures 1 and II used as pre-post tests. Con- 
clusions: Groups studying the special math sequence scored higher on science 
achievement measures than group studying regular mathematics text. j 

Pella and Ziegler (1967) i 
Grades: 4 to 6. Concept domain: Four concepts of kinetic molecular theory. Method: 
Comparison of children classified as “modelers” and *non-modelers" on basis of 
pretest; Two treatments (1) instruction with static models, (2) instruction with 
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dynamic models; Control group received no instruction. Measures: Pretest to measure 
use of mental models; Lorge-Thorndike IQ Test; Stanford Achievement (Science 
Scores). Conclusions: Use of acceptable models increased with grade level; Grow 
of “modelers” outscored “non-modelers” within the same instructional methoi 5 
Gains not related to IQ or prior achievement; No differences in gains in the use of 
static models vs. dynamic models in instruction. 

Thier (1965) 
Grade: 1. Concept domain: Concepts of matter, 6 categories used. Method: Demon- 
stration and interview by standard protocol. Experimental group had studied SCIS 
unit “Material Objects”; control group had not studied “Material Objects.” Measures: 
Analysis of children’s responses to demonstrations and interview protocol questions. 
Conclusions: Children in experimental group more able to describe objects by 
their properties, more capable in descriptions of similarities and differences, and 
also in observations of an experiment and in the use of observations to describe 
accurately what had Kapoeta 

Trent (1965) 
Grades: High school. Concept domain: “Understanding Science.” Method: Experi- 
mental group taught a traditional physics course. Measures: “Test On Understand- 
ing Science” by Klopfer and Cooley; Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test. 
Conclusion: When students’ prior understanding of science and mental ability was 
controlled, no significant difference between gains for PSSC students and those in 
traditional physics course. 


In the 11 papers listed, grade level ranged from first grade to college 
seniors; there was almost no overlap in the concept areas investigated. 
These two factors alone make generalizations risky. With the exception 
of Thier's study, none could be replicated because the tests designed by 
the investigators were not provided and the methods used in experimental 
treatments were described in such general terms that it is difficult to deter- 
mine what was done. Perhaps the only major reliable outcome of these 
studies is that science concept learning is directly related to age and IQ. 
Only such gross statements are possible because most of the studies made 
only gross comparisons. Detailed probing, fine analysis, and even item 
analyses of tests are absent. It is very likely that future studies on science 
concept learning which employ single scores on tests as the major mode 
of analysis will continue to provide only the crudest information. Much 
more promising than simplistic comparative experimental designs is the 
use of interviews that provide sufficiently rich information to enable the 
investigator to generate tentative hypotheses beyond the commonsense 
level of generalization. ; 

The studies by Thier, Pella and Ziegler, and Anderson are extremely 
promising beginnings in the use of interview techniques for the study of 
science concepts. The attempt to formulate patterns of concepts (models) 
seems to be an effective strategy for structuring the mass of information 
that interviews provided. These authors stated they employed Piaget-type 
interviews in the sense that a child was shown concrete objects or phe- 
nomena and then asked to respond to such aspects as description, predic- 
tion, or explanation. Although this procedure does contain parallels to 
Piaget interviews, there is an appreciable difference. In the interviews by 
the Genevans, the procedures are specifically focused on the probing of 
hypotheses contained within a rich theoretical structure. 
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In the nearly total absence of a theoretical framework for the study 
of science concepts, studies attempting to pit ad hoc hypotheses against 
each other will probably continue only to demonstrate the ‘obvious or to 
add to the already confusing list of findings from “method X vs. method 
Y” investigations. 


Additional References: Novak (1965); Pella and Carey (1967); Pella and 
Strauss (1967); Pella and Triesenberg (1967); Pella and Voelker (1967); 
Schaaf (1965). 


Problem Solving 


The category of problem solving is quite ambiguous. Sometimes prob- 
lem solving refers to a generalized method for seeking answers to questions 
within a discipline, but at other times it refers to an interdisciplinary de- 
cision-making process. A theoretical analysis of these two referents was the 
subject of a dissertation by Grant (1965). Cunningham’s (1966a) ex- 
cellent review dealt with rigidity in children’s problem solving. More gen- 
eral papers on problem solving are those by Anderson and Weigand (1967), 
Anderson (1967), Mahar (1967), and Aylesworth (1965). The Mahan 
and Aylesworth papers reverted to the consideration of problem solving as 
a variant of scientific methods. 

O'Toole (1966), Inventasch (1968) and Anderson (1966) compared 
modes of problem solving. In none of their studies was a significant dif- 
ference on the dependent variables found in the comparisons of the two 
methods. The comparison of one general method of problem solving with 
another is a common strategy in research studies. In contrast, the work 
of Butts and his colleagues probed in considerable detail the processes 
that individuals use when challenged with a variety of science problems. 
This in-depth probing in the work of Butts is in stark contrast to the other 


studies listed below: 


Anderson (1967) Wait ; , 
Grades: College students. Method: Problem-solving instruction; T brainstorming 


sessions; control group received no instruction, Measures: Instrument by author; 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test; Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal. Con- 
clusions: No differences between problem-solving training group and control; sig- 
nificant correlations of test scores on Problem-Solving Test and Reading Scores, 


and problem solving with Watson-Glaser Test. 
Butts (1965) 2 A 
Grade: College seniors. Method: A problem-solving test was designed in which a 
problem was presented and the subject was ena. l 
of information he believed would enable, him 
reasoning by subject can then be examined. Measures: STEP ( ; p! 
solving test by investigator; TAB: format for analysis of problem-solving behavior. 
(See Butts and Jones, 1967.) Conclusion: Very low corre! 

Solving Test and STEP test. 
Butts and Jones (1966) ~ i 4 
Grade: 6. Method: Problem resentation using materials from Suchman's Inquiry 
t, explain, then given questions that might aid in 


Training; child asked to pre ic n : t mi 3 
solving the problem; child selected questions and was provided with information 
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and again asked to explain; transfer task then given to child. Measures: STEP (Sci- 
ence); TAB: Inventory of Science Progress by investgator. Conclusions: Positive re- 
lationship between inquiry training and problem-solving behavior; no concept 
transfer, or differences in recall of factual information; Not related to IQ, age. 
factual knowledge, or sex. 

Inventasch (1968) 
Grade: 7. Method: Teacher-directed vs. self-directed problem-solving techniques. 
Measures: STEP tests; Test on Understanding Science; Cooperative Science Tests, 
Conclusions: No difference in two methods; no differences by previous academic 
achievement, 

O'Toole (1966) 3 
Grade: 5. Method: Use of modified AAAS Science and science textbook; individual- 
ized instruction vs, teacher-centered methods in problem solving. Measures: Stan- 
ford. Achievement Test; STEP (Science); SRA “What I Like to Do” and test by 
investigator; Self-concept check test, Conelusions: No difference by two methods for 

P test, achievement test b: investigator, self-concept, interest, problem-solving 

abilities; gains in ability to identify hypotheses and problems. 

Roberts ( 1954) 
Grade: 9. Method: Students scoring in the upper third of the Science STEP test 
defined as “problem solvers,” while students in lower third defined as “non-problem 
solvers”; students given ten problems from an alternate Íorm of STEP and asked 
to "think aloud" while solving problems. Measures: STEP (Science) and analysis 
of student protocols by Problem-Solvin Checklist. Conclusions: “Problem solvers” 
more confident, Ssessed more knowl ze, more able in defining problem, picking 
out hypotheses, inding relevant materia » using ideas, operated at “higher leval of 
thought”; No difference in time taken to solve the problems. 
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but there may be a number of other student behaviors that are enhanced 
by free discovery procedures. 


INDUCTIVE-DEDUCTIVE LEARNING 

Coulter (1966) 
Grade: 9. Concept domain: Biology. Method: 1) inductive laboratory in which the 
subjects designed their own experiments to solve problems, 2) inductive demonstra- 
tion experiment conducted by teachers as a demonstration, 3) deductive laboratory- 
planned experiment following a lecture. Measures: Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence 
Test; Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal; pre-post test by investigator. 
Conclusions: No differences among inductive and deductive methods for the teach 
ing of facts, application of principles, for utilization of laboratory techniques; 
"There was some indication" (no data provided) that the inductive approach was 
more effective in teaching cause and effect relationships, making judgments on 
evidence, and evaluation of arguments. 

Menefee (1965) 
Grades: 1 to 6. Concept domain: Mass and volume. Method: “Decision-making 
situations,” differentiation of mass or volume of pairs of objects; use of science 
instruments for gathering and using evidence. Measures: Amounts wagered by 
student for confidence in decision, measures of IQ, confidence, and manipulation 
of materials. Conclusions; No relation of IQ and confidence in “decision-making”; 
confidence related to age; decreasing errors for older children, some increase in 
performance for 5th and 6th grades. 

Schefler oa 
Grades: College. Concept domain: Genetics, Method: The experimental group taught 
by inductive laboratory method, the control group taught by a "traditional method." 
Measures: TOUS; semantic differential type attitude measure and achievement test 
by investigator; Kuder Preference Record (Science subscale). Conclusions: No dif- 
ference between inductive lab group and traditionally taught group. 

Tanner (1968) 
Grade: 9. Concept domain: Mechanics of simple machines. Method: Self-instructive 
program; three treatments—1) expository-deductive, 2) discovery-inductive, and 
3) unsequenced-discovery. Measures: Comprehension, retention, transfer and interest 
made by investigator. Conclusions: No significant differences by treatment groups; 
comprehension and retention higher for experimental group, but no differences in 


transfer. 
GUIDED DISCOVERY 


Lansdown and Dietz (1965 f 
Grades: Fa sd NE in workshop. Concept domain: Effects of „light on 
colored paper. Method: Free experimentation vs. guided experimentation; tour 
treatments—1) Read text then experiment, 2) experiment then read text, 3) pretest, 
then experiment, and 4) pretest, experiment, then read. Measures: Tests by authors 
used as pre-post test according to experimental design. Conclusions: Use ol the pre- 
test guided students to discover particular facts; more discoveries in free experi- 
mental without the pretest or textbook reading; reading of text led to some invalid 
discoveries; the students given the pretest were less interested in the experiments. 


965) f i 
£ in: Chemistry., Method: Chemistry lab exercises with de- 
Grader o OE mee i forms or problems. Measure: Standardized 


istry Test; and Laboratory and Performance Tests by the investigator. Conclusions: 
No differences in achievement 
group scored higher on the perfi 


the non-directed group—1) rod 
to adjust to lab Pha the directed group, 3) at the start the non- 


voiced objections i 
an experiment on their own, 


Brus On ap domain: Causality and explanation. Method: Oral lessons vs. 
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independent work from a battery of hypotheses-questions. Measures: California 
Test of Mental Maturity; STEP (Science). Conclusion: Greater conceptual gains 


graphs to teacher-preparation college students. The use of laboratory- 
discovery vs. demonstration-discussion resulted in no measured differences. 
A study by N. Scott (1966), comparing inquiry teaching to traditional 
teaching in grades 4-6, appears to have resulted in a few differences in 
student performance, Unfortunately, the findings of this study may be 
mostly the result of random variation due to the methods of analysis em- 
ployed. 

As I indicated in the introduction to this section, the enormous 
range of meanings assigned to "discovery" renders generalizations almost 
impossible on the bases of the above studies. In addition to the critiques 
in Shulman and Keislar's Learning by Discovery (1966), a theoretical study 
led Stokes (1963) to conclude that lack of evidence made it impossible to 


retarded children. No significant differences were found on a variety of 
measures. In general, it seems reasonable to conclude that the various 
claims made for inquiry or discovery learning remain unsubstantiated, at 


Creative and Critical Thinking 

Studies in creative thinking are generally related to Torrance’s work. 
However, the relation among the studies listed below seems to be due 
more to the use of the Torrance Tests than to attempts to contribute to 
the theory. Studies in critical thinking are marked more by the use of 
the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal than by their relevance 
to any conceptualization of critical thought. 


CREATIVE THINKING 
Clark (1968) 
Grade: 8. Method: Use of Inquiry Training by Science Research Associates vs. 
traditional teachings Program. Measures: Torrance Creative Thinking Test; subject 
matter test. Conclusions: Traditional class superior to inquiry teaching for subject- 
matter achievement and creative thinking ability; girls scored higher on creative 
thinking tests than boys. 
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DeRoche (1966) 
Grade: 6. Method: Creative exercises vs. traditional exercises in space achievement 
and creative thinking; two groups—l) creative exercise and brainstorming sessions, 
2) traditional teaching. Measures; Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test; Minnesota 
Tests of Creative Thinking; Space Science Achievement test by investigator, Con- 
clusions: Significant relationship between IQ-creative thinking and IQ-achievement, 
The abler students in experimental group su rior on posttest of fluency, flexibility, 
and elaboration to the control group; females superior in fluency. 

Tating (1965) 
Grade: 4. Method: Creative thinking considered as an “operant behavior,” defined 
as “divergent”; training on science words as stimuli; the children were encourage 
to give original responses on a posttest. Measures: Pre-posttest by investigator; 
scored for diversity and originality. Conclusion: Training group produced more 
divergent responses; more Bre responses for the group trained on science 
words than for the group trained on non-science words. 

CRITICAL THINKING 

George (1965) 
Grades: High School. Method: Comparison of BSCS students and those in tradi- 
tional ud on critical thinking. Measures: Watson-Glaser; Otis Quick Scoring 
Mental Ability test. Conclusions: Blue Version students scored significantly better 
on critical thinking test controlling for IQ; no differences for Green and Yellow Ver- 
sions of BSCS and traditional biology course. 

Henkel eae 
Grades: College students. Method: PSSC students vs. students in traditional physics 
course. Measures: Watson-Glaser; Jowa placement Exams and Physics test; Measures 
of science background and mathematics background. Conclusions: Only PSSC stu- 
dents had significant gains in critical thinking; greater growth for students with 
previous science courses. 

Kastrinos (1964) 
Grades: High school advanced biology. Methods: Two methods of teaching—text- 
book-recitation group vs. principles-critical thinking group. Measures: Diagnostic 
Reading test; Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test; University of Illinois Test of 
Ability to Judge Interpretation ‘of Data; Problem-solving Test; Nelson Biology test; 
Watson-Glaser; Kastrinos Critical Thinking Test. Conclusions: No difference in 
groups for gain of factual information or interpretation of data; experimental 
roup higher on critical thinking test by investigator, 


g 
Rickert (1967) ” ri iit 
Grade: first year college. Method: Special course designed to provide opportunities to 


analyze problems, examine assum tions, collect and organize data, and test hypothes- 
es in physical sciences; compar to two other phyaien science courses. Measures: 
A.C.E. Test of Critical Thinking and STEP tests, Conclusions: Experimental course 
superior in developing “ability to think critically” for all ability groups. 


As in many other studies of creative thinking, sex differences were 
indicated in the work of Clark and DeRoche. The studies by Tating, 
Clark and DeRoche differ on so many dimensions that no generalized 
conclusions seem possible. The critical thinking research studies listed 
show that performance on critical thinking tests can be enhanced when 
special teaching methods or curricula are utilized. This fact should not 
be taken lightly since it is one of the few consistent findings in studies 


reviewed in this chapter. 


Other Learning Studies 

In this section, several other types of studies are discussed; they are 
grouped together simply as a result of the particular categorization scheme 
employed in this paper. The grouping of studies in an “other” category 
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should not be interpreted to mean that these studies are any less worthy. 
In fact, the studies identified in this section were perhaps among the best 
conducted during the period reviewed. 

A study by Rowe (1965) is remarkable not only for its ingenious 
methods, but because it is one of the rare examples of the careful analysis 
and use of the term “concept.” Rowe pointed out that an object may be 
assigned to different conceptual sets at different times. What is frequently 
critical is the context in which an object is embedded. Consequently, Rowe 
was led to formulate a mode of learning which she termed context learn- 
ing in contrast to concept learning. She found that some modes of process- 
ing data by subjects in the experiment were more efficient than others. 
Since so many new ideas are presented, the original paper should be con- 
sulted. 

Another category of science education study that has recently become 
more frequent is cognitive preference. Atwood (1967) compared students in 
CHEM study on four dimensions of preference: 1) memory of facts or 
terms, 2) fundamental principles, 3) critical questioning of information, 
and 4) practical application. Using a cognitive preference examination 
devised by the investigator and. two achievement tests, Atwood found 
that "students who showed a Strong preference for memory of specific 
facts were at a disadvantage in CHEM study relative to those who showed 
a strong preference for fundamental principles, critical questioning of 
information, and practical application. The data suggest a strong prefer- 
ence for practical application in combination with a preference for funda- 
mental principles or critical questioning may be most advantageous in 
this respect." 

Peterson and Lowery (1968) investigated curiosity factors in a group 
of first grade pupils. Children were brought individually to a "waiting 


that they would be interviewed by someone and that they could do as they 
wished while waiting for the interviewer. The children became involved 


a setting that is very promising for future work in curiosity and other 
areas of study. Curiosity seems to be a fertile area for research; hopefully, 
additional work will be done in this domain. An excellent review of re- 
search and discussion papers on curiosity and science education was pre- 


In his study on frustration, Ho (1966) employed some unusual 
methodological techniques, e.g., heart rate as a measure of frustration. 
Although the task involved the learning of geometrical shapes, the tech- 
niques could be adapted to science tasks. 
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Another study noteworthy for its techniques and domain of investiga- 
tion is Dyasi’s (1966) study of affective behaviors associated with the 
learning of science. Although the cognitive domain received considerable 
attention in recent years, work in the affective domain is quite rare in 
science education. Dyasi used observation, interviews and written instru- 
ments to secure data on twenty gifted students. The techniques used in 
this study could be employed to investigate different types of children, 
categorized by aflective criteria, in relation to science learning. 


The studies grouped as “other learning studies” seem particularly 
useful for their research methods and their domain of investigation. The 
more traditional categories (concept learning, problem solving, etc.) while 
far from exhausted as research areas, do seem to suffer from a number 
of methodological and conceptual difficulties. Mere newness or novelty, 
however, is surely not a sufficient criterion for rejuvenating learning 
studies in science education. High on a list of guidelines for future work 
might be the realization that many of the studies reviewed here are too 
simplistic for the nature of the phenomena investigated. Perhaps a return 
to fundamental psychological and philosophical issues would be more 
promising than continuing assaults on problems using moribund techniques. 
The old pathways seem to have been so overtraveled that the ground is 


rather barren. 
Theoretical Perspectives on Learning 


During the past decade, sufficient curriculum products have been 
made available that one can assess what the development craft has pro- 
duced, Curriculum development shares with other crafts a reliance on the 
theoretical, i.e., conceptual schema invented to bring the existential world 
into temporary order. By examining the curricula and the procedures 
used in their development, it seems obvious that curriculum craftsmen have 
turned to quite diverse sets of abstractions to guide their work, in fact, 
to make getting on with their work possible. 

Interestingly, after more than a decade of new curriculum develop- 
ment there is suddenly an increase in the number of papers in the science 
education literature devoted to examinations of various psychological ide- 
ologies from which researchers have taken advice. There is considerable 
danger that the attempts to point out limitations of a particular ideology 
will automatically lead their proponents to identify critiques as heretical 
attacks. This could further entrench positions and foment divisive dis- 
courses. The field of course development generally is replete with ideologi- 
cal stances, but science education has been particularly noteworthy for 


adopting different schools of learning psychology. 
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Bruner 


Structure were surprising; either his hypothetical statements were accepted 
as establishment principles appropriate for use as curricula guidelines or 


- something on which a great deal of research is needed . . NM Te- 


weave Brunerian themes into discussions of science and the teaching of 
science (see Carlson, 1967c; Fischler, 1965; and Ivany, 1966). 


Gagné 


Gagné 
became embodied in the AAAS Elementary Science Program. A detailed 


Domain. 

Gagné's views are very similar to B. F. Skinner's general position on 
emphasizing shaping the behavior of an organism. Gagné’s arguments for 
strategies of curriculum development parallel the Skinnerian arguments 


and the model of “learning man” emphasizes, on the input side, the order- 
ing of the external environment, It is fascinating to trace these tenets to 
their philosophical-historical contexts, and such an analysis would be a 
welcome addition to science education literature. Numerous controversies 
could arise between behaviorist's ideologies and those with alternative 


views. 
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Current trends in science learning and in education generally seem 
to indicate that the analyses and predictions which the French sociologist 
Jacques Ellul (The Technological Society) made in 1954 are increasingly 
being borne out. Ellul argued that the various spheres of man’s endeavors 
are so rich in techniques (means) that men are quickly reaching the stage 
where what were formerly treated as means are now being treated as 
ends to which they will have to adapt. The behavioristic framework is a 
means-ridden ideology that provides techniques for learning, curriculum 
construction and evaluation. There are very real advantages to the be- 
havioristic framework; it suggests powerful techniques of control and it 
provides clarity and feedback possibilities. However, it would be extremely 
ironic if, as Ellul predicted, the final educational outcome were to be an 
immense control system which educator and student alike must serve. 
Instead of reiterating the behavioristic-systems analysis tenets in response 
to justified cautions, educators would do better to read Ellul’s book and 
search for alternatives to his pessimistic vision, however “nebulous and 
obscure” these alternatives might be. 


Additional References: Esler (1968); Kolb (1967); O'Toole (1968a, 1968b). 
Ausubel 


Increased attention is being given to Ausubel’s theory of meaningful, 
verbal reception learning and retention. Ausubel discussed his views in 
The Psychology of Meaningful Verbal Learning (1963) and in Educational 
Psychology: A Cognitive View (1968). Several critiques of contemporary 
science curricula were presented by Ausubel (1965, 1966) from this point 
of view. Ausubel’s theory of “meaningful verbal learning” is eclectic, 
drawing on many sources for its structure. Ausubel’s theory appears to 
be a very promising framework for science learning research in those 
conceptual aspects of science which can be represented by the symbolic 
(words, signs, symbols). For researchers whose epistemology of science 
leans toward symbolic representation, Ausubel's theories are rich with 
possibilities. 

Additional References: Novak (1965, 1966); Schulz (1966). 


Piaget 

The name of Jean Piaget looms large during the period under review. 
In 1964 most of Issue 3 of the Journal of Research in Science Teaching 
was devoted to papers concerned with selected aspects of Piaget’s work. 
Piaget’s paper “Development and Learning” was included. Piaget's work 
has suffered an unusual fate in the English-speaking world. In the 1930's 
the descriptive phenomena of children’s behavior given in Piaget’s first 
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five books were brutally criticized by American and British authors, the 
phenomena described were usually explained away either as artifacts of 
the “clinical method” or as problems of language, or both. After twenty 
years of endless replication studies by American and British researchers 
and a great deal of additional work by the Genevans, the existence of the 
phenomena was finally accepted. At present, however, there is the strong 
tendency to account for the Piagetian findings by explanatory frameworks 
embedded within the empirical-positivistic tradition of the Anglo-Saxon 
world. 

Incorporating Piaget’s ideas into our own traditions is quite natural, 
but it severely hinders understanding Piaget on his own terms and within 
his tradition—especially in the discussions contained in the first and last 
chapters of any Piaget book. Readers are usually fascinated by the middle 
chapters in which Piaget describes all those cute things children do or do 
not do. Unfortunately, readers usually neglect the philosophical problems 
that Piaget poses in the early chapters and also seem to neglect the con- 
cluding chapter describing whatever light has been cast on the philosophi- 
cal problems resulting from the empirical investigations. Widely interpreted 
and summarized as a developmental psychologist, Piaget has been re- 
discovered as an epistemologist operating within the framework of biology 
rather than within the positivistic-mechanistic ideology. David Elkin’s in- 
troduction to Piaget’s Six Psychological Studies is an excellent statement that 
clarifies a number of misunderstandings and clearly emphasizes Piaget’s 
fundamental epistemological concerns. 


It is most unfortunate for science educators that Piaget’s books deal- 
ing explicitly with epistemology, particularly those dealing with the biologi- 
cal and physical sciences, have not been translated. It is also regrettable 
that of the 24 volumes in the genetic epistemology monograph series only 
one is available in English. In 1969 Hans Furth’s outstanding book, Piaget 
and Knowledge, was published. Furth’s book may well mark a turning 
point in establishing Piaget’s biological framework as the fundamental 
domain for understanding not only his theory of intelligence but also his 
theory of knowledge in general. The book should clarify many severe mis- 
understandings and hopefully will induce many readers to return to Piaget’s 
writings with a greater appreciation of the fundamental differences between 
his work and the Piaget-inspired American research. 

In the science education literature that I reviewed, frequent reference 
was made to the importance of giving children opportunities to act on 
and transform materials as a pedagogical strategy consistent with Piaget's 
views of development. Articles by Fischler (1968) and Carlson (1967a) 
contain discussions on science curriculum and teaching strategies in re- 
lation to selected aspects of the Geneva School. A study on the acquisition 
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of the conservation of substance by Carlson (1967b) investigated the 
employment of two levels of verbal instruction, high and minimal, and 
demonstration vs. direct manipulation by the child. All treatments im- 
proved the performance of the children on a criterion task compared to 
a control group. The Carlson study illustrates an area of Piagetian studies 
that has been of considerable interest to American researchers, namely 
the acceleration of the acquisition of a particular scheme. The whole issue 
about whether or not the acquisition of schema can be accelerated has 
led to needless controversy and is a good example of the kind of issue 
Furth’s book may help clarify. 

Raven's (1967) excellent study of the concept of momentum in chil- 
dren contributed additional information to the Piagetian corpus of research; 
it is profoundly different from the concept studies reported in the first 
half of this review. Raven’s colorful analysis of the sequence of concepts 
necessary for understanding momentum illustrates the kind of research so | 
badly needed to make Piaget’s very general description of concrete opera- 
tions useful in curriculum development. ‘There has been speculation that 
the Piaget development sequence would be useful in devising curriculum 
sequences for elementary school science. This is probably true, but Piaget 
described the stage of concrete operations only in very general character- 
istics of children seven to twelve years old. Obviously, the specific char- 
acteristics of a seven year old differ extensively from those of a twelve 
year old. Piaget is concerned with describing the “generalized knower” 
(the epistemic subject), and while such description sheds profound in- 
sight on epistemological problems, it lacks the fine-structure required to 
be truly helpful in detailed curriculum specifications and prescriptions. It 
seems that American researchers, who have particular talents in the tech- 
niques of empirics, could make a significant contribution to Piagetian 
studies by investigating the fine-structure and reporting what happens in 
detail within the stage of concrete operations between seven and twelve 
years of age for very specific science tasks. Raven’s study of momentum 
is a very fine illustration of the kind of work needed. 

In Geneva, Inhelder and Sinclair are currently attacking the problem 
of schema interaction in a series of learning studies. In Montreal, Laur- 
endeau and Pinard have published a detailed study of schema interaction 
in the child’s early concepts of space. The American style of research also 
appears to be very suitable for investigating this problem. Piaget has long 
maintained that schema are interrelated, never operating in isolation but 
always within the matrix of a structured whole. More knowledge about 
the interaction of schema is necessary before Piagetian theory can 
really useful in learning studies or developing curriculum sequences. Fine- 
structure and schema interaction are such intriguing areas of research 
that it would seem far more profitable to tackle specific problems within 
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these two areas than to generate yet another replication variation. Shedding 
even a tiny glimmer of light on either of these problems by a doctoral 
candidate would be a far better test of his research competency than a 
virtuoso technical dissertation on a trivial matter. 

The ultimate publication of the current work on causality by Piaget 
and his colleagues will be of great interest to science educators. The re- 
sults of a five-year research program devoted to causality may well pro- 
vide information of immense value to science learning, science curricula 
and future research. 
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2: CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Herbert A. Smith 
Colorado State University 


Limitations of time and space have made it almost 
impossible to produce an accurate, impartial and comprehensive review 
of research on the curriculum development and instructional materials in 
science education which have been produced and disseminated at an im- 
mensely increasing rate since the last review. Hence this chapter is highly 
selective; important studies and some large areas of potential interest have 
been omitted. 

The ERIC Center for Science Education (1968a, 1968b) provided a 
number of invaluable bibliographies. Lockard (1968) compiled a series 
of annual reports which are extensive compendia of information on both 
national and international science and mathematics curricular develop- 
ments. O’Hearn (1967) wrote a useful introduction to the major curriculum 
developments in science. 

Additional References: Mahler (1967); National Science Teacher Associa- 


tion (1968). 
Philosophical and Historical Bases of Curriculum Development 


Science education, especially in curriculum, is rent by dichotomies. 
Many scientists and science educators have emphasized the structure and 
the processes of science as a discipline and as an intellectual accomplish- 
ment. Philosophers and an increasing number of science educators have 
emphasized the social implications of science as a product and as a useful 
way of solving practical (not merely abstract) world problems. The first 
view is well exemplified in Kessen’s (1964, p. 4) statement: “The first 
task and central purpose of science education is to awaken in the child, 
whether or not he will become a professional scientist, a sense of joy, 
the excitement, and the intellectual power or science. Education in science, 
like education in letters and the arts will enlarge the child’s appreciation 
of the world; it will also lead him to a better understanding of the range 
and limits of man’s control over nature.” 

Cohen (1964) took a more socially oriented position; he identified 
11 values and goals of science education. Citizens were to be produced 
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who understood the role of science in society; who could communicate 
with scientists; and who could apply the critical attitudes, thinking, and 
methods of science. 

Such a distinguished scientist as Pauling (1966, p. 18) pleaded for 
teaching the social implications of science: 


Among the problems with which we may be concerned are 
the pollution of the atmosphere, the pollution of water supplies, 
fluoridation of water and use of other public health measures, 
contamination of the earth with pesticides, with lead from leaded 
gasolines, misuse of chemicals as food additives, the location of 
nuclear power plants in thickly populated centers, the best use 
of scientific and medical knowledge to decrease the amount of 
human suffering caused by poverty and disease, and especially 
the prevention of the destruction of civilization by nuclear war. 


Fox (1966) also noted the general omission in the new curricula 
of technology in its relation to scientific progress; he criticized curriculum 
planners for failing to include materials on the solution of human prob- 
lems through science. Stotler (1965) and Carleton (1967) maintained 
an intermediate position which clearly did not exclude the consideration 

. of social implications from the science curriculum. 

If the social implications of science are to receive the attention 
which a rational analysis indicates they deserve, they should be included 
in the science curriculum. There is some evidence that they are not 
receiving attention in other curricula. O'Hearn and Pella (1967) reported 
that an analysis of textbooks used in "Problems of Democracy" courses 
showed that science and technology as a factor in cultural change was 
not considered. 


Additional Reference: Novak (1963). 
The Role of Scientists in Curriculum Developments 


For more than a decade, professional scientists have been almost 
exclusively responsible for national curriculum reforms. Their influence 
is evident in the emphases on the structure of science, the cognitive and 
abstract aspects of the discipline, the difficulty of the material, the grade 
level at which abstract concepts are introduced, and laboratory and in- 
quiry experiences. Opinions of their participation and success are strongly 
polarized. The wisdom of some of the new emphases was questioned by 
a few skeptics, but the scientists’ judgments were uncritically accepted 
for a time even, strangely enough, by most science educators. 

Recently, however, the literature has reflected a growing disenchant- 
ment with new science curricula. Smith (1966) and Gatewood (1968) 
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charged the new curricula with being “elitist.” Gatewood commented that 
the NSF sponsored projects have “resulted in the generation of a mod- 
ern, up-to-date version of the elite science curriculum that existed during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century,” and that the material “is es- 
sentially irrelevant to the needs of a major portion of the students whom, 
according to both the philosophy and laws of our nation, it should now 
serve” (p. 19). 


Kline (1965, pp. 65, 66) denounced the role scientists have played: 


The curriculums have been taken over by professional [scien- 
tists] whose aim, judged by the curriculum they have produced, 
is to train professionals. These reformers assume that mathematics 

„and science are ends in themselves, that students are automati- 
cally motivated, and that the goal is to rush the education so that 
17-year-olds can start writing research papers. . - - 

The professors who have led the new curriculum movements 
have not even been wise men. Because they are the products 
of the narrow specialization which is characteristic of modern 
science education, their ignorance of the cultural significance 
of science may be excusable. But these men have shown a pre- 
sumption and an egotism which is almost unbelievable. Most of 
them had never set foot in a high school or elementary school 
classroom and had even disdained any interest in education. 
When they did decide to take an interest in curriculum they as- 
sumed that education is a simple, obvious matter. Of course the 
professional scientists have made a fiasco of reform. 


A more moderate view of the role of scientists in curriculum develop- 
ment was expressed by Gatewood and Obourn (1963). The writers pro- 
pose that scientists of stature should be leaders in and workers for reform, 
along with persons from all areas of the educational community; and 
that no single group, no matter how distinguished, should „monopolize 
curriculum construction. In view of the developments since Sputnik, it 
is questionable that scientists should lead curriculum reform; perhaps 
they should be relegated to the role of consultants. 

Lehman (1967) wrote that the potential for stressing humanistic 
elements exists in new curricula, but it must be emphasized. He stated 
that science education should contribute substantially to 1) a concept 
of self-actualization, 2) a concept of alternatives and consequences, 3) a 
concept of mutual rights, and 4) a concept of community. 


Learning and the Science Curriculum 
The assumptions about learning which are implicit in the curriculum 
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reform movement have also been challenged. Sutman (1966, p. 495) 
wrote that the new curricula have been *used as a cloak behind which 
the content of the secondary level science curricula has become more 
and more abstract, analytical, and theoretical"; the content of the pro- 
grams "has been selected at the whim of the scientist without regard to 
the abilities of youngsters to deal in abstractions, and with little concept 
for interest getting or motivational objectives." Cronbach (1964) pointed 
out that the principles of pedagogy implicit in the curriculum reform 
movements are traditional. He noted Piaget’s theories of children’s de- 
velopmental cognitive stages and the “false” learning which may occur 
when advanced concepts are presented too early. The long-term, adverse 
effects of early exposure to advanced concepts are unknown. Such knowl- 
edge is basic to a proper evaluation of the new curricula. Bruner (1965, 
p. 20) took a seemingly antithetical view in his well-known dictum that 
“it is possible to teach any subject to any child at any age in some form 
that is honest—and interesting.” 


Historical Perspectives 


In an interpretative report of research efforts in elementary and junior 
high school science, Smith (1963) identified the directions of the early 
research, some of its historical antecedents, some persistent issues and 
problems, and some new problems. Summerlin and Craig (1966) investi- 
gated the content of chemistry books from 1800 to the present. The decline 
in descriptive materials from books published as recently as 1961 to 1965 
is remarkable (from 60% to 5%). Descriptive materials included such 
topics as the history of chemistry, industrial and commercial chemical 
processes, and applications common in everyday life. An equally impres- 
sive increase in the number of theoretical concepts treated has occurred. 


Current Dimensions in Science Curriculum Construction 
Behavioral Objectives 


There has been intense interest recently in defining desired learner 
terminal behaviors. Walbesser (1963) asserted that establishing behavioral 
objectives will provide both teacher and student with knowledge of the 
character of what is to be learned. Walbesser (1966, p. 34) stated: 
“... the behavioral view of curriculum development possesses advantages 
sufficiently unique and productive to design, development, and evaluation 
of instructional materials so as to make behavioral description of the ob- 
jectives of instructional materials an unavoidable partner of content selec- 
tion.” 

Montague and Butts (1968) concluded that behavioral objectives do 
not necessarily limit the outcomes of learning and suggested that behavior- 
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al objectives should broaden human perception of the learning process 
and should result in more varied methods of teaching and evaluation. 
Hungerford (1968) asked some pertinent questions about determining which 
terminal behaviors in science are acceptable in junior high school. He 
then identified seven behaviorally oriented characteristics which should 
typify the products of the junior high curriculum. 

Not all educators have been so enamored with the potential of be- 
havioral objectives. Atkin (1968) pointed out the importance of unplanned, 
unanticipated learnings. He stated that undue emphasis on behavioral 
objectives may result in the disappearance of worthwhile learning activities 
that cannot easily be identified with specific behaviors. More over, identi- 
fication of a behavioral objective does not indicate anything of its value. 
He stressed (Atkin, 1968, p. 29) that: 

. ideas are taught with the richest meaning only when they 

are emphasized repeatedly in appropriate and varied contexts. 

Many of these contexts arise in classroom situations that are 

unplanned, but that have powerful potential. It is detrimental 

to learning not to capitalize on the opportune moments for effec- 

tively teaching one idea or another. Riveting the teacher's atten- 

tion to a few behavioral goals provides him with blinders that 
may limit his range. 

Gideonse (1969) raised a broader and perhaps more fundamental 
question when he questioned the suitability of using the academic disci- 
for choosing curricular objectives. He pointed out that 
interdisciplinary approaches are needed to solve human problems. Although 


Gideonse did not push the argument this far, it seems appropriate to ask 


whether problems, such as those previously alluded to by Pauling, should 


not determine ultimate objectives. 

The current interest in behavioral objectives raises other questions. 
Hungerford’s seven points (referred to above) aptly illustrate part of the 
problem. What are the implications of his views of the terminal behavior 
desired of students in relation to science and scientists? "There must be 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of behaviors which might be interpreted 
as evidence that the student has acquired the desired learning. However, 
can such behaviors be uniformly observed? Are such observations valid 


biguously interpreted? It appears that too much 


and can they be unam x j 
emphasis on behavioral objectives may mire educators in a morass of 


minutia and cause a reversion to the sterile “specific objectivism” that 
once characterized education and which has long since been abandoned. 


Scientific Literacy 
There is an increasing concern that citizens be scientifically literate. 
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Pella (1965) argued that physics and chemistry courses, at three or more 
levels of sophistication, should be available to all students in high school 
(except those in special classes). The need for scientific understanding is 
so great that Pella recommended four years of science as a requirement 
for graduation. However, the specific science required would vary with 
students. Pella, O'Hearn and Gale (1966) analyzed conceptual knowledge 
as it relates to scientific literacy. The authors identified the following 
components as necessary to scientific literacy: 1) concepts that provide 
a language for communication between the lay public and the scientific 
community, 2) concepts that provide laymen with understanding of bur- 
geoning scientific and technological knowledge, 3) an understanding of 
the historical and cultural roots of science concepts, 4) science concepts 
that are applicable to all education, 5) concepts which free man from 
supernatural explanation, and 6) study of scientific facts and concepts 
which bear on controversial topics and which may produce desirable 
changes in attitudes. 

Robinson (1965) raised pertinent questions about the understandings 
attained by students and the nature of the science they are to understand. 
Identification of the pertinent aspects is essential to guide the selection 
and organization of elements for science curricula. The author developed 
a thesis that scientific inductive-deductive systems are influenced by the 
psychological and social climate in which they are formulated and are 
not necessarily accepted because of scientific criteria alone. He considered 
such an understanding to be essential to scientific literacy. 


Concepts, T'heories and Models 


Much attention has recently been devoted to concepts, theories and 
models. Some writers refer to the structure of science and the need for 
comprehensive, unifying themes or concepts; others see such large ideas 
as summarizers of a vast range of experience and knowledge and as pre- 
dictors of new knowledge; and still others see such constructs as contribut- 
ing to the efficiency of the learning process. 

Slawson (1968) considered the appropriateness of the Thirty-First 
Yearbook of the NSSE, the unifying themes of the new curricula, and the 
NSTA Theory Into Action statement as guides to curriculum development. 
He concluded that 1) any of the three statements would be acceptable to 
determine the natural history and technology portions of the scientific 
enterprise to be included in the curriculum; 2) some unified, sequential 
and interdisciplinary program of conceptual schemes is required to educate 
scientifically literate citizens; 3) the unifying themes of the new curricula 
would have to be restructured to encompass all of science; 4) there are 
difficult problems in designing curricula based on a conceptual schemes 
approach; 6) both content and process goals must be considered; and 7) 
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a conceptual schemes approach would not necessarily be a K-12 sequential 
program. 


Karplus (1964) contended that there are key concepts which are 
essential for a scientifically literate person, and that these concepts are 
not necessarily learned through ordinary experience. One infers that such 
concepts are essential to the structure of science. Bruner (1965, p. 21) 
described a theory as providing “a terse account of what is known without 
the burden of details. . . . It is a canny way of keeping in mind a vast 
amount while thinking about very little” In a somewhat similar mariner, 
Bronowski (1968) defined a model as a description of the way nature is 
organized. When experiments contradict the predictions of a model, its 
organization is wrong. He pointed out that no model is universal and 
that discrepant events will invariably occur; thus, there is an historical 
evolution in the development of a model. 


The relationship of higher order abstraction to classroom instruction 
is well exemplified by the work of Atkin and Novak. In describing an 
ongoing project, Atkin (1963, p. 129) remarked that “a delineation of 
content is required that reveals a potent hierarchy of conceptual schemes, 
a few ideas with considerably intellectual mileage that help the learner 
understand in the most economical manner possible à given discipline. . . .” 
In describing a model for interpretation and analysis of concept forma- 
tion, Novak (1965, p. 72) stated that “the structure of a science may be 
viewed as the system of major generalizations or concepts together with 
the process by which these concepts are obtained and enlarged.” The 
purpose of Novak’s study was to outline a model for interpreting the 
mental process of concept formation which might be useful for classroom 
research. This study may prove to be extremely helpful in ordering and 
sequencing experiences. Such a model provides a longitudinal time dimen- 
sion for the instructional process which has too often been missing. 


Pella and his associates reported a number of studies of learning and 
teaching selected science concepts. Pella and Carey (1967-1968) studied 
the levels of understanding of concepts about the particle nature of matter 
achieved by children in grades 2 to 5. They found that some concepts 
could be learned successfully at all grade levels, but some were not 
learned at all. Whether a student can understand a given concept is 
partially a function of the language in which it is presented. Paralleling 
Piagetian theory, this work raises the question of whether certain con- 
cepts can be taught prior to the attainment of a certain level of maturity. 


However, introducing a concept merely because it is possible to teach it 
n for determining curriculum con- 


is not necessarily an adequate criterio: 


tent. 
Pella and Strauss (1961-1968) reported an extensive study of the 
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learning of concepts about the biological cell. The authors explored re- 
lationships among types of learning as reflected by Bloom's taxonomy, 
grade level and IQ scores. They found that younger children were not 
convinced by evidence when the material contradicted the child's logical 
beliefs about the world. In another statement the authors indicated that 
lack of basic concepts such as volume and area may contribute substan- 
tially to learning difficulties. In another study, Pella and Ziegler (1967- 
1968) found that mechanical models were effective in teaching selected 
concepts in grades 2 to 6 with widely varying groups of children. 

Trent (1965, p. 229) tested PSSC and traditional physics students on 
understanding the structure and nature of science; he concluded that 
*PSSC and traditional physics courses are equally effective in attaining 
student science understanding as measured by the Test On Understanding 
Science." 


Additional References: Glass (1965); Hawkins (1966); Ivany (1966); 
Pella and Voelker (1967-1968); Raven (1967-1968); Smith (1966); Tyler 
(1968); and Waetjen (1965). 


Science Instruction for Inquiry 


The new national curriculum projects have emphasized the processes 
of science, Processes have been discussed under such rubics as inquiry, 
enquiry, discovery, and problem solving. Process teaching generates some 
profound controversies. Shulman's (1968) comparison of the views of 
Gagné and Bruner indicates Gagné stresses product and Bruner stresses 
process. Gagné (1933) drew a distinction between discovery and enquiry. 
He stressed that background knowledge of principles is essential to suc- 
cessfully practicing the techniques of enquiry. 

Scott (1966), who is a proponent of inquiry teaching, stated that 
this teaching procedure encouraged an exploratory attitude in children 
and resulted in the formulation of questions that were generated within 
their own cognitive structure. He wrote that inquiry strategies encourage 
analytical thought and promote intuitive intellectual development. In an 
examination of the role of inquiry, Rutherford (1964, p. 80) concluded 
that “the conclusions of science are closely linked with the inquiry which 
produced them, and, conversely, that the nature of a given inquiry de- 
pends upon the topic under investigation. The choice is neither facts and 
laws nor inquiry and process; it is both facts and laws and inquiry and 
process." 

Raun and Butts (1967-1968) attempted to determine the relationship 
between strategies of inquiry and cognitive and affective behavior. They 
reported that the use of the strategies appeared to enhance student interests 
by providing opportunities for assuming an active role and for greater 
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freedom of action and expression. Evidence indicated that performance in 
one or more of the selected aspects of inquiry (classifying, observing, 
using number relations, and recognizing and using time space relations) 
was positively associated with one or more specific cognitive and affective 
behaviors: intelligence, divergent thinking, attending, science recall, read- 
ing, and attitudinal perception of the potency of science. 


Redfield and Atwood (1966) investigated an instructional approach 
designed to give junior high students an increased capacity to explore 
physical science problems empirically. Required tasks included: 1) stating 
a researchable problem, 2) proposing a method of attack, 3) conducting an 
experiment, 4) using data to make a graph, and 5) interpreting the graph. 
The students made impressive gains except in stating problems and inter- 
preting graphs. The appropriateness of the criterion for assessing interpre- 
tation of the graph is questionable. Students were expected to write the 
equation of the straight line and to state the upper and lower limits of 
measurement from which the question was obtained. Can students at 
this level be expected to have the mathematical sophistication required, 
and is this an appropriate task for junior high school students? 


Tyler (1968) injected a cautionary note about the enthusiasm with 
which new curricular goals are accepted. He pointed out that the aims 
of science education have changed several times in the past half century 
and that although changes in goals are acceptable in the face of new 
demands and new conditions, it is also possible that new aims are accepted 
uncritically. Tyler stated (1968, p. 44) that we do not know how helpful 
the several aspects of science “can be to the layman who is not a profes- 
sional scientist, nor do we have a carefully considered analysis of the 
particular attitudes, processes, and products as they relate to the needs 


of the layman.” 

Ausubel (1965) is one of the severest critics of the present emphasis 
on inquiry in science instruction. In an important paper he questioned 
the philosophical and psychological foundations of most, if not all, of 
the large-scale curriculum projects of the last decade (1965, p. 259): 


Much of this “heuristics of discovery” orientation to the 
teaching of science is implied by the view that the principal ob- 
jectives of science instruction are the acquisition of general inquiry 
skills, appropriate attitudes about science, and training in the 
operations of discovery. Implicit or explicit in this approach is 
the belief that the particular choice of subject matter chosen to 
implement these goals is a matter of indifference (as long as it 
is suitable for the operations of inquiry), or that somehow, in the 
course of performing a series of unrelated experiments in depth, 
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the learner acquires all of the really important subject matter he 
needs to know. 


Ausubel insisted that a science curriculum be a systematic presenta- 
tion of science as an organized body of knowledge. He stated that the 
incidental learnings acquired as a by-product of inquiry or discovery pay 
too little attention to graded and systematically organized content, to 
substantive and programatic instruction and to practice and feedback 
variables. Ausubel also refuted the idea that the student is a junior grade 
scientist; he wrote that deep probing of isolated areas (apart from a 
systematic presentation of subject matter) merely as a means of enhancing 
inquiry skills is indefensible. 


Additional References: George (1965); Gruber (1963); Livermore (1964). 


Evaluation 


The new curricula have generated many questions of evaluation. 
Questions about the validity of old measures applied to new curricula are 
common. Problems of halo effects and in-house evaluations have also 
raised questions of objectivity and validity. Too often, evaluation has 
been narrow and lacked historical perspective, psychological and philo- 
sophical grounding, and technical proficiency. Welch (1968) made the 
cogent point that funding of projects by the government, and preparation 
of materials by scientists, does not insure quality and that evaluation is 
still indispensable. Welch identified a series of questions which should 
be asked before new programs are adopted: 1) What is the evidence that 
the curriculum will achieve the desired objectives? 2) What evidence 
indicates that the curriculum contributes to the general objectives of 
science education? 3) What evidence indicates that the program will 
be successful? He asked additional questions about teacher preparation, 
student backgrounds, appeal of the course to students, value of the course 
in future sequences, and teachability. 


Herron (1966) compared the performance of students in CHEM with 
those in the traditional chemistry curriculum on the six cognitive levels 
of Bloom’s taxonomy. The results were ambiguous although on the average 
CHEM students were significantly higher on the “applications” subtest. 
Neither group made appreciable gains in the two highest cognitive levels— 
synthesis and evaluation. The low ability group was defined as all stu- 
dents below the 80th percentile on the Iowa Test of Educational Develop- 
ment. The small gains made by all groups as a result of a year’s study 
of chemistry was particularly noteworthy. 
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Brakken (1965) factor analyzed tests and compared students studying 
PSSC and traditional physics. Although some small dilferences were noted, 
the performances were amazingly similar. This study is particularly inter- 
esting because of its approach to comparative evaluation. Its purpose was 
to determine the degree and manner in which the two physics curricula 
affected student aptitudes. 

Atwood (1967-1968) classified students on the basis of their re- 
sponses to tests in which the students expressed preferences for memory, 
fundamental principles, critical questions of information, or practical ap- 
plication. The results showed conclusively that students opting for memory 
did not perform as well as those who preferred other combinations. It is 
possible, however, that the less able students expressed a preference for 
memory. A preference for memory would clearly imply a less demanding 
performance than other preferences. 


Additional References: Crumb (1965); Heath and Stickel (1963); Lisonbee 
(1964); Murphy (1968); Pie and Anderson (1967); Rainey (1964). 


Toward Unification of Science 


There is a long history of attempts to integrate the recognized fields 
of science. The need for such synthesis grows more acute. Reporting 
on the Nuffield Project in England, where there is concern over the 
large number of children who drop out of science, Keohane (1968, p. 39) 
espoused a less specialized curriculum which “is . - - essential . . . if the 
swing from science [student dropouts] which is troubling us so profoundly, 
is to be reversed. This may seem paradoxical but there is a suspicion, if 
not firm evidence, that early specialization does, in fact, cause many o 
the more able pupils to opt for subjects other than science.” The Nuffield 
approach stresses the development of broad unifying themes: interde- 
pendence of living things, continuity of life, biology of man, extension 
of sense perception, movement, harnessing energy, using materials, and 
the earth and its place in the universe. 

Klopfer (1966) built a general case for an integrated science cur- 
rieulum. He pointed out that the new curricula failed to reflect that the 
whole of science is an intellectually integrated enterprise. He argued that, 
although specialized science courses have a place in the secondary school 
curriculum, for the majority of students science is a fundamental part 


of general education and should be viewed in the broadest scope possible. 
erpetuates the arti- 


He rejected the notion of a science program that p v 
ficial separation of science into discrete disciplines and predicted an evolu- 
tion in science education toward courses that seek to integrate the whole 
of science. M 

Selsnick (1963) described work at Ohio State University in develop- 
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ing a four-year high school course in unified science. A study dealing 
with a limited aspect of this effort was reported. Selsnick attempted to 
measure student progress in the traditional and unified programs toward 
attainment of one major objective, viz., the development of a logical and 
interrelated picture of the physical world through the mastery of facts, 
concepts and generalizations of science. Components of a "rational image 
of the universe" were: phenomena reflecting the interdependencies and 
interactions of energy, matter and life; forms of matter, natural orderli- 
ness revealed in energy and life; things and events perceived in relation 
to time and space; problems in controlling, predicting and interpreting 
events transcending single disciplines; and realistic perception of man's 
relationship with the universe and as a part of the web. Tempered con- 
clusions were reached that unified courses were more successful in help- 
ing students obtain the stated objectives. 


Additional References: Cheldelin and Fiasca (1964); Showwalter (1964). 


Need-Oriented Curricula 


Many workers were concerned with the failure of the new curricula 
io address a variety of educational needs. Sears (1965) pleaded for con- 
servation education since resource management has facets that touch 
almost all subjects. He stated that many of the current critical problems 
in the world cannot be understood unless they are considered in light of 
the pressures of numbers on a fundamental and finite resource—namely, 
space. Unfortunately, Sears neglected to note that the new “reform” cur- 
ricula are virtually devoid of materials directed specifically to such learn- 
ings. Brennan (1967) also stressed the need for conservation education. 
He contended that the preoccupation with atoms and molecules, Space 
and the universe has resulted in neglect of the problems of man in relation 
to his environment. 

A theme in several studies was the neglect of children, especially 
those of average and below average ability, in the present science curricula. 
Consideration of the discipline seems to take precedence over the needs 
of children. Shoresman (1964) suggested that there is a need for some 
child-focused research that includes such elements as identification of 
interests and concerns of children at various stages of development, deter- 
mination of those characteristics of children due to maturation and those 
due to particular kinds of learning environment, perfection of techniques 
to ascertain developmental levels of students, more coherent knowledge of 
readiness, sequence and direction of growth in assimilation of Science 
concepts, and sequencing of activities, materials and subject matter ap- 
propriate to different kinds of learners. He recommended that content 
gradients be derived to serve as guidelines for the development of a 
sequence of learning experiences. 
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Watson (1967) contended that the new curricula neglect the average 
pupil, have limited appeal, and are academically oriented. Particular 
subject areas have guided curriculum development rather than the inter- 
ests and abilities of pupils. Each national group has been autonomous 
and as a result there is no continuity and consistency in the total science 
curriculum. Bennett (1966) designed a program of large-group, small- 
group and independent study to effect positive changes in attitudes in 
low achieving students. He indicated that evidence had been accumulated 
that students in the program progressed through high school with more 
confidence in their ability to face life. Thomas (1967) used content from 
geology and related it to selected historical controversies in a curriculum 
designed for low-interest students. The use of historical materials resulted 
in superior achievement for the experimental group. 


Instructional Resources 


Mertens and Nesbitt (1966) provided an excellent inventory of in- 
structional materials including books, reprints, films, and laboratory exer- 
cises. Other information for developing a unit on cytology was included, 
The resources listed would also have broader usefulness. 

Smedley (1963) identified common units of instruction in junior high 
school science and the apparatus to accompany them. He concluded that 
material, both content and apparatus, should be selected to provide stu- 
dents with suitable experiences at the beginning of grade 7 and continue 
throughout the junior high school, and that content and apparatus should 
be selected to illustrate the broader concepts presented. 


Additional References: American Institute of Physics (1966); Blackwood 
(1965); Hutchinson (1964). 


Summary 


Research during the period of this review shows a desirable tendency 
toward a broader spectrum of concern, but still lacking are systematic 
longitudinal studies showing the impact of varied methods and materials 
on student attitudes, understanding, performance and motivation. Current 
research seems to be mainly discipline-centered rather than pupil- or 
learning-centered, and the ends of education appear to be too often sub- 
ordinated to transitory fashions in educational haberdashery. 
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3. TEACHER EDUCATION IN SCIENCE 


Matthew H. Bruce* 
Temple University 


In an earlier issue of the Review, Burnett (1964) 
commented on the scarcity of research findings leading toward sound 
modifications of practice in science teacher education. He gave illustrations 
of the abundance of "normative studies, particularly those designed to 
determine college scientific and pedagogic credits earned by science teach- 
ers... ." To an unfortunate degree this condition still obtains. Further- 
more, it appears that a far greater proportion of the literature devoted to 
science teacher education is concerned with descriptive reporting and what 
might be termed “reasoned editorializing" than with research findings 
that might lead to sound modifications of practice. 

There are some straws in the wind that indicate an increased move- 
ment toward restructuring science teacher education on the basis of valid 
research evidence, and this is encouraging. More attention is being paid 
to teacher personality, the effects of teachers’ classroom behaviors, and 
the implications of these effects for science teacher education. Efforts 
are being made to identify the competencies desirable in a beginning 
science teacher. There is a growing emphasis on determining more realistic 
approaches to in-service education and the effects of various components 
of preparation programs on the eventual classroom performance of science 


teachers. 

A trend is obvious: there is a growing body of research ‘findings re- 
sponsive to appeals like that made by Watson (1963) for relevant research 
in areas such as the science teacher’s personality and its relationship to 
teacher education. 


Teacher Behaviors, Personality, and Competencies 
Related to Teacher Preparation 


Although many of the studies exploring teacher behavior and its re- 
lationship with other factors do not approach the teachers preparation 
process directly, they do provide a number of important implications. 
"There seem to be three principal areas among these studies that bear on 


*Dr. Chester A. Raun, Temple University, served as consultant to Dr. Bruce on the 
preparation of this chapter. 
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teacher education: non-evaluative and evaluative descriptions of behavior 
or classroom “climate;” the search for relationships between behavior 
patterns or classroom climates and variables such as student achievement; 
and the search for relationships between behavior patterns and teacher 
personality or other personal characteristics. 


Teachers’ Classroom Behaviors 


early stage of this type of investigation, one may hope for more sophisti- 
cated approaches based on the clues provided by such studies as those noted 
here. 


u 
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behaviors tended to experience more nonrandom changes toward indirect 
behaviors in their teaching. Although this study suffered from some of the 
same limitations noted above, it provided a serious implication for teacher 
education in science. It tended to corroborate Popham's (1965) suggestion 
that the instructional behaviors of prospective teachers can be modified in 
planned ways. 

Investigations in the area of nonverbal classroom behaviors offered 
further clues for teacher education. Balzer (1968) provided especially im- 
portant information suggesting that nonverbal behaviors may contribute 
a much greater proportion of the total teaching behavior than earlier 
studies indicated and that nonverbal components which influence the 
teaching-learning situation occur in a substantial fraction of all teaching 
behaviors. This suggests a mitigation of the findings of Parakh and others 
about the very high percentage of direct verbal teaching behavior exhibited 
by science teachers, and in certain time-based sampling systems (such as 
the most commonly used Flanders Interaction Analysis and offshoots from 
it) it suggests some difficulty with interpretations placed on the resultant 
percentages. Further, Balzer’s study raises some doubt about the assumption 
in some of the studies noted that verbal behavior is representative of total 
teaching behavior. 

Molchen (1967) and McLeod (1967) investigated the student teaching 
experience and provided evidence of the extent to which student teachers 
model their behavior patterns after their cooperating teachers in secondary 
and elementary science teaching. 


Science Teacher Personality and Other Characteristics 


The goal of an increased number of studies appeared to be the descrip- 
tion of science teacher personality or other personal characteristics or the 
relationship of these to classroom behavior, teaching success and other per- 
formance indices. 

Craven (1966) compared the critical thinking abilities and under- 
standing of science of prospective science teachers with those of other pre- 
service and in-service groups. Perhaps his most interesting conclusion is 
that neither increased critical thinking nor increased understanding of 
science seems to result from the college study of science. His conclusions 
should, of course, be qualified by considering the limits of the instruments 
used for measuring the factors he studied. In particular, the indication 
regarding “understanding of science” seems suspect because of his use of 
the Test on Understanding Science, about which there is reasonable doubt 
as to the appropriateness of its application to persons at the college senior 
level or persons whose science knowledge is of a fairly high order. To use 
this instrument which is designed for high school age persons as the basis 
for a conclusion of “no increase” over the college years is hazardous. 
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Walberg and Welch (1967) compared personality measures for “in- 
novative” male physics teachers with those for other male high school 
teachers, including a comparison with other Science teachers. Their results 
Suggested that personality differences do exist between physics teachers 


other research findings add weight to the conclusions. The study seems to 


ticularly in its nonverbal aspect.) 


Kimball ( 1968) developed an instrument to study the understandings 
of science among scientists and Science teachers, He concluded that there 
was no difference in unde 


having completed an undergraduate major in Science), ‘Although one 
might wish to debate certain aspects of the development of the instrument 
(specifically the use of a model basis offering only a single position and 
the use as a selection criterion of “. . , items that... discriminated in 
> pne can reasonably see from the 
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teaching groups led him to contend that if greater understanding of science 
is desired for science teachers, then attention should be given to what 
happens in undergraduate science instruction. There is merit to this con- 
tention. A question which Kimball did not consider directly, but which 
is touched upon indirectly by his rationale and his findings, concerns the 
“unqualified” science teachers exempted from his study. His rationale im- 
plies that there is a substantial number of these: His findings raise a ques- 
tion about whether whatever level of understanding of science these students 
have attained at the time of their college graduation can be significantly 
changed thereafter. This leads to a further question about Kimball’s con- 
tention of relative permanence of the level of understanding following the 
undergraduate period: what experience did the subjects of his examination 
have subsequent to the completion of their baccalaureate education that 
might have brought about change? It appears that the number of subjects 
involved in his study would not permit approaching this on a “hard data” 


basis. 
Desired Competencies 


The question about what the apprentice teacher should be expected 
to be prepared for remains more or less open. There are three general views 
of what expectations are reasonable: 1) a practical one (what are teachers 
actually required to do, or what will administrators accept?); 2) a theoreti- 
cal one (what do our understandings of the nature of the problem lead 
us to propose?) ; and 3) an empirical one (what kinds of teaching behaviors 
—implying competencies—lead to effective teaching as measured by some 
standards we can agree upon?). One can hazard the prediction that some 
synthesis of results from these approaches may eventually lead to acceptable 
outcomes. 

A primary source was utilized in the study by Nelson (1966); he 
surveyed the actual tasks being performed by a sample of beginning science 
teachers. The results of this study are somewhat parochial, limited to be- 
ginning teachers in one state, but experience suggests that these results 
are probably typical of what might be found in other geographic areas. 
Nelson’s results are as predictable as they are interesting, but they serve 
to confirm the subjective observations voiced by others, He reported that 
teachers were engaging in à wide variety of activities other than just 
“teaching science” he also noted discrepancies between what administrators 
thought were important competencies and what teachers considered were 
major tasks. Nelson’s results emphasize the futility of attempting to pro- 
duce results meaningful for teacher education by utilizing a single approach, 
This futility stems not only from the diversity and discrepancies noted by 
Nelson, but also from the lack in the single approach of a unifying struc- 
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ture that relates results to the capabilities of teacher education to affect 
the behaviors of students. 


stitutions were surveyed within a five-state area. He reported great diversity 
and numerous deviations from “accepted” guidelines, This is not surprising 


program literature, both having uncertain reliability—the study may have 
little face value, other than local, as a research document. Combined with 
similar surveys, however, Anderson’s study forms a part of a picture over 
time of the extent to which Science teacher preparation Programs are chang- 
ing in response to changing needs and the extent to which they reflect—or 
fail to reflect—the influence of applicable guidelines, 


Reed (1966) focused on a specific component—the Science teaching 
methods course; he Presented a study of a popular type. Reed identified 
commonly utilized practices in methods instruction; he produced a thorough, 
well-organized catalog of the collective biases of those Persons teaching 
methods courses, Reed’s study rises above many similar attempts because 
he analyzed those conditions in the colleges and universities that impede 
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the installation of practices which the respondents believed would result 
in improved programs for teacher education in science. The presentation 
of these conditions is not unique to Reed’s study, but as a part of a 
longitudinal look at conditions, it adds to the picture of the unwieldiness 
of the instrument with which the preparation of teachers is attempted. 

During recent years an increasing number of attempts were made to 
examine analytically the actual—as opposed to the idealized—conduct of 
various components of science teacher education programs. An example of 
this is the study by Matthews (1966) which was noted earlier. Although 
it suffered from some of the same limitations of small parochial sampling 
and problematic assumptions of some of the other behavioral studies, Mat- 
thews’s study represents an early attempt to analyze objectively a specific 
component of the science teacher preparation process. In particular, 
Matthews pinpointed areas in which the student teacher tends to become 
like his cooperating teacher, as symptomized by verbal behavior patterns. 

The introduction of specialized or innovative techniques into the 
traditional format of teacher education was the subject of some recent 
research (as well as much description and editorializing.) Goldthwaite 
(1968) described and evaluated the use of a micro-teaching procedure 
during student teaching. He searched for relationships between participa- 
tion in micro-teaching experiences and demonstration performance and 
rated effectiveness in student teaching. Some relationships were discovered, 
including a mild surprise in that participants who served as “class mem- 
bers” for the micro-teachers seemed to be rated higher on effectiveness 
than were the micro-teachers. Interesting as this study is, since it narrows 
the focus on a specific area and a specific technique, it hinges on an effec- 
tiveness index inescapably involving some subjectivity. Furthermore, this 
study does not in its present state provide much help in predicting the 
effect the technique may have on the eventual preformance of the teachers 
when they assume the full responsibilty of teaching. It does provide clues 
and suggestions of value in planning future research. 

The preparation of science teachers for the junior high school is much 
talked about but little studied, except for surveys of practice. Perkes (1968) 
searched for relationships between the background and teaching behaviors 
of junior high science teachers and the science achievement of their stu- 
dents; his study produced some interesting results. If one accepts his 
criteria for student achievement—the question raised here is about the 
goals related to the instruments, not about the instruments themselves— 
then it would appear that if the achievement goals are essentially factual 
the number of college credits in science or science teaching methods are 
not positively related to student achievement. If, however, the goals for 
student achievement involve more application and interpretation, then the 
picture revealed by Perkes's findings reverses itself. This is a bit surprising. 
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Differential results were also obtained from an examination of relation- 
ships between teaching behaviors and achievement in the two areas noted. 
The correlation profiles differed somewhat when broken down by sex 
and IQ of students, but over all the relation between behaviors exhibited 
by teachers and achievement by their students seems stronger than that 
between science course background and achievements; and the differential 
with respect to the nature of the achievement goals—factual vs. applica- 
tion/interpretation— is a fairly sharp one. Although one may be unhappy 
about the representation of achievement by standardized test scores, they 
are what is available, and the study does provide clues for the education 
of junior high science teachers in the form of differential relationships 
between two achievement patterns and different patterns of teacher be- 
havior and background in the content of science as well as in methods 
instruction. The notion of the effect of the recency of the contact with 
science courses provides an interesting comparison with the assertion by 
Kimball that the teacher’s view of science changes little after his under- 
graduate education is completed. 


Elementary Teacher Preparation in Science 


There seems to be less substantive research on the science component 
of elementary teacher education than of secondary science programs. 
Descriptions, proposals and normative studies abounded. There were few 
attempts to discover relationships between components of the teacher ed- 
ucation process as it affects science and the eventual classroom perform- 
ance of elementary teachers in the area of science. 


Soy (1964) reported a survey on what happens before or during the 
preparation of elementary teachers that steers them away from science. 
Although Soy's study was basically normative and, as is so frequently 
necessary, localized in its sample of prospective elementary teachers, it 
nevertheless documents the suspicion of many science educators about 
effects of elementary science preparation on the elementary teacher. Soy 
concluded that when prospective elementary teachers arrive at college, 
their feelings about science are already fairly firmly established. These 
feelings are not likely to be positive enough to cause these students to 
elect science courses in college if they can be avoided. Little happens, 
apparently, in the college program to promote positive feelings. The tie 
to pre-college science experiences seems strong. If Soy's study were based 
solely on a questionnaire, one might be tempted to give little weight to 
her findings, simply because of the high distortion present in much ques- 
tionnaire data. However, Soy followed up the questionnaire with a sub- 
stantial number of interviews which lent credibility to her findings. Even 
so, this study falls short of meeting the need for research findings upon 
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which valid change can be planned, and in this regard it is similar to 
many others. 

Uhlhorn (1968) described certain pre-student teaching experiences 
provided for prospective elementary teachers at one institution. He an- 
alyzed data resulting from the evaluation of students’ presentation of a 
science lesson. The lesson presentation was part of their instruction in 
methods of teaching science. Uhlhorn attempted to discover which of 
several “components” of the presentation influenced that rating given by 
an instructor, and to measure the influence of ratings from the methods 
instruction on the final grade in the methods course. He identified some 
factors associated with success in presentation of a lesson and in terms 
of the final grade in the course. Uhlhorn noted that this was an "explora- 
tory" study and suggested that further analysis and more information 
were needed. In this he was quite correct. A study like Uhlhorn's may 
provide reassurance to an instructor that he is actually doing what he 
thinks he is doing. But whether it provides useful clues for investigators 
outside the local situation is questionable because the type of design em- 
ployed guarantees some form of reassurance, but is incapable of producing 
any information that was not originally fed into it. When one analyzes 
the components of a rating, some relationship in terms of those com- 
ponents is bound to emerge. Uhlhorn’s study is typical of many others; 
it is a first order study of use primarily to the author and leaves one 
hoping the author will continue in pursuit of the larger problem. 

The in-service education of elementary teachers with respect to 
science needs solid research. Reports on the background, attitude and 
performance of elementary teachers have been numerous for years. Less 
evident have been studies—as opposed to descriptions—of approaches in- 
fluencing what happens in elementary classrooms in science. Moser (1964) 
described a regional approach to improve the science background of ele- 
mentary teachers. From the practical standpoint, his description of the 
operational format is useful. Of primary interest, however, is his evalua- 
tion of success: an objective test covering the course content was used 
as a part of the evaluation. Moser's subjects included a large sample (358) 
drawn from a group of elementary teachers exposed to the course during 
a two-year period and grouped by teaching level and type of college back- 
ground. His analysis showed significant gains for all groups. If one as- 
sumes that the course was well-designed, the instruction competent and 
the test relevant, this result is reasonably predictable. More detailed 
analysis of subgroups provided information about the suitability of the 
instruction for persons who had varying backgrounds and teaching assign- 
ments, Moser attempted another form of analysis using subjective re- 
sponses of the sample of participants to a series of statements concerning 
the appropriateness of the material covered, the quality of instruction, etc. 
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The over-all picture provided by these responses is one of great success in 
reaching and helping the participants. Of primary concern, however, is 


classroom or whether the participants’ confidence and enthusiasm for 
teaching science were improved. The value of the report is diminished in 
the sense that what appears to be a highly workable in-service format 
for improving both cognitive and affective aspects of the elementary 
teachers’ approach to Science is not clearly tied to what happens sub- 


Guidelines, Surveys and Summaries 


Several guidelines for the preparation of Science teachers have ap- 
peared in recent years, but they have tended to be spelled out as program 
formats in credit hours under generic course names. An exception to this 
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periences; 3) they are modestly specific without being prescriptive; and 
4) they are in harmony with but are not necessarily dependent on earlier 
content preparation guidelines (such as the 1961 NASDTEC Guidelines). 
The report specifically presented a number of common elements identifi- 
able in several patterns of teacher preparation, and offered a set of guide- 
line statements adaptable to all the pattern variations noted. 


The effect of this type of guideline remains to be seen. According 
to recent survey reports such as that by Newton and Watson (1968), 
earlier attempts to stimulate changes in the content and professional 
preparation of science teachers appear to have had little clearly traceable, 
substantive results. However, few other attempts at guidelines have in- 
volved sufficient breadth of coverage to qualify as much more than local 
reports or extrapolations of the “reasoned judgment” variety or in many 
cases even to qualify as research. The AAAS/AETS report does have 
breadth of coverage and depth as well. It is a synthesis in that it grew 
from an attempt to build a structure from diversity instead of merely re- 
porting the diversity. 

The survey by Newton and Watson led to an essentially non-evalua- 
tive report of findings. They surveyed faculty and students on the teacher 
preparation programs in science at 725 institutions. Topics or program 
components included program requirements, characteristics of methods 
courses and student teaching experiences, and reactions from students. 
In all, the authors surveyed some 15 areas. Although it is impossible in 
the format of this chapter to review in depth this report, some over-all 
impressions can be recorded. If one compares the findings of this report 
with those of earlier attempts to summarize the status of science teacher 
preparation, such as that by ‘Anderson, one gets the feeling that there 
has been little general movement in the nature of these programs. The 
predictable diversity is quite visible in the Newton and Watson (1968) 
report, not only in the patterns of program arrangement, but in the re- 
spondents’ outlook regarding what is desirable from the standpoint of the 
operators of the programs and what is useful from the standpoint of the 
clientele. Finally, there appear to be large and frequent discrepancies be- 
tween what is being done and what the respondents believe should be done. 
These discrepancies are accompanied by a lack of evidence on either the 
current “doing” or the projected desire to do. 

This last impression comes close to summarizing the apparent present 
state of the preparation of science teachers. However, the evidence is be- 
ginning to be collected that should, in the future, lead to those sound 


modifications of practice which have been so scarce. 
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* 4: CURRICULUM EVALUATION 


Wayne W. Welch* 
University of Minnesota 


Curriculum is frequently defined by educa- 
tional theorists as the link between society and the schools, the major source 
of stimuli found in instructional settings, or as pupil behavior pertinent to 
the goals of the school. According to these definitions curriculum could 
include everything that happens to a child in school from learning how 
to accept last Friday's football game loss to the complete sequence of 
experiences that produced his 800 SAT score. Abramson (1966, p. 388) 
described the use of broad, general definitions in a Review issue on cur- 
riculum development and planning: “Clarification of the specific role of 
curriculum research and evaluation is a continuing problem in the field 
because.of lack of agreement as to the distinctions to be made among 
curriculum, instructional organization, teaching, and learning.” 

The absence of consensus necessitates defining the scope of this chap- 
ter. Curriculum is here defined as a set of materials or planned experiences 
designed to accomplish certain stated or implied objectives. In science, 
curriculum has traditionally consisted of syllabi, courses of study, and 
textbooks. Recently the science curriculum has been dominated by the 
alphabet programs sponsored by the federal government: BSCS, ESSP, 
SCIS, etc. 

A distinction is made between curriculum and instructional method. 
This chapter will be limited to studies concerned with the evaluation 


of curriculum. Discussion of the various teaching strategies is found else- 


where in this issue. 

Evaluation is the gathering of information for the purpose of making 
decisions. Curricular decisions generally are made by funding agencies, 
developers, and eventual users of a program. Evaluation differs from 
basic research in its orientation to a specific program rather than to 
variables common to many programs. The objective of educational research 
is to gain generalizable knowledge about the practice of education; evalua- 
tion seeks to provide a basis for making decisions among alternatives 
(Hemphill, 1969). Thus, evaluation is concerned with questions of utility 
that involve value and judgment. 

*Drs. J. Myron Atkin, Universit of Illinois; Hulda Grobman, New York University; and 
Henry Walbesser, University o Maryland, served as consultants to Dr. Welch in the 
preparation of this chapter. 
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adoption and effective use. The former is generally called formative 
evaluation; the latter is referred to as summative evaluation (Scriven, 1967). 


under four general headings: State of the Art, Evaluation in Curricular 
Development Groups, Evaluation Strategies, and Techniques and Tech- 
nology. In this chapter, I will describe the general trends in science course 


The five year period covered by this issue of the Review was charac- 
terized by the existence of several national curricula projects, Groups of 


Office of Education (USOE). A host of new science courses and course 
materials appeared that espoused goals of “increased scientific literacy,” 
“understanding of the Processes of science,” and “illustrating the relation- 
ship between science and society.” In the main, however, these national 
curriculum projects concentrated on revising course content, 

These federally supported curriculum groups dominated the science 
education scene in recent years; they were the focus of some course evalua- 


It seems, however, that a change is taking place in the evaluation 
situation. The USOE is Supporting curriculum research and evaluation 
to a greater extent than did the NSE. A “second generation" of curriculum 
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projects has appeared in which more time and effort are being devoted 
to the problem of evaluation than in earlier projects. An occasional 
graduate thesis notwithstanding, the period of evaluating 8 course by 
using the single criterion of an achievement test peculiar to that course 
is gone. Because of the influence of the national projects on science ed- 
ucation, it will be informative to examine in more detail the evaluation 
activities of these projects. 


Evaluation in Curricular Development Groups 


The International Clearinghouse Report (Lockard, 1968) described 
the nature and characteristics of 46 science curriculum projects. The 
information reported in this document was provided by project directors, 
and it provides a valuable summary source of data concerning evaluation. 
This information is summarized in the following series of tables. 

The focus of evaluation activity of 46 projects in science is summarized 
in Table 1. Only two groups carried out all three types of evaluation 
activities: formative, summative, and basic research. The type of evalua- 
tion conducted most by these groups was formative. 


TABLE 1 
NATURE OF EVALUATION NUMBER OF PROJECTS 
ACTIVITY 
Formative 27 
Formative and Summative 6 
Formative, Summative, and Research 2 
None ll 
46 


Table 2 is a breakdown of the various kinds of activity identified in 
the International Clearinghouse Report (Lockard, 1968) as formative 


evaluation. 


TABLE 2 


TYPE OF FORMATIVE EVALUATION NUMBER OF PROJECTS 
ACTIVITY REPORTED 


Teacher reports (written and verbal) 26 
Classroom visitation 15 
Student interviews Or discussion 9 


Questionnaires (structured) i 
Test results 4 
Video tapes of classes 3 
Professional view of produced materials 2 
Computer assisted instruction 1 
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ments in curriculum, nor its role in prompting change were extensively 
studied. Welch (1969) pointed out several practica] problems of formative 


one course, it seems likely that the Same problems would occur with any 
other curricular development group. The decision making process in 


tion, again Summarized from the International Clearinghouse Report 
(Lockard, 1968) are shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS USED NUMBER OF PROJECTS 


Project-developed achievement tests 
Standardized achievement tests 
uestionnaires 
Project-developed Cognitive tests 
Test on Understanding Science (TOUS) 
Attitude measures 
Interest measures 
Biographic information 
hecklists 
Critical thinking or reasoning 
Science process measures 
Classroom climate inventory 
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any summative evaluation and only 13 of 46 projects have available 
evidence of success in achieving stated objectives. The discrepancy be- 
tween the large number of instruments and the paucity of available results 
is partially explainable because final reports for several projects have not 
yet been written. Hopefully, when they are, the contribution of the 
variety of variables in Table 3 will be realized. 

Another way to characterize the evaluation of curriculum projects is 
to examine basic principles of research design because research and evalua- 
tion share many characteristics of method and approach. This is especially 
true of summative evaluation studies. A tenet of educational research is 
adequate provision for control group comparisons. Yet only 19 of the 46 
science projects discussed earlier reported using control groups. Even 
among these 19, the method of selection of the control group casts doubt 
on internal and external validity of results (see Table 4). 


TABLE 4 
CURRICULUM EVALUATION DESIGN 

NATURE OF CONTROL GROUP NUMBER OF PROJECTS 
USED IN EVALUATION 
None used 27 
Non-randomly selected i 
Randomly selected 4 
Method of selection not specified 4 

46 


Several of the curriculum development groups were too new to be 
able to report in 1968 the results of an experimental test of their product. 
A few projects presented reasons why experimental design was considered 
inappropriate, particularly during the formative stage of the project. 
Some questions have been raised about the appropriateness of comparative 
experimental studies in curriculum evaluation (Cronbach, 1963), but 
workable alternatives have not yet been presented (Guba, 1969). Hence, 
evaluators must continue to rely in part on methods of experimentation 
drawn from basic research. 

Only four projects were known to have randomly assigned subjects 
to either an experimental or control treatment and, thus, can be con- 
sidered to be true experiments. Campbell and Stanley (1963, p. 172) 
wrote of the value of true experiments: “[They are] the only means for 
settling disputes regarding educational practice, the only way of verifying 
educational improvement. . . -” If this assessment of the importance of 
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true experimental designs for summative evaluation is correct, then the 
State of evaluation for curricular development groups is astonishingly 
inadequate. The information currently available indicates, with a few 
notable exceptions, that the curriculum reform movement in science, 
characterized by its enlistment of Scholars and Scientists, has not been 
subjected to religious research and evaluation. 


Evaluation Strategies 


Flanagan (1969) wrote that formative evaluation represents a much more 
effective means than Summative evaluation for improving education. 
Stufflebeam ( 1966) also stressed the formative goal of evaluation as an 
aid in effective decision making. He particularly emphasized that evalua- 
tion should assist with the decisions required by the changes taking place 
in the developing curriculum, 

Another class of evaluation Strategies involves decisions that future 
users of a program are required to make, for example, decisions of adop- 
tion, effective use with students of differing needs, and allocation of 
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periments to determine the relative effectiveness of new products. He and 
Stake (1967) elaborated on the summative and formative aspect of evalua- 
tion and pointed out the multiplicity of roles and purposes of the evaluator. 
pn light of the several suggested methods of curriculum evaluation, 
Tyler and Klein (1967) and Worthen (1968) summarized various ap- 
proaches and attempted to establish a taxonomy of evaluation designs. 
Guba (1969) presented an overview of the evaluation problem and 
pointed out many of the deficiencies that currently exist in the field of 
evaluation. He urged a modernization of the theory and practice of the 
evaluative area. Although it covers more than curriculum evaluation, the 
sixty-eighth yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education 
(1969) provides an excellent discussion of the changes that have been 
taking place and the many needed changes in educational evaluation. 


Techniques and Technology 


Instrument Development 

Because answers to questions In research and evaluation are eventually ` 
provided by data-gathering devices, it is important to have valid and reli- 
able methods. Many national curricular groups gave attention. and effort 
to the problems of achievement testing during the past five years. Nearly 
half (20 of 46) of the groups surveyed developed, trial-tested, revised, and 
standardized achievement tests as part of their curricular materials. Typica 
of the refinement and improvement of the testing instruments were those 
developed by the Physical Science Study Committee (PSSC), Biological 
Science Curriculum Study (BSCS), and the Chemical Education Materials 


and methods. Nearly all of the new achievement tests were written for 
secondary school students. 

Although improvements in achievement testing are worthwhile, they 
provide an example of the “rich getting richer.” Achievement testing pro- 
cedures are the most advanced of the many outcomes of science instruction 
that need to be tested. Unfortunately. only a few improvements were noted 
in the measurement of the more intangible outcomes of science instruction. 

An exemplar of the needed innovation in instrument development was 
the cognitive preference testing technique developed by Heath. (1964) for 
use in evaluating outcomes of the PSSC course. Marks (1967) extended 
Heath's technique to chemistry and conducted an evaluation of the 
course using the Cognitive Preference Test: High School Chemistry. Both 
instruments measured student preference in four areas: (1) memory, ) 
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practical application, (3) critical questioning of information, and (4) identi- 
fication of fundamental principles. The test is innovative, but suffers from 


several problems. First, neither version appears to be as “discipline free” 


because the test is ipsative, or “forced-choice,” individual scale scores (as 
opposed to student profiles) are meaningless, and there are Statistical prob- 


The Test On Understanding Science (TOUS) by Cooley and Klopfer 
(1961) enjoyed considerable popularity, particularly among doctoral stu- 
dents, and appeared in a few published evaluation studies: Crumb (1965), 
Trent (1965), and Yager (1968). TOUS explores some important out- 
comes of science education, but it needs careful revision, re-standardization, 
and stronger validity evidence. The Welch Science Process Inventory 


measure in several curriculum evaluation studies (Welch and Rothman, 
1968; Welch and Walberg, 1967-68). Unfortunately, no normative infor- 


The semantic differential technique originated by Osgood, Suci and 
Tannenbaum (1960) was used by several investigators to assess changes in 


some specified curriculum or teaching method. Yager’s study is an excep- 
tion; he noted significant gains when using a multi-reference approach to 
physical science versus a single text. General lack of significant results are 


courses—the cognitive outcomes of only one course may not be detectable 
with present instruments (Atkin, 1968). 


Walberg and Anderson (1967) developed an interesting new instru- 
ment for assessing the social climate of learning. Developed as an alterna- 
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tive to classroom observations, the test requires students to state their percep- 
tions of the class on such scales as Intimacy, Formality, Diversity, and Dis- 
organization. Using the Learning Environment Inventory, the investigators 
- found that several different courses affect classroom climate perception dif- 
ferently (Anderson, Walberg and Welch, in press). Also, classroom climate 
as measured by this instrument was significantly correlated with student 
cognitive and affective learning (Anderson and Walberg, 1969). 

The AAAS program concentrated on the development of non-paper- 
and-pencil competency measures tO determine if students are exhibiting 
expected behaviors. These competency measures are quite lengthy to admin- 
ister: the teacher looks for evidence in children’s behavior that they have 
attained the desired process skills (Walbesser and Carter, 1968). 


Research. Design and Data Analysis 


Although multivariate techniques Are available, few studies have gone 


beyond bivariate correlations, t-tests, or one-way analyses of variance. 


Analysis of covariance, multiple and canonical correlation, factor analysis, 
d covariance 


discriminant analysis, and multivariate analyses of variance an 
are now within the data analyses capabilities of most universities and offer 
new possibilities to the curriculum evaluator (Cramer and Bock, 1966). 


A few studies used these multivariate techniques and obtained fruitful 


results. Anderson, Walberg and Welch (in press) used a discriminant 


analysis with subsequent rotation of axes to identify the differences in 


courses on the variables of the social climate of learning. They found that 
the curriculum did have an effect on the students’ perceptions of what 


happened in the classroom. 

Finger, Dillon, and Corbin (1965) found in their study of college 
physics that students who had taken the PSSC course were no more success- 
ful than students taking & conventional physics course. Analysis of vari- 
ance and analysis of covariance were used by these authors. Furthermore, 


a discriminant analysis was performed that described the characteristics of 


the groups of the study. The over-all differences in the groups appeared 
to be mainly attributable to the low performance of students with no prior 
training in physics. This study can be criticized because à post hoc control 
group was used, heavy reliance was placed on college grades (generally a 
very unreliable measure). and it was limited to one university. However, 
the investigators employed several of the statistical analyses currently avail- 
able to the curriculum evaluator. Science curriculum eva i 
that used analyses of covariance to equate for lack of random assignment 
were few in number (Heath, 1964; George, 1965; Lisonbee and Fullerton, 
1964; and Marks, 1967). 

The fundamentals of educational research have been known for some 
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time, but several worthwhile innovations in course evaluation have ap- 
peared. Walberg and Welch (1967) successfully used a system of random- 


Welch, Walberg, and Ahlgren (1969) showed that it was possible to 
conduct large-scale course evaluation by enlisting the cooperation of a 


curriculum projects. Lee (1968) reprinted a series of research papers 
Written by staff and graduate students in the Science Education Center at 
the University of Texas; this series indicates the opportunities in curriculum 
evaluation and research that a project such as BSCS provides, 


Recognizing the desirability of providing evaluation information in 
connection with a curricular development project, Atkin and Shoresman 
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dents scored higher on the memory scale. No significant differences were 
noted between the two groups on the ACS Cooperative Examination in 
Chemistry. CBA students scored higher on the CBA final examination. 
Because neither the method of selection nor the source of the control group 
teachers Was specified (except that they were drawn in the same demo- 
graphic proportion as e CBA teachers), the results must be viewed with 
caution. Some teachers chose to teach CBA and others did not; the reasons ; 
for the teachers’ choices could also explain the findings. 


George (1965) examined the contribution of the three BSCS versions 
(Green, Yellow, and Blue) and conventional biology to increased critical 
thinking as measured by the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal. 
The study was carefully conducted and the possibility of problems caused 
by the limitations of the method of teacher selection was pointed out. Al- 
though the study employed an analysis of covariance design, it appears that 
the number of degrees of freedom should be the number of teachers rather 
than the number of students since teachers were the sampling unit. The 
method of teacher selection and the reduction in number of degrees of free- 
dom with the consequent reduction in statistical power raise doubts about 
the accuracy of the findings. 

One way to evaluate a course is to evaluate the textbook. Several meth- 
ods have appeared for doing this. Newport (1965) used a questionnaire to 
obtain elementary textbook authors ratings of nine elementary series. 
Jacobsen (1965) used an underlining technique to develop readability for- 
mulas for chemistry and physics textbooks. He found that readability as 
measured by this technique was not correlated with popularity of the text 
for either chemistry or physics. 

In a study employing the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal, 
Herron (1966) found that low and average ability students in conventional 
courses scored significantly higher on one of the five subtests, Recognition 
of Assumptions, than did the CHEM study groups. An interesting addition 
to this study was Herron’s attempt to evaluate the two courses on achieve- 
ment within the different levels of Bloom’s taxonomy of objectives in the 
cognitive domain. He found that CHEM study students scored higher on 
achievement items determined to measure Application and Analysis, but . 
low ability students in the conventional group scored higher on Analysis 
than did low ability students in CHEM study. 

Two sources of information available to those interested in the results 
of curriculum evaluation are the newsletters published by the various na- 
tional projects and the ERIC Center for Science Education at Ohio State 
University. Most projects use their newsletters for dissemination purposes 
and usually only summarize results of various evaluation studies. However, 
the International Clearinghouse Report (Lockard, 1968) provides names 
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and addresses of project directors who can be contacted for additional infor- 
mation. 

The ERIC Center has published a number of Science Education Infor- 
mation Reports; one of their general bibliography categories is entitled 
Evaluation and Educational Objectives (Science Education Information 
Analyses Center, 1968a, 1968b). These two reports cover a variety of eval- 
uation activities: achievement tests, use of computers in testing, problem 
solving, etc. Specific references to curriculum evaluation are few in number, 
however. Only two of ninety listings specify curriculum evaluation as a 
main topic although inspection of the titles and the list of major ideas sug- 
gests that several more could be so listed. For this reason and because of the 
two-year phase lag that currently exists as the Center tries to catch up on 
its document processing, I did not find ERIC very useful in preparing this 
chapter. As the procedures of the Center become more familiar and estab- 
lished, ERIC should become an invaluable aid to curriculum evaluators 
in science. 


Summary 


Although the period covered in this review shows signs of increasing 
emphasis on curriculum evaluation by curricular groups and by individual 
investigators, there are many areas that seem to need improvement. Several 
projects have or plan to make evaluation information available to teachers; 
most have used some sort of feedback system in the development of pro- 
grams; and a few individual studies have developed new methods and tech- 
niques. The literature dealing with curriculum evaluation concentrates 
mainly on summative studies. The non-comparative but essential formative 
evaluation seldom appears in the journals, perhaps because it is applied 
research. Most published studies involve some type of experimental design. 
However, serious questions can be raised about the lack of statistical rigor 
and adequate design methodology for these summative studies. Evaluation 
seems to have advanced beyond the stage of exclusive use of questionnaires 
(so often criticized in earlier reviews), but there is still inadequate use of 
the many tools available. Such a fundamental concept as randomization 
is lacking to the extent that fewer than 5 per cent of the studies can be con- 
sidered “true” experiments. Problems of multiple t-tests, regression toward 
the mean, inaccurate degrees of freedom for statistical tests, and failure to 
use covariate adjustment or even simple gains are found throughout the 
science education literature. 


Some strides have been made in instrument development. Many more 
are needed. Heavy reliance is placed on paper-and-pencil measures; perhaps 
these can be augmented by new and different instruments. Although teacher- 
pupil interaction analysis has been used extensively for evaluating instruc- 
tion, it has been used only sparingly for evaluating curricula (Parakh, 1968; 
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and Snider, 1968). Other techniques that might be used to gather data 
about the effect of a curriculum include video tapes: pupil dilation or eye 
movement, film loops, °F “unobtrusive measures" as described by Webb 
et al. (1966). 

One conclusion seems obvious. Only at centers where there has been à 
concentrated effort to investigate many facets of a course or teaching method 
by a group of researchers does one find any discernible evidence of advance- 
ment. Isolated studies by 8 single graduate student who soon moves on to 
different interests appear to be making little contribution to the problems 
of science education. A few centers have sprung up In conjunction with the 
course development groups these centers have turned out a series of research 
and evaluation studies that give some depth to the problems. Science educa- 
tors working with statisticians, educational psychologists, and scientists have 
made significant advances in several areas. This concentrated group re- 
search needs to be encouraged and supported. Isolation in the past has led 
to fragmentation. Limitations in theory; instrument development, experi- 
mental design, data processing, statistical knowledge; and subject-matter 
competency are difficult for 4 single investigator to overcome. Severa 
people concerned with common problems and bringing together their own 
skills and experience appear to offer the best hope for continued improve 
ment of curriculum evaluation in science. 
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5. FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


d R. Will Burnett* 


University of I Ilinois 


The last issue of the Review devoted to science and mathematics 
education (1964) did not contain a chapter on international programs. 
fy Consequently, the present report includes some selected studies and reports 
published prior to 1964. Reports of curriculum development are presented 
in the first section of this chapter- The second section deals with research 


reports. 
Curriculum Development 


Numerous reports and materials are available on major curriculum 
development projects in countries around the globe. Many, perhaps most, 
^ of these projects are comparable to the NSF funded curriculum projects 
| in the United States; they are comparable both in the constituents O 
b the working groups (scientists and teachers) and broadly in the materials 
| produced (textual materials, laboratory investigations, materials for teach- 
| ers, and, sometimes, films and other visual aids). The annual reports of 
i the International Clearinghouse on Science and Mathematics Curricular 
Developments (Lockard, 1968) are mines of information on these projects. 
L $ The 1968 report covers over 100 projects from 42 countries and regions, 
A in addition to those from the United States and those sponsored directly 
by UNESCO. It includes names and addresses of the project director and 

staff, the nature of the projects, and materials available free of by pur- 

chase. The Lockard (1968) report also includes reports on UNESCO 

pilot projects in chemistry in. Asia, physics in Latin America, a world-wide 

high school science project headquartered in India, and biology in Africa. 
Bergvall and Nahum (1967) reported on the development of new 

methods, techniques, and materials for teaching the physics of light in 

$j Latin America and on the training of university personnel to teach the 
program. The eighty-pase report includes details about the eight kits 

of equipment, the development of gelf-instructional programed text ma- 
terials, and the production of 12 short silent films and a half-hour sound 


film. 
SS Md 
*Drs. Albert V. Baez, Carmel Valley. California; N. E. Bingham, University of Florida; 
Roger K. Brown, University of Illinois; $^ *- Ennever, University of Bristol; Harleen 
McAda, University_of California; ani Milton O. Pella, University of Wisconsin, served 
x as consultants to Dr. Burnett on the preparation of this chapter. 
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Nuffield Science Projects (The Times, 1967), for example, are found 
there. 


evaluation and assessment program is found in a published newsletter 
edited by Hernandez (19682). The reported evaluation program is the 
equal of the best of those done for the newer curriculum projects in the 


program. An IQ test for comparability of the groups and a test Providing 
information on the science background of the students were used as 
pretests. 

The testing, to date, indicates that there are no significant differences 
in over-all composite measures of the teachers of the experimental and 
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matched in pairs with as many control classes on ihe basis of mental 
ability and subject matter background (school environment was neces- 
sarily uncontrolled and, thus, possibly affected the pre- and posttest 
differences); 2,931 students and 65 teachers were in the matched pairs 
of classes. Diagnosis of the results disclosed that, in general, the high 
school students performed much as had been expected. Specifics were re- 
ported: e.g. the “low” biology group performed poorly in processes such 
as interpretation of data and in concepts such as ecological niche. A 
more detailed report on the biology program of the center, including 
results of evaluation, was presented by Hernandez (1968b) at a UNESCO 
conference. This paper focused mainly on the new biology curriculum 
(adaptation of BSCS) in the Philippines, its impact on students and 
teachers, and the problems of dissemination and teacher education. 

Chaplin (1964) reported on six and one-half years of curriculum 
development and analysis in Ghana. The work is a major research. effort 
of the University of Ghana and involved 2.000 children, 42 teachers, and 
three and one-half years of analysis followed by three years of curriculum 
development work and continued analysis. The earlier work disclosed that 
older Ghanian students showed little or no improvement from age nine 
onward in their ability to analyze simple phenomena or to answer practi- 
cal phenomenological questions. At the earlier age, nine, the students 
were “equal in all respects to the American children of New York State” 
on the basis of identical tests given to the American and Ghanian children. 
Even students in Training Colleges showed little superiority to the nine- 
year-old American children in the tested abilities, although they had a 
much larger knowledge of facts and definitions than the younger students. 

Chaplin felt that the official anxiety to equate Ghanian syllabi quan- 
titatively with European practice had resulted in frantic but superficial 
learning. Basing their efforts on the analyses and tentative trials of new 
materials and approaches, Chaplin and his co-workers developed topics 
that were teachable entirely by means of the “physical experience of 
hand and eye in every step of the explanation.” Chaplin reported that 
the experimental topics result in true understanding although the newer 
method takes from five to eight times as long for understanding to develop 
as was required for students to 
Ghanian methods. Of interest, also, is Chaplin’s finding from two years 
of experimentation that teachers best develop their own understanding, by 
precisely the same sequence of practical experiences that were useful in 
educating the children. 

Russian curriculum development appears to be in as much ferment 
as that in America—and with comparable emphases. ‘Arsen’ev (1967) 
f the work of a commission established in 1964 


reported on the results © 
by the Presidium of the USSR Academy of Sciences and the RSESR 
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Academy of Pedagogical Sciences to raise the scientific level of the content 
of education in the secondary school of Russia. Results to date include 


parlance). The draft curriculum reported includes many details about 
biology, chemistry, and physics courses, 

Soviet Education (1966) contained an interesting and extensive out- 
line of the approved “modern biology” program which is a part of the 
official 1965 secondary school curriculum revision project in Russia. 
Molecular biology, genetics, and modern views on evolution (Lysenkoism 
is apparently completely dead) constitute essential ingredients in the 
curriculum. ¥ 


Research Reports 


Research in Developing Countries 


During the Depression a considerable amount of American attention 
in science education was given to the problems of meeting personal and 
As could i 
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to raising the standard of living and to general social advance in the 
Philippines; her study was an attempt to determine the direction that 
science education should take under this assumption. The Hernandez 
(1960) study was essentially philosophical and intuitive and the con- 
clusions derived inevitably from her basic assumption. It is interesting to 
compare the purpose and style of this study with her later reports (Her- 
nandez 1968a, 1968b) on the work of the Science Education Center of 
the University of the Philippines (see previous section in this chapter). 
Sangalong (1961) also assumed that science education should reflect 
personal and social needs. He developed a checklist on. rural needs, from 
a review of the literature on Philippine rural life, and asked the heads 
of various government agencies involved in rural development to rate 
the importance of each need. on the checklist. From this rating and 
other sources, Sangalong set up criteria for the development of science 
learning experiences. The study included four detailed “learning experi- 
ences” designed to assist science teachers to help meet the needs (health 
and increase in farm production, for example) disclosed by the study. 
Boulos (1960) and Khalid (1954) carried out studies similar to those 
of Hernandez and Sangalong. Boulos developed a course of study in 
biology for Egyptian schools that was based on the “needs of individuals 
together with the needs of the society. . - » Khalid analyzed the major 


ing of teachers. 

Elashhab (1966) examined the learning process and the nature and 
structure of science to find the cultura ; 
United Arab Republic and to develop a model for science curricula in 
His study contained implications about desirable 


the secondary schools. e y 
learning experiences and desirable behavioral outcomes. His study also 


resulted in a set of criteria for stating 
content, organizing learning experiences, ani 
sive evaluation program. 
Hellman (1966) and Phanuel (1966) also conducted studies designed 

i mined the social and economic prop 

i *- implications for instruction in biology. 
me t Cambridge School Certificate 
llabi in biology for dass 
i istics of a good general science curriculum 
pee d gathered ihe opinions of secondary school 
which these characteristics Were being 
ions of science education lecturers 
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Prince ( 1968) studied the effect of Western (English) education 
on children and teachers in New Guinea. His Purpose was to determine 
to what extent the concept of the conservation of physical quantities 


were asked which of the two objects, if either, had the greater amount 
of plasticine, The Study was carried out with 2,700 children from third 
grade classes to the third lorm of high school in three highly diverse 
districts. Despite the great out-of-school environmental differences, 
Western-type schooling was a common factor, Comparable results were 


concepts of conservation, but that Western education in the same culture, 
particularly if it deals with quantification, does so, 
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and two were in large main road market villages. The samples were 
randomly selected from the age group in each school. Poole also used a 
sample of 40 English children with IQ's ranging from 90 to 110; the 
children were selected. randomly from a large junior high school in 
a southern English city. This sample was used on the assumption that 
English children would have fair familiarity with the scientific concepts 
toward which the Hausa groups “are moving”; and to check the assump- 
tion that the character and rate of intellectual growth would show cross- 


The test schedule consisted of 34 items grouped into categories of 
time and space measurement, prediction of spatial relations, conservation 
of solids and fluids, grasp of mechanical principles, and attribution of 
life to inanimate objects. The results were 85 anticipated for the most 
part—scientific concept development 95 tested by the schedules was gen- 
erally highest among the English children, next highest among the urban’ 
Hausa children, and lowest among the isolated yural Hausa children. 
Analysis of variance showed differences between scores of the Hausa 
groups and between the Hausa and English samples to be significant in 
the predicted direction beyond the .01 level. One interesting exception 
to the trend was the persistence of animism among the English childrens 
e.g., 50 per cent of the English children stated that the sun is alive. This 
is to be compared with 94 per cent of rural Hausa children and 33 per 
cent of urban Hausa children who reported the sun to be alive. 

Etuk (1967) conducted another Piaget-oriented study of Nigerian 
children. A standardized interview schedule based on Piaget’s tasks was 
used to investigate the theory that conservation, seriation, and classification 
develop concurrently. Etuk also examined the relationship of the develop- 
ment of number concepts to intelligence, the effect of sex differences OP 
the development of number concepts, and differences in performances of 
children from modern and traditional homes. The subjects of Etuk’s study 
were Yoruba-speaking pupils of seven primary schools. Results generally 
supported Piaget’s theory. i 
intelligence and performance on number tasks. She found slight sex dif- 
ferences and that the children from modern homes performed at à higher 
level than earlier counterparts from traditional homes. 

Raina (1967) used Saxena's 100-item General Science Test in Hindi 
to study the achievement of 100 elementary school student teachers; he 
compared the results with those of the Indian standardization group. 
His sample of student teachers was obtained from the training colleges 
in two cities in the state of Rajasthan. The Saxena test had been stan- 
dardized on 2,190 children in the eighth class. Raina’s results showed a 
great difference between the scores of the children used for standardiza- 
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(raw scores with the possibilities ranging from 0-100). Fifty-three per 
cent of the student teachers scored 0-19. Although 48 per cent of the 
children received scores between 30-89, only 19 per cent of the student 
teachers achieved in this range. The mean achievement of the children 


Breater at the .05 level of significance than the conventional groups, In 
the third school, the experimental group was “much lower” in measured 


therefore assumed that these questions could be answered correctly on 
the basis of general experience and without formal teaching. However, 
estimations of length, volume, etc. showed very little increase with age, 
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and the author judged that such questions require formal instruction 
if appreciable gains are to be made. 


Rowlands (1961) used 8 questionnaire and attitude, interest and 
vocational choice inventories on & sample of 654 fifteen-year-old English 
Grammar School boys in a study of differences between prospective 
scientists, non-scientists, and early school dropouts. The results were 
analyzed by father’s occupation, economic status, number of books in 
the home, etc. Sociological factors related to type of school, father's occupa- 
tion, economic status, and cultural level of the home were found to be 
related to level of aspiration but not with preference for science. Interests, 
values, and vocational choices were found to be related to both level of 


aspiration and science preference. 
Meyer and Penfold (1961) used subjective interest inventories to 


measure the leisure science interests, interest in scientific method, and 
interest in school science topics of 150 students in an East London school. 
The unweighted total of the three measures was used as the criterion 
measure of “interest in science.” This was then employed as the basis» 
for a rank ordering of presumably related factors such as the father's 
interest in science. Twenty-eight factors (e.£» sex) were found to be 


significantly related to the criterion measure and 17 factors (egs intelli- 
gence) were not significantly related. 
Routh (1961) compared chemistry courses in 25 schools selected on 
the basis of their high reputation for instruction in chemistry in each 
of the following countries: Canada, Great Britain, New Zealand, and 
the United States. His study was based on questionnaire responses an 
on an analysis of the five most widely used textbooks in each country 
used in the schools being studied). He ranked the 


(not necessarily those 
Great Britain, New 


quality of chemistry courses by country 8$ follows: 
Zealand, Canada, and the United States. 

Afify (1967) used the Science Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 
(STEP) in grades four, five, and six to determine the achievement © 240 
students in three randomly selected schools in Eugene, Oregon, and in 
three randomly selected schools in Cairo, Egypt- The STEP tests were 
Arabic for use in Egypt. One must question the validity 
of the results which showed that the American students were superior 
to the Egyptian students. Of course they were shown to be. Althoug! 
the author attributed. the results to eight factors (eg, Egyptian school 
emphasis on memorization and recitation, pupil-teacher load heavier in 
Egyptian schools, and facilities inadequate in Egyptian schools), the use 
of the culturally dependent American STEP test, even in translation, 
could be enough to account for the differences found. Furthermore, the 


imposition of American objectives (as inherent In the STEP tests) on 
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students who have been taught under a different system with different 
‘objectives is ighly questionable. One wonders what would result if an 


done in Irkutsk, Siberia as in Moscow; and rote teaching, memory work, 
and “training” rather than reflective teaching and learning is the common 
mode. 


Abouseif and Lee (1965) developed “practical” tests in chemistry, 
biology, and physics. They studied 196 students in English new secondary 
schools to determine the usefulness of the tests. The requirements for 


apparatus and materials for specific purposes, problem solving, and labora- 
tory performance skills. Validity determination of the tests was based on 
teacher estimates of student skill as observed in actual laboratory per- 
formance, on an "attainment test,” and on a “scientific ability test.” 
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The tests were piloted in two schools; seven schools in each science 
subject were used in the main study. Between sixty and seventy students 
in the fifth form were tested in each field, Comparability of the schools 
was assessed by the use of a questionnaire. No item analysis, retesting, 
or reliability measures were reported and presumably were not under- 
taken. Analysis of the results showed wide differences between schools 
and between identical test patterns in the three science subjects. This led 
to the conclusion that identical test patterns probably cannot be used in 
each field and that the school differences found were probably the result 
of differences in current stages of development in the Certificate of Sec- 
ondary Education new type of secondary schools. Such studies are of 
questionable value. Validity determinations based on other tests of un- : 
known validity and on such informal estimates by several different teach- 
ers are hardly worth the effort. The use of a questionnaire to determine 
comparability of the schools and the lack of hard evidence on compara- 
bility, the lack of refinement of items on the test, and the lack of reliability 
measures all cast doubt on the two major conclusions of the study. 


Barrington (1966) compared the achievement of English secondary ` 
school physical science students taught by television with that of other 
students taught by conventional methods. He also used a Likert-type 
attitude scale to determine student reaction to television instruction. His 
sample was thirty students in each of five groups from the first and 
second forms of a four-form entry modern school in Manchester. The 
standard deviations of general ability of the groups were similar and 
the initial difference in physical science knowledge between the groups 
was held constant in the statistical analysis. The B.B.C. series “Discover 
ing Science” was used for five weeks in two television treatments. For 
one group, the series was integrated with laboratory work. Another group 
saw the series but did not have laboratory work. These groups were com- 
pared with a conventional classroom group following à text program. without 
laboratory work, a group with conventional class and laboratory work, 
and a group which was taught biology (no physical science) as a control 
against non-school influences such as home television. viewing. All classes 
were taught by the investigator. 

A 100-item achievement test was given to all students prior to in- 
struction, immediately after instruction, and again alter & four-month 
delay. The television non-laboratory group scored higher at the .05 level 
of significance than did the conventional classroom non-laboratory group: 
There was no significant difference in achievement between the television- 
laboratory and the conventionally taught laboratory groups. Each of the 
two groups taught by television reported favorable attitudes toward tele- 
vision learning; however» the more able the students, the less favorable 
was their attitude. Barrington noted that the study, while only indicative, 
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is supported by comparable findings of many studies done in the United 
States. 


Summation 


One emerges from a comprehensive study of international research 
and development activities with a distinct “I never left home" feeling. 
Excellent, and sometimes outstanding, research and development activi- 
ties have been underway. The foregoing listings were winnowed from 
a larger literature and are both selective and representative. In general, 
curriculum development is conducted—often sensibly and expertly—with- 
out sufficient and continuing assessment, let alone research. Related 
fundamental problems such as teacher preparation are given comparatively 
little attention under the pressure to produce learning materials for stu- 
dents. The Ghanian long-range curriculum development project mentioned 
carlier and the work of the Philippine science education center are notable 
exceptions. One would particularly wish that more curriculum efforts 
were based upon something like the three and a half years of analysis 
which, in Ghana, essentially preceded and then accompanied the follow- 
ing years of actual curriculum development work, But, then, should not 
this be a basic principle in curriculum work in the United States as well? 

International research suffers from the same ills as those afflicting 
research in the United States, Long-range investments in research of a 
comprehensive or even continuing nature are essentially nonexistent. 
Ground is broken here and there, but fields are never sufficiently worked 
for a viable crop to be produced. The interesting Piagetian studies re- 
ported earlier in this chapter lead one to wish that science education 
would produce more researchers with Piagetian dedication and skill to 
work at least a single furrow sufficiently long and well to provide some 
firmer answers or at least sound hypotheses on which to base science 
education practices. Despite the large volume of research reports, there 
is no clear picture of almost anything generalizable. Researchers continue 
to dig small post holes rather than comprehensibly to work researchable 
ground. 
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6: PHILOSOPHICAL AND HISTORICAL 
BASES OF SCIENCE TEACHING 


James T. Robinson* 
Teachers College, Columbia University** 


Previous research reviews in science teaching have 
not considered philosophical and historical studies. Behavioral studies, 
curriculum studies, and studies of teaching methods have been most 
prominent in the literature; but, as Hurd and Rowe (1964) pointed out, 
such researches have lacked well-developed philosophic starting points 
and have tended to be contradictory, fragmented, and unpatterned. These 
teaching and learning studies have appropriated “methods” of science, 
scientific “principles,” science “concepts,” etc. as unexamined starting 
points. However, philosophic studies—studies of methods and principles 
of science in and of themselves and studies of curriculum. design and 
teaching methods that are consistent. with. particular methods and prin- 
1 ciples of science—have been largely neglected. 
| Several forces have contributed to the science educator's emerging 

attention to philosophic studies. Scientific knowledge is growing at a rate 

that makes it impossible for text materials to be completely up-to-date. 

Growth of knowledge is not only by accretion; rather, it is characterized 

more appropriately as conceptual reorganization—inert gases are no longer 

wy inert, cells are no longer bags of enzymes. A second force relates to science 
and society. Conceptions of Darwinian evolution, relativity theory, and 
various other major ideas from the sciences have been and continue to 
be powerful influences in shaping culture. The tragedy of Oppenheimer 
and the moral and ethical issues of organ transplant, attest to the in- 
separability of social problems and scientific knowledge. In the late 1950's 
science curricula were criticized for being out-of-date and failing to con- 


sider science in all of its dimensions. These forces gave impetus to philo- 
sophical studies in science education. 


Problems of Structure in Science 


The idea of “structure of the disciplines” popularized by Bruner, 
was quickly grasped by those concerned with science curricula. However, 
it is evident from the studies reported here that structure means different 


*Drs. Walter F. Boldt, University of British Columbia, and F. Michael Connelly, On- 
tario Institute for Studies in Education, served as consultants to Dr. Robinson on the 
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Glass, 1965; Russell, 1965; Shamos, 1966). The lack of precision, accuracy, 
and comprehensiveness of the statements, €. "every law has its excep- 
tions or its uncertainties,” “the process of science has no discernible 
rules” (NSTA, 1964, p. 19; Novak, 1964, p. 11), contrasts markedly with 


been > 
1951, 1960, 1962, 19 3, 1964a, 1964b) are based upon analyses of over 
4,000 research reports of scientists and on extensive searches into the 
origins and assumptions underlying ways of organizing experience. Schwab 
(1964a) identified three problems of the structure of the disciplines of 
significance to education: memberships and organizations, syntactical 


Memberships and Organizations 


Schwab (1964a) argued that different philosophic starting points 
generate different disciplines and that these disciplines are related to one 
another differently, Thus, if “science subject matter” and “a simple to 
complex” order are assumed, the five Comtian disciplines are generated 
and related to each other in the prerequisite sense: Physics, chemistry, 
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The appeal to the Comtian hierarchy is evident in the organization 
and sequencing of science courses in many schools and colleges. It has 
not been so evident to those concerned with curricular organization that 
the Comtian logic is only one of several equally plausible logics. There 
are several philosophical different ways of determining and organizing 
disciplines. Each has something it does say and something it does not 
say about curricula; but, as Schwab indicated, the choice of organization 
of curriculum cannot be made on the philosophic base alone. Knowledge 
of the capabilities of students, the ways of learning, and the objectives of 
instruction must also be considered. (See also Watson, 1963.) 

Robinson (1968) investigated six philosophic works by scientist- 
philosophers of whom three were biologists and three were physicists. By 
distinguishing explanatory systems that describe from those that predict 
and with a continuum of correlational and exact procedures, the biological 
sciences were characterized as having predominately descriptive explana- 
tions and physics predominately predictive explanations. Thus, the sciences 
may be logically ordered in terms of the extensiveness of prediction in 
their theoretical statements. 


Syntactical Structure 


Schwab (1964a, 1964b) called the methods of discovery and proof 
of a discipline its syntactical structure. This includes the criteria used for 
measuring the quality of data, how strictly the canons of evidence are 
applied, and the pathways by which movement from raw data to conclu- 
sions are accomplished. He characterized enquiry in the natural sciences 
as having short-term syntax (stable enquiry) and long-term syntax (fluid 
enquiry). Stable enquiry proceeds on the basis of accepted substantive 
principles that guide enquiry in particular fields of science. Fluid enquiry 
produces new conceptions, new models, and special calculuses for radically 
new treatments of problems that can no longer be served by the existing 
body of scientific knowledge. Fluid enquiry results in periodic revisions 
of scientific knowledge. 

The major concepts of the methodology of the sciences discussed by 
Robinson (1968) were correlational procedures, exact procedures, rules 
of correspondence (formal and epistemic), metaphysical principles and 
constructs. The biological sciences were considered to utilize predominate- 
ly correlational procedures. Selected sense data are conceptualized into 
statements that attempt to explain the organization, history, and apparent 
directiveness of living systems. Many of the concepts within the explana- 
tory statements provide sufficient conditions, but not the necessary COn- 
ditions demanded by the logical requirements of exact procedures. The 
polytypic, historical, or functional concepts of biology (e.g., species, mutant, 
releaser) contrast markedly with the constructs of the physical sciences 
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(c.g. mass, force, electron) because the latter are linked logically with 
other constructs and empirically to sense data through rules of correspon- 
dence. j 
Robinson (1968) gave major attention to exact procedures since a 
strong convergence was identified toward these procedures in the biological 
and physical sciences. With exact procedures, the movement from sense 
data to rational thought—to constructs—involves elements of invention 
and imagination operating within existing theoretical structures. The 
spontaneity, relative independence, and irreductibility of sense data—tracks 
on a photographic plate—are brought under methodological control by 


the establishment of correspondences between sense data and constructs + 


and the subjection of constructs to the demands of metaphysical prin- 
ciples through a circuit of verification. The circuit of verification includes 
inductive and deductive procedures. 


Metaphysical requirements are imposed upon constructs as they are 
fitted into the theory within which they originated. Constructs must *be 
logically fertile—they must be logically manipulable and obey logical 

. laws. They must be capable of being related to other constructs through 


formal (logical) or epistemic (empirical) definitions. Constructs that are | 


extensible (Newton’s laws included Kepler’s laws) have greater utility 
and are generally more credible than those that are more restricted. Ex- 
tensibility refers to the range of subject matter included within the con- 
struct. Whenever possible, constructs are formulated to generate causal 
laws. Causality here is considered to be the establishment of an invariable 
relationship between states, or conditions, of physical systems in which a 
given state is followed in time by another specific state (e.g. lightning 
is followed by thunder). The verification of constructs serves two func- 
tions: the testing of theory and the testing of the construct. 


Substantive Structures 


Schwab (1962, 1964b) argued that the principles of enquiry, sub- 
stantive structures, cannot be discussed in a general way because of their 
great number and variety. They are designed to fit given subject matters 
as these subject matters are known at a given time. With the magnitude 
of sense data exhibited by the subjects of enquiry these principles serve as 
guides to sort the relevant from the irrelevant. The conceptual nature of 
substantive principles is evident from the shifts in enquiries that have 
resulted in changes in scientific knowledge. 

Substantive structures are controlled by the Opposing criteria of reli- 
ability and validity. “Reliability requires that the guiding principles be 
free of vagueness and ambiguity, that the referents of its terms have un- 
equivocal location and limit, and that measurements or manipulations of 
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these referents can be made precisely and can be repeated with uniform 
results” (Schwab, 1964a, p. 27). 

Validity requires that the principles guiding enquiry reflect as much ` 
as possible the richness and complexity of the subject matter to which 
they are applied. This criterion is similar to the requirement of extensibil- 
ity, noted above. 

Principles of enquiry may be categorized into one of five forms: 
reductive principles, holistic principles, rational principles, antiprinciples, 
and primitive principles (Schwab 1960). Acceptance of specific principles 
by the scientific community develops as they are tested in the course of 


enquiry. The relative frequency of principles of enquiry of a particular 


form may be small in one science and large in another. 


Additional References: Bronowski (1968); Farre (1966); Neville (1968); 
Price (1967); Sayvetz (1964); St. John (1968); Vitrogen (1967). 


^ Analyses of Structure 


Connelly (1968) based an investigation of research papers in ecology 
on Schwab's (1960) conception of principles of enquiry. Several hundred 
research reports were analyzed to identify the problem area and the 
principles of biology guiding investigations. The higher degree of specifi- 
city required to account for the syntactical structure of one particular 
discipline necessitated the development of a new term. Thus, the term 
“problem area" was developed for analysis. The “problem area," which 
eventually became the crucial differentiating term, yielded five classes: 
classification and taxonomy, energetics, nutrition and metabolism, gene- 
cology, and distribution. Four classes were constructed in terms of princi- 
ples of biology: antecedent-consequent, structure-function, homeostasis, 
and regulation. The four classes of principles of biology were identified 
in ecological research (with two exceptions) in each of the five classes in 
the problem area. There were, accordingly, 18 significantly different forms 
of ecological knowledge. The different logical status of the statements 
was articulated irf an enquiry curriculum in terms of problems and prin- — 
ciples: 

Boldt (1969) utilized Thomas S. Kuhn’s (1962) revolutionary view 
of the growth and development of scientific knowledge as a preliminary 
stage directed toward the formulation of a theory of classroom teaching 
and learning. In Kuhn’s historical pattern, successive research traditions 
provide the paradigms through which tacit and explicit knowledge for: 
successful scientific research is acquired, and which are eventually replaced 
by incommensurable traditions through scientific revolutions. Boldt select- 
ed Kuhn’s pattern as a source of principles to guide observations of chil- 
dren. He proposed that children’s acquisition of views of modern science. 
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might follow an evolutionary pattern of prescientific paradigms, followed 
by paradigm shifts resulting in new views of phenomena. On a task 
similar to the Piaget pendulum experiment, Boldt found evidence of 
paradigm shifts, though many problems of interpretation were encountered. 

The tenor of the studies reviewed above is to reject the obsolete 
philosophies of science that characterize much teaching and learning in 
the sciences. The scientist as a spectator searching with complete objec- 
tivity for absolute truth is replaced by the scientist as a human being in 
a culture constructing generalizations and testing their consequences by 
experience. The knowledge produced has a revisionary quality that seems 
to contradict its apparent permanence and stability, for new formulations 
replace those currently held and facts lose their significance. 


Additional References: Anderson (1965); Robinson (1964). 


Teaching the Sciences 


The preceding studies each contained a recommendation that the 
characterization of science as a dynamic, human enterprise with a variety 
of guiding conceptions and procedures be reflected in the materials used 
for teaching and learning science. In these studies and others, researchers 
have proposed, produced, and in some cases evaluated materials designed 
for their recommendations. 

The studies I have selected for discussion are grouped into those 
concerned with teaching structures of science and those concerned with 
using history of science in science teaching. 


Teaching Structures of Science 


Schwab (1962) pointed out the discrepancies between science as he 
interpreted it and science as reflected in his observations of classroom 
instruction. He proposed that the current "rhetoric of conclusions"— 
scientific knowledge conveyed as empirical, literal, and irrevocable truth 
—be replaced by an enquiring curriculum and classroom. The respon- 
sibility of the teacher is, in this context, to impart to the student any art 
by means of which the student can teach himself. Examples of components 
of enquiring curricula proposed by Schwab (1951, 1962, 1963) included 
discussion as a major methodological device, with original scientific 
papers, idiomatic translation of original papers, and narratives of enquiry 
as materials. Enquiring laboratory work with three different levels of 
openness was also proposed. An essential feature for science teaching is 
to avoid talking about scientific method apart from the content of science. 
Enquiry, as developed by Schwab, is not presented as a universal logic 
but as a search that illuminates differences among enquiries within the 


sciences. 
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Forty-four "invitations to enquiry" were developed by Schwab (1963). 
Each was an examination of research reports and included protocol ques- 
tions for use in discussion. Invitations were grouped into five categories 
and differed in complexity of data and design. In a widely ignored but 
important paper, Schwab (1951) provided additional elaboration of the 
meaning of an enquiring curriculum. 


Robinson (1968) proposed an extensive list of understandings that 
would characterize individuals who are becoming scientifically literate. 
Procedures for teaching were not a part of his study; however, by advo- 
cating that science teaching be consistent with a structure of science, he 
implied that there are better and poorer materials and methods of science 
teaching. 

Connelly (1968) showed that ecology is characterized by a diversity 
of patterns of enquiry, and, accordingly, a diversity in its forms of knowl- 
edge. He rightly called attention to the lack of specificity provided by 
curriculum workers in their accounts of scientific methods. He suggested 
that curricula in ecology should reflect some of the diversity of patterns of 
enquiry but should not result in a doctrinaire selection of either problem 
areas or principles of biology. Connelly's proposed curriculum design em- 
bodied two ways of teaching science as enquiry: enquiry into enquiry and 
narrative of enquiry. This proposal was designed to enable the student to 
recover the meanings embodied in the variety of forms of knowledge by 
discovering their origins in different problems and different principles. 
Meaning is enhanced by articulating knowledge with the subject matter 
it treats, by treating the relations between the facts and outcomes of 
enquiry, and by treating the effect of the terms of the problem on the 
pattern of enquiry. 

Boldt (1969) proposed that curriculum planning and methods of 
teaching in elementary science stress the developmental processes of the 
acquisition of knowledge by children. He suggested that this would be 
a shift from the current emphasis on displaying a logical structure of 
the products of scientific research to diagnosing children’s paradigms and 
designing curricula to effect paradigm shifts. 

Margenau (1967) criticized contemporary science teaching for its 
emphasis on induction and its neglect of deduction. In Margenau's view, 
establishing correspondences between facts and theory leads to the possi- 
bility of prediction through deduction. This requires that operational 
definitions be augmented by formal (logical) definitions that relate con- 
struct to construct and permit reasoning. Deductions make possible the 
prediction of new facts. Emphasis on facts and inductive procedures rele- 
gates conceptual illumination to the end of most courses. The press of 
time generally results in the treatment of laws, theories, and mathematical 
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cquations as facts to be memorized. Emphasis on facts also leads to 
emphasis on operational definitions. Margenau argued for a balanced 
emphasis in science teaching on the interplay of pure thought and observa- 
tion, the formal and the empirical, and the deductive and inductive aspects 
of science. 

Schwab (1962) proposed “narrative of enquiry” as a way to maxi- 
mize science as enquiry while minimizing teaching as enquiry. The nar- 
rative displays conclusions in terms of its evidence and patterns of enquiry 
in contrast to the traditional rhetoric that merely relates conclusions. He 
provided an illustration of a narrative of the development of genctics, 

Connelly (1967) developed an extensive narrative of enquiry in the 
role of paleontology in the formulation of theories of hominid evolution. 
The narrative is organized by Connelly’s conception of the nature of 
paleontological enquiry: methods of analyzing evidence, collecting data, 
and selecting and interpreting facts. Connelly’s narrative reflects a disci- 
plinary structure in three ways. First, the order of evidence reflects the 
order of discovery of the classes of hominid fossils, Second, a variety of 
competing accounts of evolutionary patterns is described. Third, different 
patterns of enquiry are illustrated as different classes of data and different 
arguments of the same data are described. 


Additional Reference: Riggsby (1965). 


Using History of Science in Science Teaching 


Klopfer and Watson (1957) proposed that the use of historical 
materials could serve as effective means for developing interest in science, 
appreciation of science, and scientific attitudes. Case histories of the 
development of major concepts in the sciences were proposed as po- 
tential materials for such purposes. In case histories, emphasis is 
placed on the scientists who were involved, the information available to 
them, their search for better facts and explanations, and the intellectual 
and social climate in which they worked. The authors argued that such 
case studies would be useful in the secondary school and in teacher 
preparation. 

Klopfer and Cooley (1963) investigated the effectiveness of the His- 
tory of Science Case (HOSC) instructional method in changing student 
understanding of science and scientists. Two related questions were ex- 
plored in forty experimental and forty control classes in biology, chemistry 
and physics: (1) do students who use the HOSC materials achieve greater 
gains in their understanding of scientists and science than students who 
do not? and (2) do students who use HOSC materials show as much 
achievement in the usual science content as students who do not? The 
Test on Understanding Science (TOUS), Form X, was used as the cri- 
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terion measure for (1) above, and the Cooperative Biology Test, Form Y; 
the Cooperative Chemistry Test, Form Z; and the Cooperative Physics . 
Test, Form Z were used as content criterion measures. Students in the 
experimental classes were taught any two HOSC units selected from six 
available units by their teachers to best fit their respective programs. The 
investigators found that the HOSC instructional method was effective in 
increasing student understanding of science and scientists with little or 
no concomitant loss of achievement in the usual content of high school . 
Science courses. 

Thomas (1967) developed a history of science case study, “The 
Earth's Crust,” and used it during 13 days of instruction in physical 
science classes. She obtained data for 148 students using the case study 
in three teachers’ classes and 175 students in 2 teachers’ classes using 
text book materials. A pretest, posttest design with gain scores on the. 
TOUS test (see Cooley and Klopfer, 1963) was used as the criterion. to 
measure differences in understanding of science and scientists between. 
the two groups. Differences significant at the .05 level for total score and 
for Scale 1, “The Scientific Enterprise,” were found. 

Casteel and Yager (1966) reported on the development of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa Science and Culture Study. Five units were designed to 
support a creative nature of science and to demonstrate that scientific 
knowledge cannot escape the values of the culture in which it is generated. 
The materials focused on the history of science; the author's guiding 
philosophy takes issue with the attempt to transfer the operational pro- 
cedures of the physical sciences to human studies. The major emphasis 
of the materials is on science within culture, on scientists expressing the 
values of their culture as they create scientific knowledge and on scien- 
tific knowledge affecting culture, penetrating and reshaping it in turn. 

Lavach (1967) analyzed several competing scientific theories in an 
inservice course for 1l teachers in which the historical background of a 
number of related topics and their subject matter were discussed and re- 
viewed. Based on gain scores on pre- and posttest administration of the 
TOUS test and in an investigator-designed, twenty-item “Test on the 
Historical Development of Science,” statistically significant differences 
were found. 

Evans (1966) developed a rationale for teaching science through 
enquiry in a general education course at the college level. He developed 
text materials in which he sought to follow an historical approach to the 
philosophy of science reflecting the influence of Kuhn, Toulmin, Duhem, 
and Hesse. No evaluation—philosophical, historical, or empirical—was 
conducted. 

Additional References: Baumel and Berger (1965); Berger (1963); Itzkoff 
(1966); Kleppinger (1965); Mathias (1962); Winthrop (1965). 
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Summary 


I examined more than one hundred papers originally identified as 
being potentially relevant to the topic of this review. Most of these papers 
were judged to lack sufficient philosophical orientation and analysis to 
warrant reviewing. Philosophical considerations have a central bearing on 
the purposes and objectives of science teaching and the materials and 
methods of instruction. Scholarly contributions to this literature are 
especially needed in societies in rapid transition. 

Scientific knowledge is portrayed as an interlaced constructed system 
constrained by methodological procedures generated by scientists as they 
engage in enquiries and develop explanatory systems of the physical 
world. "These studies seek to provide coherent philosophical bases for deal- 
ing with structure in science. Their formulations of structures are yet to 
be challenged, but their influence on teaching practices and curriculum 
materials is meager. 

The differences in patterns of enquiry and in correlational and exact 
procedures clearly indicate the limitations of statements of conceptual 
schemes and processes of science at high levels of generality as guides to 
curriculum development. Conversely, Connelly’s successful application of 
principles of enquiry (substantive structures) to research papers in ecology 
enhances the potential of Schwab’s analytical scheme for future research, 

Historical analyses of scientific investigations were proposed as effec- 
tive means for developing student understandings of the nature of scien- 
tific knowledge, the interaction of science and society, and scientists as 
human beings. Research reported by Klopfer and Cooley (1963) supports 
this contention if performance on the TOUS test is accepted as evidence, 

The critical reader will find the studies of Thomas (1967) and Lavach 
(1967) so limited in research design [see Campbell and Stanley’s (1963) 
discussion of gain scores and comparison of methods] that they provide 
little of value for curriculum developers or purchasers. 

A second limitation of current studies on the contributions of history 
of science to science teaching is the lack of sufficiently rigorous compre- 
hension of the underlying philosophical conceptions. In a lucid discussion 
of the development of the special theory of relativity, Grünbaum (1964, 
p. 1412) presented a well documented account of his thesis that “philoso- 
phy of science is instrumental in illuminating the genesis of the conceptual 
innovations wrought by a particular physical theory.” He also showed 
that textbook accounts of special relativity theory invert “the logical order 
of Einstein's ideas and badly becloud their epistemological anchorage" 
(Grünbaum 1964, p. 1407). 

Schwab (1962) was careful to distinguish materials of instruction 
(e.g., research papers) from teaching methods (e.g. discussion). A variety 
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of methods of teaching may be utilized with particular materials. In con- 
trast, Klopfer and Cooley (1963) discussed the History of Science Case 
instructional method. Classifications and distinctions among elements that 
are parts of teaching will contribute to precision in future research. The 
materials of instruction may be identical for different groups, but this does 
not ensure identity of method. 


The critical reader may feel that an argument for basing curriculum 
decisions completely on structures of science has been advocated in the 
research reported here. Quite the contrary, structures are proposed as 
necessary, but not sufficient, considerations for curriculum development. 


There is no need for additional rhetoric affirming: the necessity of 
teaching process and product in science, Extensive, rigorous philosophical 
and historical analyses of the sciences from different philosophic starting 
points are of vital importance to science teaching. This review has examined 
a few beginnings. 
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7: CURRENT RESEARCH IN MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION 


Thomas A. Romberg* 


University of Wisconsin 


Current research. in mathematics education can be charac- 
terized as large in quantity, poor but improving in quality, and diverse. 
During the past five years over a thousand studies of mathematics instruc- 
tion have been reported. The poor quality of most studies can be attributed 
to too much interest in mathematical components and too little concern 
for experimental design, measurement, or analysis. The diversity of this 
immense number of studics was a major problem in preparing this review. 

The school level categorization of past Review issues was not followed. 
The intent of the present organization is to highlight certain problem 
areas that cut across school levels. (For school level reviews sce Glennon 
and Callahan, 1968, and Willoughby, 1969.) For this issue research re- 
ports have been categorized into the following eight arcas: 1) mathematical 
learning from an association learning framework; 2) mathematical learn- 
ing from an activity learning framework; 3) mathematical problem solving 
and creative behavior; 4) mathematics teaching; 5) the effectiveness of 
instructional programs; 6) the association of learner characteristics with 
mathematical achievement; 7) attitudes toward mathematics; and 8) the 
cvaluation and measurement of mathematics achievement. 

These cight arcas reflect the stimulation of mathematics education 
by the new courses developed in the carly 1960’s and the growing interest 
and involvement of mathematics educators and psychologists in systematic 
studies of the learning and teaching of mathematics. At the beginning of 
this decade, the United States was swept with enthusiasm for improving 
scientific and mathematical training programs. Now as the decade draws 
to a close, salesmanship has given way to questioning and, in some cases, 
to careful inquiry. This does not imply that the objectives of the reform 
movement were failures; there is no question that the content of math- 
ematics courses needed to be updated. However, the educational process 
is complicated. Changes in content alone were not sufficient to produce 
drastic changes in mathematical learning. There is considerable agrec- 
ment about what should be taught, but not about how it should be taught 
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(Begle, 1968). The implications of the content changes for children learn- 
ing in various settings was not and is not clearly understood (see Heath, 
1964). i 


The challenge of the early curriculum reforms to the orthodox views 
of curricula and learning was significant. The most astute educational 
scholars quickly saw that the advocated changes were more than an ex- 
change of new concepts for old. “The greatest novelty in the new cur- 
ricula," as Cronbach (1965, p. 121) pointed out, “is not the content, not 
the instructional methods, not the grade placement of topics [but] . .. 
the objective from which all else stems." The essential curricular aim was 
to have mathematics taught as a discipline—a system of thought as the 
specialist knows it, which includes the systematic contents of the discipline 
and its procedures. ' 


The potentially most important avenues of research led to attempts 
to examine theoretically the learning of mathematics as a discipline. This 
research, however, did not follow a simple pattern. Researchers followed 
such leads as the structure of mathematics so convincingly portrayed 
by Bruner (1960), the hierarchical nature of mathematics championed 
by Glaser (1968), or the discovery process of learning central to many 
new curricula and recently criticized carefully by a number of scholars 
(see Shulman and Keislar, 1966). The categorization scheme chosen for 
this Review is an attempt to organize the recent activities into reasonable 
areas for summarization. The two categories on mathematical learning 
were suggested by Bourne (1966). He characterized contemporary trends 
in psychological learning theories cither as associational—those picturing 
students as recipients of information—or as hypothesis testing—those 
picturing students as active participants in the process of lcarning. Hiemer 
EA Kieren summarized thc important research in these arcas in their 
chapters. 


Kilpatrick summarized research on mathematical problem solving 
and creativity in his chapter. To many nonmathematicians, mathematics 
is simply a sct of concepts and skills to be acquired or mastered. However, 
to mathematicians, the ideas of the discipline have always been a frame- 
work from which they could create new ideas or new solutions to prob- 
lems. The last chapter by James Fey is a summary of research on the 
teaching of mathematics. Due to Space limitations these chapters include 
only the most important studies of the past five years. No chapter can 
he considered a comprehensive review of an area. 


In this chapter trends in research on the learning and teaching of 
mathematics are discussed following a brief summary of the research in 
areas 5-8 listed at the beginning of the chapter. Treatment of these four 
areas is brief because the quality of recent research was not high enough 
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ito warrant separate discussion, the ‘area overlapped substantially with 
other areas, or recent excellent reviews were published elsewhere. 


Summary of Studies Related to the Effectiveness 
` of Instructional Programs 


The products of the curriculum reform movement made the most 
obvious contribution to changing educational practices. New texts, ma- 
terials, instructional procedures, and even organizations for instruction 
flooded the educational marketplace. However, new materials or procedures 
of high quality are not insured by their being developed by well-funded 
scholars. Development is an engineering process designed to produce 
products. The only way to establish quality is by systematic evaluation. 

Unfortunately, the science of curriculum evaluation is in its infancy, 
and little of the vast resources available in the last decade has been used 
to nurture it (although some evaluation strategy was followed by most 
developers). Student performance on some test at the end of instruction 
was usually employed to assess effectiveness. Neither ongoing effective- 
ness nor the utility of what was learned was examined systematically; 
evaluative judgments were often based on a single terminal measure. A 
stereotype of most evaluations would include a description of the data 
gathered and a comparison of that data with data from a nonequivalent 


group. 
Descriptive Studies 


In the scientifically weakest but perhaps most practical evaluations, 
innovators such as Davis (1905) and Johntz (1967) admitted the diffi- 
culties of systematic determination of effectiveness. Davis (1965) simply 
described the diversity of classroom activity, the amount of active student 
participation, and the creative classroom experiences as evidence to sup- 
port the effectiveness of the third and fourth years of the Madison Project. 
Johntz (1967) examined the effect of a trained mathematician teaching 
disadvantaged elementary school children. He expected the scholar to 
communicate advanced notions of mathematics to the children and to 
arouse their interest in schoolwork. Observers’ comments were used to 
describe the effectiveness of Project SEED (Special Elementary Education 
for the Disadvantaged). Thus, evidence other than student achievement 
can and should be used to examine curricular effectiveness. It is unfor- 
tunate that systematic procedures for gathering and reporting this kind 
of evidence were not used. 

Reports of some studies such as Shah’s (1969) only contained test 
results. No attempt was made to relate the results obtained to other data. 
Shah taught children of ages 7 to 11 a carefully developed set of geometry 
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lessons. He administered a content test and reported generally high scores; 
the assumption was that without the lessons, low scores could be expected. 
Another common evaluation procedure is to report only gain scores. 
Pollack (1967) reported the results of a study on the use of the School 
Mathematics Study Group (SMSG) set of films and accompanying text 
to retrain elementary school teachers. Although a variety of instructional 
procedures was used, generally uniform and large gain scores were re- 
ported for scores derived from nominally parallel tests. 


If descriptive procedures alone are to be useful, they must be com- 
prehensive. Cronbach (1963) challenged developers to gather descriptive 
data during development by systematic procedures, subsequently called 
formative evaluations of the product. Exploratory studies by Coulson (1964) 
and Romberg and Roweton (1969) reported the use of formative pro- 
cedures in developing instructional programs, Coulson began with an in- 
structional program on geometric inequalities and used information gath- 
ered in tutorial sessions to modify the materials. To make a number of 
revisions in materials and procedures, Romberg and Roweton periodically 
gathered data on an instructional program being developed for kinder- 
garten and first grade students. 


Comparative Studies 


Comparative evaluations are more common than strictly descriptive 
ones. Typically comparisons are made on data from experimental and 
control groups, However, true control groups are rare; they are usually 
alternative treatment groups. Studies by Biddle (1967) and Berger and 
Howitz (1967) were typical of group comparison studies. Two groups 
were given the same opportunity to learn a course of study, one group 
learned in a traditional way and the other in an experimental way. In 
Biddle’s study the course was programed geometry, and in Berger and 
Howitz’s study the course was a discovery program for general mathematics 
students. Although results of such studies differ on some details, the usual 
finding is “no significant differences.” Occasionally differences between 
groups are found; Biddle found that, although there were no significant 
differences in achievement, the “regular” class had better retention. 


Some studies in this category compare effects of “modern” and “con- 
ventional” programs over longer periods of time. Hungerman (1967) and 
Grafft and Ruddel (1968) examined students at the end of Grade 6 who 
had been in either the SMSG curriculum or a conventional program 
during Grades 4, 5, and 6. Hungerman found that the SMSG students 
were superior on a contemporary test and the non-SMSG students were 
Superior on a conventional test. Grafft and Ruddel reported large dif- 
ferences favoring the SMSG students on three measures: understanding, 
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thought processes, and a transfer test. No differences were reported on 
a computation test. 


In other studies, such as those by Suppes and Binford (1964) and 
Herriot (1967), the relative effectiveness of a program in quite different 
populations of subjects was evaluated. Suppes and Binford concluded 
that bright fifth graders could learn and use symbolic logic as well as 
college students. The treatment time was approximately the same for 
both groups but considerably distributed for the fifth graders. In an ex- 
ploratory study, Herriot examined the differences between regular seventh 
and ninth grade students taking a one-year SMSG course and students 
classified as “slow learners" who were enrolled in two-year courses cover- 
ing basically the same material. Despite variation in the way in which 
schools classify students as “slow learners,’ such students clearly did 
benefit from the slower pace of instruction, although they failed to achieve 
as well as the regular students. 


Scriven (1967), in replying to Cronbach's challenge to conduct forma- 
tive evaluations, pointed out the need for summative evaluations. Such 
procedures call for multivariate comparisons among alternative programs, 
a sort of consumer report for curricula. The initial reports (School Mathe- 
matics Study Group, 1969) from the SMSG-directed National Longi- 
tudinal Study of Mathematical Ability (NLSMA) promise to be a prototype 
for demonstrating comparisons on a large number of measures between 
several groups defined by the text series used. Reports will be made for 
Grades 4 through 12. The data from NLSMA promises to be a major 
stimulus to research in mathematics education, as the SMSG texts have 
provided stimulation to mathematics instruction in the past decade. 


Experimental Studies 


In their designs for comparative studies on instructional programs, 
researchers attempt to control such factors as teachers or procedures. Thus, 
experimental studies are those in which researchers attempt to account 
or control for the variations in performance that might be attributable to 
other factors in the instructional situation. Eriksen and Ryan (1966) 
controlled for the teacher effect when comparing “modern” and. “con- 
ventional” programs by having each teacher teach both programs. The 
most ambitious experimental study was done by Armstrong (1968). She 
experimentally controlled for teacher, instructional method, curriculum 
organization, classroom environment, media, and five learner variables. 
By determining weights associated with each variate in a series of canoni- 
cal correlations, Armstrong demonstrated that the investigator who uses 
a global measure to assess experimental effects may obtain no significant 


differences because of cancelling interaction effects. 
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Other Studies 


Curricula are not the only products of the reform movement in 
mathematics. Teaching procedures (particularly discovery teaching), man- 
ipulation aids, and even organizations for instruction have been produced. 
Studies of the effectiveness of teaching procedures and manipulative aids 
are reviewed by Fey and Kieren in this issue. The effectiveness of various 
organizational procedures for the teaching of mathematics at the ele- 
mentary level was last reviewed by Weaver (1966), whose summary con- 
tained 92 references. 

Although results of studies conducted since that time vary, organiza- 
tional patterns in general appear to make little difference on mathematics 
achievement scores. However, in most studies both teachers and pupils 
preferred the alternative organizational patterns to the traditional age- 
grade self-contained class. t 

Although it has long been assumed that studying mathematics is 
useful (if not necessary) for many activities, very few studies have been 
done to validate this assumption. Not a single study on the utility of 
mathematics to learning tasks outside mathematics was reported. Grafft 
and Ruddel (1968) and Twelker (1967) examined the usefulness of 
mathematics to the later learning of mathematics. In a rather loosely 
designed comparative study. Grafft and Ruddel found that students who 
had studied SMSG in grades 4, 5, and 6 were able to learn a new modern 
topic in mathematics more rapidly and effectively than were students who 
had been in a traditional program. Twelker carefully designed an experi- 
ment on types of teacher-learner interaction in learning by discovery. 
Although he found no differences in learning a new task which could be 
attributed to type of prior learning, he demonstrated a methodological 
procedure that could be used with more contrasting treatments, 


Additional References: Concannon (1966); Klinkerman and Bridges 
(1967); Lewis (1966); Price, Prescott, and Hopkins (1967). 


Summary 


Studies on the effectiveness of instructional programs, although 
numerous, were of poor quality. The major reason is that most efforts 
were expended in developing products. Researchers were primarily 
interested in the quality of the mathematics or the ingenuity of the tech- 
nique and not in the changes in behavior produced. It may be that crea- 
tive temperament of a developer is not compatible with the objectivity 
needed to evaluate a program or that program quality- was affected by 
poor conceptualization, lack of adequate funds or other resources, inade- 
quate evaluation instruments, or inappropriate use of experimental pro- 
cedures and inferential statistics. 
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However, changes in the quality of evaluations seem to be imminent. 
There appears to be a growing awareness of the necessity for systematic 
evaluations and the unique problems they present. It is true that such 
educational spokesmen as Cronbach (1963), Scriven (1967), Stake (1967), 
and Wittrock (1966) have challenged developers to evaluate and offered 
them substantive procedural suggestions. However, since these scholars 
were not involved in developing mathematical materials, they were not 
heard. Only recently has the mathematics community been listening. Two 
documents in press, Disciplined Inquiry for Education and Recommenda- 
tions for Curriculum and Instruction Materials, should help to improve 
evaluations. The first, edited by Cronbach and Suppes (See American 
Educational Research Association, 1969) was prepared by the Committee 
on Educational Research of the prestigious National Academy of Educa- 
tion. The authors of this report argued that decision-oriented studies 
(evaluations are one kind of decision-oriented studies) have been unsatis- 
factory, and they spelled out the unique functions and conditions of 
such studies. The second document, Recommendations, was written by 
Tyler and Klein (1967) for the Curriculum Evaluation Committee of 
AERA. This report was designed as a set of guidelines, recommendations, 
and technical standards for evaluating curricula. It was deliberately 
modeled after the influential Standards for Educational and Psychological 
Tests and Manuals (Joint Committee of the American Psychological Assoc., 
American Educational Research Assoc, and National Council on Meas- 
urement in Education, 1966). 

One can safely predict that when the Review again looks at mathe- 
matics education a large number of well-conceived systematic evaluations 


will have been carried out. 


Studies Relating Learner Aptitudes and 
Abilities to Mathematics Learning 

described by Stolurow (1965), which. divides 
ividual differences from the area of learning, 
rl review of this problem as it relates. to 
mathematics is the most cogent analysis of the potential contribution the 
areas can make to each other and to the teaching of mathematics. (also 
see Walbesser, 1965). Unfortunately, this valid analysis appears in an 
obscure conference report which undoubtedly has not been read by most 
mathematics educators. The studies in this area are reviewed here in two 
categories: the identification of mathematical abilities, and the develop- 


ment of mathematical abilities. 
Mathematical Abilities 


In contrast to the large 


The ugly iron curtain 
the psychological area of ind 
still exists. Stolurow's schola: 


volume of curricular studies, only a few 
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studies have been done recently on identifying mathematical abilities. The 
classic studies by the Swedish psychologist Werdelin on mathematical 
ability (1958) and geometrical ability (1961) are still little known in this 
country. The promise in NLSMA's title (National Longitudinal Study of 
Mathematical Abilities) appears to be unfulfilled since all the initial re- 
ports (School Mathematics Study Group, 1969) are curricular comparisons. 

Correlational techniques have been used to examine some factors 
affecting ability. Hedley (1968) studied the relationship of personality 
factors and mathematical ability. She found two canonical factors, one 
which contrasted computation and clerical skills with avoidance tenden- 
cies, femininity, and social service. The second contrasted high general 
intelligence and low computation with high sensitivity and self-doubt. 
Westbrook et al. (1965) and Leton and Kim (1966) correlated various 
intellectual abilities and mathematics achievement. Factor analyses (at 
grades 4, 5, and 6 in the Westbrook et al. study and at grade 9 in the 
Leton and Kim study) revealed numerical reasoning and ability to discern 
verbal meaning to be highly correlated with achievement. 

Williams (1965) and Leiderman, Chinn, and Dunkley (1966) de- 
scribed the mathematical abilities of primary-school children. Williams 
worked with children entering kindergarten and Leiderman et al. studied 
culturally disadvantaged and advantaged kindergarten and first grade 
children, but in both investigations the variability of the populations on 
a variety of tasks related to mathematics was striking. Leiderman et al. 
found significant differences favoring advantaged over disadvantaged 
children on four of eleven measures at kindergarten and seven of eleven 
at grade 1. 

A number of investigators continue to study the relationship between 
mathematics and reading ability. Since mathematics has its own symbolism 
and syntactics, it requires its own reading skills. Several investigators 
(e.g. Smith and Heddons, 1964) employed readability formulas to analyze 
mathematics texts. Others (e.g, Kane and Hater, 1968) tried to adapt 
standard reading techniques to the readability of mathematical English. 
Call and Wiggin (1966) demonstrated that a ten-day unit on the reading 
of mathematics helped students to solve work problems. Surprisingly, 
Gilmary (1967) found that remedial reading instruction had a positive 
effect on arithmetical computation achievement. 


The Development of Mathematical Abilities 


One of the phenomena of the past decade has been the intellectual 
stimulation and volume of research studies generated by the observations 
and theories of Jean Piaget. Piaget’s vast conceptualization of human 
cognitive development is of particular import to mathematics educators 
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since most of his observations have been on mathematical tasks (quanti- 
fication, geometry, spatial relations, logic, etc.). 

A review of all the Piagetian studies that have been done is not 
possible in this chapter. Fortunately, two Canadian scholars recently pre- 
pared excellent critical reviews from quite different points of view. Sullivan 
(1967) attempted to draw the implications of Piagetian theories for educa- 
tional practice. He concluded that the contributions are more apparent 
than real because of uncritical extrapolation of Piaget's observations; 
clearly this is a fault not of Piaget but of his followers. Harrison (1969) 
carefully reviewed 80 studies and attempted an extrapolation of the find- 
ings to mathematics learning and instruction. He expressed optimism 
about the relevance of much of Piaget’s work to instruction. 


Additional References: Carroll (1963); Cronbach (1957); Klausmeier et 
al. (1969); Mehler and Bever (1967, 1968); Nuffield Mathematics Project 
(1967, 1968); Piaget (1968); Ripple and Rockcastle (1964). 


Summary 


It seems plausible that many instructional procedures in mathematics 
could be guided by appropriate utilization of information on cognitive 
individual differences, but this is not yet the case. As individualization of 
instruction and computer management become a reality, aptitude and 
ability data should become extremely useful. Perhaps in the next decade, 
cracks in the iron curtain will appear. 


Studies on Attitudes Toward Mathematics 


Although conceptual and methodological problems plague many areas 
of inquiry, they are particularly acute in the study of attitudes toward 
mathematics. One of the anticipated outcomes of the modern mathematical 
programs was that students’ attitudes toward mathematics would greatly 
improve. Although many investigators studied attitudes toward mathe- 
matics, evidence to support the claim of improved attitudes is still meager 
a decade after the new programs were introduced. 

Attitude studies have not been fruitful for many reasons. First, atti- 
tudes have been operationally defined from scores on paper-and-pencil 
tests which are beset with insurmountable validity, internal consistency, 
and score stability problems. A theoretical formulation is needed which 
conceives of attitudes as a set of moderator variables that affect the sub- 
ject’s response to mathematical situations in observable and petens 
ways. Second, most investigators use a single, global measure of attitudes 
toward mathematics. This is certainly not realistic, since there is probably 
a set of predispositions or feelings that vary from computation to problem 
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solving, etc. Third, even if researchers knew what attitudes were and 
could measure them, they would need to identify the procedures that 
might be used to modify existing attitudes. There is no reason to believe 
that the new mathematics programs were appropriately designed to modify 
the underlying feelings of students or teachers. 

Despite these problems, considerable work was done in the last decade 
on attitudes toward mathematics. Aiken (1969) prepared a careful, critical 
review of 99 of these studies. 


Studies Related to Evaluation and 
Measurement of Mathematics Achievement 


It is safe to generalize that, in most mathematics studies conducted 
during the 1960's, researchers used inappropriate or inadequate measuring 
devices to assess mathematics achievements. Since there were changes in 
content, objectives, and even in the purpose of gathering data, new tests 
were badly needed. However, most investigators continued to use tests 
developed earlier—tests designed to measure other objectives and con- 
structed to maximize individual differences for counseling purposes rather 
than to measure the new objectives and to evaluate the effectiveness of 
instructional programs. 


The time lag between changes in instructional programs and the de- 
velopment of appropriate tests is understandable, if unfortunate. Program 
developers were primarily interested in making the stimulus or content 
characteristics of mathematics valid, but not in describing the behavioral 
changes such content would produce. Most mathematicians were satisfied 
with describing their aims or goals as general declarations of intent; how- 
ever, it is essential to convert their inspirational phrases into detailed 
descriptions of behavior that can be accepted as evidence of learning. 
Considerable work was done recently on specifying behavioral objectives. 
The belief that global, individual difference tests arc inadequate sources 
of data for making program decisions about groups has led to ideas of 
mastery learning and criterion-referenced tests rather than comprehensive 
achievement and norm-referenced tests. 


Objectives 


The translation of goals into behavioral objectives has long been 
advocated by evaluators; the curriculum revolution in mathematics made 
that translation a necessity. Concurrent with the revolution the Taxonomy 
of Educational Objectives: Handbook 1, Cognitive Domain, (Bloom, 1956) 
was published. This useful classification of objectives proved to be widely 
followed in mathematics. Wood (1967), in summarizing the recent efforts 
of many mathematical groups to specify objectives, found that each owed 
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considerable debt to the Taxonomy. Such influential mathematical groups 
as the College Entrance Examination Board (1960), SMSG-NLSMA 
(Romberg and Wilson, 1968), and the group conducting the International 
Study of Mathematics Achievement (Husén, 1967) adopted classifications 
of objectives similar to that outlined in the Taxonomy. These classifications 
have been used to construct more appropriate comprehensive mathematics 
tests (Epstein, 1968), to critique existing or newly developed tests (Rom- 
berg, 1967, 1968), to be one axis of a content by process matrix for the 
development of tests for specific behaviors (Romberg and Wilson, 1969), 
and to be a classification device for the development of an item bank 
(Wood, 1967). 

Avital (1968) and Romberg (1967) attempted to validate taxonomic 
classifications with reference to mathematics learning at Grade 9. Both 
got high agreement among judges on item categorization and demonstrated 
a quasi-simplex ordering of the taxonomic categories; however, both in- 
vestigators had some problem in interpreting achievement data by taxo- 
nomic levels. Romberg found that subscales derived by factor analytic 
techniques failed to have any taxonomic or even content characteristics; 
instead, they tended to be grouped on a familiar-unfamiliar continuum. 
This finding was supported by Pruzek (1967); he compared mathema- 
ticians’ categorizations of items (content areas) from the Scholastic Achieve- 
ment Test with factorially derived categories and found no similarity 
between categorizations. Perhaps achievement is most accurately described 
by the opportunity to learn and not by objectives. Although these studies 
may cast some doubt on the validity underlying taxonomic categorization, 
the utility of the taxonomic approach is unquestionable. 

e for specifying behavioral objectives, called 


A more specific proceduri 
task analysis, has long been advocated by several men (Glaser and Klaus, 


1962; Gagné, 1967; Walbesser, 1968). However, with the exception of a 
few specific units for experimental studies, no comprehensive task analysis 
has been completed in mathematics. The study by Gagné and Paradise 
(1961) is a good example of the use of task analysis. Although it was 
not derived by task analysis, the most comprehensive set of objectives for 
a particular instrumental program is that associated with the Individually 
Prescribed Instruction (IPI) mathematics program for the elementary 
school prepared by the University of Pittsburgh Learning Research and 


Development Center (1967). 
Mastery Learning and Criterion-Referenced Tests 


Comprehensive tests given at the end of a course to compare experi- 
mental and traditional programs are almost useless for making practical 
decisions, so critical to development, about whether students have ac- 
quired the specific concept or skill taught in a lesson. Rather, precise 
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evidence is needed at the time it is taught; specific information about 
expectations and not just comparing groups is required. Such learning has 
been called mastery learning (Bloom, 1968), and such tests criterion- 
referenced tests (Glaser and Klaus, 1962). Several studies associated with 
the IPI program (Cox and Graham, 1967; Cox and Vargas, 1966; Wang 
and Lindvall, 1969) were investigations of the utility of CRT's for mastery 
learning as well as of some of the methodological problems (like item 
selection) associated with the procedure. One of the problems with CRT's, 
namely appropriate sampling of test items from a well-specified domain, 
was examined by Hively, Patterson, and Page (1969). The area of mastery 
learning and criterion-referenced tests is just now becoming of interest to 
many measurement specialists, In the next few years substantial work will 
undoubtedly be done on this area, Additionally, prospects look bright for 
the development of achievement tests reflecting changes in mathematics 
education as those changes are made. 


Additional References: Cahen, Romberg, and Zwirner (1968); Gorth 
(1969); Gray (1966); Heimer (1966); Walbesser and Carter (1969). 


Other Areas of Research 


Like all categorization schemes, the eight categories listed at the be- 
ginning of the chapter will not encompass all studies. In particular, com- 
parative education studies and programatic research, now receiving greater 


demonstrates the feasibility of a large-scale international study of educa- 
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tional problems; however, the educational value of the findings is not as 
clear. The goal of the project was to identify social and educational prac- 
tices that influence students’ achievement in mathematics, information of 
value for educational planning and curriculum development. Extreme 
care was taken to include a representative sample of schools from each 
country. Although the authors recognized that the study was correlational 
and did not allow causal relationships to be identified, the discussions 
and conclusions frequently betray an uncritical acceptance of certain 
causal interpretations. The most interesting finding was that students’ 
opportunity to learn the test materials (as judged by their teachers) cor- 
related very highly (.95) with the between-country differences in mean 
achievement, although the magnitude of the observed differences in per- 
formance among students in different countries was considerable. If the 
differences were primarily due to the opportunity to learn the ideas in- 
cluded on the test, then the differences among countries are only a function 
of the differences in the curriculum and not in other types of social or 
educational practices. Although the results are somewhat clouded by the 
extreme redundancy in reporting results and the possibly inadequate 
procedures for analyzing the data, the two-volume report describes a 
major international accomplishment. 

A second but quite different interesting international project is the 
new series of translations of Russian works on research in mathematics 
education (Kilpatrick and Wirszup, 1969). The first two of the fifteen 
volumes which are in preparation are currently available. Volume I in- 
cludes an introductory paper by N. A. Menchinskaya, “Fifty Years of 
Soviet Instructional Psychology,” which is a fairly recent (1967) general 
survey of the literature. The books will contain one or more articles under 
general headings such as the Learning of Mathematical Concepts, the 
Structure of Mathematical Ability, and Problem Solving in Geometry. 
These translations should provide valuable information to researchers 
about significant work being done in a different culture. 


Trends in Research in Mathematics Education 


Speculations about what will happen in the future are always diffi- 
cult. However, by projecting current work and considering the pronounce- 
ments and concerns of leaders in the field, certain trends become apparent. 
First, the largest percentage of recent studies are Ph.D. dissertations, and 
the number of these being done each year is increasing. In 1964, 75 
doctoral dissertations in mathematics education were reported in Disserta- 
tion Abstracts (Summers, 1967); Mangrum and Morris (1969) found 
97 theses in 1966; and Weaver (1969) reported 157 theses for 1968—an 
increase over 1964 of more than 100%. Two of the serious problems in 
the field are that few of the theses have been published and that few 
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researchers have done work beyond their doctoral study. Mathematics 
education can be a mature field only if its research is widely disseminated 
and investigators continue to do research. Theses provide most students 
with their first chance to do research. The quality of such research is 
often not high, but doing a thesis is a learning experience. The most 
talented students should continue to do research. Unfortunately, the types 
of position available to people in mathematics education militate against 
continued rescarch. Teacher preparation, curriculum development, and 
service to local schools are rewarded, but research is not. Fortunately, 
this situation is beginning to change. Leaders in the field are pointing to 
the growing awareness of the need for research. For example, three recent 
conferences dealt specifically with needed research. Fehr (1966) sum- 
marized a conference held in 1965 which dealt with unsolved problems 
and with the methods, resources, and means to investigate these problems. 
The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics and the University of 
Georgia (Hooton, 1967) sponsored a more ambitious conference dealing 
specifically with learning, teaching, and curricular problems. Long (1968) 
summarized a conference held by mathematicians at Cornell University 
who dealt primarily with the question of what should constitute a doctoral 
thesis in mathematics education for people majoring in mathematics, Out- 
side of such conferences, a number of influential members of the mathe- 
matics education community have spoken out rather strongly on the need 
for research (E. G. Begle, 1968; Patrick Suppes, 1967; and Joseph Scandura, 
1967). 

There also were efforts to coordinate work in the field. The National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM) Research Advisory Com- 
mittee sponsored a research monograph, cosponsored the Georgia Con- 
ference on Needed Research in Mathematics Education, established 
research sections at its annual meetings, and most recently sponsored 
a new journal designed specifically for researchers in the fields of mathe- 
matical education (see below), Within the AERA, a Special Interest Group 
in Mathematics Education was formed in 1968 and sponsored paper read- 
ing sessions and a symposium at the 1969 AERA Annual Meeting. 

One outcome of the recent interest in research in mathematics educa- 
tion is the appearance of new publications for research reporting. In the 
past The Mathematics Teacher and The Arithmetic Teacher, prepared 
primarily for classroom teachers by the NCTM, published the largest 
percentage of articles dealing specifically with mathematics education. 
The first issue of NCTM’s Journal for Research in Mathematics Education 
(David C. Johnson, editor), mentioned above, appeared in the Fall of 
1969. Investigations in Mathematics Education from SMSG, edited by 
J. Fred Weaver, will provide abstracts of major published research on 
mathematics education in the United States, Educational Studies in Mathe- 
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matics, edited by Henry Freudenthal, is a new international journal pub- 
lished in Holland for educational leaders rather than teachers, The 
Journal of Structural Learning, first published in June 1969, is not solely 
for mathematics education, although its editor, Z. P. Dienes, and many 
of its editorial staff are members of the mathematics community. By giving 
more visibility to research results, these new publications should help to 
keep mathematicians in the research field. 

Four trends in the progress of mathematics education research are 
apparent. First, there will be more programatic research, Concerted efforts 
will be made by researchers working in a setting which provides both 
time and resources for investigating problems from a long-range perspec- 
tive. Second, there will be more and better basic research. Much pro- 
gramatic research will deal with basic problems about human acquisition 
of concepts and skills. Third, as stated earlier there will be better cur- 
riculum evaluations. Fourth, there will be better tests developed for use 
in mathematics education. 
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8: CONDITIONS OF LEARNING IN MATHEMATICS: 
SEQUENCE THEORY DEVELOPMENT 


Ralph T. Heimer* 


Pennsylvania State University 


The purposes of this chapter are 1) to identify and describe research 
and development efforts that appear to be fruitful in the development of 
adequate sequency theory in mathematics learning and 2) to suggest 
potentialy productive approaches to further the development of fruitful 
sequence theory. 


Definition of Terms 


Conditions of learning refers to the external conditions that are de- 
liberately established and manipulated by the instructor, author, or pro- 
gramer. Classes of external conditions of potential importance include 
sequence, mode of communication, feedback to the student, response mode, 
and the like. 

The structure of an object is defined by specifying its elements and 
their interrelationships. An analysis of structure provides no information 
about the relations of the object under consideration to other objects. Any 
description of structure is relative to certain elements (units) which are 
treated as devoid of structure on the particular occasion of description; 
on a different occasion and in a different context, the structure of those 
basic elements or units may be taken into account (Russell, 1962). 


In this chapter the structure of content (e.g, mathematics course 
content) is specified. Since content is a term used inconsistently in educa- 
tion, the elemental units of analysis of content structure vary greatly. 
Gagné (1967a) specified curricular structure (i.e., content structure) in 
terms of competencies or behaviors to be attained; Hickey and Newton 
(1964) gave substance to their analysis-synthesis plane of the “knowledge 
space” by displaying a tree-graph connecting concepts and subconcepts 
or conceptual elements; this tree-graph display operates as content structure. 

The connotation of content structure may include curricular or in- 


structional considerations that do not characterize the expressions “struc- 
ture of a discipline,” or “logical structure” of a body of knowledge. Schwab 


*Drs. John J. Lottes, Texas Christian University, and John Withall, Pennsylvania State 
University, assisted Dr. Heimer in the preparation of this chapter. 
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(1961) identified the two components of the structure of a discipline as | 
1) a body of concepts which define its subject matter and control its in- 
quiries and 2) as the methodology for achieving the goals of the discipline. 
The logical structure of mathematics refers to a system of terms, formula- 
tion rules, axioms, transformation rules, and theorems. Logical structure 
and structure of a discipline overlap greatly in mathematics. Content 
structure accounts for one or both of these, and typically also accounts 
Tor instructional considerations. 

Instructional sequence means the order in which the learner interacts 
with units of content. In relating instructional sequence to content struc- 
ture, Hickey and Newton (1964, p. 9) saw the problem on instructional 
sequencing as weaving a "thread up and down, back and forth, through 
the knowledge space." Briggs (1968) and Gagné (1967a) proposed in- 
structional sequences that require the pupil to follow a particular kind of 
path through a content structure. Fundamental to each of the above cited 
positions are the assumptions that instructional sequence is most fruit- 
fully formulated and evaluated in conjunction with content structure and 
that instructional sequence specifies the way in which the content structure 
is traversed by the learner. 


The Nature and Importance of Sequence Theory Development 


Every effort to construct curricula in mathematics demands decisions 
about structuring the content and designing and ordering instructional 
tasks. Unfortunately, at present there are few precise, coherent, and 
empirically testable sets of hypotheses for identifying and guiding those 
instructional decisions. There are no well-formulated theories of instruc- 
tion, In short, there are no adequate teaching algorithms. 

Two technical developments have dramatically sharpened the focus 
on the problems of structure and sequence and their interrelationships: 
programed instruction (PI) and computer assisted instruction (CAI). The 
development of instructional sequences in PI and CAI contexts requires 
extensive preplanning by the course author, Even digressions from a basic 
core sequence must be preplanned. Furthermore, the most universal in- 
sistence upon precise identification of behavioral objectives and the com- 
plementary requirement of adequate evaluation of instruction impose a 
requirement upon the author that the instructional sequences work. At 
present, a PI or CAI course author can not avoid making a multitude of 
ad hoc decisions about structure and sequence. Since decisions can not 
be ignored or avoided, adequate sources of guidance must be established. 

One source of guidance would be the development of adequate teach- 
ing algorithms for mathematics. Hull (1966, p. 1) informally described an 
algorithm as "a procedure for solving a problem. Usually one has in mind 
a class of problems, and the algorithm is a procedure which can be applied 
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to any member of the class, not to just one particular problem. An im- 
portant requirement is that the individual steps in an algorithm must 
be completely unambiguous. Moreover, the algorithm must always produce 
the solution to the problem, and it must do so in a finite number of steps." 
Thus, designing a teaching algorithm requires specifying a procedure for 
constructing an instructional sequence so a given class of objectives will 
be attained, if some specified set of circumstances prevail (e.g, for a 
particular type of content structure, learner status, etc.) A final require- 
ment for an adequate teaching algorithm on sequence is that efficiency 
of an instructional sequence constructed under the algorithm is "guaran- 
teed" under some well-defined conditions; this implies that it is possible 
to subject the teaching algorithm to empirical test. 


Bounds of the Review 


Scientific inquiry involves 1) theory development, which includes 
setting forth variables, relating variables to form hypotheses, and relating 
hypotheses to form theory and 2) evaluating the theory that has been 
formulated. Karl Popper (1961) suggested four ways to evaluate a scien- 
tific system (theory): judging the logical consistency of the system, judging 
the logical form of the system, judging the system by comparing it with 
other systems to determine its potential contribution to the field of study, 
and judging whether predictions derived from the system are supported 
by empirical observation. 

The formulation and evaluation of theory provide the framework for 
the selection and examination of inquiries relevant to structure and se- 
quence in mathematics instruction. Consequently, major attempts at such 
theoretical formulations and their evaluation were given first priority in 
this chapter. Also included in this chapter are a number of investigations 
that were judged to introduce variables of potential worth, present some 
methodological ideas about how to develop sequence theory, or provide 
evaluative methods of special interest. The selection of studies for this 
chapter has been further restricted to those that were instructor (program- 
er, author, investigator) controlled and involved preplanned construction 
of instructional strategies and curriculum materials. 


Major Theoretical Formulations 


Gagné’s Hierarchical Structure and Sequencing 


Gagné’s idea of a learning hierarchy and its many ramifications for 
the analysis and development of instructional actions is important in the 
study of sequencing. Gagné (1968, p. 5) characterized learning hierarchies 
as “an ordered set of intellectual skills such that each entity generates 
a substantial amount of positive transfer to the learning of a not-previously - 
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acquired higher-order capability." He also wrote that "the learning of 
each entity also requires the recall of relevant verbalizable knowledge, 
which, however, is not itself represented in the hierarchy" (p. 6). This 
last statement represents an important refinement—or at least a clarifica- 
tion—of Gagné's (1962) original ideas about learning hierarchies, 


Some of the important assumptions supporting Gagné's (1967b, p. 177) 
ideas about learning hierarchies are: 


l. Any human task may be analyzed into a set of component 
tasks which are quite distinct from each other in terms of 
the experimental operations needed to produce them. 

2. These task components are mediators of the final task per- 
formance, that is, their presence insures positive transfer to 
a final performance, and their absence reduces such transfer 
to near zero. 

3. The basic principles of training design consist of: (a) identi- 
fying the component tasks of a final performance; (b) insuring 
that each of these component tasks is fully achieved; and (c) 
arranging the total learning situation in a sequence which will 
insure optimal mediational effects from one component to 
another. 


These statements certainly imply a set of principles which would 
have very different names from those we are now most familiar 
with. They are concerned with such things as task analysis, intra- 
task transfer, component task achievement, and sequencing as 
important variables in learning and consequently in training. 
These principles are not set in opposition to the traditional princi- 
ples of learning, such as reinforcement, differentiation of task 
elements, familiarity, and so on, and do not deny their relevance, 
only their relative importance. 


A critical analysis of the nature and role of learning hierarchies gives 
rise to a number of serious issues which need to be explored: 1) How 
is a learning hierarchy constructed and under what conditions is one 
considered valid? 2) What is the relationship between an hypothesized 
learning hierarchy and the associated presentation sequence for instruc- 
tion? 3) What are the “intellectual skills” that make up a learning hier- 
archy? 4) What is the connection, if any, between the (logical) structure 
of the content and the design of the associated learning hierarchy? 


In response to the first question, Gagné (1968, p. 3) suggested that 
for each task encountered, one simply ask, “What would the individual 
already have to know how to do in order to learn this new capability 
simply by being given verbal instructions?” The validity of the resulting 
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hierarchy needs to be tested, and Gagné (1967a) and others suggested 
two testing methods: 1) to check out empirically the individual hypotheses 
about transfer represented by the hierarchy and 2) to work with the 
entire hierarchy. Š 

In terms of theoretical considerations about learning hierarchies, 
Gagné (1963, p. 624) hypothesized that “an individual will not be able 
to learn a particular topic if he has failed to achieve any of the subordinate 
topics that support it.” This hypothesis was tested in several studies (Gagné 
and Paradise, 1961; Gagné, 1962; and Gagné et al., 1962); one procedure 
employed was to administer an examination immediately after the instruc- 
tional program to establish pass-fail scores for each of the components of 
the learning hierarchy. Pass-fail patterns were defined that were considered 
to be either consistent or not consistent with the hypothesis or indicative 
of a weak instructional program. The ratio of the number of observed 
patterns consistent with the hypothesis to the total number of observed 
patterns was formed. In no instance was a ratio of less than .91 reported, 
which seems to provide some support for the hierarchy hypothesis. 

Merrill (1965) reported a study that seemingly offers contrary evi- 
dence. He tested the hypothesis that learning and retention of a hierarchi- 
cal task are facilitated by mastering each successive component of the 
hierarchy before continuing in the instructional program. Merrill insured 
mastery by channeling a student who erred on any particular component 
into a two-stage correction/review procedure. The results of his study seem 
to indicate that it is not necessary to master one level before proceeding 
to the next. Briggs (1968) suggested, however, that Merrill's task analysis 
might be faulty, and this raises a thorny research issue. It does not appear 
to be logically sound to frame and attempt to test hypotheses about 
characteristics of learning hierarchies in the absence of establishing bases 
for deciding when one has a learning hierarchy and when one does not. 
Otherwise, for every hypothesis the investigator has the option of deciding 
whether the learning hierarchy was valid or invalid. This, of course, is 
unacceptable. 

About the connection between a learnin rc 
presentation sequence, Gagné (1968, p. 5) wrote: “I am not sure that a 
learning hierarchy is supposed to represent a presentation sequence for 
instruction in an entirely uncomplicated way. Presumably, there should 
be some relation between an ordered set of intellectual skills and an 
ordering of a sequence of presentation of a set of frames or topics in an 
instructional program.” Others have not been quite so guarded in their 
interpretation of the role of the learning hierarchy for developing instruc- 
tional sequences. Briggs (1968, p. 6), in discussing the learning hierarchy 
presented in the Gagné and Paradise (1961) article stated that “These 
subordinate competencies . . . must be taught in a particular sequence 


g hierarchy and the associated 
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(with some options within layers of the pyramid) rather than in a random 
sequence. . . .” i 

Gagné (1968, p. 4) wrote that the “intellectual skills” which make | 
up a learning hierarchy are what some writers call "cognitive strategies 
. .. What they are not is just as important. They are not entities of 
verbalized knowledge. I have found that when deriving them, one must j| 
carefully record statements of ‘what the individual can do,’ and just as | 
carefully avoid statements about ‘what the individual knows’.” 

The connection, if any, between the (logical) structure of the content 
and the design of the associated learning hierarchy seems to be best 
characterized at the present time as a “blur.” There is most assuredly - 
an intimate relationship between “what an individual can do" and “what 
an individual knows," but there is a conspicuous absence of information 
about this relationship in the literature. 

‘It is interesting to note that the learning hierarchy idea—however im- _ 
precisely defined and inadequately verified it may be—is already being - 
widely used as a cornerstone for developing instructional sequences in 
mathematics. In the TRAC (Teaching Research Automated Classroom) 
procedure described by Kersh (1967), two hierarchies are constructed: a | 
knowledge hierarchy which is obtained by asking what the learner must 
know, and a complex behavior hierarchy which is obtained by asking what - 
the learner must do to acquire the knowledge and the complex behavior. — 
The instructional sequence, then, apparently is designed to conform to © 
these hierarchies; that is, the role of these hierarchies in sequencing seems 
to be taken as axiomatic. The curriculum development efforts of the IPI 
(Individually Prescribed Instruction) Project apparently also have been - 
heavily influenced by the learning hierarchy idea. Bolvin (1968, p. 238, — 
239), in discoursing on the implications of the individualization of in- | 
struction for curriculum and instructional design, stated that “Curriculum 
design relates to the determination of behavioral objectives selected on ~ 
the basis of philosophy of education and the structure of the subject matter 
under consideration. . . . Precisely stated objectives permit the analysis of © 
the behaviors required as prerequisites to a given objective. This analysis — 
serves as a guide to the curriculum designer in sequencing and ordering — 
the objectives." In connection with the problem of ordering objectives, - 
Bolvin (p. 40) suggested that the technique of task analysis is useful in the 
sense that "it serves as a guide to determining what objectives are useful 
in attaining another objective." Moreover, he said: "By grouping these. 
related tasks under general characteristics it is possible for the teacher 
and the student to focus both on the individual objective and the larger. 
and more integrating experience." Once a sequence has been established 
in conformance with the foregoing ideas, Bolvin asserted that a major 
question that must be asked is whether the sequence will, for certain A 
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learners, permit variations. Presumably this is to be determined empirically. 
The impact of Gagné's theory about learning hierarchies on the curriculum 
construction being done by IPI is unmistakable. 

A careful analysis of the literature on learning hierarchies—as de- 
scribed by Gagné—and their role in the development of presentation 
sequences makes the following conclusions seem tenable: 1) there are no 
well-defined algorithms for producing learning hierarchies; 2) the con- 
nection between the (logical) structure of the knowledge and the associated. 
learning hierarchy has not yet been adequately explored; and 3) the role 
of learning hierarchies in the development of presentation sequences is 
unclear. 


Suppes's Mathematical Models and Sequencing 


Suppes has been another substantial contributor to the development 
of theoretical constructs with implications for sequencing in mathematics, 
Of primary importance are his mathematical models that deal with vari- 
ables potentially important in the design of presentation sequences. Suppes 
also made important attempts to conceptualize some of the psychological 
variables that are used and discussed in the literature, but which have 
resisted adequate definition. 

Suppes's mathematical models cover a broad range of phenomena and 
vary widely in sophistication. There is no question, however, that many 
of his models fit nicely under the "sequencing" rubric. 

Suppes, like Gagné, subscribes to the idea of the importance of ac- 
counting for content structure in the study of learning and sequencing. 
Suppes, Hyman and Jerman (1966, p. 160) stated: “In the cognitive 
domain mathematics provides one of the clearest examples of complex 
learning and performance, for the structure of the subject itself provides 
numerous constraints on any adequate theory.” A substantial amount of 
Suppes’s work reflects the attitude contained in the following statement 
(Suppes, 1966, p. 145): 

For anyone interested in the psychological foundations of mathe- 

matical concept formation it is natural to ask what is the sort of 

connection that holds between the logical structure of mathe- 
matical concepts and the psychological processes of acquisition of 

the concept. As far as I know, not very much has been written 

in the psychological literature about this kind of question. My 

present view, based partly on our experiments and partly on con- 

jecture, is that the psychological stratification of mathematical 
concepts will seldom, if ever, do violence to the logical structure 

of these concepts; but it will markedly deviate from the mathe- 

matical analysis of the same concepts with respect to the amount 

of detail that must be considered. 
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Suppes reported (1966) details of a study done in collaboration with 
Rose Ginsburg on the effects of training children on identity of ordered 
sets before training them on identity of unordered sets. In analyzing the 
finding that this particular sequence effected negative transfer, Suppes 
suggested that the result was not surprising since certain principles of 
interference have been confirmed under conditions of paired-associate 
learning. In the same discussion he (1966, p. 145) wrote: *The interesting 
question is: Can we more sharply identify the point of negative transfer 
in terms of a structure of subconcepts?" The importance of this particular 
study is that it supports the connection between content structure and 
sequence which both Suppes and Gagné have hypothesized. Also, it pro- 
vides evidence that learning tasks can be arranged in a way that gives rise 
to negative transfer, a situation that an adequate theory of sequencing 
must consider. 

Examples of Suppes's mathematical models that have fairly direct im- 
plications for sequencing are his “Process Models for Arithmetic" and 
"Constant Error Rate Models" (1967). In the case of the former, he 
constructed a multi-linear regression model which has been adapted to 
the problem of predicting the observed difficulty exhibited by students 
on various types of items from a particular class of fourth grade addition 
problems. Three structural variables are used in the model: MAGSUM— 
magnitude of the sum; MAGSMALL—magnitude of the smallest addend; 
and MSTEPS— the number of steps in a very explicit analysis of the al- 
gorithm a student would probably use in solving the problem. Data col- 
lected to test the model reveal an adequate, though far from perfect, fit. 

Suppes did not explicitly indicate his rationale for wanting to make 
predictions of this sort, but potential applications are obvious in the im- 
plementation of the “strands” program he and his colleagues (Suppes, 
Jerman, and Dow, 1968) developed. Another possible use is in the appli- 
cation of his “Constant Error Rate” models (1967). The rationale under- 
lying these latter models is to organize curriculum materials so the error 
rate is kept constant as the student learns to deal with more and more 
difficult items. Such a procedure appears to be at variance with common 
school practices. However, the “Constant Error Rate” model is under de- 
velopment and has not yet been experimentally validated. 


Suppes also designed a multiple-linear regression model for predicting 
observed response latencies for the same class of addition problems men- 
tioned earlier. Success in prediction of response latency was comparable 
to that achieved in predicting observed difficulty. Suppes, Hyman and 
Jerman (1966, p. 163) stated: 


From the standpoint of analysis of performance, latencies are in 
many respects more important as a source of information to the 
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theorist than as response data. This is particularly true of any 
studies devoted to skill after a good deal of learning has taken 
place. As some of the data reported here show and as one would 
expect anyway on a priori grounds, the range of latencies ob- 
served in a group shows systematic variation in a way that clearly 
reflects a measure of item difficulty. What is ultimately desired 
in this case is the kind of model that can predict from the struc- 
ture of an item the process a subject must go through in finding 
the correct response. 


The suggestion seems to be that response latencies may be a good 
device for determining the nature of the cognitive strategies students use 
lor solving certain classes of problems. This information could have sig- 
nificant implications for sequencing. Suppes and Groen (1966) tested 
five models of possible strategies used by first graders in solving addition 
problems of the type m + n = __ where m + n £ 5, m = 0, and n = 0. 
Of the models examined, the one which corresponds to choosing the 
larger of the two addends, m and n, and counting by 1’s from that point— 
using the remaining addend—to reach the desired sum seemed to best 
fit the data. No claim was made by the authors that this procedure was 
the one generally employed by the students, but the study does indicate 
how latencies might be employed to provide fruitful information for the 
study of sequencing. 


Other Theoretical Formulations and Research on Sequencing 


Advance Organizers 


Ausubel’s position on learning hierarchies and sequencing seems close 
to Gagné's; Ausubel (1963, p. 86) stated: “Most complex tasks, particularly 
those that are sequential in nature, can be analyzed into a hierarchy of 
component learning sets or units. . . . sequential organization of nue 
matter can be very effective, since each new increment of knowle ge 
serves as an anchoring post for subsequent learning. This presupposes, 3 
course, that the preceding step is always clear, stable and well organized. 
If it is not, the learning of all subsequent steps is jeopardized. Hence 
new material in the sequence should never be introduced until all viri 
steps are thoroughly mastered." It would seem, therefore, bos vidi [3 
views specific topics in a curriculum as advance organizers—of a kind— 
for subsequent related topics. Ausubel’s research with advance organizers 
is well known and has been widely reported. Merrill and Stolurow (1966) 
hypothesized that (a) subjects who received a hierarchical pw cii 
(summary prior to test section) would make fewer errors during enning 
and subsequent testing than would subjects who received a problem- 
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oriented presentation of the same task (summary after and related to each 
question) and (b) that subjects who were presented a general review or 
a specific review when they made errors would make fewer errors during 
learning and subsequent testing than would subjects who were given 
only the correct answer. Their results supported the first hypothesis and 
the specific review part of the second hypothesis. The authors contended 
that the foregoing findings lent "support to Ausubel's (1963) recommenda- 
tion for the use of advance organizers and to Gagné’s (1965) assumption 
that hierarchical tasks should be presented level by level." 

Ausubel, Robbins and Blake (1957) reported another study involving 
meaningful school material They concluded that interpolated learning 
of material substantively similar, but not identical, to the original learn- 
ing task does not result in retroactive inhibition; it induces as much retro- 
active facilitation as identical repetition of the learning material. However, 
questions about the nature and use of advance organizers in mathematics 
instruction have been raised by several investigators. Woodward (1966) 
suggested that Ausubel's criteris for an advance organizer were not well 
defined, and hence, judgments involved in the construction of particular 
advance organizers were extremely subjective. Scandura and Wells (1967, 
p. 295) stated: “By advance organizer, then what Ausubel seems to be 
referring to is a general non-technical overview or outline in which the 
non-essentials of the to-be-learned material are ignored. Such introductory 
material has typicaly proved easier to learn than the more technical 
material that follows." They (p. 296) added "Presenting mathematical 
abstractions, on the other hand, normally involves the use of words or 
symbols having no referential meaning for the naive student. For this 
reason, descriptions of concrete models of abstract mathematical ideas, 
although the models themselves involve extraneous features, may be more 
readily interpretable than formal presentations of the corresponding ab- 
stract ideas in terms of the underlying definitions and axioms." 


Scrambled vs. Ordered Sequence 


The research literature contains a number of studies about the effects 
of scrambling *ordered" sequences, but the purposes of these studies have 
not always been clear and their over-all results have not been conclusive. 
Roe, Case, and Roe (1962) reported a comparative study in which a 71- 
item program on elementary probability was presented to two groups; one 
group received the program in its normal ordered form, and one received 
a scrambled version of it. A criterion test was administered to each student 
immediately upon completing the program. There were no significant 
differences reported on time required for learning, error score during learn- 
ing, criterion test score, or time required for criterion test. In a subsequent 
study, Roe (1962) reported contrary results with an extended version of 
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the probability program mentioned earlier in which a random sequence 
group performed significantly worse on learning time, errors made during 
learning and on post learning test scores. Roe (1962, p. 409) concluded 
that "careful sequencing of items has a significant effect on student per- 
formance, at least for programs of some length and complexity." 

Payne, Krathwohl and Gordon (1967, p. 125) stated: “No one seems 
to doubt that were one to scramble a whole course that learning would be 
retarded, so that in part, the size of the unit in which sequence is destroyed 
is a factor. . . . there may be a continuum of dependence on sequence. At 
one extreme of the continuum, scrambling may have no effect on learning 
a set of spelling words which has no logical structure. At the other ex- 
treme, scrambling would be expected to result in considerable decrease in 
learning if the learning of one concept were prerequisite to learning the 
next in a logical hierarchy." In a study designed to test the foregoing 
assumption, Payne et al. (1967) examined the effect of scrambling upon 
the learning of three programs which varied in the judged logical inter- 
relatedness of the material in each program from low to fairly high. Both 
immediate and delayed retention tests were administered. It was hypothe- 
sized that the effect of scrambling would be greatest for those programs 
dealing with topics having the most internal logical development. This 
hypothesis was not confirmed by the data, however. The investigators 
cited a number of possible sources of bias that were not accounted for by 
the study: redundancy (i.e, the extent to which a frame consists of suf- 
ficient information to stand alone), repetition of material in frames so 
scrambling still is likely to leave at least one frame with cues to the 
meaning of others, etc. 

Pyatte (1969) argued that the lack of more definitive information 
about the effect of sequence changes on variables such as achievement, 
retention, and transfer could be attributed in part to a neglect of clear 
specification of what an ordered sequence of materials is to be; this lack 


makes it impossible to decide whether a sequence purported to be ordered 


does meet this condition, and whether a scrambled version of the sequence 
Pyatte (1969) con- 


fails to meet it. In an attempt to follow up this idea, 
ducted a study in which he defined an ordered sequence as structured or 
hierarchical. Assuming that in the hierarchy each point. provides positive 
transfer to the next point, he considered the extent to which positive trans- 
fer was acting within a program as a measure of the extent to which the 
program was hierarchical, and, hence, ordered. His study was designed 
io provide a check on the effectiveness of the instructional materials, to 
provide a check on the ordered (structured) materials by examining the 
differences between these and the unordered (unstructured) materials, 
and to test the hypothesis that no differences in achievement or transfer 
would be found between students taking the structured materials and 
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those taking the unstructured materials. Pyatte reported that both versions 
of the instructional unit were judged effective; the structured unit was 
judged to have the defined structure, and the unstructured unit was judged 
not to have it; and no significant differences were found between the 
means on achievement or transfer for students taking the structured unit 
and those taking the unstructured unit. Among the statistically significant 
findings of the study was evidence that students of high basic ability 
reach higher levels of achievement and transfer knowledge than students 
of low basic ability, regardless of mode of program. In concluding his 
analysis of the study, Pyatte (1969, p. 260) stated that “the effects of 
sequence on learning measures should at this time be abandoned in favor 
of attempts to write programs which conform to a defined pattern and 
to develop the appropriate tools for testing these programs. .. . Having 
batteries of such well-defined programs, one then would be equipped with 
the requisite tools for answering questions about the type of program and 
its effects on such measures as achievement, retention, and transfer." 


Structure and Traversing Rules 


An interesting early attempt to develop a system for the programer 
to follow in structuring sequences was the Ruleg system described by 
Evans, Homme and Glaser (1962). Glaser (1962, p. 70) stated that this 
system is “one rough attempt to analyze a knowledge domain, prior to the 
development of an instructional program, to facilitate the preparation 
of such a program." The Ruleg technique involves the preparation of 
a matrix of "rules" which is intended to yield all possible permutations 
of rules and principles to be included in a program sequence. In a crude 
way, such a matrix provides information about content structure and 
possibilities for ordering it. The matrix also could serve as a good source 
of ideas for formulating instructional hypotheses and documentation pro- 
cedures. In a study designed to test the feasibility of using the Ruleg system 
to construct a program by "formula," Evans, Glaser and Homme (1962, 
p. 451) reported that "Systematically constructed programs can produce, 
in less learning time, criterion performance comparable with that of a 
less systematic program.” The instructional programs used in the fore- 
going study were designed to teach the construction of short deductive 
proofs in symbolic logic. 

In a study reported by Newton and Hickey (1965), sequence was 
specified with respect to a tree-graph structuring of concepts and sub- 
concepts. Three variables were investigated: order or placement of a sub- 
concept relative to other subconcepts to be learned; position—learning all 
subconcepts first or learning them as they were needed; and directionality 
—whether the statement of the principle or rule which defines a concept 
is presented before or after the meaning (or generality) of the principle 
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being developed. In summarizing the results, the authors reported that 
the foregoing sequence variables did not influence the number of errors 
made during learning; that performance was faster when principles were 
stated first and when subconcepts were learned together rather than 
separately; and that the subjects made significantly poorer scores on a 
multiple-choice criterion test under conditions in which the subconcepts 
were most remote from the point where they were integrated to form the 
major concept. Hickey and Newton (1964) also constructed a potentially 
fruitful framework for the study of structure and sequence; they set 
forth a set of eight hypotheses that are worthy of examination and fur- 
ther development. 

Scandura (1966a, 1966b, 1966c) conducted a set of three experiments 
on elfects of structurally-related classes of prior learning on familiar 
and transfer problem solving. Independent variables were: content struc- 
ture, prerequisites (components of the content structure) available to 
the subjects, practice on prerequisite components, practice on criterion 
problem-solving tasks, presentation order, and amount of prelearned pre- 
requisite material. The learning material involved card tasks similar to 
those common in studies of concept formulation. Significant effects were 
attributed to presentation order, prerequisite information, and prerequisite 
practice on problem-solving performance under certain circumstances, Of 
particular interest was Scandura’s effort to carefully construct and expli- 
cate the content structure and to take that structure into account in ex- 
amining outcomes. 

Reynolds et al. (1964) studied the variables of repetition and spaced 
review, and in a statement of rationale for the study asserted that "An 
understanding of the effect of these variables upon learning from a pro- 
gramed sequence would have important consequences for the construction 
of programed materials, particularly if a set of rules could be established 
regarding the optimal use of each variable" (p. 1). The findings included: 
spaced review produced significant increases in learning which persisted, 
and even increased over a three-week retention interval, and repetition 
did not produce increased learning or retention. 

Short and Haughey (1967) conducted a study to evaluate ‘two con- 
trasting sequencing strategies for teaching multiple-discrimination tasks 
and to determine if these strategies give consistently different results when 
they are applied to different subject matter presented in Rp lege 
The two sequencing strategies were: multiple concept, ed iden rl 
presenting simple descriptions of several related concepts at t è eginning 
and then gradually introducing increasingly complex materia i pertaining 
to all of these concepts, and single concept, which consisted o dee 
one concept at a time and proceeding from a simple description of the 
concept to a more complex description of it. Only after the concept has 
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been presented in all its detail and complexity is another concept intro- 
duced. The authors reported that in using science materials, students who 
received the multiple concept sequence performed significantly better than 
those who received the single concept sequence; no significant differences 
were found in the comparisons of the foregoing teaching strategies when 
the students were using language arts materials. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


It seems reasonable to conclude that the extent of substantive knowl- 
edge about construction of efficient instructional sequences in mathematics 
is at present desperately sparse. Not nearly enough is known about the 
connection between the logical structure of the knowledge and the psy- 
chological processes involved in acquiring the knowledge. Adequate teach- 
ing algorithms which specify the steps to be taken in order to construct 
an instructional sequence in the presence of a given set of educational 
ends and a given set of circumstances, and with some assurance of effi- 
ciency, do not exist. The systematic and disciplined programs of research 
and development necessary to construct, evaluate and refine potentially 
fruitful algorithms have not yet. been developed. 

To engage in fruitful research on sequence, certain conditions must 
be met. One of these is the capability of replication of investigations over 
different occasions of instruction and over different content. There must 
also be developed long-term purposeful and coherent strategies for sequence 
theory construction and evaluation. Unfortunately, a careful analysis of 
the research on sequencing provides little evidence that either of these 
requirements has been adequately dealt with. 
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9: ACTIVITY LEARNING 


Thomas E. Kieren* 
University of Alberta 


This review of activity learning in 
mathematics covers publications from January 1964 through December 
1968. In the context of this article activity learning is taken to mean 
school learning settings in which the learner develops mathematical con- 
cepts through active participation. This process may involve the manipu- 
lation of physical materials, the use of games, or partaking in experiments 
with physical objects. Theory and research on the effects of this type of 
activity will be discussed in this article under manipulative learning. 

The second form of activity learning discussed here is presented 
under the rubric of discovery learning. In this form of learning, the 
student actively engages in the process of forming mathematical ideas for 
himself, but does not necessarily use any physical devices in learning 
mathematics. This review is generally restricted to those studies concerned 
with classroom instruction in mathematics; it does not include research 
conducted basically for psychological considerations. 

There were quite a number of empirical studies, particularly in dis- 
covery learning, in which comparatively standard research methodology 
was used. However, much of the research in manipulative learning in 
mathematics would fit into Johnson’s (1966) categories of action-natural- 
istic or philosophical research. 

The discovery research reviewed was centered on the North American 
continent. However, development and research work in manipulative ma- 
terial and games-oriented learning in mathematics seem to be worldwide 
in scope (Weaver, 1967). Work has been completed in England (E. 
Biggs, 1965, 1968), France (Glaymann, 1967), Australia (J. Biggs, 1965; 
Golding, 1968), and in the Canary Islands (Capparros and Delgado, 1967) 
as well as in the United States and Canada. 


Discovery Teaching and Learning in Mathematics 


ished written work defending or attacking 


Th lack of publi 
MEE ods of instruction. As Cronbach (1966) 


the effectiveness of discovery methi 
Calgary, served as consultant to Dr. Kieren on the 
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pointed out there are a multitude of different approaches that have been 
applied under the rubric of “discovery.” Thus, the theoretical discussion 
and the research in discovery learning suffered from lack of precision and 
lack of communication caused by the variations in connotations of “dis- 
covery.” As part of a conference report (edited by Shulman and Keislar, 
1966), Davis (1966) attributed several positive effects to a discovery 
learning experience, especially in a classroom group. He suggested that 
the child is rewarded for his efforts by the pleasure of his own discovery 
and his ability to bring closure to a problem setting himself, that the 
child is motivated by the opportunity to display his ideas in competition 
with others, and that the student learns to act independently in checking 
the veracity of his ideas. Bruner (1966a) concluded that discovery settings 
present opportunities for students to draw for themselves relationships 
between things they know and the learning task at hand. In addition, 
discovery methods build problem-solving skill by providing experience in 
pushing ideas to their logical limit and in effectively forming concise 
hypotheses. Bruner, like Davis, suggested that thinking acts are reinforced 
by the discovery accomplished and that a reflective attitude is developed 
in students. 

Ausubel, in a counter-argument to those of Bruner and Davis, stressed 
that discovery processes are less efficient than didactic or expository pro- 
cesses and that discovery is not needed for meaningful acquisition of 
knowledge. Bittinger (1968) cited literature suggesting that discovery 
attitudes can be sustained via didactic teaching. He further noted Cron- 
bach’s hypothesis that discovery methods may not work well for anxious, 
dependent students. Becker and MacLeod (1967), in reviewing literature 
relating discovery and transfer, found no conclusive research evidence 
that discovery methods foster transfer. This finding suggests that discovery 
methods might not facilitate the acquisition of superior problem-solving 
capabilities. Nonetheless, Becker and MacLeod found that the literature 
indicates a conflict between methodologies that sponsor maximum under- 
standing and those that sponsor maximum motivation to continue learning. 

The research published during 1964-1968 on discovery methodologies 
in mathematics instruction did little to resolve the theoretical conflict 
outlined above. The results presented a mixed picture, and the discovery 
methodology used was frequently not clearly defined. When the definition 
was careful, discovery and its experimental opposite were most frequently 
defined in terms of sequence variables alone. In research conducted with 
432 fifth and sixth grade children, Worthen (1967, 1968) carefully de- 
fined discovery and expository modes of presentation. The discovery method 
used an examples-rule sequence; the expository teaching always began 
with a verbalization of the rule. Controls were exercised over the teacher 
variable, and checks were made to ascertain that different methods were 
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maintained by the teachers in their two classes. Materials used were 
equivalent in length and numbers of examples and exercises. Worthen 
found that the Expository group was significantly better on a Concept 
Knowledge Test, but the Discovery Group was significantly better, at 
least at the .10 level of significance, on short and long-term retention 
and transfer. Eldredge (1965), in a related study using programed ma- 
terials with the same sequencing differential between groups, found that 
the discovery group whose method was defined as a hints-then-formula 
method did significantly better than the expository group (rule-examples) 
on learning how to sum number series. Roughead and Scandura (1968) 
found that “rule only” and “rule then discovery of why rule works” 
strategies were significantly worse than strategies using other sequences, 
such as examples-rule. The authors suggested that learning how an al- 
gorithm works may interfere with the later learning of why the algorithm 
works. Meconi (1967a, 1967b) worked with a sample of 45 high-ability 
ninth grade students; he used three methods: rule-example, guided dis- 
covery using leading examples, and pure discovery. Meconi found no 
differences in learning or retaining problem-solving ability; however, the 
pure discovery group was significantly more efficient at learning to solve 
new problems. Guthrie (1967), with a sample of 72 college seniors, found 
that a rule-example group was significantly better in learning to solve 
cryptograms than an example-rule, an example-only, or a control group. 
On rule transfer, the example-only group was superior to the example- 
rule and control groups, which were in turn superior to the rule-example 
group. In summary, there appears to be an advantage in an example-rule 
sequencing in the transfer of learning, but with initial performance and 
retention the method appears to interact with maturity of the learners. 


Bittinger (1968) cited studies in which he found superiority for 
discovery groups on discovery tests; he also found that students learning 
via inquiry methods were at least as good in achievement as students 
learning via an expository approach and were significantly more Aa 
in generating potential solutions to problems. Glennon and Ca "rd 
(1968) cited a study by Carlow on the effects of consolidation of dis- 
covered learning. Carlow used a random sample of 36 college-preparatory 
ninth graders. Each student was taught individually and given a sequence 
of hints as he needed them while learning generalizations in probability. 
Half the group was given consolidation work with exercises on pe 
materials. Since initial learning was to a criterion, Carlow sat a 
retention-transfer test on generalizations in probability. On this test i i "di 
was a significant mean difference favoring the group given. the conso! n 
tion work. This difference occurred in groups using two different. mat s 
matical strategies, ordered partitions and Prot avec OD n 
addition, certain personality factors, including submissiveness, and con- 
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ceptual level seemed to relate to effectiveness of discovery methods. Retzer 
and Henderson (1967) used a sample of eighty junior high students with 
IQs above 116. One group received training in principles of logic but the 
second group did not. A design using a two-way classification (logic vs. 
non-logic and gifted vs. non-gifted) showed that in verbalizing discovered 
principles, the students trained in logic did significantly better than those 
not trained in logic. There was a significant interaction of the treatment 
variable and intelligence which suggested that the gifted were more aided 
by the study of logic than were the non-gifted. 

Whether discovery methods promote creativity in mathematics has 
been looked at in a much less formal way. In citing case histories of two 
bright children, Biggs (1968a) and Davis (1967b) showed instances in 
which discovery settings fostered vastly creative enterprises of grade school 
children. Biggs cited the case of Peter, who discovered principles of dif- 
ferential calculus from a study of graphs of data from experiments re- 
lating angle of inclination of a track to the speed of a toy car. Davis 
discussed the discovery of an original subtraction algorithm involving 
negative numbers by a third grader named Kye. Davis ascribed the dis- 
covery in part to the open atmosphere provided by the discovery-oriented 
setting in which the teacher listened to student responses without pre- 
judging them. 

Two approaches have been researched on discovery and its effects 
on low achievers' achievement in and attitudes toward mathematics. Berger 
and Howitz (1967) chose a nationwide sample of 29 teachers, each with 
two classes of general mathematics students in grade 9. One class used 
Experiences in Mathematical Discovery, written materials designed to 
stimulate a discovery approach to the learning of modern mathematics 
concepts by low achievers. The control classes used a variety of remedial 
and consumer arithmetic texts. The SCAT(3A) and the STEP(3A) tests 
were administered as pretests. Because of the marked variability in class 
performances, 6 pairs of classes were analyzed separately and the remain- 
ing 23 pairs classified by the mean SCAT(3A) score into five groups on 
which separate analyses were done. The investigators then classified sub- 
jects according to treatment, performance on STEP (3A) test, and teacher. 
Using analyses said to be appropriate to this multifactor arrangement of 
treatments, the investigators found no significant treatment effects as 
measured by the STEP(3B) test or an attitude measure. As might be 
expected, there was a significant effect favoring the experimental group 
on a test covering Experiences in Mathematical Discovery. This treatment 
effect, however, was confounded by a significant treatment by teacher 
interaction. Price (1967) used three classes of tenth grade students to 
examine the effects of two discovery methods on low achievers in mathe- 
matics. One class was guided to make discoveries of generalizations while 
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a second class recieved the same instruction but was guided in applying 
generalizations to practical problems. The third class served as a control 
group in which more traditional patterns of instruction were used. All 
classes had the same teacher. All classes showed gains in algebra achieve- 
ment. However, the discovery and transfer classes were significantly better 
than the control class in pretest to posttest gains on The Survey Test of 
Algebra Aptitude. The transfer class showed significantly greater pretest 
to posttest gain than did the other two classes on the Watson-Glaser 
Critical Thinking Appraisal. Price concluded that the discovery approach 
had in itself no significant transfer-generating capacity. In attitude meas- 
ured by student ranking of mathematics with other subjects, the two 
treatment groups showed a positive attitude change while the control 
groups exhibited a negative attitude change. 


Additional References: Ballew (1965); Caruso (1966); Crabtree (1966); 
Craig (1965); Davis (1967); Fleckman (1966); Friedlander (1965); 
Hanson (1967); Henderson and Rollins (1967); Howitz (1965); Levine 
(1967); Scandura (1964, 1968). 


Manipulative Learning in Mathematics 


During 1964-1968 there was no dearth of theoretical discussion on 
the value of manipulative learning in mathematics. Bruner (1966b) 
suggested that the optimal sequence for learning mathematical ideas in- 
cludes enactive, iconic or image manipulative, and symbolic stages. Al- 
though secondary school children can operate at the symbolic level oe 
Bruner sees a danger in simply instructing and learning at this level: i 
in learning or problem solving symbolic transformation fails a person, he 
needs to be able to function with appropriate manipulative or iconic 
transformations. In his discussion of the application of the work of Piaget 
Isaacs (1964) cited the use of the environment as a natural stimulus for 
mathematical ideas. He further suggested the value of having a Ld 
variety of equipment and materials in the learning sabi ys ie » 
need for specially enriching environments for children prion mom : e : 
environments. Davis (1967a) observed that learning from pl ys ca m 
terials added reality to the learning situation and provided an alternative 
to authoritarian teaching. adu uhi MLB de 

Dienes (1967) suggested fostering concept develop! 
use of S Mp and game embodiments of a concept. He nee 
the need for perceptual and mathematical variates of a Hus in i 5 
development for children. E. E. Biggs discussed the Ps bac! s cad 
for activity learning in mathematics. She cited Hebb on the need fo s 
stimulating environment, Lunzer on the role of intuitive E 
the metamorphoses of reasoning, and Tough on the significance of con- 
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crete experiences and related language development in the development of 
number concepts in preschool children. J. Biggs (1965) claimed superiority 
for a multimodel environment for mathematics learning over a unimodel 
environment, which uses only one type of manipulative materials such as 
Cuisenaire rods. 


The quality of the actual research and its attention to the questions 
raised above are questionable. Many of the studies were pilot studies in 
some sense, and questions were often asked that were not sulficiently com- 
plex to deal with the theoretical and practical issues. Careful definition 
of the problem was frequently lacking. Nevertheless, the research cited 
in the following pages represents an effort to establish the contribution 
of more playlike approaches to mathematics learning. 


Sutton-Smith (1967) discussed research on the role of play in cog- 
nitive development. He found research that supported play as a significant 
sponsor of novel responses to creativity test settings and as a mode for 
increasing the child's response repertoire. From Piaget’s work, Sutton- 
Smith concluded that play allows for responses in fantasy that cannot be 
made in reality. This conclusion was supported by Dienes (1964), who 
suggested the importance of the role of elemental play and mathematical 
rule-based games in mathematics learning in the elementary school. Via 
such games the student may cope with advanced mathematical ideas in an 
appropriate manner. Sutton-Smith also found that learning via play cor- 
relates highly with information-seeking behavior. 


Williams (1967) and J. Biggs (1965) separately reported on a three- 
year study in England and Wales in which three structural methods were 
compared with traditional methods of teaching in the early elementary 
school; the three structural methods were: the Cuisenaire and the Stern, 
which are unimodel methods, and the Dienes, which is a multimodel 
method. The experimenters either compared students in separate schools 
or compared students using a structural method to previous students in 
the school who used traditional methods. Williams documented the statisti- 
cal controls for student ability and the efforts in controlling for teacher 
experience, constancy of method, and the Hawthorne effect in this longi- 
tudinal study. Biggs found that high IQ boys fared better on understand- 
ing, motivation and attitude under unimodel methods than under traditional 
methods. The traditional methods appeared to produce good computational 
facility but high number anxiety. The multimodel group was superior to 
either of the other two groups on the three criteria mentioned above. 


Most other research dealing with the use of manipulative materials 
compared groups using the Cuisenaire method to control groups using 
more traditional methods. Robinson (1964) and Nelson (1964) discussed 
fifty comparisons involving 20,000 students in grades 1 to 6 in Canada. 
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They found that the results showed that symbol manipulation facility 
was far in advance of comprehension of practical significance of the com- 
putation. They found evidence which suggested that the Cuisenaire groups 
were significantly poorer on word problems and that these groups had 
less ability in transferring their knowledge of mathematics to more gen- 
eralized arithmetic settings. 


There were several other studies —Lucow (1964), Hollis (1965), and 
Nasca (1966)—that supported the contention that the Cuisenaire method 
group has advanced computational ability in early elementary school. 


The positive results cited above conflict with those of Passy and 
Brownell reported in an earlier review by Weaver and Gibb (1964). The 
results should be considered in the light of Nelson's (1964) criticisms 
applied to Canadian research: samples were unrepresentative; the results 
might be an artifact of the Hawthorne effect or use of gain scores; and 
conclusions go beyond the data. 


The role of games in learning mathematics was discussed in three 
studies, Anderson (1965) had a random sample of first grade students 
play programed games with experimenters for 27 sessions. These games 
were based on logical skills. The experimental group was compared with 
a randomly selected control group on the criterion test of novel problems 
involving conjunctive logical statements. The experimental group was 
found to be statistically superior to the control group in number of 
problems solved and transfer problems solved and needed fewer trials to 
solve problems on the test. Humphrey (1965) reported an exploratory 
study which suggested that first graders using active games exhibit greater 
gains in the learning of number concepts than students using a workbook 
to study the same concepts. 


Davis (1967b), in his comprehensive report of the Madison Project, 
stated that the goals of the project were to prepare classroom experiences 
developed in a specific manner, to train teachers in the use of the ex- 
periences, and to test the lessons. These experiences were, among other 
things, designed to provide a foundation for later work in mathematics, 
emphasize mathematics as a process, provide greater use of physical ma- 
terials, and develop an atmosphere receptive to student initiative. Hope- 
fully, these experiences would then provide understanding of mathematical 
Concepts and unify arithmetical concepts while arousing interest and 
relating mathematics to science. The goal of the project was to produce 
curricula of viable classroom experiences. The methodology of evaluation 
of experience called for trial and criticism, revision, and then retrial with 
eventual recording via video or audio tapes. These tapes were used to help 
train teachers so the viability of the procedures could be tested on a broad 
population. Given this frame of reference, results of the project are diffi- 
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cult to report in statistical terms. Davis stated that five curricula have 
been produced. The curriculum designed for bright junior high students 
is the only one that has proven unstable over a large number of classes. 
The later curricula have changed their emphases from large group, dis- 
cussions to small group settings. Cleary (1967) used 77 students in threc 
classes, two from schools using the Madison Materials Project and one from a 
similar school which did not. The Madison Project students were in seventh 
grade; the control group consisted of seventh grade students who had 
studied in a setting using modern mathematics materials. The investigator 
chose 45 items relevant to Madison Project lessons from a 400-item pool 
for the Stanford Achievement High School Test Battery. The mean scores 
of the two Madison Project classes were higher than the control class 
mean. However, a t statistic showed only one Madison Project class mean 
to be significantly higher than the control class mean. Interviews with 
a sample of 15 students indicated that the control group superiority on 
certain items on quadratic equations apparently occurred because students 
were able to obtain correct solutions simply through substitution in ex- 
pressions. Davis (1967b) reported an interview study by a clinical psy- 
chologist, H. Barrett, done in connection with the Madison Project. After 
a year of conducting interviews, Barrett concluded that students in grades 
6 and 7 like physical activity and courses involving it and do not like 
doing sophisticated mental tasks. Barretts data formed the basis for the 
Madison Project decision to use physical materials and laboratories at 
grades K-9 and also in college courses for prospective mathematics teachers. 


Additional References: Callahan and Jacobson (1967); Davis (1966); 
Fitzgerald (1968); Golding (1968); Gowder (1965); Harrison (1968); 
Harvin (1965); Hopkins (1965); Jones (1968); Kaplan (1964); Kieren 
and Vance (1968); Moise (1966); Parkyani (1967). 


Critique of the Research Reviewed 


As I suggested at the outset of this review, the literature on activity 
learning during the 1964-1968 period could be characterized as theoretical 
discussions or descriptions of developmental efforts. Many of the studies 
mentioned above were only pilot projects for followup studies hopefully 
in progress today. Hence, most of the studies were small in scale, and 
perhaps far too lacking in control and in potential generalizability to be 
considered good research. Nevertheless, they represent first steps toward 
answering the complex question, “what is the effect of activity methodolo- 
gies on the learning of mathematics?” The studies in discovery and man- 
ipulative methodology dealt with persons from early school age through 
college age. Studies focused on a range of student abilities, although in- 
clusion of the range of abilities did not occur on a systematic basis in any 
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of the research reviewed. The research reviewed also showed efforts to 
develop underlying theoretical models for learning by discovery, for ex- 
ample, the work of Scandura, and for manipulative learning, as illustrated 
by the efforts of J. Biggs (1965) and Dienes and Jeeves (1965). The 
massive work of Davis and that of the Nuffield Project (Matthews, 1965; 
E. Biggs, 1968b) represented attempts to immediately influence inschool 
practices through the development and testing of operational ideas for 
activity learning. 

But for all of these encouraging aspects and rather favorable results, 
the research reviewed can generally be criticised in the manner of Cron- 
bach (1966). The discovery and manipulative activity research generally 
suffered from the bias of having the development effort expanded on the 
discovery or manipulative treatment. Further, the research cited lor the 
most part asked the simple question, "Is activity learning better than 
something else?" Cronbach (1966) cited the need instead to study a 
five-fold interaction among subject matter, instructional type, timing, 
type of pupil, and desired outcomes. Most of the studies are also liable 
to Wittrock's (1966) criticism. He suggested that most discovery studies 
conducted prior to 1966 lacked replicability, dealt with intact classes, and 
lacked operational definitions of the settings and treatments. He further 
suggested that discovery needs to be studied as an independent and as 
a dependent variable and that these two uses should not be confused. All 
of Wittrock's suggestions and criticism certainly can apply to studies in 
manipulative methods. Regarding Wittrock's last suggestion, it is interest- 
ing to note that, with the exception of the study by Dienes and Jeeves 
(1965), none of the manipulative studies used ability in activity settings 
as a criterion measure or as a dependent variable. 

Davis (1967a) questioned the usefulness of the whole formal rhetoric 
of coded generalizations at the current stage of research in activity learn- 
ing. He suggested that there is a need for research to develop practitioner's 
maxims and: used a methodology, discussed in his report of the Madison 
Project (Davis, 1967b), which allowed him to study interaction of several 
of the parameters suggested by Cronbach. However, Davis can be criti- 
cized for not carefully defining some of his terms, such as viability. Thus, 
his results are hard to judge and one is left with the feeling that they 
might be unstable across several observers studying the designed experi- 
ences. 


Additional References: Brownell (1966); Sawada and Nelson (1967). 


Suggestions for Further Research 


The studies in discovery methodology exhibit a trend that favors 
à sequencing in learning of examples followed by a formal rule. Studies 
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need to be done to generalize this method to include levels of student 
activity in defining the problems, developing suitable examples and con- 
jectured solutions, and evaluating conjectures and formalizing the gen- 
eralizations. In other words, given the effectiveness of a particular sequence, 
viz., example-rule, a variety of methods of example generation and rule 
determination should be studied. Obviously, this should be done across 
several areas of subject matter and several mathematical processes. Re- 
searchers should study the relationship of method with several different 
learning outcomes and learning characteristics. As more knowledge is 
obtained about cognitive styles, characteristics of students who function 
well under varying levels of student responsibility in example generation 
and rule determination should be studied. 

Within the context of manipulative methodology, studies need to be 
done to determine the value of actual as opposed to vicarious manipula- 
tion at the upper elementary and junior high school levels. For what 
purpose and for which students is the laboratory in mathematics an effec- 
tive adjunct to mathematics classes? What are the contributions of cur- 
riculum enriching and curriculum reinforcing laboratory approaches? Can 
the manipulative experience contribute to various desired learning outcomes 
in a sequence of experience-generalization-application? How should labora- 
tories be used with low achievers? What are the effects of activity learning 
experiences provided by the computer? What are the contributions of 
specialized manipulative experiences to the development of mathematical 
imagery? For what purposes and for whom is the sequence enactive- 
iconic-symbolic valuable in learning mathematics? What are the relative 
contributions of a multimodel setting to mathematics learning and for 
whom is it most effective? In addition, the work started by Dienes and 
Jeeves (1965) opens many avenues for replication and further development. 
Should the learning styles postulated by Dienes and Jeeves prove stable, 
they may serve as independent or dependent variables in the study of 
manipulative learning in mathematics.” 

If researchers are to explore such questions thoroughly enough to 
get good answers, they will need the cooperative efforts of several other 
researchers. Thus, even the work of graduate students and school systems 
needs to be done on some coordinated, cooperative bases. Otherwise, there 
is little hope of going beyond the first step level of much of the research 
work reviewed here. 
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The preeminence of increased problem-solving ability as 
a goal of mathematics instruction has long been admitted; but like the 
weather, problem solving has been more talked about than predicted, 
controlled, or understood. The studies reviewed in this chapter were chosen 
from a large number published during the last five years that are relevant | 
to the twin issues of how problem solving is learned and how it can be 
taught. The role of problems in developing students’ mathematical activity 
was chosen by the International Commission on Mathematical Instruction 
as one of three topics for discussion at the 1966 International Congress 
of Mathematicians in Moscow. Reports to the Commission by the Con- 
ference Board of the Mathematical Sciences (1966) in the United States 
and by the Association of Teachers of Mathematics (1966) in England 
highlighted the importance of problems in mathematics instruction. and 
indicated that educators need to know much more about using problems 
to stimulate independent and creative thinking. 


The Cambridge Conference on School Mathematics (Educational 
Services Incorporated, 1963) urged curriculum developers to devote more 
time and energy to the creation of problem sequences, with special em- 
phasis on problems that can be used to introduce new mathematical ideas, 
If this suggestion is taken seriously, and when complex, challenging mathe- 
matical problems assume a more central role in the curriculum, more 
research on such problems will be needed. 

Problem solving is not now being investigated systematically by 
mathematics educators. Few studies build on previous research; few studies 
have an explicit theoretical rationale. There are signs, however, that some 
mathematics educators are beginning to borrow ideas and techniques from 
recent psychological studies of higher cognitive processes. As more educa- 
tional researchers appear who are trained both in mathematics and in 
psychology, research on problem solving in mathematics may attain a 
direction and cohesiveness it currently lacks. i 


\ 


*Dr. James W. Wilson, University of Georgia, served as consultant to Dr. Kilpatrick on 
ie preparation of this chapter. Richard Pocock assisted in the initial search of the 
iterature. 
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Bibliographies and Reviews 


Problem solving in elementary school mathematics was the subject of 
several recent reviews. Riedesel (1969) listed 83 outstanding articles and 
research reports published during the past fifty years and noted some 
obvious implications of this research for arithmetic teachers. Gorman 
(1967), in a more systematic and critical analysis, identified 293 studies 
on word problems conducted between 1925 and 1965. Only 37 of these 
studies, mostly doctoral theses, were deemed "acceptable" according to 
Gorman’s criterion of high internal validity, A monumental survey by 
Suydam (1967) of published research on elementary school mathematics 
from 1900 to 1965 yielded 84 studies of problem solving. Both Suydam 
and Gorman found conflicting results and a generally low quality of 
design and reporting. 


Problem-Solving Ability 


Without necessarily conceiving of the ability to solve mathematical 
problems as a unitary phenomenon, one can learn something of its nature 
by examining the relationships between an individual’s success in problem 
solving and other characteristics of his thinking and personality. Studies 
of problem-solving ability range from straightforward comparisons of 
group performance to intricate factor analyses. 

Tate and Stanier (1964) analyzed the performance of good and 
poor problem solvers on tests of critical thinking and practical judgment. 
Subjects were 234 junior high school students whose scores on a composite 
measure of problem-solving ability, including mathematical and quantita- 
tive reasoning problems, deviated markedly from a regression line of prob- 
lem solving on IQ. On the critical thinking tests, the poor problem solvers 
tended to avoid the judgment “not enough facts” and to make unqualified 
“true” or “false” judgments. On the practical judgment test, they tended 
to select answers having a high affective component. Tate and Stanier 
argued that the errors might stem from response sets having a tempera- 
mental rather than an intellectual basis. 

Success in solving word problems in mathematics obviously depends 
upon skills in reading and computation, but the relative contribution of 
these skills is not clear. Martin (1963) found that each of the factors of 
reading comprehension, computation, abstract verbal reasoning, and arith- 
metic concepts was correlated with problem solving as measured by the 
Arithmetic Problem-solving Test of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills given 
to fourth and eighth graders. The practical correlation between reading 
and problem solving with computation held constant (about .5) was 
higher at both grade levels than the partial correlation between computa- 
tion and problem solving with reading held constant (about .4). As Martin 
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suggested, the relationship between problem-solving ability and its under- 
lying skills, particularly higher-order verbal skills, is probably more com- 
plex than has been supposed. 

Two factor analytic studies of problem solving in mathematics were 
synthesized by Werdelin (1966), who rotated the two factor matrices to 
a congruent structure. The loadings on the five factors isolated in each 
study were virtually identical. Tests of problem solving loaded most 
strongly on a General Reasoning factor and to a lesser extent on a Deduc- 
tive Reasoning and a Numerical factor. The other factors, Space and 
Verbal Comprehension, were unrelated to problem solving. 


Additional References: Balow (1964); Dye and Very (1968); Koopman 
(1964); Sheehan (1968); Very (1967). 


Problem-Solving Tasks 
Problem Content 


A perennial issue in mathematics education concerns the use of prob- 
lems that are closely related to students’ interests and experiences. Travers 
(1967) asked 240 male high school freshmen to choose and solve one of 
two problems that were identical in structure (numbers used, operations 
required, etc.) but different in setting. The subjects showed strong prefer- 
ences for “social-economic” situations (e.g., selling hot dogs) compared 
with “mechanical-scientific” situations (e.g. testing spark plugs) and 
“abstract” situations (e.g., solving secret codes). The last situations were 
particularly unpopular. General mathematics students showed stronger 
differential preferences than algebra students, and there were some ten- 
dencies, although slight, for problem preferences to be related to vocational 
interests as expressed on the Kuder Preference Record. 

Scott and Lighthall (1967) tested the hypothesis that disadvantaged 
children would perform relatively better on problems whose content 
dealt with lower needs, such as food and shelter, than on problems whose 
content dealt with higher needs, such as mastery and education. Need 
content of the problems was not related to degree of disadvantage of third 
and fourth graders. A principal components analysis of the data suggested 
that factors associated with the difficulty and the mathematical content 
of the items, rather than the need content, accounted for differences in 


performance. 


Problem Structure 


Steffe (1967) investigated the effects of two variations of the language 
used in a problem on its difficulty. Twenty one-step addition problems 
were presented orally to ninety first graders in individual interviews. In 
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ten of the problems the names for the two sets to be combined and the 
total were the same (“There are four cookies on one plate and two cookies 
on another plate. How many cookies are on the plates?”), and in ten of 
the problems the names for the three sets were different (“Mary has four 
kittens and two goldfish. How many pets does Mary have?"). Half of the 
subjects were given problems in which an existential quantifier was used 
at the beginning of the problem (“There are some cookies on two plates"), 
and half were given problems without the quantifier. The presence of the 
quantifier had no effect on problem difficulty, but the problems with a 
common name for the sets proved to be significantly easier than the prob- 
lems with different names for the sets. 

Thompson (1967) reported that the effects of readability and mental 
ability on arithmetic problem-solving performances were interactive. 
Although ease of reading was associated with higher performance at both 
high and low levels of mental ability, the effect was greater with subjects 
of low mental ability. 

The ordering of the data in a problem is another factor in problem 
difficulty. Although it is apparently immaterial whether the question is 
placed at the beginning or end of the problem statement (Williams and 
McCreight, 1965), a problem can be made more difficult, especially for 
low ability subjects, by presenting the data in some order other than that 
used to solve the problem (Burns and Yonally, 1964). 

The sequence in which problems are presented is also important. 
Suppes, Loftus, and Jerman (1969) found that structural variables such 
as the number of different operations needed to solve a problem were less 
influential in determining its difficulty than whether or not the problem 
could be solved the same way as the preceding one. 


Problem-Solving Processes 


Since the solution of a problem—a mathematics problem in particular 
—is typically a poor index of the processes used to arrive at that solution, 
problem-solving processes must be studied by getting subjects to generate 
observable sequences of behavior. Psychologists haye devised numerous 
techniques for studying problem solving in the laboratory, but mathe- 
matical problems are seldom used in such research, One of the few psy- 
chologists to study how complex mathematical problems are solved was 
Karl Duncker (1945), who used the “thinking aloud” technique. Thinking 
aloud, although out of favor for years, has recently reappeared with the 
advent of information-processing approaches to the study of problem 
solving (see Hunt, 1968), and mathematics educators have begun to 
make use of the technique in their studies. 

Information-processing theories have also stimulated interest in the 
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role of heuristic rules in problem solving. The eminent mathematician 
George Polya (1957, 1962, 1965), in his books for teachers, set forth. 
maxims for problem solving which, he postulated, correspond to mental 
actions. The most impressive evidence for the validity of Polya's observa- 
tions on the problem-solving process has come from work on computer 
simulation of human behavior. Programers have found that the incorpora- 
tion of general heuristic rules, such as working backward or using a 
diagram, not only facilitates problem solving, but also results in perform- 
ance by the computer that closely resembles the behavior of humans 
struggling with similar problems. 

Paige and Simon (1966) compared the protocols of subjects asked 
to think aloud as they solved algebra word problems with the processes 
used in a computer program for translating English sentences into equa- 
tions and then solving them. Analysis of the protocols showed that subjects 
used some kind of internal representation of the physical situation de- 
scribed by the problem in framing their equations. When given “contra- 
dictory" problems in which equations can be written even though the 
solution is physically impossible, subjects consistently differed in their 
ability to detect the contradiction. Paige and Simon concluded that good 
problem solvers are more likely than poor problem solvers to discover 
contradictions of this sort. Their observation, though confirmed by Ken- 
nedy, Eliot, and Krulee (in press), conflicts with Krutetskii’s (1969) 
linding that for some contradictory problems capable secondary school 
students and adults make more mistakes than less capable subjects, who 
use a concrete interpretation and thereby discover the fallacy. The dif- 
ference in results may be attributable to the Soviet educational practice 
of teaching mathematics problems as representative of certain “types,” 
Krutetskii’s more capable subjects apparently saw the contradictory prob- 
lems as embodying a type, recalled the model solution, and then mechani- 
cally substituted the (illogical) data into the model. 


Additional References: Cunningham (1966); Kilpatrick (1967). 


Instructional Programs 


Recent years have witnessed the development of increasingly sophisti- 
cated theory-based programs of instruction in problem solving. Though 
most studies continue to be evaluations of a single device or technique, 
some attempts have been made to develop broader programs having an 


explicit theoretical rationale. 
Training in Heuristic Methods 


Covington and Crutchfield (1965) reported several studies with the 
General Problem Solving Program (GPSP), a well-conceived and appar- 
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ently successful program they devised for teaching children to apply 
heuristic strategies to problems. Though the problems are not mathe- 
matical, the strategies are appropriate to mathematical problem solving. 
The program consists of a series of self-instructional booklets that give 
the pupil repeated experiences in solving interesting problems and show 
him such strategies as planning one's attack, searching for uncommon 
ideas, transforming the problem, and using analogies. Covington and 
Crutchfield found dramatic gains for an instructional group of fifth and 
sixth graders as compared with a control group on attitude inventories 
and tests of problem-solving ability and creative thinking. Five months 
after instruction, gains in problem-solving ability diminished somewhat 
but were still statistically significant; gains in creative thinking had be- 
come marginal (Covington, 1968). 

Concerned about several apparent failures to replicate Covington 
and Crutchfield's findings (Alton et al, 1967; Ripple and Dacey, 1967) 
and curious about the question of nonspecific transfer, Treffinger and 
Ripple (1968) investigated the effectiveness of the GPSP on verbal crea- 
tivity, general problem solving, arithmetic problem solving, and attitudes 
at each of the grades 4 through 7. Only a few differences on the verbal 
creativity and problem-solving tests—not much more than would be 
expected by chance—reached statistical significance, and these differences 
formed no obvious pattern. (The results for arithmetic problem solving 
may have been clouded by the difficulty and the low reliability of the 
tests used.) Statistically significant differences favoring the instructed group 
were found on a measure of general attitudes about creative thinking and 
problem solving at all four grade levels. The results suggested that although 
the GPSP may be successful in promoting some transfer to novel problems, 
unless the format of the problems resembles that of the training materials, 
transfer is likely to be minimal. 

Attempts to promote transfer of heuristics from miscellaneous train- 
ing tasks to problems from disciplines such as mathematics raise questions 
as to how general or how specific the heuristics should be. James Wilson 
(1967) predicted that subjects taught specific heuristics would perform 
better on training tasks but worse on transfer tasks than would subjects 
taught general heuristics. Subjects studied self-instructional booklets on 
two theorem-proving tasks, one in symbolic logic and the other in ele- 
mentary algebra. For each task, subjects were taught to use one of three 
kinds of heuristic: task-specific (applicable to the training task only), 
means-end (locating the key difference between the given situation and 
the goal and then searching for a means to reduce the difference), and 
planning (omitting details in the given situation and working out a pro- 
posed solution in general terms). A 3 x 3 x 2 factorial design was used, 
with three levels of heuristic for each task and two orders of task presenta- 
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tion. Dependent variables were derived from performance on the training 
tasks and five transfer tasks (two similar and three dissimilar in format 
to the training tasks). Task-specific heuristics did not facilitate perform- 
ance on the training tasks; in fact, on one training task the planning 
heuristic was superior to the others. On the dissimilar transfer task, the 
planning heuristic was superior to the others; otherwise there were no 
significant main effects, Significant interactions suggested that a combina- 
tion of heuristics during training facilitated performance on some of the 
transfer tasks and that general heuristics learned in the first training task 
were practiced on the second task, thereby facilitating transfer. 

Studies of training programs in heuristic methods are hampered be- 
cause we know very little about how subjects use heuristics and nothing 
at all about how they adapt heuristics to different kinds of problems. How- 
ever, the success of these training programs in producing nonspecific 
transfer under certain conditions is certain to encourage further research 
on heuristics. 


Additional References: Brian (1966); Post (1967). 


Learning by Discovery 


Wills (1967) investigated the effect of learning by discovery on 
problem-solving ability. Two groups of eight intermediate algebra classes 
were given two weeks' instruction on figurate numbers and recursive 
definitions. The instructional materials, in a workbook format, introduced 
a topic by presenting a difficult problem that required a generalization, 
guiding the student with a series of simpler problems, prompting the stu- 
dent to look for a pattern in the problems, and giving the student a check 
on his generalization. In one group of classes, the teachers discussed various 
heuristic methods for discovering the generalization in the instructional 
materials; in the other group, the teachers gave no such guidance. Before 
and after instruction, both groups took a sixty-item test on mathematical 
topics not covered in the unit. On the posttest both groups doubled their 
pretest performance, whereas a control group that took the tests without 
the intervening instruction made only a minor gain. Guidance by the 
teacher on heuristic methods apparently did not contribute to the gains; 
the adjusted means of the two experimental groups on the posttest did not 
differ significantly. 


Additional Reference: Scandura (1964). 
Other Methods 


Much attention has been focused in recent years on finding methods 
and devices that would improve problem solving without putting the child 
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in the kind of straightjacket provided by formal analysis and other prescrip- 
tive techniques. The traditional approach to the solving of word problems 
in the elementary grades has been characterized as a "wanted-given" pro- 
cedure—the child is taught to ask himself, “What is wanted?” and “What 

- is given?” and then to perform the appropriate operations on the data 
to yield values for the unknowns. 

John Wilson (1967) contrasted one version of the wanted-given ap- 
proach, in which the child analyzes structural relationships between the 
data and the unknowns, with an “action-sequence” approach, in which 
the child looks for the operations suggested by the sequence of actions in 
the problem. In both approaches the child writes and solves a number 
sentence that expresses the structure of the problem. Fifty-four fourth 
grade subjects at three levels of mental ability were randomly assigned to 
a wanted-given, an action-sequence, and a control group. Each group was 
given three periods of instruction a week for nine weeks, using worksheets 
supplemented by instruction from the teacher (except for the control group, 
which just worked the problems and then spent the remaining time on 
other activities). A 3 x 3 factorial analysis of variance followed by multi- 
ple comparison tests showed that on measures of ability to choose correct 
operations, ability to solve problems, and speed in solving problems, the 
wanted-given group performed better than the other two groups after three, 
six, and nine weeks of instruction, and again nine weeks after instruction 
had ended. Wilson's study provides strong support for the superiority of 
the wanted-given approach, although as Zweng (1968) observed, Wilson's 
wanted-given treatment varies considerably from the traditional one. 


Additional References: Bechtold (1965); Denmark (1964); Gangler (1967); 
Keil (1964); Koch (1965); Lerch and Hamilton (1966); Riedesel (1964); 
Stuart (1965); VanderLinde (1964). 


Teacher Influences 


Polya (1962, 1965) argued that teachers cannot teach problem solving 
unless they have had some problem-solving experience themselves. Though 
this argument has not been tested directly, Godgart (1964) demonstrated 
that, at least on one measure, teachers’ problem-solving ability in mathe- 
matics is not related to pupil progress. The mathematics test of the Se- 
quential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) was administered to 35 
fourth-grade teachers, and the Arithmetic Problem-Solving subtest of the 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) was administered twice to their pupils 
—at the beginning of the fourth grade and again at the beginning of the 
fifth grade. When the teachers were divided into five equal groups ac- 
cording to their performance on the STEP, and analysis of covariance was 
performed on class means with the ITBS pretest as the covariate and the 
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ITBS posttest as the dependent variable, the groups did not differ signifi- 
cantly. Furthermore, teachers’ problem-solving ability as measured by the 
STEP was unrelated to such background measures as age, tenure status, 
undergraduate major, and number of mathematics content and methods 
courses taken, i 

If the teacher does have an impact on pupils’ problem-solving ability, 
the focus of this impact must be the classroom. Stilwell (1967) adapted 
the Flanders interaction-analysis scheme to study problem-solving activity 
in geometry classrooms. One of Stilwell’s most interesting findings con- 
cerned the relatively small amount of class time (less than 3 per cent of 
all problem-solving activity) spent in discussing a method for solving a 
problem. Looking back at a problem or ahead to its implications occupied 
7 per cent of the problem-solving activity, with teacher requests to look 
back at the solution correlated positively and significantly with greater 
teaching experience. 


Conclusion 


A good share of the research in mathematics education, now as in the 
past, is being done by doctoral students. Though many theses on problem 
solving in mathematics are of a quality and sophistication that surpasses 
the general level of journal articles on this topic, the theses are relatively 
inaccessible. The forthcoming Journal for Research in Mathematics Educa- 
tion should provide a forum for dissertation research that has heretofore 
gone unpublished and unpublicized. 

As research in mathematics education becomes more sophisticated in 
design, more explicitly grounded in theory, and more closely allied to 
developments in other fields, the mathematics educators’ one-shot com- 
parisons of ill-defined “methods” and the psychologists’ laboratory studies 
of arbitrary, highly artificial problems should give way to diagnostic, long- 
term studies of learning and thinking in school settings. Evidence of this 
trend can be noted in the studies reviewed, as can a general movement 
toward more complex designs and analyses. 

Unfortunately, the increasing complexity of design has been accom- 
panied by an increasing number of methodological blunders, such as the 
inappropriate use of analysis of covariance and the use of subjects as 
experimental units when intact classes have been assigned to treatments. 
More disturbing still is the investigators’ apparent ignorance that statistical 
assumptions are being violated. Mathematics educators, of all people, 
should be highly skeptical about the congruence between an analytical 
model and the “real-world” data. 

Much has been said lately about the need for large-scale, complex 
studies in mathematics education, but the researcher—most likely a doc- 
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toral student—who chooses to investigate problem solving in mathematics 
is probably best advised to undertake clinical studies of individual subjects 
(children gifted in mathematics, children for whom mathematics is par- 
ticularly difficult, etc.); not only because clinical studies are more com- 
mensurate with limited financial and administrative resources, but also 
because our ignorance in this area demands clinical studies as precursors 
to larger efforts. 
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11: CLASSROOM TEACHING OF 
MATHEMATICS 


James Fey* 
University of Maryland 


What is a good mathematics teacher? What 
are his personal characteristics? What sort of preservice and inservice 
education is most appropriate for him? What teaching method is most 
effective in mathematics classes? Few questions in mathematics education 
are more important than these, and few generate more vigorous debate 
or consistent disagreement. Despite long and active interest in the prob- 
lems, research offers few important guidelines in the search for personal 
attributes, classroom styles, or educational preparation of successful teach- 
ers. Extensive investigation has failed to show significant or consistent 
correlation. between fundamental characteristics of teachers—such as ex- 
perience, knowledge of mathematics, collegiate preparation, or attitudes 
toward mathematics—and the achievement or attitudes of their’ students. 
Evidence from comparisons of two or more teaching methods supports no 
one method as superior in mathematics teaching. 

Much current research in mathematics teaching continues the tradi- 
tional search for the elusive "good teacher." However, there is growing 
evidence of creative, yet careful, new research strategies and techniques. 

This chapter covers research in mathematics teaching reported from 
1964 through 1968. Significant results and promising direction for study 
are indicated; this chapter is not a catalog of research. Following a dis- 
cussion of the quality of current research, the review is divided into two 
major areas: 1) personal characteristics of teachers and 2) teacher class- 
room behavior, including methods of teaching. The quality and originality 
of recent research into characteristics and behavior of effective teachers 
were not evident in studies of preservice and inservice teacher education, 
Because of this weakness and space limitations, research in teacher educa- 
tion has not been included in this issue of the Review. 


Weaknesses and Strengths of Current Research 
During the period reviewed, many of the attempts to identify critical 
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personal characteristics of teachers were limited by narrow vision of what 
the key variables might be and by oversimplified measures of effectiveness. 
But in several studies, investigators uncovered previously unexamined 
teacher attributes that appear to have promise in predicting effectiveness. 
Other investigators attempted to broaden the accepted criteria of effective- 
ness; instead of a simple good or bad appraisal of effectiveness based on 
standardized student achievement tests, they sought a detailed description 
of student outcomes—cognitive and affective, manifest and latent. 

Inadequacy of criterion measures also plagued research in methods 
of teaching mathematics. Instead of describing the outcomes associated 
with particular instructional styles, methods research was usually an at- 
tempt to show the superiority of one name method over another, as 
measured by achievement tests. This approach is insensitive to the dif- 
ferential effects that each individual treatment might have. As a conse- 
quence, results from methods were inconclusive; the strong and weak 
features of each method tended to counterbalance each other. The most 
promising research in mathematics teaching methods focused on the crucial 
problem of aptitude-treatment interaction (ATI) in an attempt to discern 
the unique impact of various teaching styles. 


Methods research also suffered because most studies were small-scale 
projects; often a single investigator taught one or two experimental classes 
and a like number of control classes and assumed responsibility for evalua- 
tion of the results. Thus, even when significant results were reported, the 
impact of such findings on teaching practice was minimal. The investigator’s 
personal involvement in the research made bias inevitable, and the methods 
compared were seldom described in behavioral terms precise enough to 
allow repetition of the methods in other classes with other teachers. How- 
ever, some research, with the benefit of sophisticated technology for re- 
cording classroom activity, made a strong bid to sharpen definitions of 
teaching methods and, thus, make methods research more reliable and 
generalizable. 

New approaches to the study of mathematics teaching were fresh steps 
into what has been an extremely discouraging area of research. An equally 
important development was the growth of interest in a theory of mathe- 
matics instruction. Even if the various investigation of mathematics 
teaching are successful in describing relationships among pairs of key 
instructional variables, one important task remains—carrying these find- 
ings into widespread classroom practice. Implementation of teaching re- 
search requires integration of all the relevant knowledge into a coherent 
prescription for instructional behavior, Tentative theories of mathematics 
instruction have begun to provide a conceptual framework indicating 
important research questions and the relationships of widely varied re- 
search findings to classroom teaching. 
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In the past, this translation of scattered research results into teaching 
practice was left largely to the ingenuity of individual teachers in the 
classroom. Thus, Henderson (1963, p. 1025) concluded that as of 1963, 
mathematics teaching was an art, not a science and “for it to move toward 
becoming a science, we need much more empirical research to test current 
theories. But we also need new theoretical concepts or orientations that 
will provoke different questions to be asked." Research in mathematics 
teaching since that date has shown definite signs of meeting his demands 
for rigorous empiricism and new theoretical organization. 

Much of the credit for new theoretical and empirical vitality in re- 
search is due to the appearance of Gage's Handbook of Research in Teach- 
ing (1963). The influence of research guidelines in the Handbook was 
not noticeable in early research covered by this review, but recent studies 
were increasingly well designed and administered. 


Personal Characteristics of Teachers 


Although previous investigations of teacher characteristics and effec- 
tiveness failed to yield a consistent or definitive profile of the effective 
mathematics teacher, introduction of strikingly new mathematics curricula 
provoked renewed interest in teacher characteristic research during the 
past ten years, The new curricula brought new content, greater mathe- 
matical precision, and a concept (rather than a skill) orientation to 
mathematics study and teaching. These changes reopened several funda- 
mental questions: 1) Is there an identifiable relationship between teacher 
knowledge of mathematics and student achievement? 2) Do teacher age 
or years of experience influence student achievement? 3) How do teacher 
attitudes toward the new mathematics affect student attitudes or achieve- 


ment? 


Minnesota National Laboratory Study 


The most comprehensive, sophisticated, and imaginative investigation 
of teacher characteristics and student achievement was conducted by the 
Minnesota National Laboratory for the Improvement of Secondary Mathe- 
matics as part of its effort to evaluate experimental curricular materials of 
the School Mathematics Study Group (SMSG). SMSG wanted to deter- 
mine whether the new curricular materials it produced were suitable for 
widespread implementation by teachers of varying ability and qualifica- 
tions. 

An exploratory study involving 21 teachers of grades 6-8 during the 
1958-1959 school year and one involving 127 teachers of grades 7-12 dur- 
ing the 1959-1960 school year failed to reveal any significant correlation 
between students’ achievement and the experience, collegiate courses 
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or grades, and professional activity of their teachers. However, analysis 
of daily logs kept by the participating teachers during the 1958-1959 
study and of monthly checklist reports made during 1959-1960 indicated 
that the most effective and least effective teachers could be differentiated 
by measures of productive thinking—the ability to generate ideas about 
success or failure of various teaching lessons and ideas about alternative 
procedures for teaching particular concepts. 

These preliminary investigations led to design of the main study 
(Torrance and Parent, 1966) in which further evidence was sought on the 
correlates of teaching effectiveness that might be described as qualifications 
to teach—experience, collegiate preparation, and professional activity—and 
the importance of variables in teacher-pupil interaction and teacher pro- 
ductive thinking ability. During the 1960-1961 and the 1961-1962 school 
years, each of 63 teachers taught the experimental SMSG course to one 
class. 

Results from the 1960-1961 and the 1961-1962 studies confirmed the 


' suspicion that effectiveness of teachers using the SMSG materials was not 


significantly correlated with teachers' experience, collegiate courses and 
grades, or participation in professional activities. Most and least effective 
teachers were not differentiated by the amount of time they spent in 
preparation for teaching. There was only a weak indication that procedures 
in making assignments, explaining new material, conducting learning and 
thinking experiences relevant to previously assigned material, and evaluat- 
ing and responding to student performance made a difference in teacher 
effectiveness. Application of Flanders’s system of Interaction Analysis 
failed to locate significant differences in the patterns of classroom behavior 
developed by effective and ineffective teachers. 

The best predictor of teaching effectiveness was the productive think- 
ing ability of teachers. The most effective teachers produced more ideas 
about indications of success or failure in their teaching, causes of success 
or failure, and alternate ways to teach course concepts. The student atti- 
tude and learning activities questionnaires revealed a number of significant 
indicators of teaching effectiveness. This suggests that teacher effectiveness 
is intimately connected with pupil attitudes and perceptions about the 
methods of their teachers, the school, text materials, and the class as a 
group. 

Thus, the Minnesota study confirmed earlier indications that the 
search for predictors of effective teaching must move beyond the gross 
measures of ability and formally identifiable qualifications. Apparently, 
qualification beyond some minimal standard is not reflected in greater 
effectiveness. In the search for more subtle but crucial factors in teaching 
success, the Minnesota Study provided fresh insight into topics and tech- 
niques for future research. 
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Secondary Mathematics Teachers 


One of the teacher variables measured indirectly in the Minnesota 
Study was the teachers’ knowledge of contemporary mathematics—a factor 
that would logically seem correlated with effectiveness. Massie (1967) 
asked a panel of 12 mathematics educators to identify the characteristics 
of contemporary mathematics; he then developed and pilot-tested an ex- 
amination called Contemporary Mathematics: A Test for Teachers. Draw- 
ing a sample of 273 prospective teachers in colleges of eight states and 58 
teachers with experience in modern mathematics, he also gathered some 
descriptive data about the mathematical competence of the chosen sample, 
Lyng (1968) used Massie’s test to uncover correlations between teacher 
knowledge and a variety of other attributes, but the results offer no in- 
sight into the question of teacher effectiveness. 


Kennedy (1963) developed a test of skill in solving mathematics 
teaching problems. The test consisted of 17 tape-recorded problem situa- 
tions excerpted from actual algebra classes, each of which was followed by 
oral questions about solutions. A panel of experts devised rating scales 
for responses. The test was administered to 311 teachers of varying back- 
grounds. Scores on the test differentiated groups of pre- and inservice 
teachers at the .01 level of significance in the following order from poorest 
to best: 1) non-mathematics majors, 2) elementary education majors, 3) 
preservice mathematics teachers without methods course experience, 4) 
preservice mathematics teachers who had a methods course, 5) preservice 
mathematics teachers who had practice teaching experience and a methods 
course, and 6) experienced mathematics teachers. But again, there was no 
way to consider the relationship between differences on the test and 


teaching effectiveness. 
Elementary Mathematics Teachers 


The initial thrust of recent curriculum innovation was in the secondary 
school, but emphasis soon shifted to the elementary school. Elementary 
school teachers, already faced with the task of specializing in every subject 
of the curriculum, were asked to learn a great deal of new mathematics 
and to learn and teach the traditional content from a new point of view. 
Concern for teachers’ subject-matter competence made teacher ability a 
popular area for research. 

Several studies attempted to assess the mathematical competence of 
preservice and inservice elementary school teachers. The results consistent- 
ly showed that teachers do not have the knowledge of modern mathematics 
considered to be a prerequisite to effective teaching. For example, in a 
penetrating study of prospective teachers in Negro private colleges, Carroll 
(1964) compared normative data (STEP tests) with the mathematical 
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knowledge of 358 teachers just before graduation from college; he analyzed 
the particular strengths and weaknesses in the knowledge of these teachers. 
He found that the group's functional competence in mathematics was at 
the level of seventh and eighth grade students, with knowledge of geometry 
and probability the weakest. 


The grim picture of mathematical competence among elementary 
teachers, as reported during the 1964-1968 period, continued an historic 
pattern. But it also indicated slow awakening in colleges to the needs of 
teachers faced with a curriculum vastly different from the one they ex- 
perienced in their own schooling. In the elementary school, as in the high 
school, the relationship between teacher mathematical competence and 
student achievement remained unclear. The available information was not 
encouraging. 

For example, Moore (1965) examined the hypothesis that there is a 
positive relation between level of teacher understanding (as measured on 
the Glennon Test of Mathematical Understanding) and student achieve- 
ment (as measured by the SRA Arithmetic Series). Using 10 fourth grade 
and 11 sixth grade classes as subjects, Moore found no significant correla- 
tion between mean classroom gain in achievement and teacher understand- 
ing; classes of more knowledgeable teachers showed greater variability. 


Studies by Lampela (1966), Rouse (1967), and Smith (1964) con- 
firmed the conclusion that predictors of elementary school mathematics 
teaching success will not be found among the obvious variables of experi- 
ence, academic preparation, and mathematical knowledge. It might be 
that the mathematical knowledge of elementary teachers is uniformly so 
low that it does not play an important role in effectiveness. This should 
be watched as the academic preparation of teachers improves under the 
influence of new teacher education proposals. 


A more sophisticated approach to the identification of effective ele- 
mentary school teachers was applied by Peskin (1964). On the basis of 
standardized tests, seventh grade teachers’ attitudes and mathematics un- 
derstanding were classified as high, middle, or low. A similar appraisal 
of student achievement and attitudes was followed by investigation of the 
interactions among teacher and student attributes, This analysis produced 
several interesting and significant correlations, For example, best student 
achievement in geometry occurred in classes of teachers with middle range 
attitudes toward mathematics and high mathematical understanding. 
Poorest student achievement in arithmetic occurred in classes of teachers 
with low attitudes and high understanding. This type of knowledge- 
attitude-achievement interaction seems to be a promising source of deeper 
insight into the teacher characteristic problem. 


Turner (1964) reported progress in a different kind of search for 
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complex interactions of teacher variables. He analyzed teaching as con- 
sisting of three types of tasks: 1) the setting of tasks for pupils, 2) appraisal 
of pupil responses according to criterial responses, and 3) instructional 
tasks designed to close the gap between observed and expected student 
performance. Next he advised Mathematics Teaching Tasks (MTT), a 
paper-and-pencil test of teacher problem-solving ability that was shown 
to differentiate between experienced and inexperienced teachers. In the 
main study, involving beginning teachers in 12 Indiana school districts, 
Turner sought significant interactions among scores on the MTT, teaching 
success (measured by supervisor ratings), and various socioeconomic in- 
dices (measured by Ryan's Teacher Characteristic Schedule) concerning 
the teacher and the institutional context within which he worked. Al- 
though none of the findings were considered conclusive, the study sug- 
gested a variety of hypotheses about the way teacher success and MTT 
ability change during the early years of teaching and the ways these factors 
are influenced by the socioeconomic makeup of the community in which 
the teacher works. 

The most obvious conclusion of the investigation was that the question 
of predicting teacher effectiveness is not simply answered by direct meas- 
urement of obvious variables, but must be viewed as a complex interaction 
of several interrelated classes of variables. This is a good observation for 
guiding those interested in future teacher characteristic and effectiveness 
research. 


Teacher Classroom Activity 


The classroom behavior of mathematics teachers has been a popular 
topic of research for many years. However, the results of comparing vari- 
ous name methods of teaching—such as discovery, laboratory, lecture, 
etc.—are generally inconclusive and unreliable. 


Methods of Instruction 


"Teaching by discovery" is the catchphrase of current mathematics 
instruction. As a result, discovery-traditional comparison was the most 
popular type of methods research in the 1964-1968 period. These studies 
are examined in another chapter of this Review. However, the central 
question in criticism of discovery method research is applicable to research 
in other “name” methods: Do the popular method names refer to clearly 
defined or reliably repeatable patterns of classroom instructional activity? 

The emerging viewpoint is that any natural teaching strategy consists 
of a variety of instructional type components. The proper direction of 
research, then, is to determine the differential impact of each type rather 
than to seek some single method best for all situations. Thus, methods 
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research is shifting toward investigation of the complex interaction betwee 

content, teacher behavior, student aptitudes, and student outcomes. The 
objective is to find the specific teacher behavior style most effective for 
specific mathematical topics and specific kinds of student population. This 
emphasis, part of growing interest in individualization of instruction, is 
exemplified in studies of Aptitude-Treatment Interactions (ATI). 


Aptitude-Treatment Interactions. The first challenge in ATI research, | 
still in an exploratory stage, is to show that instructional treatments can 
be constructed that give evidence of ATI on relevant outcome measures 
Kropp, Nelson, and King (1967) devised four packages of instructional 
materials for teaching elementary set concepts: 1) verbal-deductive, 2) 
verbal-inductive, 3) figural-deductive, and 4) figural-inductive. The 
material was presented to 400 elementary school students in two days. 
A battery of aptitude tests and a 24-item criterion test (containing equal 
numbers of verbal and figural items) were administered to test for aptitude- 
treatment interaction. 


_ Test data showed that for heterogeneous groups the treatments were 
equally effective; there was an interaction of inductive-deductive teaching 
treatments with inductive-deductive reasoning ability significant at the .05 
level. That effectiveness of verbal and figural treatments was not notice- ; 
ably related to special student aptitudes might be explained by inadequate | 
distinction in the treatments, invalid aptitude measures, or an irrelevant 
verbal-figural dichotomy in the chosen learning task. 


Behr (1967) examined the verbal-figural treatment dyad in other 
content areas with subjects at different age levels. He taught a one-day 
programed lesson in mod 7 arithmetic to 229 students in an elementary 
college mathematics course. Half the programs embodied a semantic- 
symbolic mode and half a figural-symbolic mode. The major result was 
high correlation between semantic ability and success on the semantic 
treatment. 


Becker (1967) designed two different kinds of instructional treatment 
for teaching summing of number series, In Treatment A, the learner was 


given the correct formula, in verbal and symbolic form, for summing a . 


particular series and then given an explanation of the structural relation- 
ship between formula and series. In "Treatment B, the learning task was 
broken into many steps leading to discovery of a formula. The treatments 
were written into programs and administered to Algebra I students, matched 
in pairs according to high/low verbal and mathematical aptitude. On tests 
of ability to recall terms, symbols, and formulas, ability to find the sum 
of n terms of a series, and ability to devise a formula for the nth term of 
a series, there was no evidence of significant aptitude-treatment interaction. 
As in the Kropp, Nelson, and King (1967) study, lack of interaction effect 
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might be attributable to irrelevance of the treatment variables for the par- 
ticular learning tasks. 

The importance of ATI effects can be confirmed or denied only after 
broader exploration of possible treatment and aptitude variables. Use of 
programed instruction has limitations as a research simulation of teaching 
methods, but the value of clearly defined, repeatable experiments seems to 
outweigh these limitations right now. The brevity of teaching programs, 
although necessary for experimental purposes, casts doubt on the applica- 
tion of findings to long-term teaching methodology. 


Additional References: Carry (1968); Davis (1967); Ebeid (1964); Moody 
(1968). 


Psychological Theory and Teaching Theory. The recent reconstruc- 
tion of the school mathematics curriculum also led to a vigorous revival of 
interest in the psychological aspects of mathematics learning, a revival 
led by Piaget, Bruner, Dienes, Suppes, and Gagné. Such a combination 
of curriculum and psychological research emphasis seems to reflect a belief 
that having determined the important mathematical ideas and how children 
learn them, effective teaching procedure is a routine corollary. There is, 
however, a growing awareness that the matter is not so simple; translation 
of learning theory into meaningful guidelines for teaching is an important 
problem worthy of the best efforts of ingenious teachers. Evaluation of 
pedagogical theories derived from learning theories is an important, emerg- 
ing area of research. 

In two studies testing the pedagogical implications of Piagetian 
theory, Toney (1968) and Trueblood (1967) compared teaching methods 
in which students manipulated concrete instructional materials with 
methods in which the teacher simply demonstrated or described the manip- 
ulation. Results did not significantly support the student manipulation 
method (presumed to embody the proper psychological principles). How- 
ever, the Toney study involved a very small sample, and in both studies 
Piaget’s theory was oversimplified and superficially interpreted in the 
design of the instructional treatments. 

Woodward (1966) conducted an interesting experiment to test Ausubel’s 
idea that meaningful verbal learning can occur only when more inclusive 
relevant concepts exist and are readily available in the cognitive structure 
of the learner. The idea implies, among other things, that presentation 
of an advance organizing concept prior to a verbal learning task will 
enhance learning. Woodward examined this hypothesis and a kind of 
converse one which proposed that discovery learning would be more suc- _ 
cessful if overt postorganizers were presented. He taught mod 11 arithme- 
tic to a total of 44 college subjects using four methods—I) preorganizers 
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and discovery instruction, 2) preorganizers and verbal instruction, 3) post- 
organizers and discovery instruction, and 4) postorganizers and verbal 
instruction—each mediated by computer. A learning test (administered 
one day after instruction) and a transfer test (administered one week 
later) yielded no significant differences or interactions to support any of 
the hypotheses. An interesting next step in this direction would be com- 
parison of those results with yet a fifth treatment, no pre- or postorganizers, 
reflecting Hendrix’s admonition about premature verbalization and its 
effect on discovery learning. 

Proctor (1967) tested the hypothesis that student learning and class 
participation would increase significantly if 1) specific objectives were 
clarified for the student before presentation of the learning task, 2) effec- 
tive feedback apparatus was available during the learning task, and 3) 
there was an objective relation between achievement of specified behavioral 
goals and course grades. Proctor derived these hypotheses from Gagné’s 
theory that every learning task can be described in terms of desired be- 
havioral objectives and analyzed into a number of prerequisite, simpler 
objectives. His experimentation confirmed the learning aspect of the hypoth- 
esis, but the level of student participation in class was not significantly 
affected by implementation of the stated procedures. 


Media of Instruction 


Programed instruction plays an important research role as a means 
of stimulating classroom instructional methods under rigorously controlled, 
repeatable conditions. However, programed instruction was originally con- 
ceived as a replacement for traditional classroom teaching—as a tool that 
could offer pacing and feedback on an individual basis. Since mathematics 
has been a popular topic for developers of programed material, there has 
been a great deal of research on the effectiveness of this new instructional 
medium. The most frequently debated and tested question was about the 
relative merits of programed and teacher-directed instruction. Results of 
media comparison studies have failed to establish the superiority of pro- 
gramed or conventional instruction. In fact, the evidence is sharply con- 
tradictory. Zoll (1969) reviewed research in programed instruction and 
found that in 13 comparative studies differences favored programed 
methods in 3 cases, traditional methods in 3 cases, and neither method in 
T cases. 

Research in programed instruction has, quite properly, moved toward 
defining the interactive effects among various types of programing, subject 
matter, and learner characteristics and toward determining how programed 
materials can be most effectively used in conjunction with standard teach- 
ing procedures. For example, Morgan (1965) and Callister (1965) ex- 
amined stress, anxiety, and achievement interactions in programed and 
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conventional classes; Wiebe (1966) tried to find the most effective com- 
bination of programed and teacher-directed instruction with low-achieving 
students. It seems fair to conclude that, far from supplanting teacher 
classroom instruction, programing will probably prove to be an important 
instructional device to be effectively integrated into a total instructional 
plan. 

Television is another instructional medium that seemed to offer 
great promise of improving instruction. However, the research evidence 
on methods and effectiveness of televised instruction in mathematics is 
slim, particularly in elementary and secondary schools. The best known 
use of television in elementary school mathematics instruction is Patterns 
in Arithmetic (PIA), developed at the University of Wisconsin. PIA 
utilizes television lessons and coordinated teacher manuals and pupil ex- 
ercise books in an arithmetic program for grades 1-6. The course is now 
being used by over 135,000 students in eight states. 

During the 1966-1967 school year, the Wisconsin Research and De- 
velopment Center for Cognitive Learning directed an evaluation of PIA 
in first and third grade classes of selected Wisconsin and Alabama Schools 
(Braswell and Romberg, 1969). The results were generally favorable to 
the televised program, and opinion inventories showed that teachers and 
students liked the televised course. 

Nazarian (1967) observed that at the college level most studies have 
shown television to be as effective as standard instructional techniques—at 
least on gross measures of achievement. He investigated the response to 
television of various ability groups. Using two classes each of high and 
low ability (measured by SAT score) college general mathematics stu- 
dents and an experimental instructional pattern of two television classes 
and one recitation per week, he found that the control lecture method 
produced better achievement. High aptitude students did better in the 
experimental course, but low aptitude students did better in the control 
course. None of these differences was significant, however. 

Evidence or lack of it from this and several similar studies shows 
that the possibilities of television as a component in mathematics instruc- 
tion have barely been tapped. 


Additional Reference: Lane (1964). 


Teacher-Pupil Interaction 


If teaching methods research is ever to produce reliable results in 
classroom experimentation, it must develop rigorous behavioral definitions 
of teaching styles and observational techniques that dependably and ac- 
curately measure conformity to the styles in question. Throughout educa- 
tional research there is a growing interest in systematic, empirical study 
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of teacher-pupil behavior that shows promise of providing these necessary 
behavioral concepts and observational methods. Application of these tech- 
niques to the study of mathematics teaching in particular has been limited, 
but promising. 

Interaction Analysis. Flanders's system of Interaction Analysis is a 
procedure for quantifying direct and indirect teacher influence in the 
classroom; Flanders’s system has been used to test a variety of conjectures 
concerning the relationship between classroom climate and student achieve- 
ment or attitudes. In a study of 16 mathematics classes, Flanders (1965) 
examined the following hypotheses: 1) indirect teacher influence increases 
student learning when a student’s perception of the goal is confused and 
ambiguous; 2) direct teacher influence increases learning when a student’s 
perception of the goal is clear and acceptable; and 3) direct teacher 
influence restricts learning when a student’s perception of the goal is 
ambiguous. All three hypotheses were supported. Successful teachers con- 
sistently exerted more indirect influence than direct influence. They also 
showed a tendency to move from extreme indirect influence at the begin- 
ning of a unit study, when goals were more ambiguous, to more direct 
influence as goals of the unit became clearer. 

Interaction Analysis was also used in the Minnesota Study of Charac- 
teristics of Teachers That Affect Student Learning (Torrance and Parent, 
1966), and it became part of an expanded instrument used to study pupil 
involvement and mathematical content in the “Five State Project” at 
the Minnesota National Laboratory. 

The “Five State Project” was begun in 1961 as a field study of effec- 
tiveness of four experimental secondary school mathematics programs. In 
a report of one phase, Wright (1967) attempted to describe the impact 
of experimental curricula on patterns of teacher-pupil verbal interaction. 
Flanders devised a modification of his original system to determine in- 
volvement behaviors, the frequency and roles in which students are drawn 
into various aspects of classroom activity. A content oriented observational 
system derived from one of Wright and Proctor's (1961) yielded data 
about the pattern of content behaviors—the relative emphasis of theoreti- 
cal and conceptual mathematical activity in experimental and control 
classes. 

Sixty-two observers used the involvement part of the observational 
system during the spring of 1964 and 1965. The accumulated data 
showed that pupils in experimental and control classes played nearly the 
same role—passive or limited to high controlled responses amounting to 
about 20% of all behaviors. The two significant differences showed that 
experimental teachers asked more confronting, seeking questions and their 
students responded more independently. However, this behavior con- 
stituted only 4% of all activity. 
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Twenty-five other observers used the content part of the observational 
system during 1964 and 1965. The data presented no clear pattern of 
frequency or sequencing among the content behaviors in either the ex- 
perimental or control classes. There was slight indication that class dis- 
cussion in experimental programs paid more attention to theoretical 
matters than did class discussion in control classes. The discussion in the 
experimental group did not de-emphasize basic problem-solving skills, 
however. i 
The lack of evidence of strong behavioral pattern differences between 
experimental and control classes might indicate that curricula alone do 
not exert the hoped for influence on classroom procedure. However, 
there were four quite different curricula lumped together in the experi- 
mental classes. Furthermore, the content analysis system does not seem 
sensitive enough to record fully and accurately the structure of mathe- 
matical discourse. 

Other Classroom Observation Schemes. Pate (1966) devised a different 
kind of observational instrument and used it to gather empirical evidence 
“Transactional Pattern Differences” between classes studying SMSG and 
more traditional curricula. His results corroborate findings in the involve- 
ment aspect of the Five State Project; that is, the predominant pattern of 
interaction was one in which recall and recognition questions were di- 
rected at individual students in a climate of control. Although there was 
some evidence that SMSG teachers used more divergent questions and 
analysis questions to elicit spontaneous and creative response, this be- 
havior was only a small part of classroom activity. 

The Wright and Pate studies give some indication that suitably 
designed experimental curricula influence patterns of classroom interaction. 
Others have begun refining the observational instruments to make them 
more sensitive to the important factors in classroom discourse about 
mathematics. 


Additional References: Buck (1967); Fey (in press); Stilwell (1967). 


Teacher Organizational Responsibilities 


A teacher’s central responsibility is active leadership of classroom 
learning activities. Thus, research most often focuses on patterns and 
media of classroom instructional behavior. However, in preparation for 
teaching and during a given class session, the teacher must make a variety 
of procedural decisions involving grouping of students, class size, assign- 
ments, pacing, enrichment, etc. One particularly important study offered 
insight into the most effective choices in decisions about ability grouping. 

As part of a large-scale study (Goldberg, Passow, and Justman, 1966), 
Neill (1966) compared the effects of enrichment and acceleration on | 
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achievement of 1477 academically talented junior high school students. 
Using the Lorge-Thorndike Verbal Intelligence Test and STEP reading 
and mathematics tests to determine initial status and three different cri- 
terion tests, he found that a contemporary mathematics program under 
acceleration leads to greater achievement gains than an accelerated tradi- 
tional program or an enriched program of either traditional or contem- 
porary content. 

Neill also checked for interaction between various teacher and student 
attributes and achievement. He found that teacher characteristics con- 
tributed substantially less to differences in achievement than student 
attributes, the main teacher predictor being length of academic prepara- 
tion. Student attributes closely associated with achievement were intelli- 
gence, initial reading and mathematics ability, socioeconomic status, 
attitudes toward mathematics, and self-appraisal. There was no significant 
interaction of pupil and teacher sex, but classes taught by men were more 
successful (a result confirmed in the International Study of Mathematics 
Achievement). 


Additional References: Stevenson (1966); Willcut (1967). 


Summary 


Recent research in mathematics teaching has produced no major 
breakthrough in the search for personal characteristics, education, or 
classroom behavior of effective teachers. However, several promising 
trends are emerging in the focus and techniques of research. 

First, there is a growing realization that effective teaching is the re- 
sult of a complex interaction between teacher ability and attitudes and 
behavior, student aptitudes and attitudes, and the structure inherent in 
mathematical topics. The traditional search for a simple profile of a com- 
posite "good teacher" is giving way to investigations that inquire about 
what kinds of teaching style and subject-matter organization are most 
effective for teaching a particular topic to some particular type of student. 

Second, there is a realization that student achievement on some 
standardized test is a grossly inadequate measure for teaching success. 
More comprehensive diagnostic assessments of student outcomes must be 
developed and used. 

Third, several previously uninvestigated classes of teaching variables 
have been discovered by exploratory studies. The creative thinking ability 
of teachers has been suggested as an important determinant of success. 
Classroom observational techniques offer powerful new methods in the 
study of teacher-pupil interaction variables. The most effective instruc- 
tional use of television, programed materials, and computers is as yet 
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undetermined. The pedagogical implications of recent developments in 
psychology are just beginning to be explored. 

Fourth, the wide range of research results bearing on the activity 
of classroom teaching must be integrated by a theory of mathematics 
teaching and translated into programs of teacher education. Although 
these problems are receiving attention elsewhere in education, little has 
been done to consider the particular implications for mathematics. Results 
of research on mathematics teaching have so often been unreliable and 
inconclusive, but there is promise of more rigorous and creative work in 
the near future. 
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FOREWORD 


Methods and 
techniques are the ways of doing the work of science. The task of methodology 
is to appraise generative ideas, methods and products and values by describ- 
ing and explaining them, by identifying their limitations and advantages, by 
clarifying underlying presuppositions, and by projecting judgments about 
the likely consequences of their use in the context of educational research. 


This conception of research methodology served as a guide to the 
authors of this issue. The authors were advised not to provide a comprchen- 
sive bibliographic listing because this task is being performed by others (e.g. 
Educational Resources Information Center). Rather, the authors were ex- 
pected (a) to describe some of the significant ways people are conceptualizing 
the phenomena of interest and doing research relevant to education in a 
specific field and (b) to provide critical appraisals of these ways. The authors 
were asked to select those ways of thinking about or doing educational re- 
search that stimulated either their creative flair (appeared promising to them) 
or their critical bile (seemed to be overrated or misleading). } 


Unlike most fields of research, a tradition of disciplined criticism seems 
largely missing in the field of educational research. Future issues of the 
Review will publish unsolicited critical reviews, and we hope this issue will 
stimulate other writers in these various disciplines to take on the challenge 
and extend the arguments about what good research really is like. 


The mark of contemporary inquiry in education is increased diversity 
of research paradigms. Although we approached the fact of diversity by 
seeking authors in various academic fields, we were aware of areas of interest 
not yet encompassed in the traditional academic departments (e.g., future 
policy research—taking the future as an object of study, architecture—taking 
the design of space as an educational variable). We are also aware that one 
writer can not encompass the field in which he specializes. Who speaks for 
all of Psychology? Philosophy? Economics? No one. Each chapter is meant 
to present a thoughtful selection of work, not a representative sample. 


D. Bob Gowin 
Jason Millman 
Issue Editors 


1: RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 
—A POINT OF VIEW 


D. BOB GOWIN 
JASON MILLMAN 


Cornell University 


In the practical sense of doing, research is a 
matter of techniques. An event occurs or is made to happen by the researcher 
and some record of the event occurs or is made. Careful study of the record 
generates factual statements serviceable as evidence for inferences leading to 
generalizations, explanations, interpretations, predictions and decisions. Re- 
search technique is the process of converting events into records and records 
into factual statements (including tables, charts and other ways of showing 
relationships). 

In the theoretical sense of reasoning, research is a matter of using con- 
cepts, conceptual systems, constructs, models, theories, etc. An event can be 
studied effectively if the researcher generates a telling question. Such ques- 
tions require key concepts or generative ideas which lead and guide the 
inquiry. Facts without concepts are blind and concepts without facts are 
empty (apologies to Kant). Research brings together conceptual systems and 
techniques. Appraisal of research is methodology (Kaplan, 1964). 

Gage (1964) identified three aspects of the research paradigm: the 
substantive, the methodological, and the logistical.* Substantive means the 
basic concerns of the research; this category is further analyzed by Gage into 
concepts, variables, and the ways in which phenomena are selected, ab- 
stracted, and focused by the research workers. We call this area the context 
for inquiry. Expanding Gage's category permits a more complete consideration 
of what must necessarily be thought about within the research paradigm. 

Gage's second category is the methodological, in which he included 
ways of measuring variables and of collecting and analyzing data. We prefer 
to call this category methods of work because, as noted in the Foreword to 
this volume, we reserve the term methodology for the study of methods. 

Logistical, Gage’s third category, means the host of concerns with men 
and money, organization and administration, etc., that are necessary in 
planning, executing, interpreting, communicating, applying, and improving 
research. We do not discuss this important category here. 


*See Gowin and Strzepek (1969) for a criticism of Gage’s article and for a further 
development of some of the ideas in this present chapter. 
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Two other components of the research paradigm appear to be important. 
One of these we call products, what the research produces. The outcomes of 
research are usually thought to be limited to published discussions of the 
research results. By using the broader category, products, a larger number 
of aspects of research outcomes can be analyzed. The fourth component is 
values. Explicit treatment of the many ways that consideration of value 
enters into research is especially important in a field as saturated with values 
as education is. The tug between values and knowledge-claims is particu- 
larly fruitful for analysis. We believe that consideration of research within 
this larger view of methodology is necessary for significant improvement in 
educational research. 


Context for Inquiry 


The context for inquiry includes the scene and phenomena of interest, 
telling questions and principles of evidence, key concepts and conceptual 
systems, basic assumptions and presuppositions. 

By the scene we mean that most inclusive frame of reference in which 
the phenomena of interest can stand out clearly; the scene is the background 
for the foreground phenomena. Any research is an abstraction and selection 
from an infinite variety of possible things one might study. For example, 
sociologists Harp and Richer identify social interaction as the most inclusive 
sociological domain (Chapter 8, this issue). When they turn to educational 
research they note a quality which colors the scene: “The pervasive char- 
acter of an ideology of equal opportunity and the continuing role assigned to 
education as an avenue of mobility in American society could not help but 
influence the direction and character of sociological research in this area.” 


It is our belief that the analysis of the scene in any research area will 
reveal some pervasive quality which helps determine the direction and im- 
port of research, and that the identification of this pervasive quality is use- 
ful in assessing the logic of the moves back and forth between scene and 
knowledge (Dewey, 1930). 

: Emerging from the background scene are the foreground phenomena 
of interest. The phenomena of interest are simply the more specific re- 
searchable domains within a larger scene. In the case of sociology of educa- 
tion they are identified by Harp and Richer (Chapter 8, this issue) as 
social organizations, collectivities and institutions. 

Phenomena of interest are approached in two different ways, ways 
which appear to correspond to the origin of the inquiry. When “enquiry has 
its origin in conceptual structure . . . we are able to formulate a telling 
question” (Schwab, 1962, p. 12). A fool can ask more questions than seven 
wise men can answer, but a telling question is one which “tells” on the 
phenomena and facilitates inquiry. Telling questions help convert what is 
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puzzling about a situation into something that can be thought about intelli- 
gently. There is a close relationship between the telling questions and the 
key concepts, generative ideas, and conceptual systems. Growing out of the 
scene of American race relationships is a phenomenon of interest, Negro 
education of the south. (See Chapter 2, this issue, Beach.) The conceptual 
model of "conflict —unintention—accommodation" relates to the telling 
question: In history, are the unintended consequences of man’s willful 
actions as significant as the changes resulting from the “force of intention"? 

Inquiry may also have its origin, as John Dewey believed, in problem- 
atic situations. Still other writers suggest that inquiry may be brought 
about by a puzzling observation, by access to a new source of data, subjects, 
instruments or techniques of study, or by existence of “previously unexamined 
phenomena” (Chapter 2, this issue, Beach). 

Most of the phenomena of interest in educational research appear to 
originate from such ordinary situations and to be approached with questions 
that are not very telling. An example of such a question is, “What are the 
faculty and student subcultures and their associated norms?” (Chapter 4, 
this issue, Sindell.) 

Once a question, telling or not, is formulated, the generalized pheno- 
mena of interest can be converted into a specific aspect of that phenomenon 
which will count as evidence. Any question remains ambiguous until the 
sort of thing which would count as an answer is agreed upon. 


There is a crucial connection between concepts and facts. Facts may be 
given three distinct but related meanings. Fact One is an event which occurs 
(either being made to occur by the researcher or merely happening). This 
event must leave a record in order to be chosen for study. Researchers can 
spend much time profitably thinking about techniques for making records 
of events. The record is Fact Two. A good device for recording events gen- 
erates an index to the phenomena of interest. Fact Three is a factual state- 
ment, typically in verbal or mathematical form. Factual statements are 
based on records of events occurring in the phenomena of interest, Since 
concepts can be related to facts in all three senses (the events, the record, 
and the statement), it is important for purposes of test, analysis, and criti- 
cism to be clear about which level of fact one is dealing with. 

One may commit a Type I or II error in relating concepts to data: one 
may become too specific and lose important evidence; or one may become 
too loose and include so much that it is impossible to make a legitimate 
discrimination. Precision and clarity in a conceptual system are commend- 
able, but care must be taken that the legitimate complexity and richness of 
the phenomena of interest are not lost. The enormous complexity of educa- 
tional phenomena is a condition of work in education. 


How shall concept be defined? For all of its frequent use in educational 
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writing, little has been done to clarify its conflicting meanings. In general 
there is a tension in meanings between the psychological (studies in concept 
formation) and the logical (concept as a class, as a construct, as a carrier 
of meaning). A child possesses the concept of "liquidity" when he correctly 
identifies milk, oil, honey, water as liquids; he sees what is common in 
events which are quite different. Thus, there are three elements tied together 
in the meaning of concept: the stability of response, the linguistic sign, and 
the commonality in different events. We stipulate the following definition of 
concept: a concept is a sign which points to a commonality in events and 
which permits the concept user to make relatively stable responses to those 
varied events. The signs which are vehicles for the concept are largely 
linguistic and conventional. The commonality in events may range from 
simple similarities to regularities to law-like invariance. 


Conceptual structures are logically organized sets of concepts. Con- 
ceptual structures serve many roles depending on the phase of the research. 
They help the researcher formulate the telling question, identify index 
phenomena through the principle of evidence, formulate knowledge-claims, 
and interpret products. To identify a conceptual structure is to understand 
the power and limitation of inquiries that take place under its guidance 
(Schwab, 1964). 

When these elements in the context for inquiry are analyzed, it is 
possible to expose the basic assumptions and presuppositions of the inquiry. 
An assumption is what is taken for granted to establish meaningful com- 
munication. What is taken for granted in one study may become an object 
of inquiry in another study, but the second study will necessarily require 
another set of assumptions. 


i When Beach, for example, looks at the context for historical research 
in education he finds a number of assumptions and presuppositions (Chapter 
2, this issue). One of these is the assumption that education is something 
done to people rather than something they seek and gain on their own. Beach 
wonders whether historians can escape to some extent the myopia which 
makes historians both distinctively and unimaginatively professional. 


We do not want to argue these issues but rather to point out that any 


set of knowledge-claims rests upon assumptions and presuppositions. Anal- 
ysis of these elements is basic philosophical work. 


Methods of Work 


A method is a procedural commitment, a collection of techniques or 
ways of doing things that may be generalized or made common to a variety 
of situations. Method involves regular steps, planned sequences, ordered 
phases, and related stages of inquiry. Research methods are of many kinds: 
experimental, empirical, historical, pedagogical, comparative, conceptual. 
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Techniques of work are the many different specific ways of working. A 
criticism of research methods in a given work involves the logic of the 
moves from the occurrence of the event to the record of the event, to the 
specific tasks of inquiry. 

Questions of the validity of methods of work raised by the authors of 
chapters in this issue include: Is the prose of other men which remains to 
be read representative of either the author or some group with whom he is 
associated? (Chapter 2, Beach.) Should mentalistic goals be salvaged from 
behavioristic criticism? (Chapter 5, Waks.) Do participant-observers in the 
classroom lose objectivity as they become emotionally involved? (Chapter 4, 
Sindell.) Do the tools of measurement of situational differences seem to be 
measuring the wrong variables? (Chapter 9, Mitchell.) Is a series of uni- 
variate analyses of several dependent criterion variables inappropriate? 
(Chapter 10, Tatsuoka.). 


Products 


If we ask about the products which research generates, instead of merely 
about its findings, we have a broader base of analysis. The typical products 
are conclusions and decisions (Cronbach and Suppes, 1969) or, more specifi- 
cally, facts, generalizations, concepts, theories, explanations, predictions, and 
interpretations. In addition, an inquiry may produce a new question, a new 
area of uncertainty, a puzzling observation, and a new set of terms. A product 
may be simply propositional, as most works are, or more tangible such as a 
set of instructional materials. A product is what the investigator has when 
the work is finished that he did not have when he began. 

Complete analysis of inquiry demands as careful scrutiny of the product 
of the research as of the context for inquiry and methods of work. An analysis 
of products includes not only identifying the product or products (e.g. 
whether explanation or description, fact or concept) but also involves ap- 
plying criteria of excellence appropriate to the several, specific products. If 
the products are tangible, such criteria include durability, cost, and effec- 
tiveness. Consistency, simplicity, and explanatory power are criteria by 
which theories, for example, are judged. 


Values 


Values are created at all phases of disciplined inquiry. Values constitute 
both a separate category and an aspect of each of the other three categories. 
As a separate category the value questions concern the identification of 
values, the relation between intrinsic and instrumental values, and the 
identification of within-the-field values and outside-the-field values. As an 
aspect of each of the other three categories, the value questions emerge from 


the specific tasks of inquiry. 
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In general, values are deliberated interests, justified likings. To identify 
values, expressions of likings, desires, interests, etc. must be located—not 
always an easy task. When such expressions show conflict, a principle of 
decision must be invoked. 

The most critical value judgment concerns the significance of the entire 
research effort. “So what?” questions typically have two answers. One claim 


is that there was intrinsic value in performing the research. Doing research 


does have intrinsic value; satisfying curiosity is curiously satisfying. The 
other claim is that there was instrumental value in the research products. 
The outcomes of research are thought to be good for something else: reach- 
ing a decision, solving a problem, improving a practice, or stimulating further 
inquiry. 

We believe it is very important for workers to search for and examine 
the intrinsic values in their field. These values are in much need of explicit 
recognition and justification. The chief reason for becoming explicit about 
these intrinsic, within-the-field values is that unless the field has some 
claim to intrinsic value it may become extinct because the instrumental 
values it serves may be served by other means. When history, for example, 
is justified only by its instrumental value in creating patriotic citizens, it 
lays itself open to abandonment when other means are found equal or supe- 
rior to achieving love of country. When psychology is justified only on 
grounds that it helps students understand themselves better, it may be re- 
placed by the guidance counselor or psychotherapeutic encounter groups. 

Each of the other three categories has value considerations. In the 
context for inquiry perhaps the most fundamental value orientation of the 
scene and phenomena of interest is “What knowledge is of most worth?” 
Every chapter in this issue gives one or more answers to this question. Telling 
questions and conceptual systems have value in the guidance of inquiry. 
Other recognized values of conceptual structures are these: clarity of mean- 
ing, coherence of ideas, accuracy and precision of reference, power of reason- 
ing. 

Values found in methods of work include the following familiar list: 
reliability, systematic procedure, repeatability and replication, technical 
competence, efficiency, economy, and intersubjectivity. 

For products other values appear. Research outcomes may have com- 
mercial value, aesthetic value, moral value, pedagogical value. These are 
examples of instrumental values. Within the pattern of inquiry, however, 
the research product is valued which provides a clear explanation of some- 
thing which has been puzzling; so is a warranted generalization which helps 
to connect elements in educational experience which had heretofore been 
seen as separate. A well-argued prediction is valued since it helps decision- 
pos. in the present. Perhaps the value of knowing the truth transcends all 

others. 
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Afterword 


What is the value of our point of view toward educational research? 


In the Foreword we noted the increasing diversity in the way educa- 
tional phenomena are viewed. The point of view outlined here is a way to 
bring together in some comprehensible fashion these different approaches to 
research. Many pleas have been made for interdisciplinary research, but few 
means have been found to communicate accurately and well between fields. 
A common set of terms and distinctions is needed to facilitate discussion 
about inquiry in different areas. We think that our point of view is a step in 
that direction and we hope that others will challenge and change it and 
contribute toward a more adequate view. We see improvement in three 
major areas. 


First, a point of view will help in the guidance of research practice 
because it will help to develop thorough-going and intelligent criticism. 
We have in mind here the careful analysis of both successful and unsuccess- 
ful research practice in much the same way as any practice, such as farming 
or painting, may be improved as a consequence of ferreting out the conditions 
of success and failure in each particular case. 


Second, aspoint of view will help in the guidance of research policy 
based upon s palris of priorities, and what is important and why. This 
goal is facilitated by the broader framework for criticism of research pro- 
posals and research products. If criticism of research proposals were custom- 
arily set in the framework suggested here, the merits of proposals would be 
more validly assessed. 

Third, a fully-developed point of view will be a research theory, i.e., a 
philosophy of educational research. Some philosophical view of science lies 
behind or is explicit in every research effort. If it is assumed that distinctive 
phenomena require distinctive approaches, then one must determine what 
is distinctive about educational phenomena. The distinctions necessary to 
solve problems in the conduct of physical inquiry may actually blur or dis- 
tort the distinctions necessary to solve problems in another context, such as 
educational inquiry. To the extent that this point of view is correct, the need 
for a special philosophy of educational research is clear. The categories of 
such a research theory include the context for inquiry, the methods of work, 
the products, and the values adumbrated in this essay. The source of mean- 
ingful content would come from continued critical analysis of completed 
studies, It is gratifying to us to read the examples of disciplined reflection 
upon research practice represented by the authors of this volume. More work 
of this kind would go a long way toward satisfying a critical need for a 


theory of educational inquiry. 
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2: HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


MARK BEACH 
University of Rochester 


Most historians, including those concerned 
with education, have been reluctant to give careful attention to their methods. 
They have been especially hesitant to philosophize about their work, That 
is, historians have not been anxious to seek the assumptions underlying their 
research, to explore the implications of these assumptions, and to think 
through their bases for making statements of fact, values, and social utility. 
When they do talk about methods, they tend to discuss techniques for locat- 
ing and verifying data and, to a lesser extent, drawing conclusions from 
these data. Discussions of that nature are, in the parlance of the profession, 
conversations about historiography. 

Cremin’s (1965) use of the term historiography differed radically from 
those more conventional meanings. His concern, like Bailyn’s (1960), was 
with the phenomena of interest to the researcher, and how the traditions 
of historiography of education have unduly restricted our view of those 
phenomena we consider to have influenced education. Cremin was con- 
vinced that education must be taken to mean far more than schooling, 
that inquiry into the history of schooling must transcend the study of 
rhetoric, and that the rhetoric of school reformers must not be taken as 
synonymous with historical truth. In short, Cremin addressed his remarks 
to the key historiographic questions, indeed, the key questions of any re- 
search—those at the beginning. How do researchers select what to study? 
What cultural, professional, and personal biases do they bring to the 
questions they choose to investigate? How do those biases influence their 
definitions and procedures? Can researchers escape to some extent the 
myopia which makes them both distinctively and unimaginatively pro- 
fessional? 

Such questions as these, first in the sequence of research, will be con- 
sidered first in this essay. After discussing some recent literature from 
that standpoint, I consider the gathering and analysis of historical data 
and the use of these data in making factual and theoretical assertions. In 
my concluding remarks I call attention to trends in the recent literature 
and suggest lines of further inquiry. 
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Selecting and Defining Topics for Inquiry 


Current social issues remain the most popular sources of problems for 
historical investigation. Words such as revolution and conflict symbolize 
both professional and civic concerns. Two of the most provocative and 
influential recent volumes addressed to social issues are Jencks and Ries- 
man's (1968) The Academic Revolution and Feuer’s (1969) The Conflict 
of Generations. Both books deal primarily with higher education; both 
reflect the essentially sociological cast of mind of their creators; and both 
were written by historians who lack extensive formal training in the dis- 
cipline. Such amateurs are sometimes hampered by lack of historical skills 
and knowledge. That is the case with Jencks and Riesman, whose text is 
cluttered with historical inaccuracies. Often, however, amateur efforts are 
marked by a humanism, a creative imagination, or a scholarly technique 
or insight imported from some other discipline. Feuer's book is an example 
of the best of this tradition. Unlike Jencks and Riesman, his history is 
sound and to the point, and his analysis is based upon thoughtfully selected 
and applied concepts from the social sciences. Other topics of current 
interest that have recently been explored historically are loyalty oaths 
(Gardner, 1967), the relationship between bureaucracy and the problems of 
urban education (Katz, 1968a; Tyack, 1967a), and reactionary responses 
to radical proposals and actions in portions of the work by Karier (1967). 
Occasionally there is a book which achieves greater contemporary signifi- 
cance than was originally anticipated. Ambrose’s (1966) perceptive history 

of West Point, written in the context of American attitudes about a pro- 

fessional army, is an example of such a study. Another example is Kevles's 

Dow description of the development of intelligence testing during World 
ar T. 

The simple desire to acquire knowledge about previously unexamined 
phenomena has been a second major impulse to recent historical inquiry. 
There are few events or lives or movements of any consequence which 
have no chronicle. But there are many whose accounts are totally inade- 
quate. New evidence or techniques of analysis require that these subjects 
be treated from a fresh perspective. Fisher’s (1967) portrayal of the in- 
dustrial education movement, for example, sprang from her recognition 
that the movement had not received the attention it deserved. Graham’s 
(1967) history of the Progressive Education Association and Bowers's 
(1969) record of radical educational reformers during the Depression treat 
in detail matters previously discussed by Cremin (1961) and others. The 
outstanding recent example of enlarging and refining previous perceptions 
is Bragdon’s (1967) brilliant study of Woodrow Wilson during his years 
as a student, professor, and university president, Bragdon’s intimate por- 
trait combined prodigious research with subtle inference. It is an example 
of history at its literary best. 
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Biographies have been an important subcategory of histories written out 
of a sustained curiosity combined with a conviction that the subject merits 
the effort. They have been written from several vantage points. Joncich 
(1968) described the life and thought of Edward L. Thorndike. She com- 
mented extensively upon his work, illuminated the complex ingredients of 
a successful professional life in the twentieth century, and revealed much 
of interest in the general history of psychology and education. Tyack 
(1967b) also portrayed the interplay between man and environment in 
his biography of George Ticknor. His emphasis was on Ticknor as a per- 
sonality which both represented and commented upon nineteenth cen- 
tury American life. In Bragdon’s (1967) book, Woodrow Wilson occupied 
center stage simply because of his supreme importance in American his- 
tory. Other important biographies include Drost’s (1967) on the social 
efficiency expert David Sneddon and Sparrow’s (1967) cn Mark Pattison 
and his involvement in the nineteenth century reform of the ancient 
British universities, There is also a volume that is not biography in the 
traditional sense, but rather is an intensive account of a small portion of 
one man’s life. Rosenberg (1968) traced in detail the trial of Charles 
Guiteau, assassin of President James Garfield. Rosenberg’s purpose was 
to illuminate the concepts of human nature, legal responsibility, sanity 
and insanity, and professional mental care which were the key to determin- 
ing Guiteau’s guilt or innocence. Rosenberg artfully used biography to 
accent critical questions about the human mind before the birth of 
scientific psychology in this country. In somewhat the same vein, Rader 
(1966) used his account of the life of Richard T. Ely to demonstrate the 
growing alliance between social reform and scholarly expertise during the 
early years of progressivism. 

Histories of specific schools might be termed biographies of institu- 
tions. But they usually prove much less satisfactory than accounts of 
individual lives. This is due largely to the chauvanism which frequently 
underlies institutional histories. Ambrose’s (1966) history of West Point 
is a happy exception to that general rule, as is Barnard’s (1968) portrait 
of Oberlin College. Callcott’s (1966) story of the University of Maryland 
is also free from the reverence that often characterizes official histories. 
Finally, Parsons’ (1969) picture of Cornell is unusual because he sees the 
growing personality of the campus in architecture and physical planning. 
Pembroke and Douglass Colleges and Illinois, Wayne State, St. Cloud, 
and Bowling Green universities have also been the subjects of recent more 
traditionally conceived institutional histories. 

Most of the studies discussed thus far are of general and professional 
interest. They are stories of well-known people, events, or institutions. 
They bring history to bear upon issues which are familiar to the literate 
public, issues such as the nature of intelligence, the implications of a 
professional army, and the social functions of higher education. The 
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items mentioned in the next several paragraphs are more specialized. These 
studies fall roughly into three categories: those whose authors seek mean- 
ing from ideas or events that previously seemed unrelated, those written 
to synthesize old data or merge it with new information in an effort to 
provide new intellectual frameworks, and those written as bold challenges 
to old interpretations and concepts. 

Studies in which researchers try to make sense out of ideas or phe- 
nomena that had appeared unrelated or unexplainable usually are char- 
acterized by the use of some powerful concept or telling question. Consider, 
for example, Wilson's (1968) attempt to provide common ground for the 
work of five widely diverse intellectuals: Charles Sanders Peirce, James 
Mark Baldwin, E. A. Ross, G. Stanley Hall, and Josiah Royce. These men 
had little contact with each other, yet the work of each was the work of 
all. Wilson found each man fully aware of the “hopeless insufficiency of the 
isolated individual” in an impersonal, urban society. They were united in 
a “quest for community” in the face of Darwinism and industrialization. 
Smith (1967) was concerned with some of the same questions for a different 
era in his report on Protestant influence upon public schools and upon 
American nationality. Bullock’s (1967) report of Negro education in the 
South was based upon an intricate concept about historical trends rather 
than about a given situation. He was convinced that the force of accident 
is as powerful in history as the force of intention. The unintended conse- 
quences of man’s willful actions, therefore, often bring about significant 
change, In the case of American race relations, Bullock saw a “model of 
conflict-unintention-accommodation” which both explains the past and 
provides hope for the future. 

The explicit concepts or theses characterizing the studies mentioned in 
the previous paragraph tend to make them both coherent and a bit artifi- 
cial. The concepts make clear why certain questions were asked or certain 
data sought. They also prevent other and perhaps conflicting interpreta- 
tions from coming to light. This tendency is not so characteristic of writ- 
ing done to synthesize and make intelligible a mass of previous work. 
Wishy’s C 1968) history of the ideology of the child nurture in this country 
and Wiebe's ( 1969) suggestions about the historical relationships between 
schools and American society are good examples of this genre. Wiebe's 
work especially reveals thoughtful contemplation of the history of Ameri- 
can education. It is a fine synthetic effort, because it leads naturally to 
further significant questions without necessarily prejudging the answers. 

. The most fundamental questions Wiebe raised concern the role of 
institutions in American life. These questions are also at the center of à 
prime example of revisionist history, Katz’s (1968b) discussion of early 
school reform movements. In that book Katz tried to remove the halos 
historians have given leaders of the common school movement. He de- 
picted those leaders as benevolent despots more concerned with preserving 
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their positions in a fragmenting society than with building schools to help 
individual men live satisfactory lives. Thus school reformers have, in 
Katz’s view, used institutions in a conservative rather than a liberating 
fashion. Further, they have been interested in reform only when the prob- 
lems of urban life appeared too pressing to be ignored. Katz saw parallels 
between past and present behaviors, and lamented that mere humans 
have not somehow managed to institutionalize his vision of humanity. 
Katz’s revisionism lies in his imaginative restructuring and reinterpretation 
of old data. Another example of a revisionist interpretation is West's 
(1967) contention that professional schoolmen, acting in their economic 
self-interest, were the single most important force behind the abolition of 
rate bills and the passage of compulsory school attendance laws in the 
nineteenth century. 

Revisionism is also practiced by historians with new evidence gathered 
to shatter old myths. For example, consider Fishlow’s (1966b) analysis 
of the actual increase of school attendance and support during the com- 
mon school revival. Fishlow’s writing lacks the moral fervor of Katz’s, 
but is of equal historiographic consequence. Separating the rhetoric of 
reform from its results, Fishlow demonstrated that most of the increases 
in school attendance during the ante-bellum years happened in the rapidly 
growing West and South rather than the more stable New England. The 
"revival" for Fishlow was mostly a paper movement whose importance 
diminishes as one frames different questions concerning its nature. 


Seeking, Gathering and Summarizing Data 


Most historical writing is based upon the prose of other men. Evidence 
such as that found in books, articles, reports, diaries, and private letters 
has the obvious quality of having been preserved and become available 
for study. But there are hazards in its use. One danger is the assumption 
that what remains to be read is somehow representative or typical of either 
the author or some group with whom he associated. Consider the prob- 
lems Lannie (1968) faced in trying to sort out the political, religious, 
educational, and personal ingredients of the New York City school crises 
of the 1840s. How could he test whether a political leader such as 
Governor Seward believed his own public statements? The standard tech- 
nique is to check public statements against private ones, and Lannie did this 
during a thorough examination of Seward’s papers. But private papers are 
seldom available, and if available, often not used. Therefore, as in the 
case of Wilson (1968), historians frequently check for reliability by seek- 
ing consistency of statements over time. 

A check for consistency of statements is also the standard procedure 
for establishing the relationship between individuals, that is, placing 
them in groups. Yet the way historians group phenomena determines in 
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large measure the truth of statements about their nature. Very few his- 
toriographic problems are as difficult as those imbedded in the establish- 
ment of categories. Every man's taxonomy reflects his view of the universe. 
Categories tend to take on the attributes of facts, despite their roots in 
assumptions. Bowers (1969), for instance, had a view of radicals in edu- 
cation which allowed him to include such men as Counts, Kilpatrick, 
Childs and Rugg, but almost to ignore such men as Hutchins, Meiklejohn, 
and MacLean, all of whom also flourished during the 1930s. That is. 
Bowers’s notion of radicals did not include men whose efforts were focused 
on college and universities rather than public schools. Another example 
of the influence of categories upon research is Katz’s (1968a) depiction of 
a struggle for control of education in Boston between professional school- 
masters on one side and non-professional administrators and school com- 
mittee members on the other. This division was consistent with his effort 
to link professionalism with stultifying bureaucracy. Had he a different 
story to tell, he might have divided the same men between urban and 
rural birth or between college and non-college graduates and found 
equally attractive evidence for some other thesis. 


Daniels (1968) avoided some of the risks of intuitive or deductive 
categorizing by establishing quantitative criteria. His problem was to de- 
fine “scientist.” He solved it by including in his study only men who 
accounted for a specified number of publications in the leading journals 
of their day. Identify the men, read their reports of their research, and 
you have “Science in Jacksonian America.” But the assumptions are still 
there: assumptions that exclude leading thinkers and include minor func- 
tionaries because the latter published and the former did not; assumptions 
that define “leading journals”; and assumptions that prescribe publications 
as the means for diffusing ideas, 


Several other problems of evidence center on the issue of validity. 
Most of them fall within one of two domains: Given specified ideas or 
events, 1) how representative were they of larger groups of people or series 
of events, and 2) what impact did they have, if any, upon subsequent 
human thought or behavior? The first is a question of correlation; the 
second a question of cause. 


The problem of the representativeness of ideas is partially a problem 
of available evidence. Historians are limited to what evidence remains 
and therefore are tempted to confuse the merely articulate with the truly 
representative. Thus, it is easy to assume that the man who appeared to 
be a leader actually had followers, the man who claimed intellectual kin- 
ship with others actually had kinsmen, or the man who reported having 
been influenced actually was. Wishy (1968) and Hayter (1968) chose 
imaginative ways of dealing with this problem. Wishy checked the models 
of child nurturing and behavior he found in prescriptive manuals against 
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the idealized behavior of children and their parents found in popular litera- 
ture and textbooks. Hayter examined the options and behavior of farmers 
who had been exposed to agricultural education. Both authors used a 
measure of consumer receptivity to ideas as one test of the representative- 
ness of those ideas. This technique would have significantly improved 
several other recent efforts. For instance, both Fisher (1967) and Calvert 
(1967) discussed education for students who were old enough to record 
their responses to their experiences. Each study would have profited from 
a comparison of those student records with the concepts and claims of ad- 
vocates of practical education. Such a comparison might have revealed two 
quite distinct views of industrial or technical education: one held by its 
vocal proponents, the other by those who used it as a route to upward 
mobility. 

The representativeness of events, the extent to which their causes and 
outcomes correlate with other apparently similar events, is an equally 
difficult matter to assess, This problem lies at the heart of the oldest and 
most extensive historiographic debate in the profession: the discussion over 
the uniqueness versus the generality of historical phenomena, Consider 
Katz (1968b) and Rosenberg (1968), two recent examples that help put 
the matter in concrete terms. Both wrote superlative history, Each is on 
an opposite side of the issue. Katz wrote that the American elite has used 
public schools as agencies of repression during each major phase of ad- 
justment to industrialization. Two conclusions follow from that premise. 
One is that the “imposition of reforms” in the 1840s was similar to cur- 
rent efforts to change urban schools. To study that period, then, is to 
study ourselves in the hope that we will do better by our children than 
our highminded despotic ancestors did by our fathers. The second con- 
clusion is that one can generalize about the plurity of reforms during a 
period by examining particular examples in great detail. In other words, 
history is a guide to present action, and its lessons are adequately learned 
by the case method. 

In contrast to Katz, take Rosenberg’s fascinating narrative of nine- 
teenth century concepts of the mind and mental illness. These concepts 
and their implications are no less significant for the understanding of 
nineteenth century education than are the motives which Katz imputes 
to his reformers. The difference is Rosenberg’s implicit conviction that 
the case of Guiteau was unique, and that therefore his book about it 
could be approached as an art form rather than as a pedagogue with 
pages. For Rosenberg, but not for Katz, historical events take place in 
sequence which are relatively discrete. Further, each sequence represents 
a unique set of circumstances. For both reasons there is probably little 


utility in the study of history. 
Whether ideas and events are unique or representative of a larger 
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domain is a particularly vexing problem for historians using materials 
relating to local history. Historians frequently use examples from small 
areas to illustrate and make more concrete large concepts and conclusions. 
Smith (1967) is an exemplar of this technique. On other occasions, local 
history is important for the understanding of some subsequent event of more 
general interest. Tyack’s (1968) sketch of the background of the Pierce 
Case is an example. The danger is that the illustrations or background 
information often turns out to be also the total amount of evidence. 


The study of local history is one way to seek extensive data from a 
variety of standpoints and from sources whose relationship to each other 
can often be traced in detail. In the opposite direction, but toward the 
same goal of resolving the unique versus general dilemma, is the increas- 
ing use of data representing masses of people. Census reports are the 
most obvious sources of these data for the historian. The use of census 
data, state financial records, and other sources of large-scale public in- 
formation is illustrated by Fishlow (1966a and b) and Stambler (1968). 
Such useful sources, however, bring with them their own historiographic 
problems. Any one familiar with collecting and compiling numerical data 
knows of the inaccurate counts, faculty transcriptions, confusing and non- 
comparable categories, and idiosyncratic statistical procedures which con- 
stantly harass the historian willing to undertake this study, Nevertheless, 
the mere necessity of coping with such problems, frequently with the aid 
of some machine for data processing or computing, may have a salutory 
effect upon those venturesome scholars. They may emerge from the ex- 
perience with questions more sharply framed, data more precisely defined 
and clearly organized, and analytical procedures more carefully thought 
through. For instance, Bidwell (1966) established categories and filled 
them with quantified data in his examination of the roles of social homo- 
geneity and control of schools in moral education. Benson's (1968) article 
on scientific procedures in the study of past public opinion is an example 
of approaching historiography itself from the standpoint of experience with 
quantitative data. For further development of this theme and other appli- 
cations of computers in historical research, see Clubb and Howard (1967). 

The difficulties in trying to correlate phenomena also exist in the 
attempt to ascertain causal relationships. "To show cause, the researcher 
must show both correlation and at least a necessary relationship between 
phenomena. Further, he must be careful to distinguish between imputing 
and assessing causes. Proving that ideas or events are related in such a 
way that the existence of some can be attributed to the prior existence of 
others is the most difficult task facing any historian. It is especially rigor- 
ous for an historian who believes in the uniqueness rather than in the 
continuity of historical phenomena. Yet virtually no historians try to 
increase the probability of making accurate causal statements by using 
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such well-known techniques as multiple working hypotheses or strong 
inference. 

Recent authors on the history of education have generally relied upon 
two procedures to arrive at convictions about cause. Both purport to be 
based upon assessment rather than imputation, and both are commonly 
used by historians. The first procedure is simply an assertion of a relation- 
ship between one sequence of events or one situation and something fol- 
lowing it which the historian considers to be obvious. For instance, 
Beach (1968) portrayed the growing professionalism of college adminis- 
trators at the turn of the present century. He suggested several reasons 
for this professionalism and contended that it had identifiable conse- 
quences. His argument was based explicitly on the premise that those 
consequences were a result of the professionalism and not simply simul- 
taneous with it. Further, he maintained this series of events is still in 
process, and therefore must be taken into account in any contemporary 
analysis. Cruse's (1967) depiction of twentieth-century Negro intellectual 
life was written with the same purpose in mind. Both Beach and Cruse 
based their contentions on reasoning essentially similar to that which 
underlies the notion of face validity. 

Feuer (1969) is an example of the second type of statement about 
cause, a type that rests upon an assumption of the similarity of the human 
condition between cultures and across time. He argued that a generation 
gap occurs in all societies subject to certain social conditions, that this 
gap at its most extreme leads to the “de-authorization of the elder genera- 
tion," and that one result is what is known as a "student movement." 
Feuer's work is based upon three premises: first, that humans everywhere 
react pretty much the same way to the same conditions; second, that student 
movements have all the characteristics of mass Oedipal complexes; and 
third, that societies can avoid some of the "irrationalities and self-destruc- 
tive components” of student movements by becoming more consciously 
aware of them. Satisfied with these premises, Feuer brilliantly traced the 
history of student movements from Leningrad to Berkeley, Athens to Tokyo. 


Drawing Conclusions and Making Implications 


Most historians assume without question that humans in various times 
and places are essentially the same. They attest to that assumption each 
time they rely upon empathy as the sole ground for stating conclusions. 
The historian tries to think and feel like the persons he is studying, yet 
knows he may have both more facts and greater insight than they did. 
Virtually any work of history will include conclusions which the author 
wishes to be accepted on the basis of sheer faith in his knowledge. Such 
conclusions are necessary to give the work its sense of drama, as in Rosen- 
berg (1968); its ring of authenticity, as in Tyack (1967b); or its entitle- 
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ment to human interest, as in Sparrow (1967). The best recent example 
of the unquestionable appropriateness of face or imputed validity is Wil- 
kinson's (1964) elegant portrait of the values developed in the British public 
school and their relationship to British political life. 


Face validity and empathy have an important characteristic in com- 
mon. Frequently they are the only means at the historian's command for 
making judgments about cause. When this is true, the researcher must 
be particularly careful to avoid *presentism," or the imposition of modern 
patterns of thought upon the minds of a different era. Avoiding presentism 
is often equated with being objective in historical research. This has proven 
particularly difficult for historians concerned with education. There are 
two reasons. First, they tend to be keenly aware of current educational 
practices and policies and to have strong views about them. 'They are 
tempted to make their history serve these views. This was the basic criti- 
cism leveled at the first generation of textbook writers in the field by 
Bailyn (1960) and Cremin (1965). But Katz (1968a and b) is just as 
Lu as that previous generation of tethering history to a vision of the 
schools, 


The second reason historians of education are often seduced into 
presentism is their flirtation with sociological and psychological concepts 
and tools of analysis. This growing love affair is not unique to historians of 
education, but is very apparent in much of their recent writing. Consider 
the explicit concern of Katz (1968a) and Tyack (1967a) with bureaucracy, 
of Karier (1967) and Wilson (1968) with community, of Bowers (1967) 
and Fisher (1967) with ideology, of Ambrose (1966) and Wiebe (1969) 
with institutions, of Beach (1968) and Calvert (1967) with professionalism, 
and of Feuer (1969) and Joncich (1968) with Freudian views of father-son 
relationships. The mere decision to use one or more of these constructs 
represents a value judgment that too often goes unexamined. Concepts 
from the social sciences help historians think about historical phenomena 
and make them more intelligible to their readers. But the social sciences 
themselves are of recent vintage and may not have yielded appropriate 
guides for thinking about the past. For example, concepts such as bureauc- 
racy and stratification may not be germane to an essentially agrarian 
society. For an extensive commentary on historians’ use of concepts from 
psychology, see Little (1969). 

The intentional use of these organizing ideas makes clear the chief 
reason for the counter-factual nature of much recent historical writing. 
Counter-factual arguments are contentions that events or situations would 
have turned out differently in the absence of some specific factors that did 
exist. For most historians counter-factual reasoning is an inadvertent 
corollary to their assertions about cause. It is, therefore, usually implicit 
rather than explicit. Although such analyses could be consciously made by 
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imaginative applications of game theory to historical research, they are 
most commonly found in accounts of phenomena whose consequences the 
historian thinks were unfortunate. For example, Katz (1968b) maintained 
that the goals of school reformers in periods of urbanization have precluded 
in this country a vision of the public school as an institution bringing 
"joy and delight to the life of the individual" His analysis may well be 
correct. The point is that it carries with it an "if-then" supposition. 
Katz implied that, in the absence of such goals, the vision and therefore 
the nature of our public schools would have been different. Counter- 
factual implications are inherent to statements about cause. Thus, they 
will be found to some extent in virtually all of the works discussed in 
this essay. For a more detailed discussion of counter-factual statements, 
see Fogel (1967). 


Conclusion 


The foregoing remarks reveal three main trends in recent research 
on the history of education. The first is that inquiry remains focused 
essentially on schooling to the exclusion of other social influences and 
agencies purposefully designed to change behavior. This inquiry, is how- 
ever, becoming more sophisticated in response to the second trend, an in- 
creasing use of concepts from the social sciences. "The most frequently 
applied concepts center on the schools as social institutions and include 
analyses of schools as bureaucracies and purveyors of ideologies. 

The third trend is the persistent concern with education in the nine- 
teenth century. This should not be surprising, for the field was first 
explored by men who were convinced that the major battles for public 
education had been won during that period. That conviction influences 
current research more than historians realize. Historical research in the 
nineteenth century is tempting also from the standpoint of available data. 
Men of that era still had the need and the leisure to put their thoughts 
on paper. Materials are rich and well-catalogued. In contrast, the twentieth 
century has not proven so attractive to the historian. The fault lies par- 
tially with the changing nature of data. Easier travel and the telephone 
tend to make conversation the medium of private thoughts. In addition, 
our society has shown an increasing passion for collecting numerical data 
and has, therefore, confronted its historians with historiographic problems 
unanticipated in their graduate training. Of course, technology itself could 
become a servant rather than a threat to historians. Indeed, some are 
learning to use computers and other such aids. A few others are showing 
Some interest in oral history, the making and use of tape recordings of 
interviews with important contemporary figures. But virtually no historians 
have even begun to develop techniques for using photographs and other 
visual material as data. The same can be said for artifacts such as materials 
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for science demonstrations, products of shop and sewing rooms, and school 
buildings themselves. In general, the imaginations of most historians re- 
main limited to the printed or cursive page. Few have displayed the gift 
for seeing evidence in pictures and stories so delightfully revealed in the 
classic history of childhood by Aries (1962). 

The reluctance to enter seriously into the study of education in twen- 
tieth century America has resulted in neglect of several significant ques- 
tions and continuities. For example, there is nothing even approaching an 
adequate study of the history of community colleges. Therefore, these im- 
portant institutions are given only cursory treatment in even the most 
complete texts, Yet they represent much that is both good and evil in 
American education: its concern for expanded opportunity and community 
involvement, and its petty and impersonal treatment of students. Further- 
more, the relationship between community colleges and other social agen- 
cies—police and fire departments, the professional aspects of medicine and 
dentistry, and the management of leisure in such places as motels and 
restaurants, for instance—makes the community college an ideal focus 
for the study of social history at the local level. Finally, the development 
and significance of adult education is reflected in much of the work of 
these fledgling institutions. 


The education of adults on a large scale-has yet to intrigue historians. 
This is especially unfortunate because of the potential lessons to be learned 
from this process. There are few enterprises so varied. Consider the 
training programs of business and industrial firms, military organizations, 
the Foreign Service and other agencies of government at all levels. Con- 
sider also the variety of purpose in adult education. Students engage in 
their studies to learn survival techniques, to raise their salaries by banking 
credits, to refresh themselves intellectually and artistically, to find or 
avoid a spouse, and to replace an outdated skill with one of greater 
market-value. From still another perspective, adults are subjected to the 
widest conceivable variety of teaching and motivation techniques. For all 
these reasons, the history of adult education is the history of much that is 
innovative, imaginative, and humane in the learning process. 


It is not surprising that historians have spurned the study of adult 
education, for it does not fit conveniently into the categories they have 
established for their work. Adults may learn in school buildings, but 
they stopped being schools when the children left for the day. Adults may 
learn informally, with no curriculum theorist or professional society to hail 
their success. In other words, to study adult education is to forego an 
assumption implicit in much educational research: education is a verb, 
not a noun. It is action with people designed to change their behavior 
in a given direction. Because of that assumption historians study the ini- 
tiators of that action, their behavior and their products, and the institutions 
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surrounding and supporting them. As Bailyn (1960) pointed out, his- 
torians have limited themselves within the confines of this assumption to 
the study of schooling. As a result there are very few studies of even the 
scope of Machlup's (1962), in which he considered a wide range of agen- 
cies by which knowledge is produced and diffused. "The historian's typical 
approach is to examine contrasting statements about the ends and means 
of education and to assume those that appear most official were also most 
influential. Few historians have investigated the results of schooling. Fewer 
still have tried to trace these results to their causes. Most writing about the 
history of education, like reports of most other research in education, rests 
upon the assumption that intentions are equivalent to results. This pro- 
pensity is no better illustrated than in Bidwell's (1967) paper. Bidwell 
placed various kinds of data into categories which could be statistically 
manipulated. He then drew conclusions about moral education based 
upon those manipulations. The value of the paper lies in new ways of 
handling standard data, not in using new evidence. The research itself 
was predicated on the assumption that pupils learned what their elders 
intended. 

If historians could escape the assumption that education is something 
done to people rather than, for instance, something they seek and gain on 
their own, there might be more studies with the extraordinary perception 
and sensitivity of Cruse (1967). Like Machlup, Cruse was concerned with 
many agencies of behavior change. He discussed them, however, from the 
standpoint of the receiver rather than the giver. Cruse presented the artis- 
tic and intellectual milieu of Harlem as educative in the sense that it was 
a condition which shaped the behavior of people who partook of it. In the 
same vein, there are larger aspects of American culture which profoundly 
influenced schooling and education, but which have gone relatively un- 
examined. Some have been pushed to the sidelines by research on themes 
that appear more important. The concept of industrialization, for example, 
is a useful shorthand for an array of relatively new factors on the social 
and political landscape. But in their zeal to plumb its significance, his- 
torians have ignored the forces of rural life that continue to pervade 
American culture. Mentioning these forces should not call to mind only 
gerrymandered states and forsaken ghettoes, but also the emigration of 
rural yalues to the city, Thus educators continue to be concerned with 
general culture rather than special skills and to show growing interest in 
educational parks and campuses. 

There are two other perspectives on the topic of milieu which should 
be more commonly reflected in the work of historians of education. One 
concerns the cultural setting, the other the professional climate of opinion. 
With respect to the first, historians have hardly begun to take full ad- 
vantage of comparative study as a technique for analysis. This review has 
included comments on two books whose authors make bows in this direc- 
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tion. Jencks and Riesman (1968) described different kinds of institutions 
in this country. Feuer (1969) portrayed student movements in various 
nations. Like much of the writing in comparative education and compara- 
tive history, however, their books require the reader to do most of the 
comparing. Consider how Fisher (1967) might have handled her study 
of industrial education. There are few cultures whose systems of educa- 
tion, whether formal or informal, have not included some notion of the 
relationship between productive labor and concepts of human nature. 
good citizenship, and happy living. A comparison between various Ameri- 
can visions of industrial education and the changing definitions of poly- 
technic education in the U.S.S.R., for example, might have proven more 
instructive than limiting her inquiry to one industrial society. As an- 
other example, Calhoun (1966) might have compared the role of the 
nineteenth century American intellectual with that of intellectuals during 
the formative years of other English speaking societies such as Canada and 
Australia. This is not to say that historians need run the risk of reasoning 
by analogy, but only that they may develop larger insights by a some- 
what more comprehensive view of what they hope to understand. 

Many of the foregoing remarks have been comments upon the 
professional climate of opinion within which research on the history of edu- 
cation is carried out, One further comment is in order. Historians of edu- 
cation, like most academics, spend virtually no time studying either their 
own discipline or education itself as a professional endeavor. The result is 
a disturbing paucity of studies on some of the most perplexing and impor- 
tant questions faced by educators in America. These questions include such 
concerns as the internal politics of institutions, the growth of academic 
disciplines, and the relationship between educational research and school- 
ing. To ignore such matters is to ignore inquiry with data intimate to 
our daily lives and with outcomes potentially critical to society. 

Historians of education are in particularly advantageous positions to 
examine questions such as these. Usually their academic homes are schools 
of education rather than departments of history. Thus, their colleagues and 
their students, as well as the data for their research represent a wider 
variety of intellectual approaches to a common set of problems than is 
bis in most other fields of inquiry. Further, they are, to use Bruner's 
(1962) suggestive concept, part of the left hand of the enterprise of edu- 
cational research. Their work is still more art than science and, like the 
practice of education itself, likely to remain so. They must do better at 
interpreting the enterprise they share with their colleagues. 
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Whether experimental and psychological 
or analytic and philosophical, aesthetic inquiry is concerned with isolating 
a field of relevant data, interpreting it,and when most ambitious, with 
formulating hypotheses to explain the law-like reoccurrences that may 
appear in the phenomena under investigation, It is our purpose in this 
chapter to examine the methodological assumptions and the practical 
results of applying specific research techniques to "aesthetic" phenomena 
in order to determine the workability of educational procedures that depend 
upon various methods of aesthetic research. We examine the claims of 
psychologists, linguistic philosophers, and phenomenologists that they have 
the methods appropriate to develop a workable tool for teaching aesthetic 
materials. 


Experimental psychology 


Two dominant experimental techniques for determining the aesthetic 
preferences of individual subjects—rank ordering of items and paired com- 
parisons—stem from the simple “method of choice" introduced into psy- 
chology by Gustav T. Fechner (1876). Fechner instructed his subjects to 
choose which one of a given number of rectangles was more pleasing to 
that person's taste. (See Woodworth and Schlosbert, 1954, pp. 252-61.) 
When, instead of giving a simple choice, subjects are asked to rank ob- 
jects from most to least preferred, there is an obvious increase in the amount 
of information obtained in "choice" experiments. Still more information 
should be obtained by requiring the subjects to choose one of a pair 
selected from the range, and then exhausting the number of possible pairs 
to be combined from the items within that range. This last technique 
has the added advantage of allowing a test of consistency in the individual's 
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preference judgments. For example, if a subject states his preference for 
A over B and of B over C, then presuming preference to be logically 
transitive, the same subject ought to declare a preference for A over C. 
If the subject states his preference for C over A, then this reversal of the 
expected judgment produces what has come to be called a “circular triad” 
(Pratt, 1956). 

The frequency of such circular triads then becomes a measure of the 
inconsistency in the subject’s aesthetic preference. Pratt (1956) reported 
a study of 178 high school students who were asked to state their prefer- 
ences among colors, designs, and written opinions in six different series of 
stimuli, In each series 12 stimuli were presented by the technique of 
paired comparisons, thus requiring 66 judgments from each subject or 
11,748 judgments from 178 subjects. The mean number of circular triads 
actually made by the 178 subjects in each series was only 6.25 out of 
seventy triads possible, with a minimum of 37 attributable to chance. 
Whether or not the claim may be made to stick that preference is a tran- 
sitive relation, the facts indicated a high degree of consistency of preference 
and led Pratt to maintain that "logic" does indeed apply to a set of 
phenomena popularly believed to be immune to the probes of objective 
analysis. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive studies of aesthetic preferences in 
recent times were those of Irvin L. Child (1962, 1964, 1967). In his 
Development of Sensitivity to Aesthetic Values (1964, p. 1), Child stated 
that | aesthetic sensitivity may be measured if people’s responses to stan- 
dardized presentation of works of art can be evaluated against a suitable 
criterion.” The criterion selected was the convergence in the preferences 
of experts, who presumably are capable of stating reasons in support of 
their own aesthetic judgments, 


Although it is obvious that Child begged the issue of the validity of 
experts’ judgments (for their judgments to be tested one would need another 
panel of experts; and for theirs, another; and so on, ad infinitum), he did 
select a number of parameters that he considered to determine expert 
judgments. These parameters are selectivity; organization; consistency in 
use of line, color, shape, texture, etc.; “aliveness” or vitality, suitability of 
decoration; and “appropriateness” in the use of elements. After training 
school children to recognize these elemental aesthetic properties of wot! 
of art, Child found that their judgments were improved. That is, given 
a clear understanding of the reasons why experts tended to prefer one 
work over another, these subjects could recognize or guess which of two 
items the experts preferred. 


? In a second experiment, however, Child (1964) found that mere con- 
tinued exposure to many works was insufficient to enable students’ prefer- 
ences to have any higher degree of consistency with those of experts. 
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other words, continuous exposure to the pairing without explicit statement 
of aesthetic principles of judgment was insufficient to overcome the effects 
of boredom, fatigue, personal prejudice, etc. It should be remembered, 
nevertheless, that in the second instance the subjects were not told to try 
to give the "correct" answer, although their preferences were ultimately 
compared to the judgments of experts. 

Valentine (1962) conducted a survey of the characteristic research of 
the last fifty years. He examined studies of attitudes and preferences in 
the perception of colors, lines, and shapes, as well as experiments with 
complete organized paintings; and his interest was broadly enough defined 
to include the results of work done in music and poetry. Also interesting 
are the studies of Leijonhielm (1967) and Eysenck's chapter on the psy- 
chology of aesthetics, in his revealing Sense and Nonsense in Psychology 
(1957). 

The task here is to separate sense from nonsense in applying psycho- 
metrics to aesthetic responses. Child (1964) distinguished between prefer- 
ence and judgment. Clearly, for the panel of experts there is and can be 
no such distinction. Child's operational definition of judgment for inexpert 
subjects simply cannot be applied to any one of the theoretically infinite 
panels of expert judges whose preferences are unquestionably accepted as 
standard aesthetic judgments. Experts are experts, presumably because 
they know and can state reasons for what they like. The convergence in 
their preferences is the criterion of “aesthetic value.” 


Consider the following linguistic evidence: one expert declares, “x is 
a better painting than y for reasons a, b, and c; but I prefer y.” Since there 
is no obvious contradiction in this declaration, it leads the reader to believe 
that the relative goodness of the works in question has nothing to do with 
unqualified preference. Since one can like a given painting for any reason, 
the problem is to determine the aesthetic relevance of the reasons offered 
in support of preferences (Ecker, 1967). These reasons should not be 
equated with “causes.” The host of correlational studies linking personality 
traits with creativity or aptitude for aesthetic judgment, even if predictive 
of future student performance, obviously does not explain the relevance of 
a subject’s reasons for preferring works of art or the manner in which 
he actually responds to aesthetic stimuli. 

The value of experimental studies of aesthetic preferences is, therefore, 
limited to the degree that, for an expert at least, a preference can be given 
a reason: that is what is meant by “aesthetic judgment.” The results of 
Child's study (1964) demonstrated that limitation. In the only positive 
results he recorded, his subjects were previously trained to recognize the 
Characteristics cited by critics as reasons for preferring works of art. When 
this prior training was not given, the subjects’ preferences did not show 
any shift toward or away from agreement with expert preference. Thus, 
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Child's success depended upon the short course in aesthetic discrimination 
that he gave his subjects, but not upon the technique of paired comparisons 
for determining their preferences. 

All preferences entail comparisons, but one does not compare two 
works of art to determine individual goodness. Rather, one judges each 
work of art individually in order to determine relative goodness (Ecker, 
1967). 'This distinction between individual and comparative judgments 
becomes masked in the notion of a "preferential judgment"; and this same 
distinction may turn out, in further inquiry, to constitute one of the neces- 
sary conditions for measuring the changes in aesthetic responses, either by 
the researcher, in his subjects; or by teachers, in their students; or by the 
student, in his own progress towards fuller aesthetic knowledgeability. The 
more knowledgeable one becomes, the more one is capable of judging a 
single work of art. 


Additional References: Barron (1952); Beebe-Center and Pratt (1930); 
Beittel (1964); Birkhoff (1932); Child (1962, 1966); Davis (1936); De- 
Ware (1933); Eisner (19662, b); Eysenck (1941a, b, c, d); Getzels (1964); 
Hambridge (1926); McWhinnie (1968c); Wilson (1966). 


Analytical philosophy 


Professor Child's success with developing sensitivity to aesthetic value 
was clearly dependent upon a linguistic phenomenon; he succeeded in 
formulating a set of aesthetic categories that were empirically adequate to 
refer. to the properties of good works of art. His choice of language for 
naming and explaining these categories was, of course, guided by the level 
of understanding of elementary school children; the categories themselves 
apparently were derived from “, . . some of the ideas art critics express in 
ba about the relative aesthetic value of different works” (Child, 1964, 
p. 36). 

à In light of the foregoing distinction between individual and compara- 
tive judgments, however, a second look at talk about art and at the critical 
process by which individual aesthetic judgments are made and justified 
(whether by art critics, teachers, or children) seems appropriate. The 
determination of categories for understanding art and, more recently, the 
clarification of the language of art criticism constitute the major work o! 
analytic aesthetics; it is precisely at this level of “meta-criticism” that 8 
Ror relation may be constructed between researcher, teacher, and stu- 

nt. 

Monroe C. Beardsley is one of the most influential of contemporary 
analytic philosophers who define the domain of their concern for aesthetics 
as the language used by critics in evaluating works of art. Beardsley’s prin- 
cipal work (1958) is sub-titled “Problems in the Philosophy of Criticism.” 
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After examining the great variety of statements made about works of art, 
Beardsley devised a set of seven postulates to differentiate between adequate 
and inadequate statements about the nature of an individual object. These 
postulates are one philosopher's attempt to stipulate the conditions for 
evaluating precisely what Child, as an experimental psychologist, felt 
obliged to leave undone; namely, to assess the appropriateness of critical 
language to encapsulate the experience afforded by the perception of an 
individual work of art. 


For example, in postulate one, Beardsley differentiated between the 
aesthetic object qua perceptual and its many presentations( or appearances), 
which, according to the second postulate, may occur at different times with 
different people. In postulate three, he admitted the possibility of two 
presentations of the same object being different from each other, and in 
postulate four, he acknowledged the possibility that a single presentation 
may reveal less than the totality of characteristics displayed by any given 
aesthetic object In postulates five, six, and seven, Beardsley attempted to 
stipulate the conditions for determining the difference between “veridical” 
and “illusory” presentations. A presentation is verdical when its char- 
acteristics correspond to those of the aesthetic object; it is illusory when 
they fail to do so. Lastly, in postulate seven, he stated that when two 
presentations have incompatible characteristics at least one must be illusory. 


For researchers who would use Beardsley’s postulates, the problem, 
which in experimental aesthetics may be considered insoluble, occurs in 
determining the difference between “the aesthetic object” and its manifold 
“presentations.” Philosophers criticize each other for appealing to a dis- 
tinction between “the physical object,” such as pigments on canvas or 
sound waves, and the “aesthetic object” which appears only to the attentive 
consciousness. Ziff (1954) maintained that such a distinction is spurious 
because the only difference between the so-called physical object and the 
“object of art” is a difference in linguistic description and not in kinds of 
(metaphysical) objects. His point is well taken; people rarely become 
confused when speaking about an art object in strictly physical terms. A 
painting may cover a 4’ x 6 canvas, but the space tensions created by its 
colored masses are not capable of physical measurement. In experimental 
terms this difference is one of considering the stimulus (e.g, color) in an 
absolute sense from another which is relative to the psychological processes 
of the perceiving organism, in whose responses the physical stimulus be- 
comes suffused with the warm character of human affectivity (qualitative 
response). 

Value-toned perception was the definitive characteristic isolated by the 
first American aesthetician, George Santayana (1896), when he suggested 
that the domain of aesthetic inquiry be delimited by broadening criticism to 
include immediate apprehension of aesthetic characteristics (not just an 
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explicit referral to a critical canon) and by narrowing the notion of perception | 
to include only those stimuli which *objectify" human feeling. It is not 
sufficient, therefore, merely to differentiate the kinds of language used to 
determine relevant critical sense. It is necessary at a higher methodological 
level of inquiry to stipulate rules for correctly using a language of criticism — 
to disclose the nature of an aesthetic object—one that has engaged human 
appreciative faculties. 

Beardsley's postulates constitute at least the first step in the attempt to 
differentiate critical sense from nonsense. His postulates, of course, were in- 
tended for the descriptive use of the term art and not for its normative use. 
However, if the normative judgment of works of art is to be defined in terms 
of human liking or preference, it seems fair to start with an adequate descrip- 
tion of what it is exactly that an individual subject prefers. Therefore, a 
student should not be asked whether he likes a given object or prefers it to 
another, he should be asked the following question: “What is there in the 
experience of this object to be liked?" Giving an answer to this question will 
allow anyone, including students, to state reasons for his preferences. This 
is what Child's "short course in aesthetics" accomplished, however im- 
precisely, in allowing the subjects to enhance their sensitivity towards aesthe- 
tic value. 

In general a work of art, descriptively considered, is a candidate for 
human appreciation; a good work of art is one for which the appreciator can 
stipulate his reasons, from an analysis of the work, for claiming that his 
attention has been fruitfully engaged. Thus, Weitz (1956) pointed out that 
there is no definite set of necessary and sufficient conditions for the good- 
ness of aesthetic objects, but only congeries of changing, adventitious char- 
acteristics as new excellencies are created and discovered. He thereby frees 
the philosopher from the age-old and unachieveable objective of deter- 
mining “essences,” 

More systematic attempts of linguistic aesthetics are found in the work 
of Morris (1939a, 1939b, 1957) and Langer (1948, 1953, 1957). Aesthetics 
considered either as a general theory of linguistics or as a special applied 
branch of general linguistics is found in the work of Croce (1909), Colling- 
wood (1958), Merleau-Ponty (1952), Ziff (1960), and Goodman (1968). 
Margolis (1965) presented a convenient summary of the most outstanding 
issues analytical philosophers have been developing in aesthetic theory; his 
work is aptly entitled The Language of Art and Art Criticism. 

In scanning the attempts of linguistic philosophers to unravel some of 
the muddles attendant upon critics loose use of critical terminology, non- 
analytical philosophers have pounced upon the remoteness of linguistic- 
analytic inquiries from the description of the concrete conditions under 
which individual works of art are experienced and enjoyed. Croce (1909) 

defined the “aesthetic” as knowledge of the radically individual objects of 
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sensuous intuition, clearly to be distinguished from concepts, which are 
the objects of scientific knowledge. If Croce is correct, this distinction between 
intuitive, or aesthetic, and conceptual, or scientific, knowledge would ex- 
plain why any concepts used in the "science" of aesthetics must always be 
of a second or methodological order which, to be empirically adequate, must 
be rooted in valid descriptions of first-order sensuous intuitions, (See Munro, 
1956.) 

The total analytic process would therefore entail the following phases: 
(a) experience of the individuality in an aesthetic expression, (b) descrip- 
tion of the structures inherent within the experienced objects, and (c) isola- 
tion of repeatable features which may be shared by many works of art. Only 
such features are properly called “aesthetic categories.” 

Failure to heed the distinction of orders or levels at which language is 
operative enabled Child (1964) to equate preference with judgment; on the 
other hand, over-zealousness on the part of linguistic philosophers to heed 
the same distinction made it impossible for them to indicate the connection 
between experience of art as (say) the language of vision (first-order intui- 
tive response to organized visual surfaces) and the aesthetic categories or 
concepts used to describe the way in which the “visual” language comes to 
operate within aesthetic communication. The problem, of course, is for the 
aesthetic inquirer to devise a set of categories capable at least of calling 
attention to the phenomenal characteristics of aesthetic objects. 


Additional References: Beardsley and Schueller (1967); Ecker (1966); 
Gallie (1948); Margolis (1965); Pepper (1956); Prall (1967; Smith (1966); 
Ziff (1958). 


Phenomenological analysis 


Ordinary language is quite capable of assigning names to aesthetic 
categories. The “plain man” seems satisfied with the notions of matter, form, 
and feeling. He needs only a critical examination of these particular cate- 
gories to determine how each may be referred to individual works of art. The 
only stipulation we should like to add is that some procedure must be 
devised for distinguishing relevant from irrelevant statements about the 
nature of the aesthetic object in question whenever the plain man applies 
these categories to his experiences. 

American phenomenologists, in particular Kaelin (1970), have inter- 
preted Husserl’s epoché (1931) as a technique for establishing relevance in 
statements of criticism. As Husserl developed the technique, practicing the 
“phenomenological epoché” entailed the suspension of what he called the 
"natural attitude." This latter term is used to refer to the life conditions of 
ordinary humans relating to the objects of their natural environment, inter- 
preted either through the categories of common sense or of scientific ex- 
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planation. Thus, when a subject looks around and says that he sees a tree 
or describes the conditions conducive to the health of that tree, he testifies 
to the natural attitude within which most people live. To suspend this at- 
titude, one merely attends to the qualities of the object in question as they 
appear to one’s conscious attention. Therefore, by “bracketing out” all the 
non-phenomenal characteristics of the appearances of the natural object, 
such as its species, any of its supposed causes, or putative explanations as- 
sociated with its existence, one is left with what John Dewey (1934) referred 
to as the “felt quality of the immediate.” 


We are not maintaining here that there is a mysterious aesthetic at- 
titude according to which all aesthetic properties of a given physical object 
automatically become revealed to a viewer. Dickie (1966) criticized this 
naive notion of an aesthetic attitude as he found it expressed in the aesthetic 
theory of Aldrich (1965), whose Philosophy of Art is portrayed by its author 
as a “phenomenological” approach to the determination of aesthetic values. 
Dickie's charge has some merit: Aldrich admitted that his work is not in 
the strict Husserlian tradition, and there is no royal road to the experience 
of aesthetic quality. 

The function of the epoché is to close off all irrelevancies that may 
occur to an appreciator as he attends to the qualitative base of the aesthetic 
expression before him. To practice the epoché, one is enjoined from referring 
to the properties of the object qua physical or to any other associations which 
his perception may invoke, but which are not controlled by the qualitative 
structure he perceives. 

The advantage of the epoché is to avoid distinguishing, as Beardsley 
has done, between “veridical” and “illusory” presentations. In the strictly 
phenomenological scheme, the bracketed appearances are the aesthetic ob- 
ject. As Ziff (1954) maintained, there are not two kinds of metaphysical 
objects; there is, however, a single experience in which the phenomenal char- 
acteristics of a single object are set off, as if “in brackets.” Within these 
brackets occurs the totality of a field of relevance, referred to as “the context 
of aesthetic significance.” The analytical task of the theoretician of art is 
to devise a set of categories capable of describing how significance accrues 
within this context. 

Kaelin (1964, 1968a, 1968b) attempted this task and, like Beardsley, 
formulated his conclusions in a set of interpretive postulates. They are: Pl. 
All aesthetic significance is context bound. P2. An aesthetic context is com- 
posed of “counters” and their relations, either surface only or surface and 
depth. P3. No aesthetic counter has absolute significance; i.e., each has only 
that significance which is made apparent by a relationship to some other 
counter within context. P4. The significance of the context is the felt eX- 
pressiveness of all the counters as they “fund” or come to closure in a single 
experience. By “counters” is meant anything that is discriminable in the 
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bracketed context. Surface counters are sensuous stimuli; and depth counters, 
anything of a cognitional nature (i.e. conceptual or representational ele- 
ments) bound to these surface counters. Works of non-objective art and 
absolute music, for example, have their significance exhausted in the percep- 
tion of the relations between surface counters, but works of representational 
art contain additional depth counters. 

Note that by P3 the significance of the work in question is not to be 
attributed to any single counter or to any isolated set of counters, whether 
surface or depth. A critical examination of many of the experimental studies 
in aesthetics, such as those by Fechner (1876) and Child (1964), reveals a 
violation of this crucial postulate. P3 is also violated in most attempts by 
inept societies to censor aesthetic expressions for the appearance of an im- 
moral or obscene subject matter. As long as investigators continue to mea- 
sure feelings, attitudes, beliefs, value sets, personality traits, and the like, 
independently of a close correlation with the conditions described in these 
postulates, whatever else is claimed, there can be no claim to relevance 
for aesthetic education. It may be otiose to note that curriculum planners 
in the field of aesthetic education must heed this enjoinder to aesthetic rele- 
vance, but when properly performed, phenomenological aesthetics effectively 
becomes a philosophy or methodology of aesthetic education. 

The function of language in the philosophy of aesthetic education is 
first of all categoreal; that is, it must devise a workable set of aesthetic or 
critical notions such as those found in any of the three sets of categories cited 
above (Child, 1964; Beardsley, 1958; Kaelin, 1964). Language also functions 
in the various subjects’ attempts to describe what happens as they experience 
works of art. These descriptions, which are of the individual expressiveness 
controlled by a given work of art in our first-order experiences, may be called 
“phenomenological.” They are both fallible and corrigible, with reference 
to similar statements made by others; they may be expressed in any ordinary 
language, whether that language is used by a theoretician, an experimenter, a 
teacher, a subject, or a student. i 

Only one caution is necessary: whatever truth is contained in these 
descriptions must be measured against an authentic experience of the id 
vant counters. This proviso corresponds with the technique exploited by ; im 
(1956), who explained the philosopher's task as the elucidation iuh » 
meaning of aesthetic concepts; by showing how such concepts are e h d 
refer to the phenomenal characteristics of aesthetic objects one would have 


gauged whatever validity they possess. 
Additional References: Kaelin, 1962, 1968; Stumbo, 1968. 
Aesthetic education 


l Mid- 
Under the direction of T. J. Johnson, the staff of the Central Mi 
western Regional Educational Laboratory (CEMREL) is currently compiling 
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the results of a survey of the empirical aesthetic inquiry published.in the 
past seventy years. The primary objectives of the survey are to present 
overview of the “state of the art”; to provide a reliable and useful summary 
of research findings, knowledge, and tests; and to develop an index to thi 
research studies so scholars, researchers, and others will have ready acc 
to any information relevant to the field. The actual search of the literatu 
was accomplished by systematically reviewing the various educational a 
psychological indexes and journals from 1900 to the present, as well as from 
summary reviews and bibliographies of others. To date, approximately 5000. 
studies in all areas of aesthetics have been examined. 3 


From CEMREL's attempt to review and briefly summarize these re- 
search studies, it was observed that the studies contain three main categories | 
of content: 


1, That reflecting the important stimulus classification, parameters, or .— 
variables within the particular field of specialization, e.g., Baroque 
music, Shakespearean poetry, etc.; a 

2. That reflecting the characteristics of individuals which effect how 
they react to these variables, e.g., intelligence, age, etc.; 

3. That reflecting the implicit or explicit response constructs observed. 
in the study, e.g., children’s poetry preferences. 


A taxonomy or classification system can now be developed for each of the . 
content areas themselves, which would permit a more detailed analysis of 
the studies to be made. 


Most of the research studies are of the following three types: 


Type 1 studies are those in which all three categories of content are — 
reprepresented, In other words, one or more stimulus dimension is varied; 
subjects are either randomly assigned to treatments, or strata of subjects. 
are utilized; and the variations in one or more of their responses are ob- i 
served. In Type 2 studies, the correlation between two or more response 
constructs is investigated, and the stimulus dimension is not systematically. 
varied. In Type 3 studies, a description of the relationship between certain — 
subject characteristics and responses is the objective of the study, and no— 
systematic variation of any stimulus dimension is undertaken. There are — 
a few methodological studies which do not readily fit into any of the” 
above types. i 


When all the studies are thus typed, it becomes possible to construct 
a detailed taxonomy of the stimulus, response, and subject characteristics 
which were investigated in each of the areas of aesthetic inquiry noted 
earlier. The frequency of studies in each cell of the resultant matrix of 
study types can be noted, and the “sociology” of empirical aesthetic in- 
quiry in each area will become readily apparent; ie. the gaps and con- 
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centrations of the studies, as well as the characteristic modes of inquiry 
in each area will become manifest. 

Table 1 depicts the major stimulus dimensions varied and the response 
constructs measured for the various areas of aesthetic inquiry. It reveals 
a number of interesting aspects of aesthetic inquiry during the period 
surveyed. Within each area one or two stimulus and response dimensions 
continue to be the dominant focus of the inquiry. 


Table 1 


Summary of Major Foci of Type 1 Studies 
According to Area of Investigation 


Major Stimulus 


Total Met) Major Response 
Area of Studies Locate Dimensions 'onstructs 
Investigation (All Types) Varied (Type 1) Measured ( Type 1) 
Graphic Arts 1713 Color, Form Preference, 
Indentification 
Dance 149 Type of Movement | Kinesthetic 
Drama 309 Technical Audience Preferences 
Aspects of 
Production 
Films 203 Theme Preference, Emotional 
Responses 
Literature 498 Order and Background 
Organization Knowledge Preference 
Literary Form 
Music 1735 Pitch Discrimination, 
Identification 
Creativity 361 Mode of Flexibility 
Presentation 


It is apparent from exami 
manipulated those stimulus par: 
pulate, and measured responses that 
measure, and that systematic program 
also seems clear that knowledge derive 
will have a cumulative impact only wh: 
to employ strong conceptual model 


P E 
‘strong inference.” 


ning Table 1 that most of the researchers 
ameters that were simple and easy to mani- 
were relatively simple and easy to 
ing was lacking in many areas. It 
d from empirical aesthetic inquiry 
en the research community begins 
s and the established procedures of 
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The term “strong inference" is borrowed from Platt (1969), who 
noted that the more rapidly moving fields of research are those in which a 
particular method is systematically taught and applied to the field. The 
essential features of strong inference consist in the application of the 
following steps, formally, explicitly, and regularly, to every problem: 


1. 
2, 


Bi 
4. 


Devising alternative hypotheses. 

Devising crucial experiments, with possible alternate outcomes 
which may exclude one or more hypotheses. 

Carrying out the experiment “cleanly.” 

Recycling the procedure, making subhypotheses or sequential hypo- 
theses to refine and reduce the possibilities. 


According to Platt, this method of inductive or strong inference yields 
rapid and powerful progress because it provides the minimum sequence of 
steps for excluding hypotheses and a regular method for arriving at firm 
inductive conclusions as rapidly as possible. Although it is clear that 
“strong inference” is another name for the usual procedures of science, 
Platt’s purpose in restating them is that many researchers seem to have 
forgotten them. Equipment, calculations, and lectures become ends in 
themselves; scientists “do busy work” and become method-oriented rather 
than problem-oriented. The business of science is still to solve human 
problems. 


Using Platt’s criteria, it must be concluded that the field of empirical 
aesthetic inquiry is not currently a rapidly moving field of research. For 
this reason, the authors have performed the foregoing methodological ex- 
amination of the techniques and methods used by experimentalists, analy- 
tical philosophers and phenomenologists. Future research in aesthetics may 
profitably be conceived as a meld of the various techniques described. 

In order to improve the reliability of future psychological experiments 
on preference or of correlations between other personality characteristics 
and aesthetic sensitivity, it seems obvious that the naive criterion of agree- 
ment with the convergence of expert opinion must be refined by linguistic 
analysis of the terms used by the reporting experts. This task is admirably 
fulfilled by contempory linguistic-analytical philosophers; and to guarantee 
the relevance of an analytical philosopher’s distinctions to the precise con- 
ditions under which an individual work of art is experienced and appre- 
ciated, some sort of phenomenological analysis of these conditions must be 
performed. When it is, the theoretician may turn the job over to practicing 
scientists and teachers. 


It should be clear that the authors of this chapter have focused their 
attention mainly upon the qualities, of various kinds and degrees of ade- 
quacy or authenticity, of aesthetic responses. This choice was made on 
the grounds that if people are to communicate anything through aesthetic 
experiences, their responses to them must be similar. Thus, should a 
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teacher or experimenter wish to examine creativity and its processes rather 
than active appreciation, then he must show how the creator exercises 
aesthetic judgment in the various stages of the completion of an art work. 
For an insight into how this might be done, see the work of Ecker (1963) 
and its criticism by Beardsley (1965). 

Ecker’s work was inspired by the methodological inquiries of Ville- 
main (1961) and Champlin (1966), whose source was Dewey (1930, 1934). 
Dewey’s distinction between the “aesthetic” and the “artistic” brings out 
another aspect of aesthetic experiences left untouched in the present review. 
One does not, for example, experience immediately felt quality only by 
responding to artificially arranged sensuous surfaces (see Prall, 1967, pp. 
30-75). To handle one’s responses to the same sort of quality in the per- 
ception of natural objects, one need only carefully place the brackets 
around whatever object of the natural environment has captured his aesthe- 
tic sensitivity. 

Further inquiry, both methodological and experimental, remains to be 
performed at the level of aesthetic education research. In this vein, Kaelin 
(19682) attempted to outline a systematic approach to aesthetic education 
based upon the tenets of existential psychology and phenomenological 
aesthetics; one of his principles—the projectional—stems from the psychol- 
ogy, and three additional principles—autonomy, relevance, and complete- 
ness—are based upon his phenomenological interpretation of aesthetic ex- 
periences. This work should be compared to that of such specialists in the 
field of aesthetic education as Broudy (1964), Arnstine (1964) and Smith 
(1965, 1966). 


Additional References: Eisner and Ecker, 1966; McWhinnie, 1965, 1968a, b. 
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4: ANTHROPOLOGICAL APPROACHES TO 
THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 


PETER S. SINDELL* 
McGill University 


George D. Spindler (1969) has delineated some of the fun- 
damental characteristics of the anthropological method. Anthropologists 
are committed to ethnographic fieldwork entailing direct observation and 
participation in the flow of life surrounding them. Lengthy immersion in 
an alien culture (for at least a year initially, followed by return visits 
when possible), knowledge of the indigenous language and collection of 
a wide range of data utilizing diverse methods are generally considered to 
be requisites for gaining a sensitive and accurate understanding of a 
socio-cultural situation and its dynamics. To distinguish what is indiosyn- 
cratic, what is a function of the various social roles present, and what is 
attributable to subcultural or cultural patterning, anthropologists try to 
select informants who come from the different cultures and subcultures 
present and who occupy various statuses in the social system. When a 
group is experiencing rapid socio-cultural change (modernization, urbani- 
zation, revolution, etc.), anthropologists attempt to sample the spectrum 
of personal exposure to and participation in the change. 

When gathering and analyzing data anthropologists pay constant at- 
tention to the interdependence of phenomena; they tend to think in terms 
of cultural patterns or configurations. They attempt to see how each 
discrete fact relates to the total matrix of other facts collected on the 
socio-cultural situation. Furthermore, there is a strong concern for the 
undeclared meanings and latent functions of behavior (the “covert cul- 
ture”) as well as for the immediately observable content and manifest 
functions. Despite this holistic Sp ce t s they paie aon 
pologists usually employ (implicitly or explicitly) a cross-cu tu x 
PE NUR. Then Md present their findings and interpret rad 

This anthropological perspective should encourage pave hat to rel = 
each school system, each school, and each classroom to the broader er 
and cultural contexts in which it exists. In relating a classroom or schoo 


to the national social system, for example, one can ask what cultural 
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values and goals are reflected in the policy directives and curricular ma- 
terial which are issued by the national educational authorities, state or 
provincial school boards, and local school systems. To relate a school to 
the constituency it serves, one might ask what continuities and discon- 
tinuities the children experience in enculturation as they interact with 
parents, siblings, and kin or with schoolmates, teachers, and other school 
staff. With this analytic stance researchers also should seek to determine 
what cultural and social patterns influence each pupil, teacher, or ad- 
ministrator in his interactions with the others. One studies the culturally 
and socially conditioned values, attitudes, cognitive styles, self conceptions, 
role expectations, and modes of interpersonal interaction which pupils, 
teachers, and administrators bring with them into the school context from 
their various backgrounds. One also investigates the shared perceptions, 
values, and rituals from which student, staff, and school subcultures arise. 

In reviewing anthropological studies of education and those which 
utilize anthropological methods, one discerns three principal foci of re- 
search: schools and their relations with the socio-cultural milieux in which 
they exist; the description and analysis of classroom processes; and the 
study of individual pupils and educators. The strengths and weaknesses 
of studies focusing on these three areas will be assessed briefly in this 
paper. Then some systematic methodological biases apparent in the litera- 
ture will be discussed and some directions for future research will be 
suggested. 


Schools and Their Socio-Cultural Milieux 


Methodologically this approach is closely related to that used in 
traditional anthropological community studies, but it emphasizes fieldwork 
in an educational setting as well as in the community at large. Investiga- 
tors who conducted studies in this manner were concerned with education 
in rural Germany (Spindler, 1969; Warren, 1967), in Japan (Brameld, 
1968; Singleton, 1967, 1968), in a Philippine barrio (Jocano, 1969), in a 
Canadian Indian (Kwakiutl) village (Wolcott, 1967, 1968a, 1969c), on 
Sioux (Wax, Wax, and Dumont, 1964) and Apache (Parmee, 1968) In- 
dian reservations in the United States and in a residential school serving 
Canadian Indian children in the Yukon Territory (King, 1967). 

The prime virtue of the community oriented approach is that it leads 
one to explore in detail the relationship between the school and its 
socio-cultural context: for example the intricate ways in which the child's 
familial socialization and peer group relations interact with his life in 
school. Wolcott’s Kwakiutl data demonstrate dramatically how teachers 
with cultural orientations which conflict with those of their pupils and 
the community are stymied in their educative efforts (Wolcott, 1967, 19682, 
1969c). In contrast, George and Louise Spindler’s current research on 
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urbanization and education in a rural German village (Spindler, 1969) 
shows how a school can function to provide children from varying back- 
grounds with the knowledge to cope effectively with an emerging urban 
culture. 

Wolcott, Spindler and the others who have chosen this broad focus 
view the school as only one of the enculturative agencies that affects the 
child. Consequently the ways in which the school reinforces or conflicts 
with the child's enculturative experiences in other milieux is one important 
question which is posed by investigators. Sindell's (1968) observations of 
six year old Cree Indian children from northern Quebec in a residential 
school, in the bush with their parents, and at a trading post clarify how 
conflicts in cultural values, role expectations, and styles of interpersonal 
interaction affect school adaptation and academic learning. (cf. Rohner, 
1965.) For example because the Cree definition of aggressive behavior is 
different from the Euro-Canadians’, the Cree students frequently thought 
the teacher was angry when he raised his voice to emphasize a point. 


Burger has worked extensively in this area. He prepared a manual 
(Burger, 1968) for teachers in the Southwestern United States which 
specifies precisely some of the cultural differences between Anglo, Hispano- 
American, and Amerindian groups and suggests ways teachers can educate 
children using methods and curricular materials which are culturally 
appropriate. 

If one thinks of the school itself as a community in interaction s 
other communities, as Singleton does (1967, 1968), then the influence o 


the societal macrosystem on the local school is revealed. Singleton analyzed 
le with common interests and loyal- 


the Nichu school as a group of peop! phi 
: UAE 8 ities: the local socio-geographic 
ties which interacts with other communities EO the administrative 


community of persons residing in the school 

community of pes and organizations having control over and dvd 
sibility for the school and (3) the union-professional ape inn 
Japanese teachers. By emphasizing the school's Sétonab AE del 
institutions in Japanese society this conceptual model lends » Ab in most 
dimension to Singleton's description and analysis which ts Incline 


other studies. emphasis on the 
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The virtue of such broad, holistic ee pe are affected by the 


many ways in which teaching and learning 
ma pe biu in the surrounding millies quond 
from familial socialization to urbanization and SERT d the broadly 
lem with these studies is that they have too often al dui Ria di 
descriptive level. Although one major aim of d B (Spindler, 1967), 
to produce interpretive generalizations through prm Eis to allow con- 
the data are rarely detailed enough in any one p nip: the task under- 
fident generalizations. One reason for this problem is 
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taken is too large for one ethnographer to accomplish well even in a year 
(especially if the ethnographer has teaching responsibilities) , Perhaps if a 


A final criticism of these holistic studies of schools and their socio- 
cultural milieux lies in their bias toward the teacher’s view of reality, 


than holistic and far ranging. Investigators using this approach have either 
studied one classroom intensively or examined an extensive sample of class- 
rooms, 


Reading Smith and Geoffrey (1968) is an exciting experience for an 
anthropologist because they have explicitly used anthropological techniques 


values, pupils’ cultural and social backgrounds, the teacher's background 
or values, or the neighborhood in which the school functioned. Leacock 
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(n press) underscored the importance of data such as these when she 
stated: 


thus the general character of a school—its culture so to speak— 
follows in great part from the neighborhood it serves, and this 
general atmosphere is more relevant to what children are learning 
than the personality of the individual teacher. 


Despite my criticisms Smith and his colleagues have contributed great- 
ly to the development of new methods in educational ethnography. (See 
Smith, 1967, 1969; Smith and Geoffrey, 1968; Smith and Pohland, 1969.) 
In the first study the ethnographer (Smith) and the teacher (Geoffrey) 
collaborated totally in collecting and analyzing data and generating theoreti- 
cal propositions about it. During the long period when they studied the 
complexities of an urban classroom Geoffrey wrote fieldnotes after teaching 
every day and Smith wrote running process records during classtime (he 
Was present 80 percent of the time) and then dictated more general sum- 
mary observations and interpretations after school. It is clear from Smith 
and Geoffrey's findings that the intensive study of one classroom situation 
over a long period of time is invaluable. For example, only in this way 
could they have discovered how particular patterns of teacher-pupil inter- 
action develop over time, such as Geoffrey's unspoken agreement with 
certain difficult students not to demand academic work from them if they 
did not disrupt the class, 

It is clear from Smith and Geoffrey's study and from Wolcott's ex- 
perience (1969b) that a teacher working alone is limited in his ability to 
do ethnographic work because he is emotionally involved in the very 
Processes he is studying and because of the tremendous amount of social 
interaction he must initiate and react to while teaching. In addition, being 
a teacher or being perceived as a teacher limits his access to a wide range 
of data, particularly about pupils and parents' attitudes and perceptions 
(Singleton, 1968). But as Smith and Geoffrey (1968) pointed out, fre- 
quently only the teacher knows why he did something or what factors 
influenced his behavior. This point has general significance and, in my 
Opinion, Smith and Geoffrey's innovative use of a bros cutesy eo 
team is a technique that educational ethnographers should adopt when- 
ever feasible. Another valuable method employed by Smith and Geoffrey 
was their use of “interpretive asides.” While he was writing field notes 
Smith took time out to write down any insights or tentative interpreta- 
tions which occurred to him as he was observing. These ee 
Played a major role in developing hypotheses. The ways in tie i d 
and Geoffrey developed hypotheses, returned to the ethnographic u 
1o test them, and then elaborated them are instructive to anyone working 


with this kind of data. 
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Since they conducted their initial study Smith and his colleagues have 
utilized microethnographic methods in analyses of an apprentice teaching 
program (Smith, 1968; Connor and Smith, 1967), an innovative elementary 
school (Smith and Keith, 1967), and a computer assisted learning pro- 
gram (Smith and Pohland, 1969). In addition, verification studies of 
hypotheses developed by Smith and Geoffrey have begun, for example on 
the relationship between "teacher awareness" and pupil esteem (Smith and 
Kleine, in press). 

In contrast to Smith and Geoffrey's intensive focus, several investiga- 
tors have chosen to observe in a sample of classrooms. Leacock (1969) 
and her associates at the Bank Street College of Education studied and 
contrasted two classrooms in each of four schools serving pupils from low 
income Negro, middle income Negro, low income White and middle 
income White populations. Data on each classroom was gathered from 
three periods of observation (by two observers simultaneously), two teacher 
interviews, and a brief pupil questionnaire. 


Project TRUE (Eddy, 1967; Moore, 1967), like the Bank Street Col- 
lege Study, relied primarily on brief observations in a series of urban 
classrooms and interviews with school personnel. The major disadvantages 
of this approach are that adequate rapport with pupils and staff cannot 
possibly develop when such a brief period is spent in each setting and that 
the potentially disruptive effect of the observer is maximized. Furthermore, 
as with Smith and Geoffrey, these studies did not involve ethnographic 
fieldwork in the communities served by the schools so that the influence 
of the pupils’ socio-cultural background was largely ignored. 


Cohen (forthcoming) also utilized observations in a series of class- 
rooms when he set out to analyze the educational systems of Israel and 
the United States, but his analytic focus was on the national social 
systems and how they influenced the educational process. Cohen con- 
tended that individuals live less and less in communities and more and 
more within nationally anchored institutions. In two brilliant papers, 
(1969, in press) he argued from an evolutionary standpoint: (1) that the 
development of schools is a characteristic feature of state societies; (2) that 
state societies need to subvert local sources of solidarity, loyalty, and 
authority in favour of universalistic orientations; and (3) that state 50- 
cieties need to legitimate their authority by creating a set of uniform 
ideological symbols for their future participants. Education, in Cohen's 
view, is of central importance in fulfilling these functions in state societies. 


Cohen felt, correctly in my opinion, that anthropologists have generally 
neglected national social systems and have failed to develop methods whi 
are appropriate to the hierarchical complexities of modern nations. To 
date this criticism is also relevant to the anthropological study of education 
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since only Singleton's (1967) study of Nichu displayed concern for these 
issues. 


Assuming that “each of a nation's centrally controlling bureaucracies 
and its associated sphere of activity is a microcosm of the whole, synchron- 
ically and diachronically," Cohen attempted to document and analyze the 
bureaucratic style of the centralized bureaucracies and the contents of the 
policies they promulgated. Cohen's method appears to promise greater 
understanding of the national institutional forces which affect the school. 


In sum, both approaches to the study of classroom processes, intensive 
observation in one classroom and brief observation in several classrooms, 
are of limited value unless accompanied by fieldwork which relates the 
phenomena under study either to the local social and cultural situation 


or to the national social system. 


Individual Pupils and Educators 


An exciting new approach which combines the strengths of the com- 
munity oriented studies with Smith and Geoffrey’s microethnographic pro- 
cedures is presently being used and developed by Jacquetta Burnett (1968). 
Her theoretical interest lies in discovering the ways in which differences 
between household culture and school culture in an urban Puerto Rican 
area in Chicago affect schooling. For example, how do Puerto Rican no- 
tions of “machismo” affect the interaction of male students with their 
lemale teachers. She began her study by taking a "sample of egocentric 
networks," i.e., she chose thirty seventh graders from one school and fol- 
lowed each one for several months through the network of social contacts 
in which he was involved. Through interviews and extensive observations 
this method reveals how youths and adults view each other and how they 
view common problems. Furthermore, it assists the analyst in discovering 
the significant cultural differences which are affecting the pupil in his 
interaction with peers, teachers, and kin. To control what behavior is 
related to cultural differences and what is a function of poverty and urban 
life style, random samples were selected of; five girls and five boys ym 
had attended school in Puerto Rico for five years or more, five girls and five 
boys of Puerto Rican descent who had had all of their schooling in 
Chicago, and five girls and five boys of non-Puerto Rican descent. 

To compare “observed events” occurring in the classroom and in the 
community, Burnett and her team have been developing ways to descri $ 
events in terms of their location in space, the physical objects and poop 
Present, the actions and interactions (verbal and non-verbal) occurring, 
and the order in which these various elements appear. Following Harris 
(1964) they are developing “actor types”, “placespace types , object types", 
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and “absolute and relative time" as “stage coordinates". It will not be 
possible to make valid cross-cultural comparisons and generalizations unless 
precise ways to describe the educational phenomena observed are developed. 
As well as describing segments of the behavior stream (Barker, 1963) which 
seem to have some internal integrity (“events”), Burnett and her co-workers 
are gathering data on the participants’ values, desires, and cognitive maps 
by asking informants why particular activities are occurring. 


Wolcott’s (1968b, 1969b) aim is different from Burnett's. Wolcott 
sought to describe and analyze the behavior of an elementary school princi- 
pal and those who interact with him—teachers, pupils, spouse, family; but 
his essential method was very similar to egocentric network analysis. His 
point of departure, like Burnett’s, was an individual and the whole range of 
his social contacts. In his two year study, Wolcott (1968b, 1969b) collected 
three kinds of material: enumerative and census data; protocols and field- 
notes based upon participant observation; and interviews with informants, 
including the key informant, the principal. In addition to the usual docu- 
mentary materials—notes, records, ete.—Wolcott mapped and photographed 
the school and the neighborhood and recorded “time and motion data" on 
the principal’s behavior over a two week period. In his discussion of partici- 
pant observation, Wolcott stressed the importance of keeping up with one’s 
notes; he stopped observing until he had written up all prior observations. 
Smith and Geoffrey (1968) and Wolcott (1969b) both pointed out that 
new events obscure older ones. Smith and Geoffrey noted that even talking 
about some event before writing it down tends to confuse its significance 
and obscure its details. 

Wolcott emphasized the importance of rapport in interviewing inform- 
ants; he stated that he did not conduct interviews with the teachers in the 
school until he had been there six months. As in Smith and Geoffrey’s col- 
laboration, Wolcott had the willing involvement of the principal in the data 
collection phase of the research in terms of recounting events of significance, 
sharing reflections and feelings, allowing formal interviews, etc., but unlike 
Geoffrey the principal was not involved actively in the data analysis. In 
another context Wolcott (in press) warned anthropologists of the need to 
display the same careful attention to building rapport and doing careful 
fieldwork in educational settings as they do in more exotic situations. 

Warren (1968) is presently engaged in research on the teaching ex- 
perience which is similar to that of Burnett and Wolcott in emphasizing 
observation of particular teachers in all of the settings, classroom and extra- 
classroom, in which they play their roles. The teacher-encounter, “a natural 
appearing unit of interpersonal interaction which constitutes for the teacher 
a recognizable element in her occupational world”, is comparable to Burn- 
ett's “event” and plays a similar role in comparisons of teacher's classroom 
experiences and her (in this case school related) experiences outside the 
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classroom. Warren postulated “physical setting", “population”, and “activ- 
ity" as three elements in the teacher encounter. As in Burnett's study if the 
parameters of teacher behavior can be isolated and identified, they can be 
used in testing hypotheses cross-culturally. 


Conclusions 


A review of the literature clearly shows that anthropological approaches 
to the study of education concurrently need to be (1) broad enough to 
encompass the full range of socio-cultural influences which affect the 
schools, pupils, and educators; (2) microscopic enough in their focus to result 
in precise descriptions of the phenomena under study; and (3) theoretically 
oriented enough to generate hypotheses about the interrelationships of the 
data discovered. In my opinion the most promising approach would be the 
study of individually oriented networks coupled with lengthy fieldwork, 
microethnographic methodology, interviews and time sampling. It is clear, 
however, that anthropologists have a long way to go before they have ade- 
quate ways to describe "real" events in ways which allow for precise 
multidimensional comparisons. Whatever methods are used in the future, 
it is important to correct certain biases which seem to characterize the field 
at present. 

First, there seems to be a bias toward studying reality only as adults 
see it. “. . schools are adult institutions in which children participate; they 
are also childhood institutions in which adults play all important roles" 
(Cohen, 1969). Most studies reflect the first perspective expressed in the 
quotation. Consequently when studying schools, anthropologists rarely in- 
terview students in depth about their feelings, attitudes and. values. Nor do 
they usually do participant observation with children outside the class- 
room. One difficulty in this area is the difference between researchers and 
children in age and status. However, one could utilize pupils directly as 
research assistants and use college students or graduate students in this 
kind of research, especially when studying with adolescents. 

Anthropologists devote a disproportionate amount of their research 
effort to the elementary and junior high school grades while neglecting high 
school and university students as subjects for ethnographic research. js 
nett's study of a rural midwestern high school (1969, in press) will he le 
fill this gap on the high school level. However, Bushnell’s ethnographic 
sketch of Vassar (1962) and Boys in White (Becker et al., 1961) are among 
the few ethnographically oriented studies of student subcultures in uni- 
versities. 

A final bias one can discern is an overemphasis on observational meth- 
ods and a neglect of cognitive approaches. While reading ethnographic 
studies of education one is constantly struck especially in the urban studies, 
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by the teacher's rich vocabulary of terms for students, “troublemaker”, 
“discipline case” and “joker” for example. One way to discover teachers’ 
attitudes toward pupils would be to explore the criteria which teachers use 
in labeling pupils. These perceptions clearly condition teacher-pupil inter- 
action and affect a student’s “reputation” throughout his school career, 
Recently anthropologists have been developing formal ethnographic proce- 
dures to elicit informants’ perceptions of their social world. Frake’s paper on 
the ethnographic study of cognitive systems, Black and Metzger’s study of 
law, and Goodenough’s rethinking of status and role (all in Tyler’s, 1969, 
book of readings, Cognitive Anthropology) present methods which are rele- 
vant to the analysis of a problem such as that noted above. 


Gay and Cole’s experimental studies of Kpelle cognition (1967) represent 
another line of inquiry which deserves development, i.e. experimental deter- 
mination of cultural differences in cognitive style and how these affect 
education. Gay and Cole also alert us to the importance of learning modes 
or meta-learning (cf. Wolcott, 1969a). 


Because of their observational bias anthropologists also have neglected 
the effect of education on the development of personal and cultural identity. 
Goodenough (1963) has discussed this problem in theoretical terms but 
little empirical work has been done in this area. The fruitfulness of this 
approach is indicated in the research that Wintrob and Sindell (1968) have 
done on education and identity contlict among Cree Indian adolescents from 
northern Quebec. All adolescents from two Cree bands attending school in 
1967-1968 and a control group of adolescents who had had little or no 
educational experience were interviewed. The Adolescent Adjustment Inter- 
view (AAI), consisting of some one hundred items, was designed to investi- 
gate each student's educational, occupational and social aspirations, the 
degree of parental opposition to these aspirations, the extent of the indi- 
vidual's confidence in achieving his goals along each of the three parameters, 
and the prominence of his feelings of inadequacy, anxiety, and depression. 
Ethnographic fieldwork in the traditional milieux of trading post and 
hunting-trapping group and in the urban milieux where the students 
attended school provided essential information on parental attitudes toward 
education, family interaction patterns, cultural values and role expectations, 
and students’ experiences in the urban setting. Collating data gathered on 
individuals and families through clinical interviews and the AAI and from 
ethnographic studies in the community and school elucidated the nature of 
the students’ identity conflict and its relationship to students’ educational 
experiences. 

In closing it is appropriate to call for more empirical discussion of 
methods and methodology in educational anthropology. Too many authors 
devote scant attention to the methods they have utilized in obtaining and 
analyzing their data. Too many publications do not include the texts of 
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interviews or questionnaires administered and do not specify precisely where, 
when, and under what conditions the research was done. Only if we discuss 
our successes and failures and compare them can we develop methods which 


have general utility and cross-cultural replicability. 
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5: PHILOSOPHY, EDUCATION AND 
THE DOOMSDAY THREAT 


LEONARD JOSEPH WAKS* 
Stanford University 


A decade ago, academic philosophy of education 
was at a standstill. The gap that separated educational philosophers in 
schools of education from professors in departments of philosophy made it 
difficult for new developments in philosophical method and technique to 
have impact on the philosophy of education. 

In the past decade, the gap has narrowed. In aim and method, phi- 
losophy of education is now in greater harmony with general philosophical 
currents. (See Scheffler, 1969, 1965; Peters, 1966; Wilson, Williams and 
Sugerman, 1967. Original articles are collected in Archambault, 1965, and 
Peters, 1967. A collection of important reprints is found in MacMillan and 
Nelson, 1968.) 

The dominant philosophical tendency in the English speaking world 
since the beginning of this century has been the rich and varied movement 
known as "analytic philosophy" or "conceptual analysis." (For aims and 
achievements of analytic philosophy see Urmson, 1956; Passmore, 1967; 
Warnock, 1958; and White, 1956. A collection of influential papers exhi- 
biting an analytic approach to philosophy is found in Flew's book, 1965. 
A clear explanation of the techniques of analytic philosophy appears in 
Gorovitz and Williams's work, 1966.) To an extent greater than before, 
this móvement is making its influence felt on philosophical writing on educa- 
tion. Hence, an examination of recent developments in "research method and 
technique" in the philosophy of education must concentrate on the in- 
fluence of analytic philosophy. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to pin this movement down to a few 
central theses. During the first two thirds of the century several T 
developed within the analytic philosophy movement. These different omn s 
within analytic philosophy sometimes differ on fundamental points. ^ e 
than having a set of central theses in common, these conflicting positions 
exhibit certain family resemblances. 
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One purpose of this chapter is to identify some of these family traits 
and to illustrate them by providing some specimen analyses. Another purpose 
is to consider the value of the methods and techniques for the philosophy 
of education. On the basis of this discussion, I offer recommendations con- 
cerning the direction which research in the philosophy of education and the 
organization of research training in philosophy of education should take in 
the next decade, should there be a next decade. 


Features of Analytic Philosophy 


William James (1955, p. 46) wrote that pragmatism “does not stand 
for any special results. It is a method only . . . . It has no dogmas, and no 
doctrine save its method . . . . the pragmatic method is an attitude of 
orientation . . . . The attitude of looking away from first things, principles, 
‘categories,’ supposed necessities; and of looking towards last things, fruits, 
consequences, fact.” Like pragmatism, with which it has overlapped to some 
extent, the analytical philosophy movement can be better characterized 
by its “method” or “attitude of orientation” than by any special doctrines. 

Above all, analytic philosophy is concerned with language. Analytic 
philosophers believe that at least one important reason for the existence of 
philosophical problems is a defect in either the languages which are employed 
or the appreciation of the way in which these languages work. Consequently, 
analytical philosophers believe that a greater understanding of language 
will be of crucial importance for solving (or as some would rather say, dis- 
solving) philosophical problems. 

This concern with language does not originate with analytic philosophy. 
Plato, Locke, and Hume, among others, thought that matters of language 
and meaning were of central philosophical importance. There are some dif- 
ferences in approach, however, which set analytic philosophers apart from 
these classical philosophers. First, none of these earlier theorists placed quite 
the emphasis on language that most philosophers writing in English would 
today. Second, the forms which the interest in language takes are somewhat 
novel. 

Throughout the development of the movement there were some among 
the analytic philosophers who concentrated on the construction of special, 
“artificial” languages within which philosophical problems could be solved 
(or in which they could not even be stated, although the languages were 
adequate for other purposes). The idea of constructing a perfect language 
within which intellectual problems could be solved dates back at least to 
Leibnitz. Yet it was not until the present century that this “ideal language 
program received a significant share of attention. 2 

Some philosophers within the analysis school have believed that this 
program is fundamentally mistaken and that there could never be such 
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an “ideal” language. Among these, some have discouraged even the piece- 
meal use in philosophy of specially constructed artificial languages; they 
have argued that there is nothing “wrong” with the natural languages of 
everyday and scientific use. These philosophers have attempted to under- 
stand the subtleties of ordinary language, believing that failure to under- 
stand how ordinary language actually functions is responsible for a variety 
of intellectual traps. 

A substantial number of these philosophers have been attracted by 
the “ordinary language” philosophical program. These “ordinary language 
philosophers” believe that all philosophical problems arise because of these 
traps, and that by investigating ordinary language with great care, these 
traps can be detected and philosophical problems laid to rest. The increased 
attention to and respect for the details of ordinary language which their 
investigations have stimulated are, I suspect, of permanent philosophical 
importance. 

The ideal-language philosophers had little direct influence on the 
philosophy of education, but in recent years the ordinary language ap- 
proach has been very influential. The ordinary language philosophy 
program has not attracted many educational philosophers. On the con- 
trary, even those philosophers of education who have been most willing to 
utilize ordinary language analysis have shown little interest in the program 
of reducing philosophy to analysis. Indeed, the program of ordinary lan- 
guage philosophy, which has been taken to discredit the more traditional 
tasks of the philosophy of education by denying them the label “philos- 


ophy,” has been an obstacle to the use of language analysis in education. 


Many of the more traditional educational philosophers have felt that 
hy committed them to adopting 


adopting the methods of analytic philosop! 1 
the philosophical program as well, with a consequent commitment to alter 
their aims. This is discussed in the next section. 

The emphasis on the importance of language is followed by a related 
attitude towards the philosophical enterprise. Even those analytic philoso- 
phers who have been chary of making any commitment to a philosophical 
program have generally believed the discipline of philosophy to be more 
narrowly restricted than either non-philosophers or philosophers of other 
persuasions. Most analytic philosophers have felt that deep and "un- 
answerable" questions, questions about how to live one's life, questions 
like *Should I commit suicide?" are in no way within their special province. 
Even when dealing with questions that have a clear and valid DUM 
claim to the label “philosophical,” these philosophers are apt to take a 
somewhat unusual attitude. 

It is easy to understand why 
responsibility for telling people whe 0 
to run their lives. The intellectual satisfaction 


these philosophers refuse to accept 
ther or not to commit suicide or how 
that philosophy affords 
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most often accompanies philosophical thinking for which the criteria of 
success are fairly clear. Academic philosophers of all schools are unwilling 
to spend precious time answering the unanswerable for the straightforward 
reason that one clearly can not. Nonetheless, analytic philosophers are 
even more concerned with the “tough-mindedness” of their approach than 
other philosophers. In practice, this tough-mindedness means excluding 
any questions which can not be handled securely. 


One important result of this limitation is that analytic philosophers 
are likely to consider the methodological objectivity of philosophy to be on 
an equal footing with that of other areas of cognitive knowledge. Another 
important result is that many problems and questions which do not yield 
to the favored techniques of philosophers are neglected regardless of im- 
portance. 

When dealing with traditional philosophical problems, the analytic 
philosopher is likely to believe that even if his solution or resolution of 
these problems is on an equal footing with the solution of a scientific 
problem, the problems and the traditional theories which have been pro- 
posed to solve the problems are not on an equal footing with scientific 
problems. Indeed, the analytic philosopher often regards the problems of 
philosophy and the traditional philosophical theories as confused and 
misguided, if not utter nonsense. 

As I indicated above, the analytic philosopher may believe that inat- 
tention to the details of language is responsible for the generation of these 
problems. Similarly, he may believe that the philosophical theories de- 
signed to solve (rather than dissolve) the problems are misguided simply 
because they take the problems at face value. 

For example, in answer to some of the “main problems of philosophy” 
many of the more traditional philosophers have proposed special philoso- 
phical theories like these: that no one ever knows anything about the 
world at all; that nothing ever really happens before anything else; that 
the only thing which is worthwhile at all is a sensation of pleasure which 
is very much like an itch. When these philosophical theories have com- 
promised more ordinary concepts, some traditional philosophers have as- 
serted that the ordinary way of thinking about these matters is confused 
and incorrect. 

Philosophers of the analytic persuasion have been very skeptical about 
the existence of special philosophical knowledge. In particular, those in- 
fluenced by ordinary language analysis are skeptical about the claim that 
ordinary scientific and everyday concepts are confused. Instead of building 
philosophical theories or “Isms” these philosophers often restrict themselves 
to an underlaborer’s role. For example, rather than issuing a theory about 
the value of anything, these philosophers attempt to give a coherent ac- 
count of the concepts and expressions employed in value judgments made 
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by those concerned and competent to make them. At first glance, this 
underlaborer conception of philosophy does not appear unreasonable, since 
it is not professors of philosophy but horsemen who are especially qualified 
to evaluate horses. Whether or not there is any special philosophical 
knowledge is considered in the next section. 

For analytic philosophers, then, one common conception of the phil- 
osopher, the conception of a man with a body of doctrines on deep ques- 
tions of life, is thoroughly rejected. Most of these philosophers regard 
philosophy as an intellectual activity consisting of description and clari- 
fication of expressions in scientific and everyday discourse, and not as a 
body of doctrines. Philosophy, it is said, has no doctrines. It is a method 
and nothing more. 


Philosophical Analysis and the Traditional Tasks 
of American Educational Philosophy 


I mentioned earlier that until the present decade there has been 
some reluctance on the part of educational philosophers to discover what 
worth conceptual analysis has for educational theory. They felt that the 
central tasks of the philosophy of education were to assess the meaning of 
the main currents and tendencies in the culture and to offer guidance on 
fundamental matters of educational practice on the basis of this inter- 
pretation. A cursory glance at the philosophical analysis movement re- 
vealed little of value for these central tasks. 

Indeed, the older generation of educational philosophers not only 
seemed uninterested in using the new techniques of analysis themselves, 
but also seemed to feel hostile to their use by others. They felt, I suspect, 
that the prominence of analytical philosophy in departments of Lorie d 
would pressure educational philosophers to redefine the aims of the philos- 
ophy of education in order to be able to use the insights of the nian seo, 
these older men, many of whom were deeply committed to the it 
that philosophy must be of some use in coming to quii iue 
and our culture and in improving our practice on the basis of sis os 
standing, were unwilling to see the philosophy of education n cele 
Pres from the life of the culture as, in their opinion, academic phil 
ophy had become. 

T these worries 

Developments within the past decade have indicated that 
were largely Welln foundation. As long as analytic mney! — 
à narrow academic enterprise it was able to sustain a certa mem Mur 
intellectual cuteness, a form of academic entertainment ha e MET 
b colleagues in other disciplines will, I am sure, recogn 
closer to home. 

The thesis that philosophy is nothing but the analysis oh the expres 
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sions of ordinary language does have great shock value, but unfortunately 
there is little else to be said in its favor. Indeed, there are some striking 
similarities between this thesis and the special philosophical theories which 
analytic philosophers so roundly condemn. Furthermore, the doctrine that 
philosophy has no doctrines is clearly self-contradictory. Thus, there is 
good reason for educational philosophers' rejection of much of the program 
of analytic philosophy. The rejection of the program does not, however, 
justify rejection of the new insights and techniques. 


Analytic philosophers of education have shown little interest in philo- 
sophical programs. The original cuteness of the movement has not sur- 
vived the voyage from Oxford and Cambridge drawingrooms to American 
educational research centers. Today one finds few educational philosophers 
arguing that philosophy is analysis, but many applying conceptual analy- 
sis in a wide variety of areas of theoretical and practical concern. It re- 
mains to be indicated how and where such analysis can contribute to 
these central concerns of traditional American educational philosophy. 


One sort of interpretation of culture which has a clear and traditional 
claim to the title “philosophy” is the analysis of the concepts employed 
in the shared activities which constitute the life of the culture. To under- 
stand American culture one must understand the concrete forms taken 
by such activities as explanation and evaluation in addition to understand- 
ing practices of education, religious worship, and advertising. Part of this 
analysis would consist in an account of the concepts “to know,” “to have 
a reason,” “to have evidence,” “to believe,” etc. One may get some feel 
for this by considering what is to be learned about American culture in 
accounting for the various uses of the verb “to believe,” distinguishing 
“believe that ............ ” and “believe in ............ ” contexts. In this sense, all 
conceptual analysis can be taken as cultural interpretation, as conceptual 
orientation to a set of shared activities as practiced in a particular time 
and place. (This idea is supported in Dewey, 1963; Winch, 1958; and 
Collingwood, 1940.) 

Where the interpretation and assessment of culture extends beyond 
this analytical kind of orientation, it can make use of conceptual analysis. 
For example, in explaining the-widespread disaffection of students in our 
colleges and universities, an explanation of the concepts of knowledge and 
rationality which are prevalent in these institutions would be a central 
part of any interpretation which had a valid claim to the label “philosophy” 
(Aiken, 1968). For it is this conceptual aspect of the culture which their 
special training and their knowledge of their history equip philosophers 
to discuss with special competence. 

During the logical positivist reign of terror and virtue which dominated 
the middle period of the analytical revolution in philosophy, judgments of 
value were said to be meaningless nonsense. Some writers on education 
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have been too fearful to notice that most recent trends have been more 
gentle. The positivists had a theory about what these judgments have to 
mean; the recent conceptual analysts have carefully investigated this form 
of life and given an account of its conceptual structure. But perhaps it 
has not been sufficiently emphasized (at times it has been explicitly denied) 
that there is a practical point in coming to understand the conceptual 
schemes with which persons operate (emphasized in Murphy, 1965; denied 
in Moore, 1963). Philosophy, despite Wittkenstein’s dictum to the con- 
trary, does not leave everything the way that it is; or rather, it certainly 
should not do so if the professors know the good in what they are doing. 
The impulse to philosophy is complex, and often arises from practical 
difficulty, not only from context free “puzzlement” as some of the very 
cutest recent analytical philosophers have maintained. Sometimes men 
seek clearer understanding of their forms of life because those forms are 
in a mess and they want to stop and locate themselves. 

Education is an enterprise which raises many problems that are of 
pressing importance and that are at least partially clarified through philo- 
sophical analysis. One need not maintain that the philosopher has a 
special and peculiar insight about the value of everything (and knows the 
value of horses better than a horseman) in order to recognize that he has 
something quite special to offer in understanding and dealing with values. 
The man with the map of the cave does not have any special senses, but 
he can help us to get around. down there. Contrary to the underlaborer 
conception, the analytical philosopher of practical affairs can not, in general, 
limit his attention to abstract conceptual analysis. Under whom would 
this underlaborer labor? Few non-philosophers have shown either much 
interest in abstract questions of analysis or much willingness or ability to 
“apply” the insights of analytic philosophers. Let us grant that as intel- 
lectual labor is divided at present, it is not philosophers but substantive 
experts in areas of practical concern who have primary competence in 


making value judgments. If we believe that conceptual analysis can be of 
practical importance in clarifying substantive issues, then this hard and 
antive experts must be aban- 


fast distinction between philosophers and subst t 
doned. We must be willing to see philosophers acquire relevant substantive 
expertise and experts acquire considerable philosophical sophistication. 
Analytical philosophers should continue to leave the “deep, unanswerable 
questions at rest, but they ought to concern themselves with ni n 
which will be answered in practice with or without their help, when they 
have something to add to the search for a secure and reasonable d 
Philosophical analysis in isolation from other intellectual tools eng 
the wisdom of the practitioner will solve very few interesting educational 
problems. Therefore, when educational philosophers allow themselves to 
become isolated from the rest of the world, they make the ges that 
philosophy leaves everything the way it is true by their own conduct. 
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Specimen Philosophical Analyses 


This section contains some examples of problems clarified and resolved 
through philosophical analysis. The first example concerns the relation 
between teaching and learning. 


Specimen 1: A Lesson About "Teaching" 


Many questions about the relation between teaching and learning are 
scientific questions and can be answered only by experiment. Even here 
philosophical analysis may be important. The meaning of an hypothe- 
sis, as well as the empirical data, affects the truth-value of the hypothesis. 
It will generally be scientific investigators, and not philosophers, who will 
operationalize the concepts in educational research. But this is a task 
which requires a sensitivity to the pre-analytic meanings and uses of 
expressions, and is one point in educational research which philosophers 
can focus on fruitfully. (See Komisar and MacMillan, 1968.) There are 
conceptual tangles here as well, Arguments arise about whether there can 
be teaching without learning, and the can is logical, not empirical. It is 
sometimes held that A has not been teaching unless someone has learned 
what A intended him to learn. Is this thesis correct? This question is 
philosophical because the solution to the problem it raises does not depend 
primarily on data. It is the interpretation of data that is in question. It 
is agreed that A attempted to get B to be able to do problems of kind K, 
and agreed that B can not do these problems, because he has paid no 
attention to A. Now, has A been teaching or not? 

Those who answer in the affirmative argue that in some sense or other 
A must correctly be described as “teaching.” Those who answer in the 
negative can point to the fact that it would be incorrect for B to say 
“A has taught me to do problems of kind K,” for by saying that, B implies 
that he has learned how to do problems of that kind. Those speaking for 
the negative may add that while A has not taught B how to do problems 
of kind K, it is equally true that he has not taught him anything else either. 
The argument may conclude that a person simply can not be teaching . . « 
without teaching something. Hence, A has not been teaching. 

The solution here, as so often in philosophy, lies in making a dis- 
tinction between different uses of a word. Teaching, like law, is a recog- 
nized profession, and teachers engage in an activity called “teaching” which 
is largely defined by social context. Teachers go to schools, try to get 
students to learn a variety of things specified by the State and tradition, 
and are licensed by the State to engage in teaching. People are identified 
as teachers largely through these forms, and in one use of the verb to teach, 
anyone who is in this way identifiable as a teacher engages in the activity 
of teaching by virtue of that fact alone and without regard for the success 
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of his endeavors. It is in this use that “I teach” is an appropriate answer 
to the question, “What do you do for a living?” One might be tempted to 
call this the professional use of the verb, except that the professional teacher 
is only one among many who engage in teaching even in this sense (for 
example, Sunday School teachers, parents used as teachers in community 
schools, etc.). Because using the verb to teach in this sense carries no 
implication about learning, it can be marked as the task use of the verb. 
This can be contrasted with the success use, which does carry this impli- 
cation. (I have largely followed Scheffler, 1960. The source of the task- 
achievement distinction is Ryle, 1949, pp. 149-153.) Of course, there would 
not be any teaching at all if there were never any learning at all, even if 
teaching is taken in the task sense only. That is, the application of the 
verb to teach in any familiar sense has the (empirical?) presupposition 
that someone at some time or another learned something. (The concept of 
teaching has been among the most discussed of educational concepts in 
recent years. See Komisar, 1968.) 

Suffice it to say that when the verb to teach is used first in the task 
use and then in the success use, it is no contradiction to say that A has 
been teaching algebra for years, but has never taught anyone algebra. 
Clearly, this distinction has resolved the original problem, for with a clearer 
picture of the use of the verb to teach there is no longer any need to ask 
whether teaching really does imply learning or not. 


Specimen 2: Some Means for Operating With “Aims”? 


It is sometimes assumed that the aims of education are another special 
province of philosophy; that philosophers have some special method which 
enables them to know what people should aim at in their practical under- 
takings. It is as though the philosopher is both a hedgehog and a fox: 
he knows one big thing and many little things. He knows the will of 
God, or the nature of things, and from this he in some way deduces the 
aim of teaching seventh-year math. Alas, the situation is the same here as 
it was when the value of horses was under discussion. Philosophers simply 
are in no position to state helpful, concrete aims for seventh-year man, 
Yet some problems about aims arise because of failure to understand j 
conceptual structure of practical discourse, and here the techniques o 
analytic philosophy are useful. "us Pn 

To illustrate, I discuss one aspect of educational meaty e 
widespread acceptance of this attitude lies behind much educationa ad 
and practice. My remarks here are intended to show that one ie 
argument type used by behaviorists must be modified or abandon f t , 
through such modification that theoretical attitudes begin to lose their 
attractiveness and, hence, their practical significance. 


Behaviorists frequently attack educational aims that are stated in non- 
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behavioral terms on the ground that these aims are vague, or grandiose. I 
argue here that at least sometimes the statements which are attacked in 
this way appear to be vague or grandiose only because they are forced 
into an incorrect pattern of interpretation due to a failure to understand 
the complexity of our aim-stating language. 


Most statments of aims are naturally interpreted as specifying some 
terminal state or event to be brought about by appropriate but logically 
independent means. On this sort of interpretation, a determination as to 
whether or not the aim has been satisfied is made by reference to what 
takes place or is the case at the end of the teaching interval only. The 
word aim suggests objectives or goals of a process. Even if educational 
behaviorists and other educational researchers and practitioners allow that 
there are process aims, the natural inclination is to interpret statements 
of aims in the above manner. 


Many mentalistic aims are vague when interpreted in the product 
manner. By saying that they are vague, I mean that empirically applicable 
conditions of aim satisfaction remain relatively undetermined by prior con- 
vention. A vague aim can be made clear by specifying an applicable 
criterion. 

I now consider an example of a mentalistic aim which was been 
attacked, in the manner under examination, as vague. I argue that this 
aim, while vague on the product interpretation, is not vague when inter- 
preted as a process aim, I then argue that there are significant practical 
differences between the original aim and the proposed behavioristic reduc- 
tions, Suppose that a supervisor enters an algebra class and finds the 
teacher drilling the students on rote techniques for solving problems of a 
certain kind, without explaining why the techniques yield correct solutions 
or relating them to techniques for solving other sorts of problems. Some 
students plug away mechanically, while others become bored and restless. 
The supervisor suggests that the teacher should aim at getting the students 


to understand algebra, not merely to be able to do the problems on the 
final examination. 


If this aim statement is interpreted as specifying some end state of 
the teaching interval, (which is, i this case, A algebra course) it 
would mean that at the end of the course, the students should not only 
be able to do the problems on the final examination, but in addition 
should have another property; they should understand algebra. The 
teacher finds it hard to get very much concrete guidance from this addi- 
tional aim. He knows how to enable students to score well on the final 
examination, for he either controls the final examination or knows that 
the same kinds of problem appear annually on statewide examinations. 
But what would it be to get the students to understand algebra? As a 
terminal description of the students, that is very vague, and indeed, many 
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likely specifications of what this means in concrete terms make it a 
grandiose aim for ninth-year students to be expected to satisfy. Perhaps it 
means that they can figure out a technique for any algebra problem they 
can not solve directly, for example. At least, it is so vague that it is not 
at all clear that it does not mean this. The behaviorist is absolutely correct 
in arguing that this aim statement is vague and grandiose on this product 
interpretation (McNeil, 1964). 

But if there is an alternative interpretation of the supervisor’s aim 
statement, then the proposal to reduce this aim to behavioral terms is 
premature. One good reason for searching for an alternative interpreta- 
tion is that prima facie it seems preposterous to deny that algebra teachers 
should aim at getting their students to understand algebra. 


One alternative is to interpret the stated aim as applying to the 
process itself, and not as specifying a desired product. There may be some 
reluctance to accept process interpretations of aim statements because the 
common. association of “aim” and “goal” makes one think that aims have 
to be products. But an examination of concrete cases should show that 
at least sometimes the process interpretation is more reasonable. Consider, 
for example, the aims of a maintenance man: to maintain cleanliness, effi- 
ciency, safety, etc. Interpreting the troublesome statement that the teacher 
should aim at getting his students to understand algebra in this way, it 
means that the teacher should see to it that throughout the teaching 
interval the students understand the concrete lessons, techniques, and prin- 
ciples which they are taught. Now, is this aim so vague or grandiose? 

According to the above definition, a stated aim is vague to the extent 
that its satisfaction conditions are undetermined by prior convention. 
“Understanding algebra” as a product aim is very vague; but for the 
understanding of concrete lessons and techniques it is generally possible 
to specify non-innovative behavioral criteria. Behavioral criteria are test 
conditions which under normal conditions are indicative of aim satisfac- 
tion. Most teachers can tell whether their students understand the con- 
crete lessons taught in schools. They do this by observing facial expressions 
and gestures in some cases, and also by contriving situations in which the 
students are unlikely to respond correctly unless they understand the lesson. 
The construction of these situations, in which understanding claims at 
this level (not the level of algebra-in-general) are tested and falsified, is 
one of the most common features of good pedagogy. Teachers utilize con- 
ventional behavioral criteria as a matter of course. 

Conventional criteria are sometimse inadequate. Holt desir ang 
how appropriate facial expressions and gestures become unrelia Bi ca- 
tions of understanding school lessons. Because these are omone ie 
mary behavioral indications of understanding, poor teachers have m 
satisfied with these indications and have not tried to get beyond them, 
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have attempted to bring about these indications, and have reinforced them, 
The natural consequence has been that the children have learned to make 
these expressions and gestures in the absense of understanding, making 
school room conditions abnormal in the relevant respect; the gestures and 
expressions do not indicate understanding is there. 


Educational researchers also rely upon conventional criteria. in their 
specifications of more precise conditions. If they did not do so, the original 
aim statement, the object of respecification, “reduction,” etc., logically 
could not provide guidelines for the behavioral or more precise new aim. 
Because educational theory and practice rely on prior convention in ap- 
plying these aim statements, it follows that they are not vague in any clear 
sense. Once the criterion is specified, it will be seen that these aims are 
down to earth, not grandiose. 


It may be argued that there is no practical difference between having 
behavioral aims and aims which have behavioral satisfaction criteria. If 
this objection were sound, it would mean that it would make no difference 
for educational practice whether mentalistic aims were salvaged from 
behavioristic criticism or not. 

The answer to this objection is that were it possible to state exhaustive 
necessary and sufficient behavioral conditions for satisfaction of mental- 
istic goals, and not merely behavioral criteria with the normality qualifi- 
cation, then of course satisfaction of the conditions would logically entail 
satisfaction of the aim. If it is not possible to state exhaustive behavioral 
conditions, then there is a logical gap between bringing about the criterial 
behavior and satisfying the original “mentalistic” aim, a gap caused by 
the ‘normal conditions” qualification. This gap is of great practical sig- 
nificance, for aiming at ordinary criterial behavior will generally make 
conditions abnormal, in the respect that under those conditions the be- 
havior is no longer indicative of original aim satisfaction. (Consider the 
point attributed to John Holt above.) Once criterial behavior becomes 
aim, short cuts skirting the original aim become available. 

Because of limitations on the scope of this chapter, I will not argue 
but merely assert that exhaustive behavioral conditions for most mentalis- 
tic aims can not be stated. (See Waismann, 1965; Hart, 1965.) Hence 
in practice this gap remains, 


Philosophy, Education and the Doomsday Threat 


. I suggested earlier that as long as educational philosophers effectively 
isolate themselves from the rest of the world, they make the dictum that 
philosophy leaves everything the way it is” true by their own conduct. 
"But what can be done? The world has gone mad, and the deep 
cleavages and unresolvable tensions in the world are not under the co 
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of human agents, and least of all professors. This makes it pointless to 
try to change things for the better? With these words the prophet of 
doom reveals the dictum that philosophy leaves the world as it is, to be 
not mere entertainment but the very consolation of philosophy. 


Well, what can be done? It should go without saying that no amount 
of conceptual analysis by itself is going to get us out of this mess. Yet 
some things are of unquestioned worth even here, and one of them is 
quality education which is geared to effective action in the world. Not 
the least important, nor the least traditional way in which the philosophic 
mind can contribute to the creation of quality education is to expose the 
thinking about education which it finds all around to searching philosophic 
criticism. (The classic work of this type is Bode, 1927.) 

Philosophers of education must do what they promise; they must phil- 
osophize about education and the theories which their colleagues in the 
scientific and practical areas of educational research place before them. 
Questions that are really about education are rarely if ever straightforward 
problems of existing intellectual disciplines. For this reason I think the 
interdisciplinary concept used by professors in American Studies should be 
tried. Groups of students who are being trained in a deep and thorough 
way by the departments which represent the living embodiment of tradi- 
tions of intellect should be meeting in seminars with professor of differ- 
ent and conflicting persuasions, and in these meetings all should be 
discussing questions of common concern about education. And in these 
seminars, the value of the insights of these traditions of intellect should 
be tested in a scientific (open, honest) way. 

It is not modesty but philosophic confusion which makes professors 
of education assume that we in the educational arena must simply accept 
the products of reflection which are generated elsewhere in the university, 
and must be grateful for and uncritical of every morsel we are given. The 
value of these products for us is in large measure determined by what they 
have to contribute to deeper understanding of education, and these ideas 
come without credentials. I have suggested that some of the offensive as- 
pects of analytical philosophy were removed by putting it to work, It 
is about time that we discovered what recent psychology, for example, 
really has to offer. And when we examine the products of recent psycho- 
logical reflection, let us keep the following principles in mind. If these 
psychological theories fail to fit modest classroom facts, then we mt 
reject the theories and not deny or ignore the facts. And if the psycl A 
logical results are practically useful only to the extent that we oe 
distort our pre-theoretical conception of what education is and sl nould be 
about, then it is not our conceptions of and ideals for education, but 
rather these theoretical reflections, which must generally be rejected. ste 
the exigencies of practical endeavor do not set the context from theoretica. 
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reflection on practice, such reflection is cut off from its ultimate condition 
of verification, and is theoretically irresponsible regardless of its scientific 
trappings and pretensions. (See Komisar, 1966; Peters, 1959, pp. 119-137.) 


The comprehensive understanding of education will consist of more 
than a mere accretion of ill-fitting pieces from all over the intellectual map 
(except the school of education itself). This understanding can only be 
created if we all put what we bring to the study of education squarely on 
the line and do so together. It is only as we begin to do this that we can 
move from speculation to secure assessment of the role of philosophy in this 
task. Similarly, this speculation that the interdisciplinary seminar form 
will create effective communication remains to be tested and made more 
secure in practice. 


I have argued that conceptual analysis and intellectual criticism based 
on this analysis, in a context of mutual respect and understanding among 
philosophers, educational theorists, and practitioners, will be the primary 
contribution which philosophers can make to the improvement of educa- 
tional practice. 


There is one more contribution which philosophers are specially 
equipped to make which may be of somewhat more immediate effect. They 
can try to understand the growing currents of unrest and uneasiness in the 
world, and interpret these to themselves, their colleagues, and in some 
cases, even to those who make these currents, 


. I began this essay by discussing some recent developments in educa- 
tional philosophy. I have ended by trying to say something about the 
situation we all find ourselves in, and what it means to be a philosopher 
within this context. We live in a world which is torn by conflict and 
threatened with nuclear annihilation. Education offers one hope for mov- 
ing into a future which is truly more secure and better than the present. 
This new education must be one which helps people to live with them- 
selves and deal effectively with the world as well. It must be an education 
which fosters self-respect and which creates sympathies that run wide and 
deep. This is quite obviously not the best-selling brand. If in saying 
this I sound to some more like a philosopher than I have throughout, I 
can console myself with the fact that everyone must surely know that this 
is what education simply must become, and that no one needs philosophers 
to tell them this. But there is little that we philosophers can do to bring 
such education into being, because our distinctive contribution, heightened 
conceptual awareness, is of practical significance only when possessed by 
those who change the world in other ways, and by the time the shai 
attention is created which this requires, it may quite simply be too late. 
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The politics of education is a new and still 
largely uncharted area of research concentration. As recently as 1959 
Thomas H. Eliot, a professor of political science, presented the need for a 
beginning of research in this field. Since then a significant number of 
research studies have been published and new courses instituted at uni- 
versities. Researchers recruited from political science and education are 
debating the proper scope, methods, and objects of inquiry. In 1969 AERA 
had enough interested members to form a special interest group to further 


such efforts. 
These developments emerge from a growing realization a educa- 
is, 


tional problems and issues call for “policy-science” modes of analys 
Since World War II, many social scientists have accepted the policy- 
making processes as intrinsically suitable objects of study, and it has 


gradually become apparent that political issues were either neglected or 


inadequately interpreted by those scholars known as the philosophers, his- 
torians, sociologists and economists “of education.” 
What is distinctive about a policy-science orientation in educational 
research? Studies of this genre have been concerned with three issues: 1) 
the allocative effects of political actions—who gets what, when, and how; 
2) the nature of the present educational-political system and changes in its 
characteristics over time; these concerns of political systems analysis are 
discussed below in Section four; 3) the effectiveness of the system in reach- 
ing what researchers have deemed to be desirable policy pep red 
innovation, increased fiscal support, community participation, etc. - z 
the research has treated questions of allocation: How are decisions mace 
GIES 4 ames Guthrie, University of Cali- 
(Dr, Aan K, Compbel, Srecue Verr on de repre eL ren 
ns authors gratefully acknowledge the editorial help provided by Dr. 4 
eThe te CnES common usage with the publication of paal eaten. to 
The Policy Sciences (1951). Scholars prominently asen (urn Edward Banfield, 
aly of publie policy and DAL GR O] Key, Paul | Arp, Charles E, Lind: 
lom, Robert Lynd, and David Truman. 
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Who exerts influence upon decisions about budgets, curricula, facilities, 
desegregation, etc.; and upon whom are those influences exerted? Who 
shares in the benefits of political activities? Under what conditions is com- 
munity control of schools and professional educators maximized? 


As an emergent area of study bridging divergent research traditions 
in political science and education, the politics of education is affected by 
the characteristics and limitations of both environments, past and present. 
The methodology of the politics of education is as yet unstable and un- 
tested. It is important to bear in mind that this is a fledgling area of re- 
search that has not yet developed a distinctive empirical base and 
methodological sophistication. "There are at present, however, clear signs 
that this will occur. 


Patterns of Established Thought: The Legacy of 
Closed-System Politics 


Neither of the parent disciplines—political science or education—has 
provided clear concepts nor ready-made, tried-and-tested methods for 
the study of educational politics and policy formulation. Political science 
suffers from a lack of agreement on methods and from the absence of 
widely accepted theoretical frameworks. Truman (1965, p. 869) spoke of 
the 1960's as the era of the "quest for a discipline" within political science: 


Given the looseness and especially the lack of precision in the 
prevailing implicit agreement on what to do and how to proceed 
in the field, its weakening and gradual dissolution were bound 
to be followed by a confusion of competing and divergent, if not 
incompatible, views of the appropriate questions to be asked and 
the proper methods to be used. How long that state of affairs is 
likely to exist is anyone's guess. 


Truman (1965, p. 866) described the professional consensus among 
political scientists that dissolved after World War II as including: 1) an 
unconcern with the properties and requirements of political systems, 2) à 
neglect of theory, 3) a consequent enthusiasm for "science" that rarely went 
beyond raw empiricism, and 4) a confining commitment to concrete descrip- 
tions. 

In the early 1900's, the reform of school administration that sought 
to divorce education from overt political conflict affected also the nature 
of research activities. Prior to the late 1950's, the governance of the UR 
educational system received relatively restricted and low-level schola 
attention. Vastly outnumbered by their colleagues in the psychologica 
subfields, researchers pursuing such interests were almost exclusively in 
schools of education, affiliated professional associations, state departments 
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of education, or the USOE. Their studies had methodological limitations 
comparable to those which Truman attributed to traditional political sci- 
ence research. 


Common to all governmental research are certain basic difficulties in 
developing well-defined concepts and fruitful hypotheses to guide the 
collection and ordering of complex masses of data. In education a profes- 
sional parochialism that has been widely documented was a further de- 
terrent to scientific results. For example, Martin (1962), a political scien- 
tist who studied educational politics in the early 1960's, asserted that the 
suburban school system was embedded in a universal and tradition-laden 
system which over the course of a century achieved liturgical status. In 
essence the liturgy was: education is a unique function of government 
that must have its own separate and politically independent structure. 
The administration of education should be uninvolved in "politics" and 
professional unity should be the norm. 


Apparently, what Sayre (1963) termed "the schoolmen's political 
myopia” and Iannaccone (1967) called "the politics preferred by peda- 
gogues,” guided the selection of research problems. This presumed rela- 
tionship between professional ideology and a dearth of inquiry concerning 
the political aspects of education warrants close examination. Iannaccone 
stressed that school administrators were highly successful in attaining their 
goal of “boundary maintenance," i.e., in freeing themselves from external 
political constraints to a greater degree than did the directors of most 
other public programs. Even though school systems are highly diverse in 
size and wealth, and represent what Sayre called the “last stand of local- 
ism” in American government, they have a high degree of uniformity and 
stability in their basic organization, functions, and management policies, 
When thus characterized by political isolation, tight boundaries, and a 
slow rate of internal change they exemplify social systems generally defined 
as “closed systems.” Iannaccone concluded that for most of the twentieth 
century the politics of education typified *closed-system" politics. 


He did not mean, however, that “education is not (or was not) 
politics,” as educationists long claimed. However, there was no incentive 
for scientific research to question basic educationist tenets and appraise 
existing power structures. Like the officially sponsored researchers con- 
cerned with issues in administration, instruction, finance, and curriculum, 
students of the government of education paid their way by seeking answers 
to questions of urgent interest or importance to school pese 
Most studies dealt largely with internal and stable aspects of educationa 
institutions and practices; they were delimited in scope to specific ibn 
areas, educational levels, states or localities, and so on. A condere crop 
of books, monographs, and dissertations concerning school law ani "cw 
administrative regulations and practices, and judicial decisions treat lese 
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subjects descriptively, often in exhaustive detail and comparative classi- 
fications, but seldom analytically or critically. In studies of community 
teacher, and student populations researchers used pre-World War II non- 
analytical models of sociologists. Other less empirically oriented research- 
ers continued to employ either historical or “arm-chair” modes of inquiry 
and to state abstract, global and sometimes prescriptive conclusions con- 
cerning the goals and properties of educational enterprises. For a brief 
but perceptive summary to the “State of the Art” in past decades see Ralph 
W. Tyler (1965). In none of this research production does one find 
much attention paid to the political behavior of those who ran the schools, 
to the relation of schools to other municipal governmental agencies, or to 
involvement of citizens in school policy-making. 


The value that educators attached to the isolation of their activities 
from politics may, to some degree, explain the absence of research comparing 
public school systems with other social institutions having education-related 
goals. It was an economist (Machlup, 1962) who treated public schools 
as only one segment of the country's resources and institutions for knowl- 
edge production and transmission. However, educators showed consider- 
able concern with developing stable and uniform measures of social inputs 
to educational systems—money, personnel, and students, Educators almost 
totally neglected the related task of developing comprehensive and similarly 
concrete measures of the quality of the system outputs of schooling. As 
late as 1964, those conducting an extensive NEA-USOE study of school 
“drop-outs” were still working on the problem of standardizing the defin- 
tion of the term (Schreiber, 1964). 


The tacit assumption shared by administrative researchers and their 
professional colleagues was that levels of educational quality and school 
performance would vary directly, positively, and almost exclusively with 
levels of financial support provided by the taxpayers. They attempted to 
develop school aid formulae and rationales that would bring in more money 
for schools. The notable school finance surveys and research reports of 
Mort and his colleagues were thus strongly conditioned by an unacknowl- 
edged political goal—larger budgets (see Benson, 1968). One of the most 
extensive research projects of the 1940’s exemplifies this bias. It distilled 
seventy pieces of research concerning the adaptation process in education 
and the adaptability of school systems. Its conclusions are closely tied to 
establishing the desirability of local district autonomy and increased fisc 
support. Much attention was given to measures for building community 
support for the schools. (See Ross, 1951.) 

The overriding importance of fiscal concerns is evident also in many 
of the most competently done and comprehensive of recent studies. When 
political scientists developed an interest in state and national education: 
politics in the late 1950's, they focused on the effectiveness of educators 
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in using political techniques and in penetrating governmental systems to 
obtain increases in state and Federal school aid. (See Bailey et al., 1962; 
Masters et al, 1964; and Munger and Fenno, 1962.) 


Forces for Change—the Mid-Sixties 


It is almost a social science axiom that institutions or organizations 
that function as closed systems have great difficulty in carrying out the 
processes of objective self-examination for reform and self-renewal. The 
impetus for adaptation to changing contexts and demands almost in- 
variably originates externally, and this appears to have been what hap- 
pened in the beginning of research in the politics of education a decade 
or so ago. There is no need to catalogue here the social developments that 
have overwhelmed schools and professional educators. A number of en- 
vironmental influences, however, are of particular importance to under- 
standing the breakthrough in research preoccupations. 

At the working level, a variety of social scientists from other dis- 
ciplines, especially from political science, provided a significant stimulus 
to research in the policies of education. Funded in most cases by USOE or 
private foundations, they brought their heterogeneous modes of inquiry to 
the study of educational issues and enterprises. University centers for 
interdisciplinary and collaborative research were established at Syracuse, 
Oregon, Claremont, Harvard, Stanford, Washington University in St. Louis, 
City College of New York, and the Midwest Administration Center at 
Chicago. A growing number of papers appeared in diverse scholarly journals 
and, for the first time, several professional associations scheduled sessions 
on the politics of education.* Collections of seminal research reports, 
with interpretive commentaries, are now becoming widely available in 
book form. (See Bendiner, 1969; Campbell et al., 1969; Gittell and Hevesi, 
1969; Rosenthal, 1969a; Kirst, in press.) 

The surge of academic interest in the study of educational policy can 
be traced, in some degree, to the changed attitudes of politicians. The 
prodigious post World War II demand for all kinds of domestic public 
service resulted in intense competition for fiscal support among govern- 
mental agencies and interest groups. Caught in the crossfire, Nenon 
were no longer willing to accept the justifications educators continu: Ka 
offer for their increasingly open-ended cost estimates of their needs. Legis- 
ciment sugh Journals in iilius oder an, sition am eee, and The 


ished journals frequently publish 
1 jd eium and Urban Society, 
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lators began to ask for more meaningful evaluations of the results of formal 
schooling and to compare the potential contributions of education, broadly 
defined, to such competing policy and fiscal alternatives as manpower 
training, community action, food, and negative income tax provision.* 

Far-reaching proposals to change the traditional relationships among 
the three levels of educational government written by such eminent schol- 
ars and policy advisors as Roald Campbell, James Conant, John Gardner, 
Walter Heller, and Francis Keppel were widely circulated and discussed 
across the country. At the local level, some of the public concern with 
educational policy took on a new focus—that of redistributing political 
influence previously held by the professionals. Parents, teachers, minority 
groups, and students, previously powerless, went into action. In various 
locales they sought to obtain places on school governing bodies, mandates 
Tor consultation with officials concerning school policy, and decentraliza- 
tion of decision-making to the level of the individual school. 

The Federal school aid legislation of the 1960's took some account of 
these trends by creating a number of watchdog citizen advisory panels and 
by calling for consultation by school authorities with community groups.** 
The research sponsored by such advisory groups on the problems of cur- 
riculum change, school desegregation, educational opportunity for disad- 
vantaged groups, and community involvement in school has shed con- 
siderable light not only on school practices, but also on political structures 
and processes that were previously known only to top level education offi- 
cials and advisors. These intensified concerns of legislators and various 
publics in the schools had at least two immediate and obvious effects: 1) 
relevant data became both more abundant and accessible and 2) researchers 
attacked problems not previously studied, such as political influence and 
the representative character of school boards. 


IV: Conceptual Frameworks and Methodologies for 
Political Analysis—the Late-Sixties 


A: The Impact of “Open-System” Politics 


The evidence that earlier forms of “closed system politics” restricted 
research supports the inference that the new open political context would 
be a far more unstructured and complex field of scientific inquiry. This 


*In 1965, Senator Robert Kennedy evinced so much concern about the potential produc- 
tivity of federally-aided school programs that the unique evaluation requirement whi 
was included in Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 Mw 
known informally as the nnd Mandate." For a comprehensive and exceptione 
interesting review of legislative policy-making for domestic programs during the 1 
and 1960's, see Sundquist (1968). P ; "s 
**The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights and the National Advisory Council on 
Education of Disadvantaged Children are good examples of citizens oversight groups. 
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has proved to be true and the current groping of researchers for appro- 
priate strategies echoes the undertainties which the public, the politicians, 
and the educators face in moving into “open-system politics.” Lindblom 
(1968, p. 3) described public policy-making as marked by “complexity and 
apparent disorder”; his statement is equally applicable to the present study 
of educational politics. 

Highly eclectic sets of research problems, conceptual frameworks and 
research techniques abound. However, one coherent and distinctive influ- 
ence on research activity is discernible—the application of systems analysis 
models. In this context, “politics” is defined by one of the leading systems 
theorists, David Easton (1965a, p. 50), as the “authoritative allocation of 
values which have become widely desired and the explicit goals of public 
policy.” In Easton’s treatment of the structure of political systems, the 
term “authoritative” refers to the governmental decisions, policies, and 
activities which are the “outputs” of a system. “Values” and “goals” refer 
to the social demands and resources which, as inputs, create and maintain 
the system. (See Easton, 1965b.) The term allocation needs a detailed 
explanation in each research undertaking because it refers to the intricate 
interplay of particular ideologies, individuals, institutions, and interest 
groups. Since it is postulated that demands for authoritative action are 
divergent and shifting and that resources are generally inadequate to satisfy 
all the demands, the study of allocation processes in a political system is 
also the study of competition and settlement, or the avoidance of conflict, 

The researchers who share the concern of Easton and others with 
analyzing the allocative process have focused on diverse and sometimes over- 
apping aspects or categories of contemporary political phenomena (eg, 
legislative processes, administrative policy-making, community dd 
institution-building educational innovation, school desegregation, schoo 


board and bond elections, and teacher militancy). Their investigations hs 
tend to study in depth a single level of government, with a d ui o 
variables, or with a small number of units. (See Gittell and n an n 
1968; Bailey et aL, 1962; Masters et al, 1964; James et al, 1963.) The 
studies highlight different components of the usine aii defined 
but the units of analysis are not yet numerous or broadly ence a to 
to be fully representative nor are the research dee A ded re- 
provide for cumulative or comparative ge "dealing with the function- 


t. Colton (1969) ponni ps 
lor example, the lack of theory and meager data p a bd s a P 
identify or explain the conditions under did duod 
ondan emi dre ND mpi i ieee (Usdan et al., 1969). 
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Alan Campbell (1968) emphasized that political scientists overlook 
the role of the judiciary in their analyses of educational policy-making, 
yet its significance is self-evident. There are several recent works which 
describe the legal-constitutional aspects of public school desegregation, but 
a dearth of those which analyze the impact of court decisions on the other 
political systems for governing education. Most investigators have fol- 
lowed the traditional practice of treating the operations of judicial systems 
as "given" or "constants" rather than as variables which have differential 
effects on other governmental systems. A notable exception is a recent 
study by Orfield (1969). 

In short, little agreement exists about priorities or theory to guide 
research. This is a common deficiency of a new field of inquiry, but in 
this instance, it should not be attributed to the insensitivity of researchers 
to the requirements for scientific productivity. The limitations arise from 
the need to delineate and analyze vastly complex data, from the scarcity 
of funding and competent researchers, and from the use of diverse con- 
ceptual mappings of the field. As was the case in the early discovery and 
colonizing of North America, a variety of explorers have staked out and 
laid claim to sections of the unsettled terrain, 


B: The Influence of Imported Theories of Political Behavior on 
Educational Research 


The researchers who broke away from the earlier modes of studying 
educational governance have not followed the orderly progression of stages 
commonly attributed to scientific activity. That is, they have not moved 
from developing a hypothesis about some set of events to the task of 
empirically testing the hypothesis. Instead they have selected “targets of 
opportunity” for research based on their perception of pressing educational 
problems, available funds and talent, and access to data. Little attention 
has been given to the development of original conceptual frameworks; 
instead concepts and constructs have been imported from various social 
sciences, and these have tended to suggest rather than control the research 
design. A rather prevalent tendency to formulate objectives and conduct 
investigations in step-by-step sequences approximates what Glaser and 
Strauss (1967) envisaged as requisites for the development of “grounded 
theory.” Masters et al. (1964, pp. 10, 11) stated the scientific aspirations of 
three researchers in launching comparative case studies of three states: 


It is hoped that if and when our hypotheses are integrated with 
findings from other studies, they will take us a little further down 
that rough-hewn path that leads to a general theory of politics, 
or that stage in scientific development where research is con- 
ducted with a conceptual scheme or model that, for research 
purposes is widely accepted within the community of scholars. 
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Easton (1965b, p. 474) stated that the present body of research find- 
ings about political behavior should be regarded as providing the basis only 
for "partial theories of allocation." Schoettle (1968) analyzed a number 
of policy studies and listed "leverage points" for this type of research. Her 
schema might appropriately serve to categorize most of the relevant political 
studies in education. In general, they reflect what Schoettle described as 
a growing consensus among political scientists: namely, that purely legal 
and institutional descriptions can mot adequately explain policy-making 
processes, and that no single focus is sufficiently comprehensive to provide 
a model of the process. Studies in the politics of education which illustrate 
the various categories are cited below. It should be understood that many 
other studies would have been equally appropriate for the purpose. 


l. Citizen perceptions, opinions, attitudes and voting practices 

with regard to educational issues. 
Example: The studies by Carter (1960) and by Carter and Sutthoff (1960) 
of voter attitudes toward their schools and of school practices that might 
lead to greater understanding among community electorates. Under this 
category studies, such as Greenstein (1965), of social and educational in- 
fluences on political attitudes might also be included. 


2. The habitual strategies, information sources, and. perceived 
self-interest of relevant policy-makers. 

Example: The study by Pois (1964) of the type of personal, political, and 

professional dominance which characterized Benjamin Willis terms as 

Superintendent of the Chicago school system. 

that is, the interrelatedness 

tems of action. 


ions of school 


3. Roles in the policy-making process; s 
and interdependence of participants in various sys 


Example: The study by Gross et al. (1959) of the role orientati 
superintendents and school board members. 
4. Premises and context for authoritative decision-making: 
Example: The study by Crain and Street (1966) of school integration issues 
in eight large city school systems of the North. 
5. Groups as interacting pluralities of individuals who share 

common political interests and goals. 
Example: The study by Rosenthal (1969b) 
of contemporary teacher groups. 
6. The structure and impact of governme 


Example: The study by James et al. (1963) 
fourteen large city school districts. 


of the political characteristics 


ntal institutions and processes. 
of the budget processes in 
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T. The influence of elites or community power structures "S 
on educational policies and programs. 


Example: Kimbrough's (1964) study of informal power structures which — 
influence educational policy in four. southern counties. } 


C. The Study of Politics and School Administration 


Earlier studies of school administration that ignored the influence of — 
political variables were predicated on assumptions widely shared at the 
time by organizational theorists and students of public administration, That - 
is, policy-making and administration were generally considered to be ac- 
tivities which were properly performed in separate contexts, by different - 
officials. Researchers sought to develop comprehensive and scientifically 
tested principles of administration which would have application in all — 
types of organizations. A classic example is Gulick and Urwick (1937). - 
During the post World War II years, this objective was challenged by - 
researcher of policy-science orientation who argued persuasively that the 
administrative functions of public officials were interpenetrative. Such - 
views had a great influence on subsequent research in public administra- 
tion. (See Appleby, 1949 and Peabody and Rourke, 1965.) 

In education, however, the effort to study the effects of school bureauc- 
racies on policy formulation and implementation lagged, perhaps because — 
the influence of sociological theories or organizational behavior dominated — 
much of the recent research in educational administration. (See Bidwell, — 
1965.) In the studies of local school district politics, the tendency was to — 
consider the superintendent and the school bureaucracy as an entity, and — 
to compare its behavior with that of the school board, the community, or = 
the teachers’ organizations. A frequent finding is that the “administrator” 
has decisive influence on most important matters of school policy most of — 
the time. This research focus obscures the political roles of the associate i 
and district superintendents, curriculum supervisors, and department heads. 
In many areas, particularly in curriculum policy, the reputed power ©! 
the superintendent may actually be exercised by his subordinates, so that 
he is himself unable to bring about changes in the system (see Gittell et al, 
1968). 

One promising strategy for inquiry concerning the overlapping con 
cepts of “organizational-political” behavior was used by Rogers (1969) in 
recent research on the effort to desegregate the New York City schools. He — 
studied the process of implementation from the school board level down. 
through the successive layers of the hierarchy to the level of the € 
teacher. He employed extensive and ingenious methods to document E A 
changes made by personnel in the central office subdivisions and in 
field units. The Bailey and Mosher (1968) study of the first year 
implementation of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1 
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was also concerned with politico-administrative events, principally at the 
national level. They traced the formulation of certain ambiguous con- 
gressional policy decisions and the subsequent efforts of federal adminis- 
trators to interpret and put them into effect. 


D: Methodologies 


A more free-wheeling, wide-ranging attack on the understanding of 
the politics of education brought researchers face-to-face with the need to 
acquire greater methodological sophistication. They began to confront basic 
questions of scientific inquiry: What are the "telling" questions that will 
facilitate analysis of and generalizations about complex phenomena? What 
time dimensions must be explored? Should one select a few variables and 
study them in large populations, or consider the pattern of interacting 
variables in a single unit or system? In designing his own course of action 
no researcher can avoid choosing, deliberately or unconsciously, among a 
great many alternative procedures. Whether he acknowledges it or not, 
the initial choices channel his subsequent research, For example, in much 
of contemporary social science research, the difficulties of sorting out the 
effects of antecedent conditions on subsequent events, combined with the 
admiration of many researchers for the precise methods of the physical sci- 
entists, has reduced the number of studies of developmental and change 
processes, This concentration on historical studies characterizes the field 
of educational politics at present, though some studies might in the future 
provide the basis for badly needed longitudinal research. An almost 
unique example of a longitudinal study is that of school politics in pose 
County by Goldhammer and Farner (1964) and Goldhammer and Pelle- 
grin (1968). A 

Researchers in the field have tended to polarize around two Dasic 
approaches for sampling and selection of variables, both of which have 
advantages and disadvantages. 

Some researchers favor a survey approach, in which a restricted set 
of variables, generally those susceptible to numerical measurement, uu 
isolated and accepted as indicators of more general concepts. The lies af 
are then studied in a relatively large and representative sample Lesion 
For example, “average annual per pupil expenditure’ is a common Š d 
of educational quality in a school district, and "voter mencat E K 
elections” is a measure of the degree of community concem bác jo 
services, The degree of relationship between these, and pre A E 
similar numerical indices, is computed in a large number of schoo 


of varied characteristics. 

Other researchers favor a case approach, in men mien Pus 
tional-political characteristics of a community, institution, re M OW 
or set of events, are studied in depth. A case study may 
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in scope as a single school board session or as comprehensive as the school 
system of New York City. The number of variables and complexity of 
relationships to be treated in a case of even modest scope becomes great, 
Much use is made of non-quantitative data derived from interviews with 
informants and researcher observations. 


l. The Survey Approach 


Survey methods permit the use of descriptive and inferential statistics, 
including, for example, the application of cluster analysis to the study of 
legislative roll-calls on education bills. Large samples theoretically reduce 
errors. Surveys are more easily replicated by other researchers, and data 
collection and analysis workloads may often be readily delegated to re- 
search assistants, However, there are risks that the basic assumptions of 
the statistical models are not satisfied, or variables used as indicators are 
inappropriate or insensitive. Investigators such as Campbell and Sacks 
(1967) have used multiple regression analysis to determine why some 
localities spend more money for schools than others and have a higher tax 
effort. Almost without exception the investigators found that the most 
important determinants of expenditures for education at local levels are 
economic variables. When Dye (1967) included political variables in the 
regression analysis, they were not significant. Those knowledgeable about 
local politics suspect that this technique merely obscures the real effects of 
political processes in determining tax and expenditure levels, and that ad- 
ditional “in-depth” forms of research are required (Zeigler and Johnson, 
1969). Sharkansky and Hofferbert (1969) used factor analysis of political 
variables instead of multiple correlation and found that where a state is 
wealthy and shows high voter turnout and intense interparty competition, 
it is likely to score high on the level of welfare and educational services. 

Extensive surveys established that state school aid formulae have long 
discriminated against urban school districts. It might appear that the 
recent reapportionments of state legislatures mandated by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court would increase the number of representatives from urban 
areas and lead to some correction of the imbalances. But, in fact, suburban 
school districts have increased their relative proportion of state legislative 
membership more than have the cities, and the failure to act on the urgent 
priority of urban educational problems and needs persists on the state 
level. No research has been undertaken on the political processes under- 
lying this situation (Campbell, 1966). 


2. The Case Approach 


Practically all phases of a case study require a high order of research 
competence, since this method is plagued by the risks of low reliability 
and sampling error. However, it is often argued that findings about the 
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patterning of variables, based on even a single case, hold more validity 
than findings concerning those same variables when they are treated in 
isolation from patterned interactions. James Fesler, a noted political sci- 
entist, concluded that the case studies issued by the inter-University Case 
Program are very valuable because they are not limited to mere chronicling 
(see Bock, 1962). Instead they provide an analytic understanding of the 
decision process, the organizational and political framework, and the 
substantive policy problems to be found in a "slice of government life." For 
somewhat similar objectives, the case approach was frequently used in the 
pioneer studies of educational politics. Since the studies were, in general, 
undertaken without amy prior agreement on a common conceptual frame- 
work, the generalizations which they suggest must be considered to be 
tentative and partial. (See Masters et al, 1964, pp. 10, 11.) Given the 
embryonic state of political research in education, the existence of 50 states 
and 17,000 local school districts, the influence network of general govern- 
ments, professional associations, and citizen groups, it is not surprising 
that researchers tended at the outset to concentrate on delineating the 
particular and the unique, rather than discovering “general principles.” 

Investigators are increasingly trying to combine the advantages and 
minimize the limitations of the two approaches, either by first conducting 
a series of pilot case studies as a basis for selecting variables which may, 
with greater confidence, be treated by survey techniques, or by using 
surveys of prior studies to select a set of variables about which to structure 
several in-depth cast studies (James, 1966, pp. 40-42). Both of these ap- 
proaches are a promising beginning but only a beginning. 

For example, Rosenthal (1969b) used prior studies and theories to 
select four categories of independent variables (organizational strength, 
organizational opportunities, organizational behavior, and organizational 
influence) and four dependent variables as “policy outputs (salary, per- 
sonnel, curriculum, and school organization) for his study of nine teacher 
organizations in five cities." However, he relied in large part on the 
“reputational technique” whereby leaders of teachers’ organizations at- 
tributed political influence to various participants in the policy-making 
process. This technique, used by Floyd Hunter and others in the d 
tion of community power structures, has not been largely discredited on e 
ground that such elites could not be identified solely by associational roles 
or socio-economic status (see Schoettle, 1968). 


E: Systems Analysis and the Study of Politics 
tems analysis in social science, 


i 1 i i f sys 
Since there is an increasing use OF Sy rising that its potential value 


especially in political science, it is not surp. 
Panne ee y imi ies by a research team 
*Robert C. 1969) explains a somewhat similar use of typologies by 

Which Studied. the iic: of school desegregation in eight Northern cities. 
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should also be under examination by the students of educational politics. 
In a paper provocatively entitled “Political Systems Analysis in Educational 
‘Administration: Can the Emperor Be Clothed?” Sroufe (1969) asserted that 
the systems approach has introduced several studies—provided, in fact, a 
sort of window-dressing for them—but that it has yet to prove rewarding 
as a method of study. He did concede that the systems model could be 
used to “suggest the larger canvas, the total picture of which one’s study 
is but a piece.” Also, it provides a way of ordering complex situations to 
make them manageable for analysis, and it generates questions about the 
actors in the system. His position is consistent with that of Kaplan, who 
wrote in another context (see Almond and Coleman, 1960, p. 30): 


Perhaps the first thing to be said about systems theory is that it 
is not a theory. It consists of a set of concepts. No propositions 
about the real world can be derived from infinitesimal calculus, 
or from the methods of science in general. Advice to a political 
scientist to use systems theory to solve a problem, even when it is 
the appropriate methodology, would advance him as far but no 
farther than would advice to a physicist to use the methods of 
science. 


Such controversy aside, it is for the much-needed tasks of “mapping 
the field” that systems theory may best serve to advance further research 
in the politics of education. Iannaccone (1967), as well as Bowles (1968) 
and Decker (1969), paved the way by using its terminology and con- 
cepts to “paint a large canvas” of theoretical propositions. For example, 
lannaccone stated that the government of education is characterized by 
long periods of stability interspersed with shorter periods of abrupt change. 
He attributed this phasing to the closed-system form of politics that does 
not generate alternatives to the policies advanced by educators. Since there 
is no “two-party system" in operation to create and institutionalize oppo- 
sition to the status quo, changes in policy precipitated by external crises 
tend to be more abrupt than in fields characterized by open-system politics. 
(See also Campbell, 1968, who discussed the “periodic crisis” characteristics 
of educational government.) It should be possible either to prove or dis- 
prove these statements by means of appropriate empirical studies. 

Tannaccone also discussed the relationships between organized interest 
groups and the educational policy “outputs” of state legislatures; he sug- 
gested that there are four basic structures of state educational politics. He 
then analyzed the findings of several research studies to see if and why 
states may change from one of these types to another over a period of time. 
He candidly admitted that the problems of generalizing from case study 
data about only eleven states, and from studies that differed in design, 
made his analysis highly speculative and tentative. However, one of his 
aims is to highlight the need for research of a more systematic type; and 
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he was able, by reference to a series of related studies of local school dis- 
tricts, to demonstrate their potential power for developing broad generaliza- 
tions. 


The Past and a View of the Future 


The emergence of the politics of education as a field of inquiry is asso- 
ciated more with developments in educational policy than with distinctive 
research techniques, methods, or theories. In the past research was re- 
tarded by practicing educators who posited that public education should 
be a unique nonpolitical function with a separate and independent govern- 
mental structure. This isolationist stance led researchers studying school 
operations to ignore their political environments. 

In the past decade social forces affecting the schools have changed 
this situation and created a more open system of educational politics. Re- 
searchers now examine both the interchanges between the government of 
education and its environment, and the intra-system networks for influence. 
Most of the research has concentrated on the allocative consequences of 
political interactions—who get what, when and how. 

Although this recent research is a promising beginning, we must move 
irom micro-analysis to macro-analysis. There are 17,000 local districts 
and fifty states, and the government of education in each local district is 
to a degree unique. In many respects, these complex and differentiated 
entities do not lend themselves to broad scale statistical surveys. How- 
ever, case studies do not permit us to generalize. We need appro- 
priate combinations of both methodological approaches, and collaborative 
projects where several political researchers in different sections of the 
country use a common agenda, a common system of reporting, and a single 
research plan. Such a scheme might provide us with reliable findings 
simultaneously in all sections of the nation. Our efforts should, however, 
not be limited to a cross-sectional snapshot at one point in time. We 
need systematic study of change in educational government. 

It would be helpful if theories could be borrowed from political sci- 
ence to guide our efforts. As Landau (1968) pointed out, however, this 
discipline is marked by a "high information level and low theoretic yield." 
For the most part, theory in political science has come by way of transfers 
from a wide variety of sciences in the hope of systematizing the field. 
Consequently, although our goal should be macro-analysis, many of the 
needed tools for the job are not at hand. 
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T: ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 


MARY JEAN BOWMAN* 
University of Chicago 


To discuss methodology in the economics of 
education one must say something about the nature of economics and 
how economists think. This is not to imply that all economists think alike, 
or even that the same economist thinks in the same way in differing con- 
texts. Over the past decade some of the sharpest differences among men 
calling themselves economists have been clearly displayed in what has 
sometimes been labeled the “battle of the approaches”—approaches to 
educational planning and implied interpretation of how labor markets 
operate. However, starkly simplified initial positions on both sides are 
being re-interpretated and redefined, misunderstandings are being cleared 
up, and empirical evidence has been accumulating. More important, what- 
ever the common and the disparate aspects of economic thought, two things 
must be made clear. Economics is a behavioral science and, at the same 
time, it is a branch of “moral philosophy.” Systematic analysis of philo- 
sophical and ethical implications of the functioning of economic systems 
and of changes in those systems is quite as important a part of the econo- 
mist’s heritage as his more strictly behavioral or positive economics. 

In both its behavioral and its normative aspects, economics is con- 
cerned with the quantitative analysis of interaction processes in partial 
or total systems. And in both of these aspects economics is based on the 
analysis of choices: economics could be defined as the science of decision- 
making regardless of the substantive content of the decision. Being rooted 
in a deliberately sparse but basic decision theory at the micro level and 
being concerned with the societal effects of interactive adjustments (a 
concern that is the reason for the micro-decision theory), economics dis- 
plays a number of overlapping characteristics that are highly relevant to 
its methodology: 

(1) Deductive mathematical formulations have long played a central 
role in economics, with the result that even when they are not making 
formal use of mathematics, economists use mathematical concepts. They 
easily extend their intuitions to an n-dimensional geometry, and differential 


* Dr. C. A. Anderson, University of Chicago, served as consultant to Dr, Bowman in 
the preparation of this chapter. 
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calculus serves naturally as a tool for simplifying micro-decision theory 
and the analysis of resource allocation in total societies. 

(2) Economists make extensive use of equilibrium notions in the anal- 
ysis of interaction systems, even when they focus on analysis of deviations 
from equilibrium or on fluctuations around it. Equilibrium concepts 
underlie important distinctions between short-run and long-run adjust- 
ments that are critical in any empirical analysis—for example, in under- 
standing the interplay between educational developments and labor-market 
adjustments. Equilibrium concepts underlie the use of aggregate production 
functions in econometric studies of the sources of economic growth and 
the contributions of education to it. More broadly, they underlie a large 
part of econometrics, including use of simultaneous-equation techniques for 
the resolution of identification problems. 

(3) Basically inseparable from (1) and (2), but calling for explicit 
mention, is the fact that economists make extensive empirical and theoreti- 
cal use of the notion of incremental changes; in other words, marginal 
analysis is basic to economic theory. Often the marginal analysis may 
remain implicit because a writer takes it for granted and assumes his 
readers will do the same. But there are also some curious situations in 
which marginal analysis is simultaneously assumed by implication, yet 
overtly denied. One methodological consequence of the focus on marginal 
effects rather than averages is the economist's stress on regression coeffi- 
cients rather than on proportions of variance explained. It is no accident 
that economists more often use the metric than the standardized forms of 
regression coefficients. They are much more concerned with “structural” 
than with “statistical” regression models, to use the distinction drawn by 
Kendall and Stuart (1963). Also, economists are especially fond of log- 
linear equations, partly because underlying distributions (especially of 
incomes) more nearly approach a log-normal form, but equally because 
of the importance in economic analysis of the notions of “elasticities” of 
response (and of elasticities of substitution in combinations of productive 
factors). The metric regression coefficients in a log-linear equation auto- 
matically give the elasticities of the dependent variable with respect to the 
independent variable. A 

(4) An important part of economics deals with maximization and 
minimization problems, or with optimization (or, more often empirically, 
with suboptimization). Particularly important for the economics of educa- 
tion have been two modern developments in applied research with such 
orientations: linear programing and the application of capital theory to 
benefit/cost assessments of educational investments. 

(5) Occupying a conspicuous place in the discipline of economics and 
in political councils is national-income accounting. Behind modern develop- 
ments in this sphere is a heritage of two centuries of concern with "national 
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wealth” and its measurement—two centuries of pragmatic compromise as 
well as ingenious invention. Techniques have become increasingly sophis- 
ticated with improvements in methods of index number construction and 
with the elaboration of economics input-output matrices, But none of these 
developments can get around the facts that (a) each of the items that 
together make up the national income, or the output of an economic sector, 
must be assigned a value (priced) to allow its direct comparison with other 
items, and that (b) the summing or aggregation of those values is theoreti- 
cally legitimate only under special assumptions. Interpretations of national 
income accounts depend on how the pricing process and the nature of 
price and production relationships are conceived; so do ways in which 
national income accounts are used. Oversimplifying, two major contrasting 
points of view may be distinguished: the fixed-coefficient and the neo- 
classical. The fixed-coefficient view is associated with the elaboration of 
input-output matrices. It starts from an assumption of rigid production 
functions, or zero elasticities of substitution, “Manpower planning” in its 
most conventional form was a child of fixed-coefficient accountancy. The 
neo-classical view starts from assumptions of greater flexibility in pro- 
duction processes. Most empirical models in the neo-classical mode stipu- 
late constant elasticities of substitution among production factors (“CES 
production functions”), though they differ in whether any further con- 
straints are imposed by the model, and if so in the nature of those con- 
straints, The researchers who attempted to explain aggregate contributions 
of education to growth in national income started from the neo-classical 
conceptualization and interpretation of economic relationships and the 
national income. That two such different starting points have been used 
has obvious import both methodologically and for substantive results, 


(6) Finally, in the very nature of his subject and of its problems, an 
economist confronts the need to consider how the satisfaction of some ends 
for some people may affect the possibility or level of attainment of other 
ends (whether by the same or by other people). While this is part of 
behavioral or positive economics, it also goes back to moral philosophy and 
to the whole complex of questions concerning equity, opportunity, freedom, 
and “welfare” generally. It is decidedly bad economics, for example, to 
argue that people are behaving in a manner contrary to social welfare 
when they choose to go into lower paying (“less productive”) jobs simply 
because they like that kind of work. Those who argue in such a way, 
though they seldom put it that baldly, draw a totally invalid distinction 
between so-called “consumer preferences” (expressions of which in the 
markets they do not challenge) and the realization of job preferences 
(which they place on a different and lower footing). I would put the job 
preferences first and justify that priority objectively by considering time 
allocations in the individuals’ choices. Though further reference to the 
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philosophical heritage of economics is only incidental in this chapter, it 
would be a serious mistake to underrate the importance of analytical 
philosophy in the study of economic systems and in applications of econo- 
mics to public (including educational) policy-making. For a good statement 
on this subject see Boulding (1969). 

In this paper I first discuss uses of national-income accounting and 
aggregate production functions in the analysis of human-capital formation 
over time, and of its contributions to economic growth. A second section 
is concerned with empirical applications of capital theory to analysis of 
investments in human beings. Third, I present a few applications of multi- 
ple-equation techniques to the resolution of identification problems in the 
economics of education. The fourth section is focused on recent attempts 
at a dynamic analysis of the diffusion of schooling and of the ways in which 
schooling contributes to productivity. In the last section, I comment briefly 
about relationships among economic models for educational planning and 
the present state of the art. 


Longitudinal Analysis of Human Capital in the Aggregate 


The work of three men encompasses most of the major variants in the 
methodology of longitudinal studies of human-capital formation over 
time and of contributions of education to growth in national income: 
T.W. Schultz (1960, 1961), Edward F. Denison (1962, 1967), and Zvi 
Griliches (1964, 1968). Though I can see relatively little direct transfer- 
ability of these methods to other sorts of educational research (with some 
exceptions noted below), perspective on the methodologies behind these 
aggregative assessments is needed if only because findings of such studies 
have been so widely cited. 

Schultz’s major contribution was in opening up this subject by daring 
to make a first set of estimates, and especially in his treatment of foregone 
earnings. Denison described himself as a “standardizer,” essentially apply- 
ing index number techniques to analysis of aggregate inputs and of their 
relation to national income (final output). Griliches worked with aggregate 
production functions and has given the most attention to proper specifica- 
tion of variables and to “specification bias.” I consider selected methodo- 
logical features in the work of each of these men, with no pretense to a 
balanced summarization of their contributions. 


Schultz and Foregone Earnings 
Schultz’s pioneering role in the economics of education is 
; well recog- 
nized, but he succeeded more by the acuity of his intuitive RM. ni 
persistence, and especially his genius as a catalyst than by his techniques. 
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Nevertheless, in his seminal work (Schultz 1960, 1961) on human-capital 
formation and on the contributions of education to economic growth, 
Schultz made a major methological contribution; he applied the basic 
concept of opportunity cost to take account of foregone earning of pupils 
and included the estimates of such earnings as part of aggregate human- 
capital formation at cost values. (Foregone earnings are those foregone 
when a pupil continues in school instead of taking a fulltime job.) Although 
there have been many arguments over Schultz's procedure, both in concept 
and in empirical application, the basic idea of counting student time as a 
resource input to the formation of human capital is little disputed today. 
More important, in my judgment, than its aggregative applications, this 
work by Schultz formed the starting point for quite different developments 
in micro-decision theory and its empirical applications, developments which 
I present in the next section. 

One of the most pervasive arguments concerning empirical procedures 
in the estimation of foregone earnings as a measure of student inputs into 
human-capital formation relates to corrections for unemployment. Critics 
have commonly asked: *What if all the students were thrown on the labor 
market at once?" Yet the same critics never ask: *What if all the teachers 
were thrown on the labor market at once?" Two methodological-conceptual 
fallacies are involved: 1) overlooking the fact that foregone earnings are 
like all prices (including all the estimates that enter into national income 
accounts) in measuring the value of a good or service in a given economic 
context only and 2) confusing which measures are proxies for which 
underlying variables (concepts) in a particular problem. In investigating 
resource allocation, which requires comparison of one alternative with an- 
other, “foregone earnings of students" measures the alternative properly, 
whereas salaries of teachers are at best proxies for what the teacher could 
earn in some other occupation. But, if the purpose is to assess the value 
of the resources in fact used in the schools, asking whether those resources 
(teachers! time, students’ time, etc.) would be used somewhere else if they 
were not used for education becomes totally irrelevant. In totalling output 
for the construction industry, no one would suggest that the estimator 
should take into account that if the bricklayers were laid off they might 
not get another job easily. The “what is put in” view in this sense would 
treat the foregone earnings of students as the proxy measure for value of 
their inputs; if they indeed are students, one does not ask in this context, 
what would happen if they were not—nor does he properly make any 
adjustment for unemployment rates. For discussions of this issue see Bow- 
man (1966). 

Two defects appear in Schultz’s (1961) estimates of the contribution 
of education to growth (see Bowman, 1964). First, it is only because of 
a computation error that his estimates came out as they did, and no em- 
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pirical weight can be attached to them; but this is not methodologically im- 
portant. The other, and methodologically important, point is that by taking 
a round-about route to arrive at what education contributes (bringing in 
human-eapital costs only to multiply them out again), Schultz made the 
mistake of applying an “internal rate of return" instead of a rental-value 
ratio. That is, instead of applying an ongoing estimate of what a unit of 
human capital would produce through time, he discounted that return 
back to the date at which the investment was made.* This slip reflected that 
he was interested in the human-investment idea and carried it over in- 
appropriately to the quite different problem of measuring aggregate con- 
tributions of human capital to growth in national income. Denison and 
Griliches avoided this error, though they owe much to Schultz’s insights. 


Denison and How Sources of Growth Differ 


Denison has long been an outstanding contributor to analytically- 
based measurement of aggregate economic inputs and the analysis of 
changes in those inputs over time. The basic purpose of his last two books 
(on the United States, 1962, and on Europe, 1967) was to find as full 
an explanation as possible for the “unexplained residuals"—that part of 
growth in national income over and above what could be explained by the 
aggregate inputs of (undifferentiated) labor and (non-human): capital as 
conventionally measured. He used index-number techniques to adjust for 
changes in labor quality; his weights were derived from data on earning 
differentials by education (i.e, the “rental values” of the education em- 
bodied in members of the labor force). These rental values were adjusted 
downward by forty per cent to allow for the effects of ability differentials 
associated with schooling differentials (but presumably independent of 
schooling) upon the observed patterns in earnings. Similarly, he made 
adjustments for changes in hours worked and in age and sex composition 
of the labor force. These adjustments for labor quality implicitly take into 
account the post-school investments in human-resource formation on the 
job, in addition to effects of schooling per se. 

Denison also attempted estimates of effects of scale on productivity, 
the influence of improvements in resource allocation, etc. Nevertheless, 
in all cases a substantial unexplained residual (which he termed “advance- 
ment in knowledge”) remained. Included in that residual were any changes 
in the quality of education or of physical capital that could not be accounted 
for by increased inputs into education or physical-capital formation. In 
other words, in the idiom of this field, Denison’s advancement in know- 


* This again would have led to a seriously erroneous estimate ibuti 

i ] of th: 
human capital were it not for the compensating effect of relationships ae oe 
earning differentials associated with schooling and of the distribution of education by 
age among members of the labor force. 
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ledge is treated as an increase in total productivity. Note that in all such 
studies what is called *increase in total productivity" is going to depend on 
which factors the analyst deliberately or inadvertently fails to specify. 

Denison's findings were dramatic—not only for "Why Growth Rates 
Differ" (Denison, 1967), but also for how sources of growth differ. With 
respect to education in particular, he estimated a per annum contribution 
to growth in per capita incomes over the period 1950-1962 of .49 percentage 
points in the United States against an average of only .23 points for North- 
western Europe. Because per annum growth rates over-all were lower in 
the United States, the percentage of growth in per capita incomes attributed 
to education in the United States was almost four times the percentage 
credited to education in Northwestern Europe (25% against 6%). It is 
interesting to note also that the mean per capita income level of the North- 
western European countries in 1960 just matched that of the United States 
in 1925, despite the fact that the educational attainments of the labor force 
in this country as of 1925 were considerably lower than those of Europe 
today. What does all this mean and what methodological factors are in- 
volved? 

First, this, like most aggregative assessments of contributions of educa- 
tion, is really a description of the combined effect of (a) prevailing differen- 
tials in earfiing associated with differentials in schooling and of (b) changes 
in the educational composition of the labor force. On the basis of (a) alone, 
one would expect a higher contribution of schooling to income growth in 
Europe than in the United States, since relative differentials in earnings 
were higher there. However, mass education in the United States (which 
began early enough to extend its effects by 1960 over a large proportion of 
the labor force even at middle age or older) expanded enough to sweep 
education into a front position among factors explaining growth. In other 
words, in this type of analysis the estimates of what education explains 
are predetermined by the estimates of measured inputs of education at any 
given constant pattern of differentials in earnings. There is no independent 
test of how those inputs affect outputs over time. They could even over- 
explain observed outputs; this occurred in an application of essentially this 
technique to Russia for the period between World Wars I and II (Dewitt, 
1962). 

Second, Denison's work, along with the work of several others, shows 
that relative differentials in earning have remained remarkably stable in 
the United States despite the massive diffusion of schooling. The question 
of why this has been the case has attracted increasing attention among 
economists in the past year or so. But this is to remark also that there is 
an inherent fallacy in even asking “how much has education contributed 
to growth?" since that question can make sense only for a given Gestalt 
of other resources and for a given economic system. Aggregate estimates 
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of single-factor contributions to growth are a bit like maps of the United 
States drawn in the seventeenth century; they have some recognizable 
resemblance to reality, but if a traveler took them literally he would be in 


for some very big surprises. 
Griliches, Specification Bias and “Total Inputs" 


Unlike Denison, Griliches has fitted equations in time series analyses 
of determinants of national income. Like Denison, he has attempted to 
specify more fully the inputs into production, seeking thereby to provide 
a fuller explanation of growth. 

But Griliches has pushed much further than Denison in his insistence 
on full specification and the inclusion of all "inputs." This is probably 
the aspect of his published work that would be of greatest interest to 
researchers in education. Ideally, he wants to include specification of those 
improvements in the "quality" of capital and of education that Denison left 
in his residual category *advancement in knowledge." Despite his seeming 
absorption of the “residual” in his latest attempt (Jorgenson and Griliches, 
1967) to account for national income growth, how far he has succeeded 
in specification of changes in quality of capital, for example, must be 
seriously questioned. The important point for this chapter is the conceptual 
position and its methodological implications—the position that if one could 
adequately measure inputs, he would fully explain growth (and not over 
explain it, since negative inputs would also be fully specified). Along with 
raw cotton and embodied schooling (measured in unchanged schooling- 
quality units), Denison’s advancements in knowledge, in one form or an- 
other, are to be treated as “inputs,” all essentially in the same way. This 
point of view could be carried over at a quite different level, to study of 
inputs and outputs of school systems or of individual schools. The major 
difficulties are in finding ways to measure the heretofore ignored inputs 
without circularity and to identify what part of the incremental earning 
power empirically associated with schooling, for example, is indeed attribut- 
able to it. As an outgrowth of his interests in proper and full specification 
of variables and of their effects, Griliches has recently become very much 
interested in the handling of “ability” in econometric models analyzing 
economic growth. 


Human Investment Decision and Its Empirical Assessment 


Methodology in the economics of education can hardly be discussed 
apart from the applications of capital theory to analysis of investment in 
human beings. This theoretical construct both sets out the empirical para- 
meters of interest to many economic researchers and undergirds or gives 
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meaning to a large part of the behavioral analysis relating to education in 
school and at work—including the relationships among education, labor 
market structures and productivity. The basic human-investment decision 
model constitutes the prototype, also, for benefit/cost analysis in its societal, 
public policy applications. 


The Skeleton Model 


In its bare bones, the decision model has just two basic parts: (1) 
the comparison of a man’s expected life-income streams (including negative 
components) in pursuing one course with the stream expected if he were 
to choose the best alternative to that course and (2) a way of adjusting for 
the timing of income or earnings so that streams with different shapes 
through time can be compared with each other. Suppose a youth is con- 
sidering whether to go to college. If he goes directly into the job market 
when he graduates from high school, he will start earning at, let us say, age 
18, and he need make no further direct monetary outlay on schooling. 
Furthermore, he will be acquiring experience at work that increases his 
earning power. However, a time will come when his earnings are less than 
they would have been had he chosen to go through college. 

If he chooses to attend college for four years (in this simplified model), 
he will earn nothing and will have direct costs of tuition, books, etc. that 
he would not incur if he were working;* his income for these four years is 
negative to the amount of his direct outlays. It may be that when he first 
starts to work he still will not make as much as he might have at age 22 
had he been working throughout the interim. But eventually and usually 
fairly soon, his earnings will be greater than if he had gone directly from 
high school to work. How does one then proceed to analyze this decision 
situation? 

There are two streams of life income; at some point the college stream 
and the high school stream cross each other. There are several different ways 
to proceed. One would be to take each stream and consider, from the 
perspective of the initial decision point, how much that stream was worth. 
But one can not just add the incomes for every year without paying atten- 
tion to whether they came early or late in a life sequence; most people 
would prefer $1,000 now to a guaranteed $1,000 ten years hence. Even 
if he were to postpone spending it, the recipient of $1,000 now would be 
better off since he could invest it and have more money later. So the indi- 
vidual may apply an “external” (or “reservation”) discount rate to each 
of the streams and compare them. (For a clear discussion of “external dis- 
count rates as “reservation” rates see Harvey, 1967, chapter 2.) If the college 
stream is worth more at this discount rate, he will “decide” to make the 


* He would have to cover subsistence in any case; this is not a cost of schooling. 
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investment; that is, he will give something up now in return for a claim 
on additional income in the future. Another way of arriving at the same 
conclusion (again by a present-value method) would be to subtract the 
high school from the college stream and then discount to get the present 
value of the differential stream. (The first part of that differential stream, 
at least during the college years, will be negative; it is made up of the fore- 
gone earnings that would be made by the high school graduate plus direct 
outlays on college expenses.) 

The internal rate of return in this example would simply be that dis- 
count rate which would make the college and high school streams of equal 
present value. The internal rate of return is thus a very convenient way of 
comparing investments. There is a considerable technical literature on the 
uses and limitations of these "statistics" (for that is what they are) and on 
their interpretation in economic terms. (See, for example, Hirschleifer, 1958, 
and Feldstein and Fleming, 1964.) 


Analysis of Investments in Training and Learning at Work 


In what can only be regarded as a tour-de-force, Becker (1962, 1964) 
and Mincer (1962) extended rate-of-return analysis and “opportunity cost” 
in the analysis of investment in human beings to on-the-job training or 
learning and to several other applications. Under certain assumptions 
concerning labor market structures, this analysis allows one to estimate 
the amounts individuals invest in themselves when they choose jobs in 
which immediate earnings are less but earning power increases with ex- 
perience. Other labor market situations lead to an on-the-job human invest- 
ment in which the employer incurs the costs and from which he expects 
to reap the returns, The analytical scheme developed by Becker and Mincer 
has opened up a range of important questions, and provided a meaningful 
framework for research on them. It has stimulated explorations of the 
nature of learning functions: learning to learn versus to earn, and the 
timing and interdependence of these kinds of learning. Ideas from rate-of- 
return analysis and opportunity costing combined with distinctions in 
pertinent characteristics among labor market structures have stimulated 
new research into hidden investments by business enterprises in the form- 
ation of human capital, the conditions that encourage such investment, and 
approximate measurements of its extent. Application of these methods 
permitted a fresh empirical perspective on the workings of discrimination 
in labor markets vis-a-vis minority racial groups and on the nature of labor 
market disadvantages (not necessarily discriminatory) of women. My cur- 
rent explorations of labor market structures in Japan and of the labor 
pum as a capital market stem from this same theoretical-methodological 
ase. 
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Some of the empirical work that emanated from these developments 
makes use of one or another sort of multivariate statistical analysis along 
with present-value and rate-of-return accounting. Regressions, usually 
using sets of dummy independent variables, are used, for example, in 
attempts to purify the estimates of income differentials attributable to 
schooling—a necessary statistic for proper interpretation of rate-of-return 
estimates whether for analysis of private or of social decision making. In a 
few cases there has been more extensive use of statistical methods; the on- 
going econometric research into formation and acquisition of human capital 
as à business asset (under the leadership of Lester Telser) and my current 
work on Japan are examples. The key relevant variables in this work are 
quite other than might have been stressed ten years ago. 


Social Evaluations and Benefit Cost Assessments 


It has sometimes been assumed, and this can be found easily in the 
writings of some economists, that rate-of-return analysis rests upon the 
assumption that competitive-equilibrium prevails. This is a basic misunder- 
standing of the method and the scope or limitations of its applications. In 
fact, rate-of-return analysis constitutes part of the apparatus with which 
the economist searches for monopoly, non-monetary preferences, concealed 
non-homogeneities, etc. Interest in such evaluation has been declining 
recently in the face of pressures on and enticing bribes offered to economists 
to engage in investigations directed toward certain public policies. 


In education, as in a wide range of public goods (water resource 
development, highways, etc.), there has been a rapidly accelerating spread 
of benefit/cost studies. These can be extremely complex and elusive in 
execution. Investigators run into one seemingly immeasurable but important 
variable or set of variables after another, and the problems of proper 
specification and identification of relationships are myriad. Nevertheless, 
the core of social benefit/cost analysis and its skeletal methodology are 
essentially the model presented in the first part of this section. In education, 
that model is usually applied with only minor modification. For the 
schooling period, foregone earnings of college students still count as a cost 
(these are socially foregone products), but tuition payments will be ex- 
cluded; school expenditures on equipment, services of teachers and other 
staff, etc. are included since these resources are diverted from other areas. 
Whereas for the individual the relevant income streams are taken after 
payment of income taxes, from the societal point of view they should be 
taken before taxes. 

All this is straightforward enough. However, even in attempts to 
estimate "true" private rates of return many problems are encountered— 
for example, the translation of data from age-income cross-sections of the 
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population at a given time into appropriate longitudinal estimates for a 
particular cohort. In social benefit/cost accounting there are more serious 
complications, especially those associated with scale and “spill-over” effects, 
that can be disregarded in analysis of individual decision. Morever, any 
social decision has distributional effects that are irrelevant at the individual 
level. Conventional benefit/cost analysis is an indispensable but insufficient 
tool for educational planning. 


Applications of Multiple-Equation Techniques 
to Identification Problems 


Situations in which the coefficients of an equation can not be identified 
uniquely are extremely common in all the social sciences, though often they 
go unrecognized. Economics is distinctive on this score only in that it has 
been favored from its origin by the easy availability of money measures, 
and hence, more than the other social sciences, economics uses quantitative 
models of interactions in partial and in total systems. (Economics has been 
also especially concerned with analysis of time series.) It is no accident that 
discussions of multicolinearity go back 35 years or more in economics (see 
Frisch, 1934) or that the distinct but partially overlapping problem of 
identification should have received special attention from econometricians.* 


Although the use of recursive equation systems and of simultaneous 
equations are techniques that have thus far been employed in the econo- 
mics of education to a limited extent only, there can be little doubt that 
their use in that field will spread in the near future. Moreover, these techni- 
ques have potential applicability to a wide range of problems in educational 
research that would not normally be regarded as “economic.”** For these 


* For discussions of the identification problem, see Hood and Koopmans (1953). A 
particularly obvious example of ambiguity of coefficients (their underdetermination) is 
provided by the problem of empirical applications of demand-supply analysis. Quantity 
demanded is a declining function of price, quantity supplied is a rising function. Appli- 
cation of a simple equation EEG amount yeap to price gives coefficients that 
are hi hly ambiguous. This is the classic introduction to simultaneous equation methods 
and their role in empirical economics. But equally important are other multiple- 
equation techniques that. have more in common with the path-analysis techniques 
developed by statisticians in biology and adapted from them, more recently, in sociology. 


**Of special interest to educationists must be the big “ i ^ di 
r ig "opportunity study" directed b 
CO (1966). That study stimulated active methodological d D m 
enge by and discussion among economists. See, for example, the series of comments and 
responses in the Journal of Human Resources (Bowles and Levin, 1968). Methodologi- 
cally, the argument was concerned almost entirely with step regressions and the implica- 
tions of orders of entry of variables in such analyses. However, I expect that multiple- 
equation techniques will soon be applied to analysis of a number of problems concerning 
interactive effects of school and home variables on measured achievement. Proper identi- 
fication of Mun functions is indeed necessary for sound gost attectiveness or bene- 
fit/cost analysis in educational decision making. For an extended discussion of some of 
the methodological problems see Bowles (1968). rotae 
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reasons I present three examples here, each of which illustrates some dis- 
tinctive method or mode of application. 

The pertinent problems in each of the three examples can be stated 
briefly: The first, which is the simplest, is identification of the extent to 
which and the paths by which “education” affects earnings differentials. 
The second is identification of manpower supply and demand forces and 
their interactive impact on the structure of the labor force (using inter- 
national comparisons). The third is the disentangling of effects of inter- 
dependence between per capita income and public expenditures on educa- 
tion, with particular attention to the nature and extent of "single-equation 
bias” in estimating elasticities in each direction of influence. For easy 
reference I label these studies respectively the education-earning paths 
model, the manpower-balancing model, and the simultaneous income- 
education model. The second is as yet only a suggestion or a hope; it is being 
explored in the Paris offices of the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD). The first and third models have been com- 
pleted but have not been published. The first two are recursive models; 
that is, each equation is independent of the others. The third is an inter- 
dependent or “simultaneous” equation system. 


The Education-Earnings Paths Model 


Paralleling the developments in path analysis in biology and in socio- 
logy has been the development, lead by Herman Wold, of multi-stage 
regressions in empirical economics. A simple but interesting application of 
this technique to problems in the economics of education is provided in a 
paper by Weiss (1969). I confine my remarks here to the recursive equation 
system, which he used with whites only—except to note that in specification 
of the education variable Weiss developed a quality-controlled measure of 
education, using mean achievement scores by locality to adjust the raw 
years of schooling. These adjusted values (assigned to individuals according 
to their location and years of schooling) are designated by the letter H. 
The first stage equation then takes occupation (using a standard occupa- 
tional status scale) as the dependent variable, with H as an independent 
variable, b, being the regression coefficient on H. A second equation treats 
weekly earnings (P) as the dependent variable, putting H (with a co- 
efficient b, and occupation (O), with a coefficient I labeled c», along with 
other control variables, on the right-hand side. A third equation does the 
same with weeks worked (W) as the dependent variable, and the coeffi- 
cients bs and c; on H and O respectively. Finally, earnings (Y) are simply 
the product of W and P. Taking first differences, rearranging, and substi- 
tuting, Weiss arrived at an equation that sorts out the direct and indirect 
effects of education on earnings as follows: 
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Effects on Average Effects on Employment Interaction between 
Earnings Within Via Employment and 
Within Via Occup. Occup. Weekly Wage 


Occup. Occup. 
AY — Wb, + Whe, + Phe + Phe + (b+ bie) (br + bis) AH 


These equations were estimated separately for successive age classes for 
white males. The interpretation of the results require caution and theoretical 
and intuitive insights that go beyond the statistical model. It is interesting 
to note that Weiss found those of the effects of education on earnings 
that operated by way of effects on occupations to rise the most rapidly 
with age. It is clear, even though the recursive equations were not applied 
to the data for non-whites, that no such pattern would be found among 
them. While these findings are hardly surprising, they have interesting 
implications (understandably missed by Weiss) when related to sociologi- 
cal analysis of discrimination taken in conjunction with the recent develop- 
ments in analysis of on-the-job training and the shapes of life-income 
streams to which reference was made in section 2. 


The Manpower-Balancing Model 


Internationally, no field of work linked to the economics of education 
has attracted more effort from economists and accounting statisticians than 
the so-called “manpower planning” and the forecasting of “manpower re- 
quirements.” 

X The so-called “manpower approach” was built initially on a simpli- 
fied model of the economy that assumed demand domination of the labor 
market, with virtually zero elasticities of substitution among productive 
factors. It allowed no place for independent influences of manpower sup- 
plies on labor force composition at any given level of national per-capita 
income—which is commonly treated as synonymous with “technological 
level, The OECD has been very actively involved in this type of endeavor; 
it has been a participant in manpower-planning efforts and in the com- 
pilation of a detailed compendium of data on the occupational, industrial 
and educational composition of the labor force, both in OECD countries 
and in other nations for which information could be obtained (OECD, 
1969). The OECD has also invited and itself undertaken critical appraisal 
of these endeavors and of the presuppositions upon which manpower- 
requirements forecasting was based. All this has led to a quite funda- 
mental reassessment. First came the extremely important Technical Evalu- 
ation of the Mediterranean Regional Project prepared by Hollister (1966). 
Hollister especially stressed the importance of considering independent 
supply influences on labor market adjustments and the relationships be- 
tween labor force composition and national income. Following that study, 
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OECD undertook an in-house analysis of the accumulated data in its 
statistical compendium, and in July 1969 specialists were brought together 
in Paris to discuss that work and make suggestions for its improvement. 
The problems of the identification in interdependencies in manpower de- 
mands and supplies was central in the discussions, and several partial 
attacks on this problem were suggested. The most interesting and com- 
plete model was put forward by Malinvaud. 

Malinvaud's model treats the educational mix in the labor force at 
lerge as a supply constraint in any given "present," determined by prior 
actions. He treats the occupational structure quite independently as a 
reflection of demand from the productive system. The proportions with 
each level of education among those in any given occupation are seen then 
as the result of balancing adjustments by which manpower demand and 
supplies are matched. The sets of independent demand and supply equa- 
tions are as follows: 

Ljt/Li = f; (nj) + ej; (the demand equations) 
Lu/L, = fy (n*) + exe (the supply equations) 
where: 

L, is the number in the total labor force of country t 

Lj: is the number in occupation j in country t 

Ly is the number with education k in country t 

n is a set of variables determining current demands for labor in the 

various occupations. 

n* is a set of variables (which could be the same as or different from 

variables in n) determining the past schooling decisions of present 

members of the labor force. 


Malinvaud, along with other participants in the conference, suggested 
a longer lag period on the supply equation (giving n* an earlier dating). 
The adjustment equations of Malinvaud's model began with assuming 
a "normal" structure of each occupation by education level, that structure 
being defined by a set of coefficients aj; such that for each j 
Zax =1 
» (3) 


The condition X aj, — 1 is of course a necessary condition for consistency 
k 


in a total system; that is, for each country t the sum over all k of the 
proportions of any L; who are k must add to one. The “normal” demand for 
Lx following equation (3) then becomes: 
X jk L; 
! (4) 
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The deviation of L; from the “normal” number predicted by (4) would 
lead to a ratio Lji/Lj in country t that deviated from the “normal” co- 
efficient aj. Malinvaud suggested, finally, the equation in (linear, not 
logarithmic, form): 


Lint ji ju 
y = ajk + bjr [e — Zax T + en. (5) 
jt 


The sum over k of ej, must be zero, and the second term on the right hand 
side of this equation defines the expected deviation from the “normal” ajx. 
That deviation will be the (bracketed) difference between the actual and 
the predicted proportions of the labor force who are in education category k 
multiplied by the coefficient bjx, which is allowed to vary over both j and k. 

It is important to recognize what such a model is and what it is not. 
The variables in equations (4) and (5) remained unspecified—that is, the 
reference was to variables already available to and used by OECD in its 
cross-national analysis, Though OECD used a variety of special indicators, 
it relied in the main on a measure of per capita income or, alternatively, 
a non-monetary index of economic or technological level of development. 
No generally applicable measures of physical capital were used." But these 
specifications could change without altering the main features of the model. 
Its most critical characteristics are in its recursive nature combined with its 
consistency constraints. 

Equation (5) is clearly and unambiguously in the manpower-require- 
ments tradition; it contains no wage rates and takes the occupational struc- 
ture as entirely independent of conditions of educational supply. This is 
workable only with a very broad categorization of occupations; each occupa- 
tion is only vaguely specified and encompasses a wide range in tasks and in 
relative pay. The adjustment equations give supply an influence on the 
organization and distribution of tasks and responsibilities, but only within 
the occupational rubrics defined by the “demand” side of the analysis; 
supply conditions are not permitted to affect the distribution of the labor 
force among occupations or, alternatively, among sectors. 

Equation (4) is concerned with human investment decisions only in 
the most incidental fashion. If past per capita income, for example, is a good 
statistical predictor of present educational mix in the labor force as a whole, 
that is enough. How far individual decisions with respect to schooling are 
or are not responsive to expected rates of return on such investments is a 
matter that is necessarily excluded from consideration as long as the re- 
cursivity of the system is maintained. This could be given an economic 


* However, OECD used proxy measures designed to pick this up when working with 
particular economic sectors, and these could be introduced into equation (2) if the 
aboye system of equations were applied with the j standing for economic sector instead 
of “occupation. 
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interpretation if the model is viewed as essentially concerned with short- 
term adjustments; in such a context the present educational composition 
of the labor force is an exogenous variable—as is the independent demand 
structure. The model does not provide a dynamic analysis of effects of 
current adjustments on future manpower supplies. 

These comments are not criticisms. To dynamize the model, making 
it a geniune development model that traces relationships through time, 
would require longitudinal series of data within countries that are not avail- 
able. Moreover, the difficulties in making a complex dynamic model opera- 
tional would be immense even were data readily available. This model, in 
other words, is a short-term adjustment model of considerable flexibility in 
application, but with no explicit base in the analysis of decision processes 
and with no consideration of the longer-term interactions between man- 
power demands and supplies. 


A Simultaneous Income-Education Model 


The study of interdependence between public school expenditures 
and per capita incomes across the United States, by Tolley and Olson 
€1969), is almost the opposite of Malinvaud’s model in several important 
respects. First, Tolley and Olson made use of simultaneous equations and 
their central concern was with the interdependency among the equations of 
the system. At the same time, they were particularly interested in assessment 
of the magnitude of "single-equation bias" in estimates of elasticities of 
educational expenditures with respect to incomes and vice versa. Second, 
the Tolley-Olson study was grounded in human-investment decision theory. 
And third, it was concerned not with consistency in predictions and the 
specification of constraints that will ensure that result, but rather with 
sorting out reciprocal effects of two variables when the two are mutually 
supportive in their effects—higher income leading to higher educational 
expenditure and in turn to higher income, and so on. 

Before summarizing the Tolley and Olson paper, a word is in order 
concerning relevant prior work and the state of ignorance in the sorting 
out of aggregative effects of education on per capita incomes and vice 
versa across nations. "This has been a widely recognized problem. But it 
is also a topic on which some of the most shocking methodological sins 
have been committed. It should go without saying, for example, that use 
of data on current school enrollment rates to “explain” a nation's current 
per capita income is entirely unjustified; yet there have been economists 
with international reputations who have based pronouncements concerning 
the "effects of education on incomes" on data on proportions of children 
currently attending school. Fallacies of using single factors in comparisons 
among widely differing societies aside, it would appear that the obvious 
answer would be to get the time sequence in the right order—if data re- 
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garding the educational composition of the adult population are not avail- 
able, the appropriate child-enrollment rates are obviously those applicable 
when today's adults were of school age. Conversely, today's income levels 
are obviously appropriate when the dependent variable is today's enroll- 
ment rates or expenditures on schools. However, the proper timing and 
lagging of variables does not provide an escape from problems of serial 
correlation. 

Ten years ago, when the first crude correlation analyses using cross- 
section data by nations to examine relationships between income and edu- 
cation were appearing, C. Arnold Anderson and I demonstrated the em- 
pirical importance of such serial correlations on the international scale, 
along with a discussion of the circularity of causal relationships between 
income and schooling. We showed that not only did incomes at a given 
time explain enrollment rates at that time better than adult educational 
attainments explained incomes; the nature of influences at work and their 
continuities were such that we actually obtained highest correlations by 
going to the extreme of using incomes of the 1930's to explain enrollment 
rates in the 1950's, (See Bowman and Anderson, 1963.) However good the 
data may be, interdependence between education and income in a mutually 
supportive spiral can produce very marked single-equation bias in regres- 
sion coefficients, whether taking education as a function of income or income 
as a function of education. 


Tolley and Olson concentrated on the interdependencies between in- 
come and public expenditures on education among the states of the United 
States, ‘not on years or levels of schooling attained, though the latter also 
enters into their equations. They began by setting up behavioral equations 
to estimate relationships in each direction of causation separately and then 
simultaneously. 


The equation treating per employee income (Y) as a dependent vari- 
able specifies a log-linear production function, the independent variables 
of which include estimates of non-human capital (K) and of human 
capital. Human capital is specified as a function of years of schooling (S) 
and of quality of schooling. Quality in turn is a function of expenditures 
per pupil (E). (The zero-order coefficient of determination between 
lagged (1929) and unlagged (1960) values of E was .75; that between 
lagged and unlagged incomes was .96.) Assuming exponential forms of the 
variables, the equation for income is then: 


Y =a +bE +cU +4d,D + &N + f,S TgK +u (6) 


where U, D, and N are control variables to correct for local differences in 
costs of a particular “quality” of education. Given the log-linear form of 
the equation, the regression coefficients are all elasticity coefficients. By 
far the highest of these was for median years of schooling of the adult popu- 
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lation. Educational expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance (E) 
was second in importance; using a lagged (earlier) expenditure variable 
gave very similar results, mainly because of the high correlation between 
lagged and unlagged versions of E. 

Tolley and Olson approached the construction of an equation with 
educational expenditure per pupil as the dependent variable by first stipu- 
lating the conditions (derived from economic decision theory) under which 
one would expect equal expenditures per pupil in all states. Those conditions 
included: “(1) identical education cost curves, (2) no consumption value 
of education, (3) equal earnings for persons of the same education every 
where in the country, and (4) possibilities to borrow unlimited amounts at 
an interest rate which was the same in all States.” Explanation of variance 
in expenditures among the States was sought by relaxing these conditions. 
The final equation to predict expenditures per pupil looks very like that 
explaining per capita income so far as the variables included are concerned; 
the only change, other than the exchange between expenditures and income 
as dependent variable, is the addition of the independent variable, pupil/ 
population ratio, (P). This equation reads: 


E = a; + bY + oU + dD + eN + fS + gK + hP + ur. (7) 


To arrive at this seemingly simple formulation, the authors performed 
a complex and sophisticated theoretical-mathematical analysis, which is 
ingenious and in itself illustrative of an important methodology in economics. 
Unfortunately, it cannot be adequately described here. 

Solving equations (6) and (7) for the two endogenous variables (E and 
Y), they derive the “reduced-form equations” 


Y = as eU + dD + eN 4 fS + g.K + hP + usand (8) 
E=a+e¢U+dD +eN+f,S + gK + hP +u. (9) 


Since only one endogenous variable is included in each equation, the regres- 
sion coefficients on the other variables are free of the biases in direct least 
squares estimated of (6) and (7). Each of the coefficients in equation (8) 
and (9) can be expressed in terms of coefficients in equations (6) and m, 
which allows Tolley and Olson to distinguish the direct from the indirect 
effects of the various exogenous variables (indirect via their effects on the 
cndogenous education and income variables and via interactions between 
the latter). However, to attain identification of the elasticity coefficient b, 
(regressing income on educational expenditures) from the reduced-form 
equations, there must be one and only one independent variable that appears 
in equation (7) but not in equation (6), and conversely for by. 

The condition for identification of b, is met since the variable pupil/ 
population ratio appears in equation (T) but not in equation (6). However, 
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a problem arises with respect to identification of b». This is discussed at 
length in the Tolley-Olson essay, which arrives (through what I regard as 
entirely reasonable assumptions) at a revised form of equation (T) that 
omits the independent variable (S), which refers to quantity (average 
years) of schooling of the adults. Among their empirical results in estimation 
of elasticity coefficients, those shown in Table 1 are especially interesting. 


TABLE 1 


SELECTED EDUCATION-INCOME ELASTICITY COEFFICIENTS: 
SINGLE-EQUATION AND SIMULTANEOUS-EQUATION 
ESTIMATES COMPARED 


Single Simultaneous 
Coefficients Equation Equation 
Estimates Estimates 
Elasticity of income with respect to: 
Educational expenditures (b,) .259 066 
Years of schooling per capita 649 852 
Elasticity of education expenditures 
with respect to: 
Income from sources other than 
private non-human wealth (b.) -791 869 
Income from private non-human 
wealth 2.22 1.65 
Pupil/population ratio 


Substantive evaluation of these results would require a careful examination 
of details of the model that are not reproduced here. For example, are 
the exogenous variables properly specified in accordance with their place 
in the theoretical construct? Especially important in this respect are the 
proxies for non-human capital and for incomes from it. Serious questions 
may be raised about the fact that “years of schooling” was treated as an 
exogenous rather than as an endogenous variable. However, the authors 
experimented with a number of variations in specification of their inde- 
pendent variables, and they tried out alternative measures of K. They found 
oe consistently the single equation bias for bı was substantially greater 

an for bz; this is associated with the fact that the absolute value of b; is 
much greater than the value of b; making E highly dependent on Y in- 
stead of independent, as assumed in single equation estimates of b,. In all 
cases. the simultaneous-equation estimate of elasticity of educational ex- 
penditures on income from private non-human wealth was considerably 
greater than on income from other sources. 
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Methodological Forays in the Analysis of Schooling, 
Communications, and Innovation 


Few economists would question the importance to a decision-maker 
of knowledge with respect to the basic parameters of his decision—though 
there might be considerable argument as to how far, under what circum- 
stances, relevant knowledge is in fact available to youth or parents in 
making decisions concerning human investments or schooling. Neither 
would any economist deny that in order to understand how education 
contributes to productivity it would be helpful to identify, for example, 
spill-over effects in the diffusion of information by educated people (not 
merely teachers). And more clues are needed concerning just how school- 
ing contributes to adaptive and innovative behavior. Studies of such ques- 
tions are just beginning. The dearth of work relating education to com- 
munication and to innovation is hardly surprising, given the difficulties 
in these questions, whether conceptual or in empirical application. But 
there is some recent work of considerable interest. 

In discussing this literature I shall focus upon (1) the integration 
of communication theory into analysis of the human-investment decision, 
and (2) a cluster of investigations concerned with identification of the 
innovation component of individual earnings differentials as related to 
schooling, and with the “spill-over” effects of schooling as related to schooled 


members of a farming population. 


Communications and the Human Investment Decision 


As far as I am aware, the incorporation of communication factors in 
models of decisions about schooling has been confined to work of staff 
and students at the Comparative Education Center of the University of 
Chicago. With some partial exceptions in the work of Chaudhri (1968), 
the Chicago Center has also been doing the only studies that incorporate 
communications into analysis of post-school human resource develop- 
ment and utilization. In all of the Chicago studies the basic theoretical 
framework derives from a merging of economic decision theory with Tor- 
sten Hagerstrand’s (1968) work on the diffusion of innovations. The eco- 
nomic model fits into and elaborates the “resistance” side of the Häger- 
strand model, whereas his analysis has concentrated much more on the 
"information field" side, but both are necessary. Of these Chicago studies, 
the one closest to completion is Goldblatt’s examination of determinants of 
enrollment rates (and related dependent variables) among children in the 


states of Mexico.* 


* I refer here to research being done to follow up Goldblatt's (1968) dissertation. Her 
new work incorporates a number of important methodological improvements, though it 
is built upon the same theoretical structure as her dissertation. 
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'The basic decision model specifies four parameters: (1) participation 
in information fields that bring knowledge of returns to schooling in the 
modern sectors to the people of an area; (2) the extent of local (within- 
the-State) access to preferred jobs and higher future earnings for those 
with more education; (3) opportunities for economically productive activ- 
ity on the part of children if they drop out of school (or never attend) ; 
and (4) ability to give up potential earnings of children (and to meet 
direct costs) in the present in anticipation of future returns. This fourth 
parameter is important because of the severely limited capital markets for 
financing investments of individuals in themselves. 


The model assumes that there are no significant differences among 
States in direct costs of providing schooling at primary levels except such 
differences as may exist between urban and rural areas; most of the an- 
alysis is for either urban or rural populations, treated separately. Goldblatt 
discarded a variable that had been urged by some economists looking at 
her work, as a proxy for a severe cost restraint: namely, proportions of 
schools lacking places beyond the third grade. The decisive reason for 
excluding this variable is that, whereas this is indeed a major constraint on 
the cost side from the point of view of an individual decision maker, it 
takes on quite another meaning with reference to the entire population 
of a state or province, becoming unquestionably more a reflection of dif- 
ferences among States in demand for school than in conditions of supply. 
Economists who have failed to appreciate this are displaying an unaware- 
ness of the ecological fallacy that is all too common; sociologists are less 
often trapped in that way. 


The equations used by Goldblatt in analysis of urban enrollments are 
interesting especially for their strong confirmation of the importance of the 
communication" variables: proportions of the population who were in-mi- 
grants. Starting from the argument that the greater these proportions the 
less the urban social-density (to use Durkheim’s concept) and the larger 
the minorities who were not effective participants in modern-oriented in- 
formation fields, Goldblatt hypothesized that high proportions of in-migrants 
would be associated with lower urban enrollments and school continuation 
rates. This hypothesis was unambiguously validated in all equations that 
included either earnings in manufacturing or proportions in white-collar 
occupations (as proxies for local access to jobs and earnings promising 
relatively high returns to schooling). The coefficients on the migration 
variable were quite stable with changes in other variables included. 


. The other feature of this study that may be of special interest is that 
in which two-stage regressions are involved. In her initial study, Gold- 
blatt used child-employment as proxy for area differences in foregone 
earnings or employment opportunities. The sum of enrollment and em- 
ployment rates for children (aged 8-11) was sufficiently below 1.0 to give 
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plenty of room for variation in relationships, and the child-employment 
variable contributed very little in the urban equations though it was of 
major importance in the rural populations. However, even setting aside 
statistical bases involved in this use of the child-employment variable, 
identification problems reappear; the numbers actually employed reflect 
an adjustment between demands for child labor and supplies of it, supply 
in turn reflects in part, at least, the schooling decision itself, and that 
decision again is influenced by demands for child labor. Accordingly, 
Goldblatt is now exploring a model in which a first-stage equation relates 
the amount of child-employment to independent variables chosen speci- 
fically as relevant to levels of demand for child labor, but with no rele- 
vance on the supply side. The child-employment rates predicted by such 
an equation are then entered in a second stage as the foregone-earnings 
proxy in the equations for enrollment rates. 


Components of Productivity Returns to Schooling 


Despite a considerable accumulation of economic studies of research 
and development and the efforts of econometricians (as yet less than suc- 
cessful) to at least identify "technical change" as something other than a 
residual in the analysis of economic growth, work directed: specifically to 
the identification of effects of schooling on capacities for or propensities 
to adaptive and innovative behavior in economic life has only begun. 

Some of the most interesting work is thus far largely in the mathe- 
matical-theoretical vein. For example, in his exploratory theoretical work 
on relationships between learning functions and earnings streams, Ben- 
Porath (1967, 1968) posited and partially tested a “neutrality” hypothesis 
with respect to relationships between learning-to-learn and learning-to- 
earn with successive human investments over the life cycle. Nelson (1964) 
and Nelson and Phelps (1966) have pressed the thesis (argued persistently 
by sociologists at the Comparative Education Center at Chicago, as well as 
in my treatments of education in decision theory and in economic history) 
that the major contribution of schooling to economic growth is in the 
potential of the better schooled men for adaptive behavior, and the conse- 
quent support of innovative change that arises when a large fraction of 
the population is well-schooled. This inference can be drawn directly also 
(by quite different but complementary argument) from applications of 
economic theories of decision making under uncertainty to human-invest- 
ment decisions. ' 

Whereas Nelson, thinking of employees in larger enterprises, focused 
on their capacity for adjustment and adaptation to new production equip- 
ment and new processes introduced by management, Welch (in press) is 
concerned with effects of education on what he terms allocative ability, 
which is most important at managerial levels or among independent entre- 
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preneurs. Allocative ability is seen explicitly in a dynamic context. In em- 
pirical application to agriculture, it refers to the capacity of the farmer 
continuously to alter his output and input combinations in pace with 
changes at the frontiers of agricultural technology. Empirically, allocative 
ability in this sense incorporates both a communication or information- 
field element and an adaptive-innovative aspect of behavior. (This point 
was argued by Bruce Harker, 1969, in a preliminary paper reporting on the 
design of his dissertation relating to schooling, communications, and in- 
novative behavior among Japanese farmers.) However, Welch did not go 
into this distinction, though he makes use of information variables at what 
Hägerstrand would call the “public” (in contrast to private information- 
field) level. 

Welch’s empirical analysis for agriculture rests upon a more general 
mathematical-theoretical model in which he distinguishes the so-called 
“worker” from the allocative elements in what education contributes to 
productivity. The “worker” coefficient would be the one identified in a con- 
ventional multiple-regression model in which the marginal contribution 
of education to output is measured by a partial derivative, holding constant 
both the output mix and all other inputs into the production process.* If 
educational also affects the other inputs and/or the uses to which they are 
put (the output mix), it gives rise to an interdependency problem analogous 
in some respects to the problem with which Tolley and Olson (1969) were 
concerned. The marginal product attributable to education will be measured 
correctly, by Welch's argument, only by taking the total derivative, allowing 
for the effects of education on other inputs. He showed deductively that 
"when the marginal product of education is treated as a partial derivative, 
the bundle of ‘other things’ held constant is crucial" In developing this 
analysis (which he does with comparatively simple mathematics) Welch 
distinguished (a) the "worker effect," which is the effect picked up in an 

engineering production function" that holds output mix and other inputs 
constant, (b) the effect via allocation of inputs among competing uses, which 
would be picked up, along with the “worker effect” in value-added produc- 
tion functions, and (c) the effect via improved selection of inputs, which 
will be included, along with (a) and (b), only in a total derivative model. 


Welch selected agriculture (by States) for empirical application of 
his analysis of “Education in Production.” This is advantageous not only 
because of the relative accessibility of data, but also because agriculture 
has been a dynamic industry in the United States, and a much larger pro- 
portion of those engaged in agriculture have scope for and must continuously 
make allocative decisions. Also, as Welch pointed out, jobs performed by 
persons with differing education are much more differentiated in manu- 


* [n fact the more usual models hold inputs co: iations i 
In fa nstant but allow fo: output 
mix, since they use gross revenue (or value added) as the Merci variable FERE 
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facturing than in farming. These concepts are carried into empirical ap- 
plication in an analysis of the determination of earnings ratios in agriculture 
(that is, earnings of college relative to high school graduates, of college 
graduates relative to functional illiterates, with only 1-4 years of schooling, 
and of high school graduates relative to the functional illiterates). Indepen- 
dent variables include proportions of each educational class among men 
engaged in agriculture (skill ratios), non-labor inputs, state expenditures 
on research per farm, days per farm of time of extension personnel, and a 
control dummy variable for proportions of farmers who are non-white. 
The empirical analysis includes examination of factor substitutabilities and 
of the implied correct or incorrect specification of relationships in different 
forms and combinations of these variables. Without direct reference to this 
methodologically rich study, educators will be interested in its major findings. 
Relative wages for persons who have not attended college are determined by 
skill ratios only. By contrast, for college graduates a large part of the contri- 
bution of education to farm earnings must be attributed to ability to adapt 
readily to the dynamic pressures in agricultural developments—to continu- 
ously keep pace with improvements in available inputs and in the allocation 
of those inputs among various uses. 


The levels of aggregation at which studies are conducted can be decisive 
for estimates of marginal productivity of education, as was brought out by 
Welch in relation to his three-way classification of components in the 
contribution of education to farm productivity. That condition is stressed 
also by Chaudhri (1968) in his important study of returns to education in 
Indian agriculture. Chaudhri and Welch join in their common stress on the 
importance of taking account of effects of education on the input mix 
selected by the farmer, and hence on the distinction between the “worker 
effect” of schooling and the input-selection part of Welch’s allocative effect. 
Their interpretations of the aggregation effects on educational coefficients 
are not quite the same, however. 


In the course of his analysis Welch pointed out that previous studies 
concerning the role of education in returns to the human factor in American 
agriculture had obtained conflicting results because they used different levels 
of aggregation. One of these studies, which used observations by States, 
found schooling to be an important source of variation across States in 
agricultural productivity. Another, using data by countries, found negligible 
associations between agricultural productivity and the education of the 
agricultural population. Welch suggested that the observations on States 
gave more scope for variations in output mixes, and hence a better chance 
to observe the allocative components in returns to education. (Neither study 
allowed for effects of education on choices among other inputs.) The 
greater variation in output mixes across States is evident enough, and in 
purely statistical terms this would raise the expected coefficients on education. 
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However, I have some reservations about Welch's interpretation, since I 
would question how far the interstate variations in output mix are relevant 
to analysis of the effects of education on farmers' choices of output mix. In 
short, again there is an identification problem. 

Chaudhri's serious study (1968) of returns to education in Indian agri- 
culture concentrates on examining how different levels of aggregation (and 
different sets of villages or districts) affect findings and interpretations. Since 
he used gross revenue as his measure of output, as is usual in studies of 
production functions, Chaudhri picked up the allocative effects of educa- 
tion via output mix; as Welch pointed out, those measures (at whatever 
level of aggregation) are not purely "worker effects" even with inputs con- 
trolled. Chaudhri stressed a theme that Welch ignored—the “spill-over” or 
"externality" effect that may be picked up at higher levels of aggregation. 
This spill-over effect is essentially a communications phenomenon; it might 
be restated in terms of Hügerstrand's construct, to argue that diffusion of 
schooling progressively enlarges and intensifies the transmission of moderni- 
zing messages through informal, face-to-face information fields, with results 
for productivity of whole farming communities that would never be predicted 
by looking simply at within-community differentials in productivity of indi- 
viduals as related to their schooling. 

That changing levels of aggregation can substantially alter statistical 
findings is hardly open to doubt. Interpretations of this phenomenon raise 
complex issues. I can not predict where this will lead, but it is clear that 
the issues raised are not going to die quickly. They are too important for 
that, in both their substantive and methodological implications. 


Economists as Educational Planners: 
The State of the Art 


Methods applied by economists at one time or another to educational 
planning may be classified in four categories: 


1) Manpower planning models. These are basically alike in their 
focus on projection of “manpower requirements" for some future target date. 
Those "requirements" are estimated as a function of projected national in- 
come (or rates of growth) assuming fixed input-output coefficients (zero 
elasticities of substitution in production), usually with adjustments for 
hypothesized increases in productivity per member of the labor force. Typic- 
ally a first step is estimation of the “required” occupational mix, from which 
the estimates of educational requirements are then derived. in some cases, 
however, the procedure is to go directly to educational requirements without 
considering occupations at all. The results obtained from manpower-planning 
models are extremely sensitive to the hypothesized increases in productivity 
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per member of the labor force. Equally important, they incorporate no 
assessment of costs or returns to alternative lines of public action or policy. 
These models concentrate directly upon change through time. They are of 
course entirely, in the first instance, demand-dominated models. 


2) Input-output models of flows through the educational system. Here 
the stress is on the supply side; indeed, some models assume that the supply 
of skills from the educational system is independent of any sort of economic 
decision-making. This is the origin of the semantic paradox that the private 
demand for schooling (the demand of individuals, government action quite 
aside) has come to be designated in some circles as the “social demand.” A 
number of computable models for these input-output analyses of flows 
through the schools exist. These models are useful for demonstrating where 
bottlenecks will occur under pressure of popular demand for more schooling 
or how far constraints in supply may impede realization of target-date man- 
power goals. (The models are used in combination with manpower-require- 
ments forecasting for just this purpose.) When projected results look im- 
possible or unfeasible, an iteration procedure can be used to match the 
demand and supply sides of the manpower-development process. But these 
also are fixed-coefficient models that lack any criteria for comparing the 
advantages and disadvantages of alternative policies. 


3) Social benefit/cost analyses. These are essentially rate-of-return 
or present-value methods applied to analysis of investments in the expansion 
of one or another level of schooling, type of curriculum, or scheme of com- 
pensatory education (for either children or adults.) Whereas the manpower- 
planning and educational-flow models are “quantitative” only and start with 
the simplifying assumption of fixed coefficients and concentrate on estimates 
of changes over time, the benefit/cost models start from opposite orienta- 
tions. Their central theme is, as the label implies, to compare benefits with 
costs for one versus another investment in human beings, or of such invest- 
ments versus other uses of resources. The observations from which benefit/ 
cost estimates are derived refer in the first instance to a particular point in 
time (using age cross-section data to get a first approximation to cohort 
expections). Unless some further adjustment is made, this procedure implies 
either (a) an assumption of perfect elasticity of substitution among skills 
in the face of major changes in the skill mix as education expands (the exact 
Opposite of the manpower planner’s position) or (b) an assumption that 
compensating changes in supplies of other resources and in technologies and 
demands for skills will maintain the initial productivity differentials be- 


tween categories of skill. 


4) Linear programing models. These models maximize attainment of 
some “objective function” subject to linear constraints and with specific 
discontinuous restrictions upon resource availabilities or, turning the prob- 
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lem around, they minimize the costs of attaining these results; the one side 
of the solution is the “dual” of the other. Usually linear programing models 
specify bounds that constrain solutions in other ways also, and the bounds 
may include constraints associated with goals other than that specified in 
the “objective function.” While linear programing is essentially static and 
has found its main applications at a micro-level, in the business enterprise, 
the principal applications in educational planning have been dynamic and 
of national scope. In all such applications an “objective function” derived 
from one or another benefit/cost model has been combined with one or 
more of the assumptions that normally characterize manpower-requirements 
and input-output flow models. In some of the (few) examples of linear 
programing for national planning of education, the ways of thinking of 
the manpower planner seem to predominate (Adelman, 1966); in others 
the neo-classical human-investment and benefit/cost modes of thought 
predominate (Bowles, 1965). But whatever the balance in linear program- 
ing models, there is a critical split between the first two and the last two 
sorts of model in that the manpower planning and the input-output flow 
models are quantitative only, whereas the benefit-cost and programing 
models incorporate some sort of optimizing or sub-optimizing analysis. (‘The 
standard work in linear programing in economics is Dorfman, Samuelson, 
and Solow, 1958.) 


For particular projects, which constitute only a small part of an educa- 
tional system, the simpler benefit/cost analyses can tell as much as will 
more elaborate procedures. However, when concern is with investments on 
a vast scale, entailing substantial changes in the structure of the educational 
system and in subsequent skill mixes of the population, it becomes necessary 
to combine elements of the manpower techniques with the benefit/cost 
approach—as in the linear programing efforts. Though they are extremely 
diverse, the better among these make use of tests for sensitivity to assumed 
elasticity coefficients in combinations of productive factors both within 
educational systems and in other parts of the economy. An important finding 


has been the high sensitivity of results to assumptions concerning those 
elasticities and associated “shadow prices,” 


à The various major sorts of planning models and different assumptions 
within each can and do yield markedly conflicting results in recommenda- 
tions for educational policies (Bowles, in press; Psacharopolous, 1968). 
Ingenious and enlightening as they may be, these endeavors demonstrate that 
at this level of planning economists are engaging in an art, not in a science. 
Whether the educator is facing a policy problem on a national or on a micro- 
scale, the economist's contribution to the decision will be maximized not by 
handing out “recipes” or “answers” but by sitting down with the educator 
to work through an analytical decision process in which there is continuous 
feed-back between respective specialties, 
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8: SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


JOHN HARP* 
STEPHEN RICHER 


Carleton University 


Any discussion of the methods employed by 
sociologists in the study of education must begin with a recognition of the 
perspective being used. Our discussion must touch upon both the concep- 
tual basis for the subject matter of sociology and the salient character of 
the methodology used in its study. The juxtaposition of these traditional 
areas of theory and method within sociology is more than an academic 
exercise. It provides a framework for a more systematic and comprehensive 
review of the methods of research used within the sociology of education. 
Contrary to popular belief there is no one sociological perspective, but 
rather a range of theoretical approaches are used to study social phenom- 
ena. Smelser (1969, p. 5) supported this position when he stated that 
“sociology, by comparison with some other sciences, lacks a single accepted 
conceptual framework.” 


Perspectives and Research Methods 


It is now generally accepted that for any given research problem the 
methods and techniques employed are closely related to the investigator’s 
originating question and perspective. Methodologists of various persuations 
have commented on the mutual relationship between theory and fact or 
theory and research, For example, Nelson Goodman (1964, p. 10) wrote: 

Most of our theories are neat approximations, less controlled than 

inspired by evidence. Failure to transcend the detailed results of 

observations and experiment is as bad as playing too fast and 
loose with them. Theory and fact have to be adjusted to each 
other. The able scientist develops a keen sense of when to yield 

to recalcitrant observations by modifying his theory and when to 

blame them on dirty test tubes and faulty instruments. 


We subscribe to the established notion of a complementary relationship 
between theory and research. Theory is used here to refer to statements 
of relationships designed to offer rational explanations about some domain 


*The authors gratefully acknowledge the constructive criticism of the participants in 
‘i Asli seminar on educational research held at Cornell University in the summer of 
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of interest. The choice of a particular domain by the investigator serves 
to designate the class of objects to which the theory refers, such as social 
interaction, collectivities, institutions, etc. A separate but related considera- 
tion concerns the unit of analysis, about which more will be said. 


Research Methods as Social Activity 


Theory in the social sciences receives primary emphasis as the basis 
for constructing general explanations. This is the raison d'etre of all scien- 
tific activity. However, one should not overlook the fact that theory test- 
ing is a social enterprise. The implications of treating methodological rules 
as social norms bear closer examination. First, there are certain guiding 
ideals of contemporary empirical science or certain agreed upon general 
rules of acceptability. These rules provide a basis for determining what 
statements are to be considered scientific. Although there is a lack of agree- 
ment among social scientists about something called “the Scientific Meth- 
od,” discussions of a shared scientific approach are received with greater 
unanimity. Most sociologists, we believe, subscribe to a catholicity of 
methods apropos the situation, subject matter, etc., while recognizing their 
relationship to more general and inclusive criteria. The criteria comprise 
basic rules of acceptability for scientific statements. These rules serve prin- 
cipally an eliminative function and since they are general rules, they must 
always be translated by approximation into norms of practice. In this re- 
spect a scientist’s rules of acceptability are not unlike other ideals of social 
action. The efficacy of these norms can be judged by the number of ad hoc 
rules required for testing single propositions. Research conducted in com- 
pliance with these rules becomes the systematic, controlled and empirical 
investigation of hypothetical propositions dealing with the presumed rela- 
tions among social phenomena (Sjoberg, 1965, p. 10). 

This sociology of science approach to research methods, although 
necessarily sketchy and incomplete in its present form, does suggest some 
questions for a sociology of education. First, one can look at the variety 
of research within the field and offer explanations for the concentration 
of research interest on particular problems to the neglect of others. In 
addition, viewing research methods as norms should enhance one’s under- 
standing of certain contradictions in specific research procedures. As con- 
structive critics, researchers are interested in knowing why deviations from 
norms exist as well as “how informal research procedures are brought to 
the level of conse reflection” (Sjoberg, 1965, p. 28). 

; In the substantive areas of educational research, several recent re- 
views of the literature show the interest afforded higher education and 


ne problem of class, ethnic and racial differences, Clark (1965) observed 
that: 


The growth of mass higher education, the concern for the relation 
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of education to national power and prosperity, the interest in the 
reform of secondary education, and the more recent interest in 
the education of children from socially and culturally deprived 
homes are among the powerful external forces leading to the 
rapid growth of interest and work in the sociology of education. 


The pervasive character of an ideology of equal opportunity and the con- 
tinuing role assigned to education as an avenue of mobility in American 
society could not help but influence the direction and character of educa- 
tional sociology. Education is invariably viewed in the normative context 
of a particular society. Durkheim (1956, p. 71) defined education as fol- 
lows: “For each society education is the means by which it secures in the 
children the essential conditions of its own existence.” These conditions 
are normative. In a more limited context, education in an industrial society 
concerns those formal and systematic approaches to social life that were 
once the exclusive province of family and community. Since social scien- 
tists are usually a part of the society, their choice of research problems is 
never a purely random phenomenon. Halsey (1968, p. 39), however, saw 
the social scientists’ ability to transcend the concerns of-social policy for 
human betterment as a significant factor in the development of research 
on educational organizations: 


This development owes much to the rise of a group of American 
and European sociologists who have been determined to treat ed- 
ucation in the same terms as any other social institution, that is 
as an object intrinsically worthy of scientific study, apart from 
any concern for social policy of human betterment. 


Perhaps this explains why there is a paucity of research on educational 
organizations for it appears that both the quantity and character of re- 
search on education is influenced by the values of society. 


Conceptual and Methodological Parameters 


A majority of the sociological research on education reflects the social 
concerns of certain collectives in society and at the same time reinforces 
the strong melioristic tradition of American sociology. However, that tra- 
dition is interpreted by a sociology unsympathetic to any social determin- 
ism. The salient character of American sociology is often defined as 
voluntaristic nominalism. Wolff (1959, p. 580) offered a succinct defini- 
tion: “. . . the assumption that the structure of all social groups is the 
consequence of the aggregate of its separate component individuals and 
that social phenomena ultimately derive from the motivations of these 
knowing, feeling and willing individuals.” i 

Seeman (1968, p. 805), in his review of the current International 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, commented upon this: “In my view 

T 
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this encyclopedia reports on a great transformation, one that is both 
thorough going and elusive and concerns the society as well as the social 
sciences. They have both become psychologized.” 


Although there has been a tendency to focus on the individual and to 
study informal structure within education, this does not mean that social 
structure has been ignored (see Ramsoy, 1963). Quite the contrary; in 
some of the research completed to date, although the individual was recog- 
nized as the unit of analysis with individual attitudes or behaviors as 
dependent variables, social structure was used as an independent variable 
(e.g., effect of family, school, community, etc., on educational aspirations 
and achievement). However, these structural variables were frequently 
measured by aggregating individual characteristics. 

The important distinction is not that data are usually obtained from 
individuals, for it is generally understood that individual attributes can 
become system properties, but rather that insufficient attention is often 
given to the isolation and study of non-reducible structural variables. 
This unique and salient characteristic of American sociology derives 
from certain meta-sociological assumptions that afford primacy to psycho- 
logical realism. The latter position was challenged by Williams (1969, 
p. 27) who offered a viable alternative for sociology: 


Social interactions are not defined for sociology by the muscles, 
nerves, glands involved, nor by the particular intentions and 
motives of actors but by the distinctive structuring involved, for 
example the consensual character of communication and mutual 
or asymmetrical packaging of units of interaction by actors—their 
social construction of reality. 


Social interaction is surely the conceptual core of the discipline for it 
represents the most inclusive sociological domain. One is reminded of 
Durkheim’s declarative statement: (1956, p. 35) “As a sociologist, it is 
above all as a sociologist that I shall speak to you of education.” The 
social analyst is subsequently led, like Durkheim (1956, p. 35), to examine 
“the very nature of the civilization that education transmits and the 
mechanisms that it employs to transmit it.” Social interaction even in 
this sense is too broad to guide our review of methods, We must specify 
the various domains of interest used in the sociology of education. Again, 
borrowing in part from Williams’s (1969) discussion, we offer social or- 


ganizations, collectivities, and institutions as subdomains worthy of soci- 
ological analysis. 


_ Institutions are defined as sets of obligatory norms. The specific values 
or interests provide the foci for these norms and serve to distinguish among 
traditional institutional areas in society, such as family, education, and 
economy. There is a strong normative component inherent in this defini- 
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tion; this component adds a degree of continuity to the study of social 
interaction. In contrast, social organizations are primarily patterns of social 
relationships containing a hierarchial ordering of roles directed toward 
goals. Finally, collectivities are aggregations of statuses or roles, but lack 
the pattern of social relations that characterizes social organizations. 


The choice of a particular domain of interest by an investigator is 
usually preceded by an originating question that will serve to clarify 
what he is trying to do and how he proposes to proceed. All research 
begins with the investigator's originating question which limits his analysis 
and greatly influences the methods used. Blau (1969, p. 45) clarified this 
point by specifying the two general objectives that have directed socio- 
logical inquiry: *. . . the objectives of sociology include not only the ex- 
planation of human behavior in terms of social conditions that affect it 
but also the explanation of why these conditions rather than others came 
to characterize the social structure." 


"These objectives have direct implications for the choice of a unit of 
analysis. Studies designed to determine the attributes of social structure 
and their interdependence use collectivities rather than individuals as units 
of analysis (Blau, 1969). The point to be made here, although patently 
obvious to some, is not often acknowledged in discussions of methodology 
by sociologists. Methodological approaches vary with the nature of the 
originating question. If one takes social conditions as given and examines 
how they affect individuals, this is a markedly different type of exercise 
than one in which investigators try to explain how these structures de- 
veloped in the first place. 

Given certain conceptual interests for sociology, the dominant char- 
acter of the methodology used in their exploration remains to be described. 
In other words, what is the nature of the methods used by sociologists 
to study institutions, organizations and collectivities? We must establish 
lor our methodology definite limits to what Smelser (1969, p. 35) de- 
scribed as "an attitude of permissiveness for a variety of theoretical and 
empirical activities." At the most general level limits are specified by cer- 
tain rules of acceptability. When research is viewed as controlled observa- 
tion in the search for general explanatory theories, research approaches 
can be classified as descriptive-analytical or as concerned with testing 
hypotheses that have been theoretically deduced. 

The former category suggests the use of data and quantitative tech- 
niques, thereby eliminating purely discursive accounts of social phenom- 
ena. The empirical character of modern sociology is partly based on the 
following logic (Grebenik and Moser, 1962): “When you can measure 
something you are speaking about and express it in numbers you know 
something about it; but when you cannot measure it, when you cannot 
express it in numbers, your knowledge is of a meager and unsatisfactory 
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kind." Studies designed to test hypotheses are necessarily concerned with 
controlling for extraneous variance and sources of invalidity. Research 
of this kind can vary widely in design but the majority of sociological re- 
search is non-experimental. 

Having specified several domains of interest and two rather elemen- 
tary but basic research approaches used in sociological research, we are 
ready to explore their ability in classifying sociological research on educa- 
tion (see Table 1). Needless to say, complete agreement on the units 
we have chosen does not exist at this time in the discipline. 


TABLE 1 


A CLASSIFICATION OF RESEARCH STUDIES 
IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 
Research Approaches 
Domains of Interest Descriptive-Analytical Hypotheses Testing 


Social Organizations | Social structure and Comparative analyses 
function of the school of educational 
Hi organizations 
Institutions Educational institution | Education and society: 
in a societal contex Comparative institutional 
analyses 
Collectivities Descriptive analyses Sociology of Learning 
of social climates and 
student subcultures 


Units of Analysis 


A methodological problem closely related to the dimensions used in 
the paradigm involves the unit of analysis. Since research initiated within 
any of the three domains of interest may vary with respect to the unit of 
analysis, this can have a profound influence on methodological approaches. 
The investigator can choose as his unit of analysis either individual or 
social units, each having some specific referential system (e.g., secondary 
school students, urban high schools). Methodological problems arise from 
two major areas: (1) the assumption that relations between variables at 
one level hold at another, sometimes referred to as the displacement of scope 
problem and (2) the mixing of levels within the same hypothesis, e.g., 
collective variables predicting specific kinds of individual behavior. An 
example of the former problem is the attempt to use generalizations about 
interpersonal relations as the theoretical basis for the research on inter- 
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organizational relations. Some clarification of the kinds of measures in 
actual use is required to identify these problems in greater detail. 


The classification of the kinds of properties of collectives as defined by 
Lazarsfeld and Menzel (1961, p. 422) is helpful in this regard: (a) ana- 
lytical—a summary measure of the characteristics of individuals, (b) struc- 
tural—summary measure of the relationship among members, and (c) 
global—properties not based on information about individual members. 
Examples of each of these kinds of measure are found in research on social 
climates. Structural measures are often used in analysis of social interaction 
networks, and global measures can be used in classifying school systems, 
for example public versus private. A majority of the sociological research 
on education involves the use of analytical and structural variables. 


The individual is often the unit of analysis in sociological research and 
individual social behavior, the dependent variable. Much of the research in 
the sociology of learning can be so characterized. Indeed Blau (1969, p. 53) 
suggested that this is typical of most empirical research in sociology—the 
methodology of sociology of education follows the modal pattern for socio- 
logy, namely the tendency to treat “the conditions of social structure as 
given and examine their consequences for individual behavior”. We discuss 
later the intriguing problem of structural or compositional effects in this 
area. Research on education has provided investigators with both data and 
content that permit isolating the structural and individual effects of variables. 


In summary, once a researcher has laid claim to a particular domain 
of interest, research can be viewed as a series of decisions which are all 
related and which commence with an originating question. The researcher 
then identifies the major conceptual system to be employed in answering 
his question. Early in the process an over-all research approach or general 
strategy is adopted. The use of specific methods or techniques is related to 
decisions the investigator has made at some earlier period. 

The schema presented in Table 1 was designed to depict the major 
topical areas of research within the sociology of education. In the discussion 
to follow, however, we emphasize methods employed in studies concerned 
with hypothesis testing. Essentially those cells in the paradigm representing 
studies of education as social organizations, the sociology of learning, and 
studies of education as an institution within some societal context receive 
major attention. This choice was based on our perception of changes in 
the direction of research. It is not our purpose to engage in a comprehensive 
review of the literature in these areas of research, but rather to identify the 
major methodological problems and where possible suggest what appear to 
be productive approaches to their solution. We shall attempt in each case to 
answer two important questions: “What are investigators trying to do in 
this area of research?” and “How are they attempting to do it?” 
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We survey some of the major methodological approaches used in re- 
presentative types of sociological research on education and give recognition 
to the unit of analysis employed within each type. In the descriptive studies 
of social organizations, or so-called case studies, the unit is by definition the 
organization; the investigators attempted to specify organizational properties 
and less frequently their interrelationships. Systematic comparisons of educa- 
tional organizations were few. We are not only concerned with a paucity 
of comparative studies but a deficiency of organizational studies. Reiss (1965) 
commented on this problem: “Recent attempts to take account of the 
organizational. aspects of the schools are not often germane since they focus 
cither on social structure of the classroom or on some aspect of the social 
composition of the schools such as its social class composition.” This is 
especially true in the intrasocietal organizational comparisons. That one 
finds a paucity of studies in this area is sometimes explained by the inap- 
propriate character of survey methods for interorganizational analyses. A 
burgeoning area includes research on school and society—especially studies 
employing institutions as a domain of interest. These institutional studies 
reflect the general trend toward intersocietal research in sociology. Finally 
we discuss the most prolific research topic within the sociology of education, 
the sociology of learning. 


The School as Social Organization 
Case Studies and Comparative Organizational Analyses 


Gross (1959) described the sociology of education as a relatively un- 
explored but potentially rich area for sociological inquiry. A decade later the 
volume of sociological research on education causes one to question the 
current validity of Gross’s statement. An important lacuna in this other- 
wise prolific area of research is organizational studies. When sociologists do 
use an organizational perspective, social units other than schools are likely 
to be chosen. Trow (1968, p. 142) stated that “much more has been 
learned by sociologists about work and industry, politics, the family and 
religion than about education and institutions.” The originating question 
here is simply: What are schools like as organizations? Studies in which 
the school was viewed as a social organization are for the most part case 
studies. 

The U.S. system of highly decentralized mass education should facili- 
tate local structural variations ideally suited for comparative analysis (Clark, 
1968; Ramsoy, 1963). Nevertheless, case studies have contributed to some 
understanding of the structural properties of the school as an organization. 

; In proceeding from originating to specifying types of questions, sociolo- 
gists have used classical models of bureaucracy to guide their research. 
There appears to be a trend toward more inductive approaches to describing 
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organizational properties, in which the properties of the organization are 
inferred from observations of similar instances in one or more organizations. 
There is obviously a need for additional research in this area as indicated by 
Bidwell’s (1965) evaluation of current work. “There is no existing study of 
the prevalence or incidence either of bureaucratic structures or processes in 
school systems or of their consequences for school system operations. Nor has 
there been any adequate work on the interplay of bureaucratization and 
professionalism.” Intraorganizational analyses concentrated on the division 
of labor, the professionalization of school staffs, and the requirements for 
rationalizing procedures within the system (i.e., hierarchical ordering of 
roles). Interorganizational analyses often employed more inductive ap- 
proaches, treating organizations as relatively open systems engaged in ex- 
changes with their respective environments. Some clarification of conceptual 
frameworks has been achieved, for example the work on mechanisms of 
authority and control as reflected in the administrative offices of the school. 
Despite the limited amount of empirical research on this topic, some clari- 
fication is evident, for example Clark’s (1968) discussion of the bases of 
authority (public trust, bureaucratic office, collegiability). Litwak and Meyer 
(1965) offered a theoretical perspective that should prove useful in analyses 
of school-community relations. What appears to be lacking at the moment 
are empirical tests of these seminal ideas. On a more abstract level, investi- 
gators such as Gross, Mason and MacEachern (1958) used concepts such 
as universalism and particularism to analyze role expectations and conflicts 
within the school system. The move from analyses of conflicting processes 
of bureaucratization and professionalization within the school system to 
research on role conflicts or “the dilemmas of the teacher’s office” appears 
to be a logical transition. These two research problems are illustrative of 
Blau's distinction between *(1) the causal interrelations among variables 
that refer to attributes of the collectivity (social organization) itself, not to 
attributes of its individual members, and (2) the social interrelations among 
differentiated positions in the collectivity, such as division of labour or 
hierarchy of authority.” 

These are only a few salient theoretical problems involved in the study 
of schools as social organizations. They serve to specify questions about the 
structural characteristics of organizations and their interrelationships both 
within the organization and between the organization and its environment. 

Althought there is some evidence of cumulative work in this area, total 
reliance on traditional approaches often encourages a wide range of disparate 
studies. Investigators tend to use observational methods in case studies and 
to choose individuals as the unit of analysis when doing surveys. We suggest 
that survey techniques be used with the organization as the unit of analysis. 
The insights gained from direct observation, use of informants, analysis of 
school documents, plus various means of collecting phenomenal data must 
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be integrated with survey methods if comprehensive research on schools as 
social organizations is to follow. 


Observational Versus Survey Approaches 


Discussions of observational versus survey methods abound in the 
literature. The observational approach is often described as field methods 
having reference to the observation of people in situ (Hughes, 1960) or “all 
the kinds of techniques which have been employed to examine behavior in 
naturally occurring groups" (Scott, 1965, p. 262). In descriptive, analytic 
studies of schools as social organizations, the investigator is likely to collect 
as much information as possible in order to gain some understanding of the 
school as an ongoing system. He can use a variety of methods in collecting 
his data but he is more likely to use a single approach. 

'The problems that arise in using only one method are particularly 
illustrated by survey studies. Although surveys invariably employ the indi- 
vidual as a unit of analysis and are primarily concerned with determining 
the effect of social structure on individual attitudes or behaviors, we shall 
make brief reference to certain salient characteristics of this approach for 
purposes of comparison. A more detailed discussion of one or two method- 
ological problems characteristic of survey methods is presented in the sec- 
tion on the sociology of learning. 


"Typically, a researcher working with survey data never talks to or 
observes the people whose behavior he is attempting to explain. He statisti- 
cally manipulates variables, documents relationships, and then attempts to 
interpret the correlations obtained by some kind of intuitive speculation. 
Suppose he finds a positive relationship between social class and plans to 
attend a university, a well replicated finding. The next step is to attempt 
an "interpretation" of the relationship by imagining what there could be 
about being middle class which would elevate aspirations. Having decided 
that parental pressure is a salient factor and assuming he has such a measure 
in the questionnaire, he conducts a partial correlation analysis or uses some 
analogous technique in an attempt to reduce the original relationship to 
zero. If this happens the researcher may justifiably claim to have interpreted 
the social class effect. Unfortunately, such an occurrence is rare in social 
science research, so that most of the relationship between social class and 
aspirations will remain intact. At this stage he might introduce several 
other possible intervening variables with the probable result that none of 
them, either singly or in combination with others, accounts for the relation- 
ship. Here he either blames his measurement procedure or his lack of ap- 


propriate test variables and suggests that further research is necessary to 
document the processes involved. 


In short, the researcher is attempting to argue causality at a distance. 
Although survey analysis is no doubt excellent for establishing zero-order 
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relationships among factors, it fails to provide an understanding of the 
often subtle processes linking the variables, especially if the researcher is 
concerned with the operation of interpersonal influences. Not all sociologists 
have these nagging doubts about survey analysis (Trow, 1968). We return 
to this topic in our review of research on the sociology of learning. 

Continuing our review of “one methodology sociologists,” (phrase 
coined by Whyte, 1965) we found studies that relied completely on observa- 
tion. Observation has many advantages in the study of organizations since 
the investigator can record actual behavior when it occurs. Furthermore, 
since organizations are distinguished from collectives or other social units by 
their common network of relations and high degree of differentiation, many 
researchers attempt to understand the structure and social processes within 
the organization through participant observational techniques. Viewing re- 
search methods as an integral part (indeed the norms) of a social science 
proves useful when applied to field methods. The participant-observer for 
example, whether he is a sustained researcher or “transitory investigator” 
(Scott, 1965) is unquestionably a part of the system he is studying. The 
delicate balance between involvement and objectivity remains a vital issue 
for participant-observational methods and indeed for all of sociology. Fur- 
thermore, it is here that one can observe the process whereby informal and 
sometimes idiosyncratic research procedures become accepted. We found, 
for example, a general trend away from highly speculative and discursive 
interpretations toward more systematic types of observation often accom- 
panied by a change to formalized causal hypotheses and designs. 


The Future of Case Studies 


Given an emphasis on systematic observation and formal design, the 
argument for descriptive-analytical studies in which the researcher analyzes 
a single case very intensively must be reconsidered. Furthermore, recognizing 
the complexity and diversity of school systems we realize that no one case 
can stand for all, but case studies often provide insights about processes 
within the organizations. These can be invaluable in formulating hypotheses 
for testing in studies using more sophisticated research designs. Given the 
complex nature of social phenomena and the necessity of choosing a limited 
number of variables, the judicious use of case studies and observational 
techniques can play an important role in the early stages of any project. The 
researcher must be on guard lest his interest in “preserving the unitary 
character of the social object being studied” (Goode and Hatt, 1952, p. 130) 
jeopardizes his ability to generalize from his materials. We refer here to the 
conceptualization of general categories with universal application. 

In addition to its utility as an unexploratory device, the case study 
approach when combined with observational techniques is useful in the 
study of change (although it is seldom so employed). Investigators studying 
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organizational change have been quick to point out distinctions between 
formal and informal structures within organizations. Presumably the in- 
formal patterns of interaction within the organization can be extremely rele- 
vant in identifying directions of change. Furthermore, the distinction be- 
tween ideal and real normative patterns is a very old sociological problem 
which can be clarified through observational techniques. 

Although sociologists are still grappling with the uses of time in socio- 
logical analysis, the participant observer will probably be acutely aware 
of the changes occurring within the social unit he is studying. Unfortunately, 
in a large and complex organization the luxury of sustained participant- 
observation is simply not feasible. Current interest in sampling of time 
periods and interaction systems within organizations may provide solutions 
‘to this problem. 

Suffice it to say that what appears to be needed is not the elimination 
of case studies per se as some have suggested, but a more effective utilization 
of case studies in conjunction with more sophisticated designs. One could 
wish for the completion of a series of case studies covering a range of educa- 
tional organizations, all of which were classified a priori on certain relevant 
structural characteristics. It is with this ideal in mind that we examine 
certain comparative approaches either intra-or inter-societal in the study of 
educational systems. 


Education and Society 
Institutional Analyses 


Research on education is frequently part of general holistic approaches 
to the study of total societies. The use of more holistic approaches has 
certainly been characteristic of British sociology, as suggested by Floud 
(1962, p. 225): “It is not surprising that British sociologists should be inter- 
ested in the effects of the educational system on these movements in the 
wider society, and that the relation of education to the class structure and 
of both to the national economy should be the most systematically and fully 
cultivated part of education in Britain.” 

The interest in education as an institution within the total society 
resulted in many descriptive and some analytical studies. One major focus 
of such studies is on institutional interrelationships, more specifically be- 
tween education and the economy or education and the stratification 
system. Current interest centers on the role of education in theories of 
social and economic development since it is generally conceded that in- 
dustrial societies require higher levels of formal education. The develop- 
ment and use of modern complex technology places a premium on the 
continued development of formal educational systems to supply a skilled 
labor force. 
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Studies that treat education as an institution and purposely compare 
societies classified on some important structural variable are rare. One 
is more likely to find a collection of studies chosen to illustrate the propo- 
sition that the educational system of a society is shaped and directed by 
one or more of the four basic social institutions: family, church, state 
and economy (Havighurst, 1968). Each of the studies can stand alone 
and are often, though not exclusively, descriptive in character. A collec- 
tion of intrasocietal studies places the burden on the reader to make the 
comparisons among societies. All of these are a far cry from the criteria 
established by Marsh (1967) for comparative analyses, namely a common 
design, a relatively large number of societies, and explicit comparisons 
for this subclass of studies. This ideal is seldom achieved in practice. 


Education and Societal Development. Cross-national studies are not total- 
ly absent from the field of education. Comparative education is hardly 
à new concept, but it is now defined in the light of both contemporary 
problems and methods of the social sciences. Brickman (1968) comments 
on the development of the concept: 


The term ‘comparative education’ is of recent origin and as far 
as can be ascertained dates from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. However, the notion of equating educational methods 
or indulging in comparative commentaries has been with peda- 
gogy ever since scholars and teachers first came into conflict 
with ideas different from their own. The interchange of ideas 
and the dialectics of education have been occurring in a continu- 
ing basis ever since scholarly disputations were first recorded. 


At the Comparative Education Center in Chicago (Anderson, 1965), 
comparative education is defined as "the cross cultural study of a) the 
relationships between education and other aspects of society and b) of 
the interrelationships among the various aspects of education." Much of 
the interest in cross-national studies focuses on the problems of societal 
development. Studies in development education, although relatively new, 
have experienced many methodological problems. Adams and Farrell 
(1966) commented objectively about the state of research in development 


education: 


Studies in development education are relatively new, faddish and 
often weak in theoretical foundations. These studies frequently 
are interdisciplinary which is to their advantage. They do, how- 
ever, suffer from both the underdeveloped state of the discipline 
of education, with its lack of theoretical bases and absence of 
well developed methodology and from shortcomings particularly 
in terms of measurement, inherent in the social sciences. 
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The originating question for this line of inquiry is: What are the ways 
in which education may be affected by and, in turn, support certain 
crucial aspects of the development process? 


Problems of Data Collection. Measurement problems originating with the 
lack of strictly comparable data from different countries is an Achilles 
Heel for research of this kind. Published statistics that usually provide 
a data source are of mixed quality. As one observer described it, the com- 
mon practice is to admit the data are bad and then proceed as though 
they were good. Deviations from strict comparability are typical in com- 
parative studies of occupations. The definition of a physician in one 
country might be equivalent to that of a third-year medical student in 
another. 

When collecting new data for research the problems of cross-national 
studies are legion. It is now generally recognized, for example, that many 
of the sources of error are country specific. Once again, this suggests a 
sociology of science perspective for research methodology. A point made 
by Coleman (1969, p. 98) in his review of the methods of sociology: 


In such research, stories abound with the description of these 
country specific errors. In one study, it was said the key punch- 
ing errors reflected differences in national character: Germany 
showed a total absence of random errors in key punching; when- 
ever an error occurred it was a systematic error that appeared in 


all cards; in Italy the errors were scattered with apparent Latin 
abandon. 


A cross-national study of school achievement illustrates this problem; the 
report contains a note stating that the results given for Finland are in- 
correct because of poor communication (see Husén, 1967). 

The seriousness of the error depends upon the purposes for which 
the data were gathered. For example, the question of over or under 
estimates can be less crucial when rank ordering countries. It should be 
recognized, however, that where total populations are involved, and this 
is often the case in cross-national studies, tests of significance are largely 


irrelevant. In short, the statistic employed should be appropriate to the 
level of measurement and accuracy of the data. 


A major problem of international surveys is question wording as it 
relates to conceptual and operational equivalence. The procedure for 
translation of questions is now fairly standard with the original instru- 
ment first translated in the local language and then translated back into 
the original (Mitchell, 1968). Investigators in this area of research are 
fortunate to have a relatively wide array of quantitative data from which 
to choose their indicators, and this largely is due to the efforts of the 
United Nations. The more popular measures constructed by investi- 
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gators are: literacy rates; primary and secondary teachers per 1,000 popu- 
lation; enrollment ratios such as primary school as percentage of 5-14 
age group; secondary school as percentage of 15-19 age group; primary, 
secondary and post primary as a percentage of the total population. Two 
salient problems arise with enrollment ratios—categories in which data 
are reported can be country specific, and the quality and content of edu- 
cation is usually ignored. 


In the final analysis, the validity of a measure and its utility can 
only be evaluated in terms of the concept one is trying to measure. Many 
cross-national studies seem to be primarily concerned with correlating a 
large array of indicators without the benefit of hypotheses. One has the 
distinct impression that for many analyses, objectivity is to be achieved 
by extracting theory directly from data. However, there are some en- 
couraging signs of greater conceptual sophistication. 


Some researchers who viewed education as a process developed mea- 
sures of educational inputs and outputs. We have already referred to 
certain traditional input measures such as number of pupils and teachers. 
Output measures include achievement test scores and entrance examina- 
tion scores for admission to higher schooling. Quite recently new mea- 
sures have been suggested such as the pupil-hour measure (inputs) and 
the pass-years measure (outputs). The pupil-hours measure is attributed 
to Adams and Farrell (1966). Several criteria have been suggested for 
evaluating measures of educational output. For example, it is suggested 
that the indicators should reflect what is learned and what is taught; a 
homogeneous concept is sought, preferably one that is comparable within 
countries as well as internationally. Researchers want answers to the 
following questions about societies: “How many pupils of what types are 
selected for education? What behavioral capabilities are achieved, to what 
degree and by how many?" New measures of educational inputs and 
outputs are needed in the analysis of education and development. Some 
studies, for example those in manpower and educational planning, repre- 
sent what Coleman (1969) referred to as a new development for socio- 
logical methods. This new development is the marriage of survey research 
and demography through an exchange of methods, a trend facilitated by 
computer programs. Coleman (1969, p. 89) elaborates on the character- 
istics of this research: “With increasing frequency, such research is going 
to be carried out, research that combines the educational depth with 
the scope, representativeness and quantitative final measures that have 
characterized the best demographic research.” 

A specific example of the trend referred to above is a new use for 
scalogram analysis, This technique was originally developed by Guttman 
for attitude research with the individual as the unit of analysis, but it 
has recently been extended to measure structural properties of collectives 
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such as communities and societies. Guttman scales of educational com- 
plexity have been developed and tested on a number of societies. Ruth 
Young (1966, p. 101) cited some important characteristics of scaling when 
the data are social objects: 


The situation in Social Object Scaling, however, is clearly dif- 
ferent (ie., from attitudinal scaling). The items of analysis are 
not answers to carefully phrased questions but are instead societal 
traits and institutions. It is a commonplace to say that social in- 
stitutions are resultant of many interacting forces of many under- 
lying variables. Further, a given institution frequently performs 
diverse functions, Thus it is quite possible for educational plan- 
ning institutions to reflect the institutional differentiations of 
both the educational systems and the planning systems. 


This particular tool can provide comparative insights into national de- 
velopment and contribute to theories of social change. 

In summary, the comparative study of educational systems across 
a range of societies is a most vital area of contemporary sociological re- 
search. The potential contributions of such studies to the general knowl- 
edge of sociology as well as to the important implications of research for 
programs of change are great. Improvements in the range and quality of 
data derived from the skillful blending of survey and demographic tech- 
niques are likely results of wider use of the comparative approach. 


Sociology of Learning 


A large volume of American research on education concerns the 
problem of explaining educational aspirations and achievement. This 
type of research has typically related some aspect of the student’s en- 
vironment to some measure of his performance. The independent variable 
is usually some social condition, and the dependent variable represents 
individual attitudinal or behavioral variables. Research of this kind 
posits the originating question, “How are certain kinds of social behavior 
affected by varying social conditions?” Surveys on the influence of such 
characteristics focused on two major social units, family and school. By 
strict definitions research of this kind is social psychology. However, it 
belongs in this review because so much of sociology is precisely of this 
character and many interesting methodological problems arise from this 
mixing of conceptual levels, 


The Family as Independent Variable 


Sociologists have long been interested in the influence of the family 
as a socializing agency. Within the sociology of education, a student’s 
family of orientation is viewed as performing a status assignment function. 
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An individual's social class position is usually measured by the socio- 
economic status of his family. The higher the family on this factor (as 
measured by various combinations of parents' education and occupation) 
the higher the student's aspirations or achievement. In attempting to 
identify specific sources of influence on the student's educational and 
vocational aspirations explanatory variables such as family cohesion, 
presence of role models and social climate of the family have been ex- 
plored. Also, rival hypotheses concerning parental versus peer group in- 
fluences on aspirations are subsumed under sources of influence. 

Charters (1963) identified a wide variety of aspiration and achieve- 
ment measures known to be related to socio-economic status (SES). He 
reported (Charters, 1963, p. 740) that SES predicts: 


grades, achievement and intelligence test scores, retentions at 
grade level, course failures, truancy, suspensions from school, 
high school dropouts, plans for college attendance, and total 
amount of formal schooling. It also predicts academic honors 
and awards, elective school offices, extent of participation in 
extra-curricular activities and in social affairs of the school, to 
say nothing of a variety of indicators of success in the informal 
structure of student society. 


Methodologists have been quick to point out that prediction does not 
constitute explanation. Nor can one variable be viewed as a necessary 
and sufficient condition for a given social result. Consequently, a large 
number of intervening variables have been introduced to interpret the 
results. Boocock (1964) cited four of these intervening variables: values, 
child-rearing practices, family size, and relationship with teachers. Given 
the high degree of correlation among these factors and lacking a theoreti- 
cal perspective, one finds that conflicting hypotheses and post facto inter- 
pretations abound. Very often the sample size seriously inhibited the 
use of more than one or two control variables when the analysis was of 
the multivariate contingency table type. Even when statistical controls 
were used, the reduction in explained variance was often insufficient to 
prove conclusive. 

There are two recent methodological developments that portend to 
rescue this area of research from a state of directionless empiricism. 
They are the result of what Coleman (1969, p. 91) referred to as a new 
statistical sophistication among sociologists that has brought about “a 
convergence of statistical analysis based on continuous variables and that 
based on categorical data.” Coleman (1969, p. 91) succinctly described 
the gains associated with this development, namely that the researcher: 
“can examine simultaneously the partial relationships of a number of 
variables to the dependent variable, and thus is far less likely to obtain 
a fake picture of the true causal structure by failing to control simultane- 
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ously on a number of relevant variables." 'To illustrate, the sociologist 
can now look at the relationship between ordinal variables (e.g., social 
class) and nominal variables (e.g., drop-out plans) with simultaneous 
controls on other nominal or continuous factors. 

A second methodological breakthrough and one particularly applicable 
to research on education is the development of causal models through 
path analysis (Blalock, 1964; Duncan, 1966; Sewell, Haller and Portes, 
1969). 'Those who apply this (relatively new) technique to sociological 
data argue persuasively that path analysis established the basis for trans- 
forming sociological theory and research from qualitative to quantitative. 
It is of further interest to note that research on education provides both 
problem and data suitable for path analysis (Coleman, 1969). 


The School as Independent Variable 


Sociologists have displayed a range of conceptual interests in the effect 
of school on student behavior. Schools have been characterized by the 
ideology of their “leading crowds"; the social class composition of their 
students, their geographical locations—rural-urban; and numerous other 
dimensions displaying all three measurement properties: (analytical, struc- 
tural, global). A typical strategy involves using aggregated measures or 
analytical properties to type schools. The researcher classifies schools as 
lower or middle class by the status of their students and then makes the 
necessary logical comparisons, paying particular attention to lower class 
students in predominantly middle class schools and vice versa. There are 
two distinct problems associated with using the school as an independent 
variable, namely the self-selection problem and that of statistical control. 


Self-Selection Problem 


In non-experimental studies using the school as a unit, there is a 
methodological difficulty in distinguishing individual from contextual effects 
(Blau, 1960; Davis, Spaeth and Hudson, 1961). The crux of this problem 
was summarized by Wilson (1968, p. 83): “However, it remains true 
that the hypothesis of a contextual effect, where the relevant context is de- 
termined by aggregative characteristics of the members, is always vulner- 
able to the counter-hypothesis of self-selection.” That is, what appears 
to be a school effect might in reality reflect the fact that students attend- 
ing a particular type of school are different to begin with from those 
attending a second type. These differences might therefore be the true 
source of the apparent school effect. The nagging doubt raised by the 
phenomenon of self-selection is thus always present. Part of the problem 
rests with the fact that studies which use school level characteristics as 
independent variables are usually cross-sectional. 


In cross-sectional survey research in education, there are typically 
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two groups of students, one in a school which has a particular character- 
istic, one which does not. The students are compared on some perform- 
ance or aspiration measure. The difficulty arises because the two groups 
have not been randomly assigned to the schools they are attending. The 
researcher cannot therefore assume the groups were randomly equivalent 
on all dimensions related to performance before their school experience. 
One might argue, then, that the school factor is not the "real" reason 
for any difference in performance, but that students entering a school of 
a particular type differ initially from those in a second school. 


Sociologists have attempted to solve this problem in three ways, none 
of which is entirely satisfactory. One approach is to statistically partial 
out the effects of various background characteristics of students. This 
would help in clarifying whether the relationship between a structural 
property of the school and student performance was spurious. Variables 
such as the family factors cited earlier, including SES, educational values, 
family climate, are likely choices for covariates. Unfortunately, this 
array of general indicators does not exhaust the range of subtle reasons 
that individuals can employ in choosing one educational institution rather 
than another, About all one can say is that those particular variables 
which are validly and reliably measured and employed in the partialing 
out process have been controlled. Furthermore, this is true whether one 
uses partial correlations, multiple regression or analysis of covariance as 
statistical means of control. 

Another strategy is to compare the strength of the relationship in 
early grades with its strength in later grades. Thus, if there is a greater 
effect of a school factor for senior than freshmen students, the argument 
might be made that increased exposure to the school has improved per- 
formance, The argument can still be advanced that freshmen are not the 
same students as seniors. This fact remains despite attempts to limit 
comparisons to students similar in SES, IQ, ete. 

A final strategy involves substituting a longitudinal design for the 
original cross-sectional design. When combined with a panel study the 
problem of different individuals being compared is solved but the self- 
selection difficulty remains. The essential feature is that data are collected 
at two or more points in time on the same sample (Astin, 1968). The 
argument is that if one can compare the change in performance of the 
same individuals as exposure to the school increases, this change will re- 


flect a valid school effect. 


Two possible solutions to 
One is to come closer to the cl 
random assignment of students to schools, 
sible with total cooperation on the part of 
istrators. A less attractive alternative is to include q 


the self-selection problem come to mind. 
assical experimental design. This implies 
a procedure which is only pos- 
educators and school admin- 
uestions on question- 
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naires which explicitly aim at controlling the selection variable. Asking 
students whether they chose or were assigned to their school is an ex- 
ample. Comparing students in different institutions who were assigned 
io their school would eliminate the possibility that they were in that 
particular institution by virtue of self-selection. 


Problems of Statistical Control 


A second problem with using school characteristics as independent 
variables is that of statistical control. This is especially relevant when 
one is working on school level variables which are aggregated character- 
istics of individuals, for here the problem of sorting out individual versus 
school effects is most crucial. The failure to do so may well lead to spuri- 
ous results (Tannenbaum and Bachman, 1964). 

Variously termed “structural analyses,” “compositional analyses” and 
“contextual analyses,” the general strategy is to view the individual in 
a social context derived by combining or aggregating particular character- 
istics of his fellow students into a school level measure. A prime example 

) is social class or SES composition. The independent variable could be 
the proportion of “middle class” students in a school. This variable is 
then related to the individual’s aspirations or performance, controlling 
for the individual’s own social class background. Comparisons typically 
carried out are: (1) lower-class students in predominantly lower-class 
schools versus lower class students in predominantly middle-class schools 
and (2) middle-class students in predominantly lower-class schools versus 
middle-class students in predominantly middle-class schools. 

The investigators of the majority of studies in this area report that 
middle and lower class students perform better in middle-class institutions 
(Boyle, 1966; Michael, 1961; Wilson, 1959). The specific nature of the 
causal process involved is said to be a kind of diffusion of achievement 
values that results from social interaction with individuals holding such 
values. That is, since middle-class students are known to possess strong 
pro-achievement attitudes, a student in a school composed mainly of 
middle-class students is more likely to adopt or continue holding such 
values than is his counterpart in a lower-class institution. This process 
was documented by Campbell and Alexander (1965), who found that 
the relationship between social class composition and college plans dis- 
appears when the social class of the student’s close friends is partialed 
out. The causal chain is as follows: 


High middle class school > *Individual’s 
friends more likely to be middle class > 
Greater contact with middle class values > 
Higher college aspirations. 


* Arrow denotes a causal relationship in the direction indicated. 
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Recently, however, these findings have come under attack, notably in 
the work of McDill et al. (1966). In these studies, no effect of SES com- 
position was shown when the investigators controlled for individual SES 
and some measure of IQ. These investigators concluded that the school 
level effect found by Wilson (1959) and others reflects only an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to control factors such as family SES and ability. 

The conclusion appears reasonable except that contradictory evidence 
is found in Sewell and Armer’s data. Although the authors eliminated 
the overall effect of SES composition by means of a multiple regression 
analysis, the effect persisted within certain subgroups in their sample. The 
latter point received relatively little attention since the authors were pri- 
marily interested in the main rather than the interaction effects. The point 
is, however, that it is precisely the interaction effects which are salient in 
most recent research on school effects. The significant but controversial 
Coleman (1966) report on equality of educational opportunity is an ex- 
ample. The main finding shows that among Negro high school students, 
80 per cent of the variance in verbal ability is accounted for by family 
background characteristics, with a corresponding figure of 90 per cent 
for whites. Within the residual category, school level factors (primarily 
the composition of the students’ background and aspirations) accounted for 
a greater proportion of the variance among blacks than for the white sub- 
populations. Similarly, Coleman’s study showed that school factors had 
their greatest effect on those students whose potential occupational and 
educational success were lowest. 

Similar results were reported in a recent study of Canadian high- 
school students. School level variables had a consistent and pronounced 
influence on low rather than high IQ students (Richer, 1968). It appears 
that students less favorably endowed with those social attributes known 
to be associated with achievement are somewhat more sensitive to environ- 
mental factors. School factors may thus serve a substituting kind of func- 
tion, taking up the slack for those individuals not already highly motivated. 

` The point to be made then is that researchers in education have 
tended to deemphasize interaction effect while concentrating on over-all 
summary effect measures. More detailed, careful investigations of what’s 
going on in various subgroups are needed to answer the question: “Whom 
does the school affect?” The answer would be fruitful in developing a 


general theory of school level effects. 
Summary 


We have attempted to evaluate the major methodological approaches 
which typified sociological research in education. Concentrating on several 
topical research areas, certain problems that arise from the methods cur- 
rently employed by investigators were discussed: 
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|. There was a proliferation of case studies of individual educational 
organizations as opposed to systematic comparative studies of educational 
organizations. This emphasis has impeded the development of causal hy- 
potheses about variation in organizational structure and delayed inter- 
organizational analyses. 

2. There often appeared to be a relationship between a given substantive 
area and the method chosen for its study. Studies of schools as social or- 
ganizations were often case studies in which observational methods were 
used. Rose (1967) expressed some concern with this point in his discussion 
of "tautological" proof and its cure. A combination of methods would 
serve as a more valid test of hypotheses and ensure, to use Rose's (1967, 
p. 213) terminology, that the method does not “logically produce a find- 
ing which confirms the hypothesis." 


3. There were few studies either intra- or inter-societal, on the relation- 
ship between educational institutions and other societal institutions, as 
recent reviews of the literature revealed. The interplay between school 
and church, school and economy, school and family, and school and state, 
especially as these vary among societies, received considerably less than 
adequate attention. Problems of measurement—reliability and validity— 
are possible impediments to successful cross-national research. 


4. There was a dearth of systematic causal analyses of individual attitudes 
and behavior. For example, there is little knowledge about the nature of 
social class effects on educational plans. Developments such as the con- 
vergence of categorical and continuous data and the application of path 
analysis are promising innovations for sociological analysis. 


5. Several problems, as yet unresolved, accrued from researchers using 
the school as an independent variable. Self-selection and statistical control 
problems are most crucial here. Also, the tendency to deemphasize inter- 


action effects of school level variables is a detriment to theoretical develop- 
ment. 


This brief list is in no way exhaustive; it reflects the authors’ per- 
ceptions of the current state of sociological methodology. The sociology of 
education continues to provide opportunities for investigators to refine 
methods in sociological analyses essential for testing theories that can con- 
tribute to the solution of practical problems facing educational systems. 
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9: EDUCATION’S CHALLENGE TO PSYCHOLOGY: 
THE PREDICTION OF BEHAVIOR FROM 
PERSON-ENVIRONMENT INTERACTIONS 


JAMES V. MITCHELL, JR. 
University of Rochester 


Past reviews of research methodology in the Review of Educational 
Research have exhibited some definite trends over time. In her review of 
trends in research methodology for the special RER issue entitled “Twenty- 
Five Years of Educational Research,” Walker (1956, p. 326) described 
how successive issues on research methodology tended to place more and 
more emphasis on the “. . . variety, complexity, and importance of statis- 
tical methods for analyzing data gathered by various technics.” It is 
interesting to conjecture about how the present issue on research method- 
ology will be evaluated some years hence against the background of these 
past trends and the undoubtedly accelerated trends of the future. This 
issue departs appreciably from the usual format and requires the author 
to examine how research pertinent to education is being conducted in 
his substantive field and to provide a critical analysis and evaluation of 
a few selected areas of current research endeavor from the point of view of 
relevance, generalizability, potential, and limitations. The task is one that 
stimulates a desire to take stock of current conditions and needs in the 
field and to speculate about desirable directions for the future. 

The contemporary social and political context certainly encourages 
such stock-taking. The challenge that speaks (and sometimes shrieks) 
of “relevance” can be rejected, ignored, controverted, rationalized, or re- 
defined in less objectionable terms, but it still exists and must be con- 
tended with in one way or another. And any socially conscious research 


worker is certain to have periods of heightened concern and remorse when 


he considers the enormity of those contemporary social issues in relation 
g to bear 


to the utility of the armamentarium that psychology can bring 
upon them. What we need to know about the specific determinants of 
cognitive deficit in the disadvantaged is staggering, and the educational 
methods of greatest benefit to its amelioration are still a matter of con- 
jecture and opinion. The turmoil on America's campuses Is now v 
explained ex post facto and with vigor by the armchair theorists, but suc 

activity does not hide the psychologists” very evident inability to predict 
the psychosocial determinants of these even 
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The relevance of the challenge of relevance must itself be evaluated care- 
fully in terms of the present level of development of psychology and the 
nature of the contribution that can be envisaged, hopefully, for the present 
or some future time. Such issues will not be debated here. But the political 
issue of relevance can serve some useful scientific purpose if it serves to 
remind researchers that scientific or theoretical relevance does not exist 
unless their work leads to the explanation and prediction of the events 
with which they are concerned. What is painfully apparent about recent 
campus unrest is that psychology neither predicted it in the past nor fully 
understands it in the present. About the best that psychologists can do 
is to engage in concurrent studies and take note of the fact, for example, 
that student leaders of the protest movement are above average in scholas- 
ic aptitude and parental affluence. Such contributions are less than help- 
ful. The latest in trait inventories or other presumed sources of information 
about intrapsychic states adds precious little to that understanding and 
little is expected of them; typically the devotees of the field and their 
leaders either engage in the aforementioned ad hoc theorizing, choose a 
safer subject to work with, or join with others in a frankly political stance. 
The net result is neither substantive nor useful. 

What these contemporary events seem to suggest most forcefully is 
that the determinants of behavior need to be sought more often in the 
characteristics of the environmental context and the interaction of these 
characteristics with individual traits and abilities, and that a search for 
individual characteristics in vacuo can lead only to partial understanding 
or no understanding at all. The processes used by the individual to “come 
to terms with the environment," as Goldstein (1939) wrote, are processes 
that have much to say about that individual's values, traits, and charac- 
teristic modes of functioning. Faced with the almost cataclysmic impact of 
contemporary social and political events, it should not be difficult to 
accept the importance of this interaction for an understanding of human 
behavior. At least part of the lesson to be learned from these events, it 
would seem, is that social forces and environmental contexts may in cer- 
tain instances be prepotent over individual traits or may in any event 
have such immense implications and impact that they cannot be ignored 
without penalty in any analysis of individual behavior. 

We are not without warning in this respect. Sullivan (1953, 1956), 
Lewin (1935, 1936), Fromm (1941, 1955), Murray (1938), Murray and 
Kluckholm (1953), and Getzels and Thelen (1960) have all presented 
theoretical points of view that emphasized the importance of environmental 
and social determinants and their interactions with individual needs and 
characteristics. Gage (1963) reviewed paradigms for research on teaching, 
several of which incorporate Concepts related to this kind of interaction. 
Would that research methodology could only implement all of them 
properly! Inkeles (1963) proposed that social action responses can be 
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conceived fruitfully as the resultant of social conditions and personality 
needs and their interactions; he also provided some useful suggestions for 
the articulation of methods and findings from sociology and psychology. 
The assessment procedures of Stern, Stein, and Bloom (1956) emphasized 
the importance of analyzing role requirements in terms of the requisite 
needs or personality characteristics of the individual most likely to per- 
form in those roles. Pervin (1968) reviewed research relating to “Per- 
formance and Satisfaction as a Function of Individual-Environment Fit.” 
But in spite of such evidence, the current situation is much the same as 
it was in 1955 when Julian Rotter (1955, p. 247) made the following 
statement: 


In the half century or more that psychologists have been inter- 
ested in predicting the behavior of human beings in complex 
social situations they have persistently avoided the incontrover- 
tible importance of the specific situation on behavior. They have 
assumed that if they could only produce a somewhat better 
schema for attempting to describe an individual's personality 
from a purely internal point of view they could somehow or 
other overcome this failure to predict. So they have gone from 
faculties and instincts and sentiments to traits, drives, needs, and 
the interaction of these within the individual, producing schema 
for personality organization and classification of internal states, 
but ignoring an analysis of the psychological situations in which 
human beings behave. 


Rotter reported in the same article (p. 246) that after he had con- 
ducted an exhaustive search of the literature for systematic schema to be 
used in predicting behavior from specific situations, he became convinced 
that “. . . psychological climate is like weather; everyone talks about it 
but no one does anything about it.” 

It may be high time to do something about it. If psychology can 
not be more effective in contributing to the understanding and solution 
of the major educational and social problems of the day, it may be so 
subject to certain distortions and perversions of its fundamental intent 
that it loses any claim to objectivity as a science. Maslow’s (1969) 
description of a particular brand of “third-force” psychology as “intro- 
spective biology” may have appeal for some but may constitute something 
less than a “peak experience” for others. As it becomes less certain that 
psychological schema interpret or predict anything, there is an increasing 
tendency to develop assumptive structures that create their own realities 
rather than attempt to define, explain, and predict the seemingly intrac- 
table reality that confronts us in everyday life. Some become increasingly 
philosophical and singleminded in their orientation and tend to stray from 
the monumental but essential empirical tasks that lie before them. A la 
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Kelly (1955), their psychological processes become channelized by the 
ways in which they anticipate events, and the channels grow deeper and 
deeper. 

If the person-environment interaction is critical for understanding 
and predicting human behavior, it is equally apparent that this inter- 
action can only be defined effectively in multivariate terms. We are multi- 
trait individuals responding to multi-characteristic environments, and the 
total pattern of these interactions determines the direction of our behavior. 
If this is accepted as fundamental, the research methodology appropriate 
to such a conception becomes a major issue. The work of Campbell and 
Stanley (1963) on “Experimental and Quasi-Experimental Designs in Re- 
search on Teaching" has become a classic, and most deservedly so, but 
a strong insistence on variable-manipulating studies may not always be 
compatible with either a person-environment model or the multivariate 
approach it seems to necessitate. Cronbach (1957) pointed out some of 
the issues here in his discussion of differing approaches of the “experimen- 
tal" and “correlational” psychologist and saw hope for a productive rap- 
prochement in the future. Whether psychology has come any closer to that 
rapprochement in the twelve years since the publication of Cronbach's 
manuscript is an issue worthy of conjecture. 

It would seem that a pertinent set of criteria for a research method- 
ology in psychology that would have greater potential for advancing the 
field and contributing more efficiently in the long run to the solution of 
our critical educational and social problems would include the following: 


1. Conceptualization of research problems, as often as feasible, within 
the framework of person-environment interactional systems; 

2. Conceptualization of research problems in multivariate terms that 
accurately reflect the complexity of both personological and en- 
vironmental domains; 

3. Provision of appropriate techniques for measuring critical environ- 
mental and situational variables that are at least as reliable, valid, 
and precise as those techniques we now employ for measuring 
personological variables (Cronbach, 1957, p. 677); 

4. Provision of methods for defining and assessing person-environ- 
ment relationships that are theoretically, logically, and operation- 
ally defensible; 

5. Application of multivariate statistical methods appropriate for an- 
alyzing the data derived from such a research setting. 


The remainder of this paper is devoted to the review of a few selected 
research efforts that involve person-environment interaction of some kind 
and which may be analyzed and evaluated in terms of the criteria above. 
The careful consideration of this research in relation to these criteria can 
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further sharpen our perception of needed directions for future research 
and the benefits and problems that will probably be encountered if 
psychologists move in the directions prescribed. Since psychology is such 
a broad field, even in its application to education, this review requires 
extreme selectivity and focus. A unifying theme is required. The unifying 
theme of this review is that if educational psychology hopes to improve 
its predictive efficacy and utility, it must now make a strong effort to 
develop scientifically sound methodological approaches adequate to the 
task of making accurate predictions of individual behavior from the con- 
text of empirically assessed individual-environment interactions. The re- 
search areas reviewed are those that, in the authors judgment, are 
interesting and illustrative examples of systematic methodological ap- 
proaches employed in selected current research efforts involving some 
kind of person-environment interactional framework. Because of the very 
nature of this assignment these examples are far from exhaustive and do 
not include many investigations involving naturalistic and relatively sub- 
jective observational settings and many others that are of an ad hoc nature 
and less classifiable in terms of methodological approach. The assignment 
demands selectivity and precludes representativeness, and it is important 
that the reader keep this in mind throughout the review. 

It is also true that substantively the examples provided may not 
always be directly related to the contemporary social issues referred to 
earlier, since changes or improvements in research technique are not 
always made in the areas of most crucial social need. But methodologically 
they constitute some of the best available examples of a generalizable re- 
search. orientation, always involving person-environment interactions but 
with many methodological variants, that should be fully explored to de- 
termine its potential for improving the predictive efficacy of our behav- 
ioral science and contributing ultimately and efficiently, it is hoped, to 
the understanding of the human being in situ and his social ills. It this 
orientation is critical to the progress of psychology as a science, particularly 
in its application to education and society, the solution of any method- 
ological problems that may be associated with it is a necessary condition 
of that progress. In the reviews that follow various research efforts repre- 
senting that general research orientation are considered along with the 


methodological issues associated with each. Selective reviews are provided 
of three current but distinctively different areas of research involving some 
kind of person-environment interactional framework: aptitude-method in- 
teractions, verbal interaction analysis, and person-environment interaction 


on the college campus. 
Aptitude-Method Interactions 


Any consideration of research related to person-environment inter- 
actions must acknowledge that what the researcher has chosen to isolate 
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as "environment" is essentially arbitrary and is dictated by his personal 
interests, the nature and the hypotheses of his study, the necessity for 
organization and focus, and his awareness that presently available re- 
search techniques place some practical quantitative restrictions on his 
domain of operation. For several years Cronbach has been interested in 
the possible interaction of individual aptitudes with that particular class 
of environmental variables defined as instructional methods or treat- 
ments. In an early statement Cronbach (1957, p. 680) placed himself 
firmly in the interactionist camp by asserting that: 


Applied psychologists should deal with treatments and persons 
simultaneously. Treatments are characterized by many dimen- 
sions; so are persons. The two sets of dimensions together deter- 
mine a payoff surface. For any practical problem, there is some 
best group of treatments to use and some best allocation of per- 
sons to treatments. We can expect some attributes of persons to 
have strong interactions with treatment variables. These attri- 
butes have far greater practical importance than the attributes 
which have little or no interaction. 


In a later paper Cronbach (1967) called for research which would 
help establish which kinds of instructional methods have most achieve- 
ment payoff for which kinds of pupils. His call was'for a uniquely dif- 
ferent kind of research on instruction, an approach which would forgo the 
assumedly fruitless search for the one best instructional method and would 
seek instead the most effective methods for different kinds and levels of ap- 
titudes. This research would furnish the theoretical and empirical founda- 
tion for the systematic adaptation of methods to pupil differences, and 
Cronbach suggested the direction that this effort should take: 


To systematize the process of adaptation, and hence reduce error, 
calls for a theory whose propositions would state the conditions of 
instruction best for pupils of certain types, both conditions and 
types being described in terms of fairly broad dimensions (cf. 
Jensen, 1962). I doubt that we can develop a separate rationale 
for each area and level of curriculum, but I have hopes for the 
more general theory applicable at many levels and in many areas. 
Such a theory deals with aptitude-treatment interactions (Cron- 
bach, 1967, p. 30). 


Cronbach cited little research evidence relevant to this point of view 
simply because there is little useful evidence of this type available. His 
plea was for more researchers to acknowledge the complexity and accept 
the challenge of research in this area. He also cautioned about the pos- 
sibility that teachers might over-differentiate on the basis of differential 
information (ie, place greater weight on pupil differences and conse- 
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quently provide a greater variety of instructional methods than would be 
justified to achieve maximum achievement within the classroom group). 
Although at first glance this seems unlikely, Cronbach (1955, pp. 182- 
183) cited some related evidence that counselors were guilty of a similar 
kind of overdifferentiation when asked to predict student grade average 
from data provided them. In this case the counselors placed more weight 
on the predictors than was justified and made some extreme predictions. 
But in spite of such pitfalls it is clear that Cronbach sees the advantages 
of research on aptitude-treatment interactions far outweighing the risks 
involved. 

Research is always a gamble, and it is difficult to predict the payoff 
from such an approach. In commenting on Cronbach’s paper, Carroll 
(1967) agreed that the study of instructional methods and individual 
differences would be psychologically interesting but might be extremely 
difficult and frustrating as well; he suggested that “reality testing” in this 
area might be painful. He pointed out that research might not be able 
to produce a sufficiently solid set of conclusions to justify being adopted 
in educational practice, or that the cost of differentiating instruction in 
accordance with research findings might be too high in relation to the 
increase in efficiency obtained. 

Bracht and Glass (1968) issued some additional caveats. In a paper 
focusing on problems of external validity in experimentation, Bracht and 
Glass listed the interaction of personological and treatment effects as one 
of the “threats” to the external validity of experiments. Their orientation 
here serves to recall Cronbach’s earlier assertion that the experimentally 
oriented psychologist tends to see individual differences as an annoyance 
rather than a challenge; since his goal is to control behavior, such varia- 
tions within treatments are proof that he has not succeeded (Cronbach, 
1957, p. 674). One can also see a parallel with Spearman’s (1927) dis- 


position to regard the residuals from the tetrad difference equation as 


"disturbers" in the context of research on the general intellective factor. 


3 : TU 
Cronbach was right; what is one man's «disturber" is another man's “peak 
experience.” In any event, 


Bracht and Glass did make some very useful 
points about aptitude-method interactions that are relevant to the present 
discussion. They asserted that what little evidence there is for person- 
ological variable by treatment interactions is, in their judgment, not very 
convincing. They also presented some important considerations related to 
whether evidence of significant interactions justifies differential treatment 
of persons. They pointed out that a si 


gnificant interaction does not neces- 
sarily imply the crossing of regression lines, and that a significant inter- 
action and the crossing of regression 


lines do not necessarily justify 
differential treatment of subjects differing on the personological variable. 


They discussed the distinction between ordinal and disordinal interactions 
tial statistical methods to determine 


and indicated the need for inferen 
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whether the crossing of sample regression lines in the latter case is suf- 
ficiently great to suggest disordinal interactions in the population para- 
meters that would justify differential treatments. 

Clearly, there is a challenging and rocky road ahead and no assurance 
that the destination will be reached or that the yield will justify the 
effort. But at this stage in the development of educational psychology it 
is important that the effort be made, and the likelihood of payoff would 
probably be greater if it were made within the context of a large-scale 
research program of the type that could only be promoted by a research 
and development center or similar organization. If legitimate and psycho- 
logically significant aptitude-method interactions were discovered, they 
could have considerable influence on our educational planning, especially 
for the disadvantaged. The possible social significance of such findings 
has been underscored by Jensen (1968, p. 23): 


Perhaps our greatest hope of achieving equality of educational 
opportunity lies in the possibility of finding significant patterns 
of individual differences in the development of abilities and in 
taking advantage of these differences to create the optimal In- 
struction pupil interaction. We have seen evidence that this can 
happen in the learning laboratory (Jensen, 1967). If it is a false 
hope for school learning, we can find this out by making a serious 
attempt. (Italics mine) 


One useful distinction that could be made about ability patterns, 
according to Jensen (1969, p. 110), is that contrasting "associative" and 
"conceptual" abilities. He cited evidence of their disproportionate repre- 
sentation in different socioeconomic groups and their different develop- 
mental characteristics within such groups. The implications he drew for 
instructional practices are clear—as is the potential of such implications 
for engendering political irascibility. 

In the face of the possible political overtones that may accompany 
findings on aptitude-method interactions, the challenge to research meth- 
odology assumes an added dimension. There must be a very high degree 
of confirmation for such interactions before there can be any thought 
of their implementation in instructional practices. Bracht and Glass (1968) 
contend that the likelihood of such confirmation for the more molar vari- 
ables (like “associative” and “conceptual” abilities) is much less than 
when both variables and treatments are more narrowly defined. Herein 
lies another possible dilemma for interaction research. In the statement 
by Cronbach quoted earlier in this chapter, Cronbach stressed the prob- 
able difficulty of developing a separate theoretical rationale for each area 
and level of curriculum and suggested instead the specification of a theo- 
retical rationale involving broadly defined instructional treatments and 
pupil types as the best approach to studying aptitude-treatment inter- 
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actions. Yet these are the very kinds of variables least likely to reveal the 
interactions sought, according to Bracht and Glass. According to these 
authors (Bracht and Glass, 1968, p. 452), any search for such interactions 
“with treatments as necessarily complex as instructional curricula,” for 
example, “may be fruitless.” Evidence for this assertion is presented in a 
recent dissertation by Bracht (1969). 

It seems also that the interactions sought are sometimes accorded a 
kind of timelessness they do not deserve. A given interaction may be more 
time-bound to a particular level of development than is commonly recog- 
nized. Many interactions may be in fact three-way interactions, with the 
temporal dimension as the third factor. Upon reaching a certain level of 
development, certain interactions may emerge and others disappear. 
Piaget’s concepts relative to adaptation would seem to be relevant here. 
According to Piaget (1952), adaptation to any cognitive task involves 
two processes: assimilation and accommodation. Assimilation involves the 
structuring or restructuring of an object to make it congruent with the 
cognitive structure of the organism. Accommodation is the reciprocal 
process involving changes in the cognitive structure to facilitate the as- 
similation of the object (learning, cognitive task) in question. Thus, every 
cognitive adaptation involves some change in the cognitive structure of 
the organism. It is conceivable that a particular history of accommodative 
acts and the presence or absence of particular aptitude-method inter- 
actions are closely interrelated, and that the emergence and disappearance 
of these interactions in relation to these accommodative processes is more 
rapid than might initially be thought. 

This mixing of qualitatively different streams of theoretical thought 
may seem as bad in its effects as the mixed metaphor, but it does serve to 
alert researchers to the possible importance of considering the develop- 
mental dimension in studies of aptitude-method interactions. Indeed, some 
interactions may prove to be so ephemeral in a developmental sense that 
they might not be worth studying. And these may also involve the very 
same "narrowly defined" variables that Bracht and Glass felt were most 
likely to reveal the interactions that are sought. In any event, it would 


seem that the developmental factor should be very carefully considered 


in any research methodology adopted for the study of aptitude-method 


interactions. 

Finally, research on aptitude-method interactions can not be con- 
ducted as if the behavioral payoff were only singular. There are many 
different kinds of learning, all with their own performance criteria, and 
there is no assurance that aptitude-method interactions appearing with 
the application of one criterion or set of criteria would appear with 
another, or that interactions would be characteristically the same if they 
lihood of dissimilar findings with respect 


did appear. Furthermore, the like a 
to interactions probably increases with the extension of performance or 
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behavioral criteria beyond those encompassed by the behaviors usually 
labeled as learning. Interactions that might be used to maximize learning 
payoffs, for example, may be quite different from those that might be used 
to maximize student satisfaction, or motivation for additional study, or 
the drawing of implications for one's personal behavior. In effect such 
studies involve not two-way interactions but at least three-way inter- 
actions, viz., aptitude-method-performance criteria interactions, and this 
makes the task enormously more complicated. 

As an example of a research endeavor that focuses on one type of 
person-environment interaction, research on aptitude-method interactions 
is obviously not without its problems. In terms of the five criteria that 
were earlier specified it seems to meet only the first and fourth criteria 
with any degree of certainty: it provides a most seminal conceptualization 
of the possible importance and effects of these kinds of interactions, and 
it usually casts its research problems in terms of person-environment re- 
lationships that are logically, theoretically, and empiricall sound. The 
other three criteria are not met nearly as well, probably because of the 
relative infancy of research effort in this area. Conceptualization in multi- 
variate terms is not as likely until the results of simpler investigations are 
in and evidence begins to accumulate that the approach is fruitful. Tech- 
niques for measuring the critical environmental (method or treatment) 
variables are at present often global and imprecise, especially when deal- 
ing with the broad and complex categories of instructional method. Until 
further advances in these areas are made, the fifth criterion (application 
of appropriate multivariate statistical methods) is not entirely relevant to 
the present state of the art. Much remains to be done. Whether it proves 
to be worth the effort can only be ascertained after the effort has been 
made and the data are in, but the effort must certainly be made. Pioneer- 
ing efforts in this direction have already been made by Bracht (1969), 
Di Vesta (1969), and Cronbach and Snow (1969). Results of the Di 
Vesta project have not yet been reported. Bracht’s research yielded a sec- 
ond-order ordinal interaction suggesting differential effects of “verbal” 
and “spatial” methods of teaching the addition of positive and negative 
numbers to pupils of different performance levels on verbal and spatial 
ability tests. The Cronbach and Snow report (1969) indicated that few 
or no aptitude-treatment interaction effects have been solidly demon- 
strated, either in their research or the research of others, but advocated 
further commitment to what is admittedly high-risk research and offered 
helpful counsel about the direction that this research should take. These 
are all useful resources to anyone planning a research study in this area. 


Verbal Interaction Analysis 


Current examples of research on person-environment interactions 
come from research settings that are quite different from one another in 
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terms of conception, development, and results. Another class of environ- 
mental variables that has excited some interest is that broadly referred 
to as the social climate of the classroom. Withall and Lewis (1963) and 
Medley and Mitzel (1963, p. 263) provided comprehensive reviews of re- 
search on social interaction in the classroom and classroom climate. More 
recently Meux (1967) discussed studies of learning in the school setting 
and recent developments in classroom observation systems. It is not ap- 
propriate, either in terms of space limitations or present objectives, to 
present such a review here. There is, however, one current example of 
research in this area that has stimulated much interest and attention not 
only because of its implications for research but also because of its wide- 
spread and often indiscriminate extension to teacher education programs. 
This is the system of verbal “Interaction Analysis” espoused by Flanders 
et al., and it is to this kind of analysis that we direct our attention in 
the present section (see Amidon and Hough, 1967). 

The type of interaction analysis proposed by Flanders can be char- 
acterized as content-free and also method-free, depending on the inclusive- 
ness of one’s concept of method. In any event, it emphasizes quite a 
different set of variables than Cronbach apparently had in mind when he 
referred to instructional method. Flanders developed a system of observ- 
ing and recording classroom behavior in terms of the verbal interactions 
of the teacher with students. The observer makes judgments about com- 
munication behavior every three seconds and classifies that behavior into 
one of ten categories: (1) accepts feelings, (2) praises or encourages, (3) 
accepts or uses ideas of student, (4) asks questions, (5) lectures, (6) gives 
directions, (7) criticizes or justifies authority—all of which are classified 
as “teacher talk,” and (8) student talk-response, (9) student talk-initia- 
tion, and (10) silence or confusion (Amidon and Flanders, 1963). The 
numbers corresponding to each three-second segment are recorded in 
sequence and subsequently entered into a data matrix. The data matrix 
is a 10 by 10 table corresponding to the observational categories; each 
observational judgment is recorded by number in the appropriate column 
and in the row corresponding to the category number of the observational 
judgment immediately preceding it in time. This ingenious E 
system permits the analysis of the antecedents of verbal acts and possible 
cause-effect relationships. Because of this feature and the division of cate- 
gories into “teacher-talk” and “student-talk,” it is possible from matrix 
data to analyze segments of behavior that are truly interactional in eer 
The interaction is predominantly of a teacher-group nature; the Lucium 
for studying teacher-individual student interactions 1s limited without 
further elaboration and revision of the technique. ; JENA 

Several methods for analyzing the data matrix are possible. Ys initia 
step is to compute the total percentage of teacher talk, din bic 
age of student talk, and the percentage of each of these that is devote 
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to each of the singular categories of behavior. Two important scores are 
the ID and revised ID ratios. The ID ratio is the ratio of indirect to 
direct teacher statements and is defined by the total number of tallies 
lor categories 1, 2, 3, and 4 divided by the total number of tallies for 
categories 5, 6, and 7. The revised ID ratio (id) was devised to represent 
an indirect-direct ratio that omitted considerations of subject matter 
presentation and reflected the kind of emphasis given to motivation and 
control in the classroom; it is defined as the total number of tallies for cate- 
gories 1, 2, and 3 divided by the total number of tallies for categories 6 and 
7. The emphasis given to these ID ratios reflects Flanders’s judgment, with 
considerable empirical support, that the teacher’s verbal behavior is the 
principal determinant of the classroom environment. In addition to these 
ID ratios, certain sections of the data matrix are also singled out for 
specialized kinds of analysis. 

Interaction analysis is a striking example of a technique that may be 
ruined by its own success. It is a most ingenious technique with some very 
commendable features, and its more enthusiastic devotees do not hesitate to 
describe it as a “breakthrough” that will be a bonanza for teacher education 
(Campbell and Baines, 1969). The present author does not want to 
diminish in any way the contribution that interaction analysis has made 
and will continue to make; he is well aware that it is much easier to criticize 
than to create. The technique is a most fruitful step in the right direction, 
and whatever is said in the following paragraphs should be interpreted in 
the light of this recognition of its over-all contribution. 

As a research methodology, however, there are some aspects of inter- 
action analysis that suggest the need for further reflective thinking and 
additional research instead of a head-on attempt to convert the heathen. 
Concerns develop initially when one examines the “ground rules” that 
are given to those who intend to use interaction analysis for observing 
and recording classroom behavior. Rule 2, for example, states that: 


If the primary tone of the teacher’s behavior has been consistently 
direct or consistently indirect, do not shift into the opposite classi- 
fication unless a clear indication of shift is given by the teacher 
(Amidon and Flanders, 1963, p. 21). 


In expanding upon this point it is indicated that the observer is 
reacting to the general tone of the teacher’s influence, either direct or 
indirect, and does not use the opposing categories unless it is clear that 
the teacher has shifted from his more general pattern. The rule is also 
called the “rule of the biased unbiased observer,” suggesting again that the 
initial bias of the observer, based upon the aforementioned general tone of 
the teacher’s influence, should not be altered unless there is good reason 
to do so. Confronted with such a rule, one cannot help wondering what 
this might mean for independence of observations and the possible develop- 
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ment of halo effect—either positive or negative. Are observers making 
independent observations or developing biases about the directness or in- 
directness of a given teacher's behavior? And if such biases are developed, 
what is to prevent them from emerging as a result of the interplay of 
certain unconscious criteria in the observers mind with the supposedly 
focal “direct” and “indirect” criteria? This ground rule seems to call into 
question the objectivity of the entire observational process and to suggest 
that the ten variables being rated may sometimes be post hoc derivations 
from generalized biases which may or may not stem from the constructs 
of "direct" or "indirect" teaching. 

Rule 3 of the series of ground rules also has some interesting impli- 
cations: 


The observer must not be overly concerned with his own biases 
or with the teachers intent. Rather he must ask himself the 
question, “What does this behavior mean to the pupils as far as 
restriction or expansion of their freedom is concerned?" (Amidon 
and Flanders, 1963, p. 22.) 


The last sentence prescribes a focus for the observer, but it might 
well be asked how fruitful such a focus is or whether it captures even a 
small part of the complexity of classroom interaction. Are we not now 
past the stage when we can be content with simplistic molar variables of 
the democratic-undemocratic and good guy-bad guy variety? The direct- 
indirect and expanding-restrictive constructs are at about the same level 
of conceptualization as dominative-integrative (Anderson and Brewer, 
1945; Anderson, Brewer and Reed, 1946), teacher-centered vs. learner- 
centered (Withall, 1949), and hostile-supportive (Medley and Mitzel, 
1958) constructs that have been used in previous studies, Although reeking 
with value judgments, these constructs have been useful in the past to 
stimulate thinking about classroom interaction and assessment and to get 
started on a difficult research endeavor, but continued pursuit of research 
at this level of conceptualization is not likely to result in much progress in 
understanding and predicting classroom interaction patterns and their 
correlates, Both observation and the complexity and confusion of research 
results on teacher effectiveness seem to suggest that there are many 
different patterns of variables that can be associated with effective teaching 
and with ineffective teaching; these are not likely to be easily subsumed 
under categories like "direct? and indirect" teaching without some 
damage to the data and the reality that the data reflect. Research iita 
must be conceptually and statistically multivariate to a far greater 2 
than they are now, and with far greater sensitivity to the nuances o 
teaching style and pattern than they are now, before much further progress 
can be expected. 


The foregoing comments also lead to other considerations. With molar 
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variables and research methods of the type described, there is more like- 
lihood of interpretive error and the neglect of alternative cause-effect 
explanations. It is contended by Flanders (1964), for example, that indirect 
teaching is responsible for more positive pupil attitudes, with very clear and 
specific indications that the former is seen as cause and the latter as effect. 
Might not the cause-effect relationship be quite different from this? Might 
it not be that poor teaching, of whatever variety or cause, creates student 
dissatisfaction and misbehavior, and that a teacher perceiving this will 
become defensive and resort more frequently to lecture, giving directions, 
criticizing, or justifying authority—all of which are “direct” variables in 
interaction nosology? Rather than direct teacher influence causing negative 
pupil attitudes and behavior, negative pupil attitudes from poor teaching 
of any kind would be seen as causing direct (defensive) teacher behavior. 
There is some evidence suggestive of this alternative explanation. In one 
study, for example, it was found that direct teachers *. . . had more disci- 
pline problems and found it necessary to interrupt giving directions in order 
to criticize students three times more often than did the most indirect.” 
(Flanders, 1964, p. 210). Is such a strong effect more likely as a product 
of merely “direct” teacher behavior or as a concomitant of markedly 
deteriorated pupil behavior attributable to many kinds of grossly in- 
effective teaching practices? It is also interesting that in another study 
dependent-prone students learned more geometry from indirect than 
direct teachers, although theory might have predicted otherwise (Amidon 
and Flanders, 1961). This finding becomes more explicable in terms of the 
alternative rationale suggested above. If the direct teacher category merely 
includes many varieties of ineffective teachers teaching defensively (i.e. 
directly), it can be concluded that no student, of whatever personality 
characteristics, could be expected to learn much from these ineffective 
teachers. The issue of alternative cause-effect explanations can not be 
decided on the basis of presently available evidence, but there are enough 
questions about causation here to justify research methods more sensitive 
to possible alternative explanations. 

These issues are not theoretical issues alone, since teacher education 
programs are now being built upon the findings and results from inter- 
action analysis. In some reports statements like the following are made: 


The scientific study of teaching is so immature that, at this time, 
a particular pattern of teaching cannot be advocated as the most 
successful (Flanders, 1964, p. 229). 


. .. each teacher needs the freedom to develop his own unique 
style of teaching (Flanders, 1964, p. 230). 


while in other instances statements seemingly inconsistent with these are — « 
also being offered: | 
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The purpose of the in-service training was to increase the flexi- 
bility of teacher influence and to increase the use of those teacher 
behaviors which support pupil participation in the classroom 
learning activities (Flanders, 1963, pp. 27, 28). 


It is not to be denied that the classroom performance of many 
teachers would be immensely improved if they shut up on occasion, but 
the creation of teacher education and in-service programs focused relent- 
lessly on the development of one kind of teaching pattern seems little 
justified by present research findings, poorly advised, and inconsistent with 
previous utterances about the state of the art. 

Some of the hypotheses that are developed within the framework 
of interaction. analysis seem to lack a convincing thereoretical rationale 
and often take on the appearance of an ex post facto structuring of a 
potpourri of confusing results. Three hypotheses that have been proposed, 
for example, are that (1) restricting student freedom of participation early 
in the cycle of classroom learning activities increases dependence and 
decreases achievement; (2) restricting student freedom of participation 
later in the cycle of classroom learning activities does not increase depen- 
dence but does increase achievement; and (3) expanding student freedom 
of participation early in the cycle of classroom learning activities decreases 
dependence and increases achievement (Flanders, 1964, p. 202). The 
indirect teachers are supposed to be more flexible than the direct in their 
ability to shift from expanding to restricting activities, or vice versa, at the 
appropriate times (Flanders, 1964, pp. 215-219). Although these hypo- 
theses are not altogether congruent with common sense, they could be 
accepted on the basis of strong evidence for their support. However, the 
research evidence is often mixed, only weakly supportive, or uncertain, 
and often based on a very limited number of teachers. Histograms are Ț 
often offered as evidence in the place of conventional and more convincing 
data presentation, But despite the absence of a convincing theoretical 
rationale and conclusive research evidence, the three hypotheses stated 
above are still embedded in ongoing programs of teacher education. In a 
heuristic sense this may not be regrettable; any program that stimulates 
teachers to be self-analytical may do more good than harm. But from the 
standpoint of research methodology it suggests the need for more exacting 
criteria and an extended program of research. 

Any such program of research should include some additional atten- 
tion to the reliability of rating categories. In a report intended for re- 
searchers, Flanders (1965, p. 30) made the following comment: 


Even a casual inspection . . . gives ample evidence that error in a 
single category, on a particular observation, can be very high 
when the frequency of events in that category is low. Interaction 
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analysis is far from a precision instrument. As a research tool, it 
should be used cautiously. 


Such a comment is most laudable, but it is also puzzling in relation 
to past and current attempts at wholesale application of the technique to 
teacher education programs. Many reliability problems remain to be 
worked out. The reliability figures reported are based on total data matrices 
and do not represent interrater reliability for subscores and subsections 
of the matrix that are employed in recommended data analyses. They are 
also based on the incorrect application of Scott’s (1955) coefficient. There 
is evidence that the error rate is at its greatest for those categories that 
contribute most to the differentiation of “direct” and “indirect” teachers 
(see Amidon and Hough, 1967, p. 138, 164), and the difference between 
these two types of teachers in percentage terms is quite small (see Flanders, 
1964, p. 215). Furthermore, the reliability coefficients that are provided 
are based on cumulative errors and not absolute errors, i.e., they represent 
percentage comparisons of the same categories for different raters, but not 
the degree of agreement between two raters on exactly the same observed 
events (Flanders, 1965). 


In terms of the five criteria that were earlier suggested for measuring 
progress in developing research methods that would be valid for studying 
person-environment interactions, it appears that interaction analysis meets 
the first criterion and part of the third criterion reasonably well. Inter- 
action analysis provides a conceptual structure for analyzing certain kinds 
of interactions, and it provides an ingenious set of observational and ana- 
lytical tools for interpreting teacher-determined environment. Problems 
remain, however, with the objectivity, validity, and reliability of the ratings 
and the various analytic operations. The fourth criterion is also met 
reasonably well, although reservations about reliability and objectivity 
apply with equal force to questions of person-environment relationships. 
Alternative cause-effect explanations of person-environment relationships 
should also be considered more often than they are. Interaction analysis 
is found wanting with respect to the second criterion, for its major con- 
tructs appear too limited in scope to represent the complexity of the class- 
room situation. And in its application of multivariate statistical methods 
(criterion #5), it sometimes appears to be too fixated at the simplistic 
“indirect-direct” conceptual level to take adequate statistical advantage of 
the data that are available or could be made available. But if problems 
have been encountered, it is because the task is so difficult, and encourage- 
ment should be shouted to those who are willing to undertake the chal- 
lenges involved. As methodological problems are solved, and as additional 
evidence is amassed, the contributions to the understanding of individual- 
environment interactions in the classroom should be significant indeed. 
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Person-Environment Interaction on the College Campus 


The environmental aspect of what has been referred to as person- 
environment interactions has been abstracted and conceptualized in quite 
different ways in the two preceding sections. For the purposes of the first 
discussion the environment was defined as the instructional treatment or 
method presented to the student. For the immediately preceding discussion 
it was defined as the verbal behavior of the teacher in terms of its influence 
on and interactions with pupil behavior. The teacher's verbal behavior, 
according to Flanders, is the principal determinant of the kind of environ- 
ment that exists in the classroom. The research area now to be considered 
defines environment in terms of a much more comprehensive setting, 
that of the total school environment. Thus defined, “environment” comes 
closest to what Sells (1963, p. 700) had in mind when he pleaded for an 
interactionist point of view in his address "An Interactionist Looks at the 
Environment": 


The most obvious need in evaluating the manifold encounter of 
organism and environment is a more satisfactory and systematic 
conceptualization of the environment. This implies a taxonomic, 
dimensional analysis of stimulus variables comparable to the trait 
systems that have been developed for individual difference vari- 
ables. 


In the same address Sells lamented the fact that: 


While work proceeds actively to extend the exploration of indi- 
vidual differences, however, the equally important frontier of 
situational dimensions is virtually ignored. 


To say that such situational analyses have been virtually ignored is 
quite true, and yet some progress has been made in this respect, particularly 
since the late 1950's, in the development of conceptual schemes for charac- 
terizing the environment of the college campus. In this section the available 
evidence on person-environment interactions on the college campus will 
be considered. Because of the necessarily selective nature of this review, 
only that work concerned with the college environment will be considered 
and not research on organizational climate, the high school environment, 
or other related research. 

Of the different techniques available for the assessment of the college 
environment (Astin and Holland, 1961; Astin, 1963b; Creager and 651 
1968; Nunally, Thistlethwaite, and Wolfe, 1963; Pace, 1963; Pace an 
Stern, 1958; Werts, 1967), the most widely used are classifiable into two 
general types. The first type, represented by the College Characteristics 
Index (CCI) (Pace and Stern, 1958) and the College and University 


Environment Scales (CUES) (Pace, 1963), requires students to indicate 
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whether certain statements are characteristic or not characteristic of their 
college environment as they perceive it. The second type was developed 
partly as an effort to overcome the felt shortcomings of the first and avoids 
the student perception or “image” approach to environmental assessment; 
in the case of the Environmental Assessment Technique (Astin and Hol- 
land, 1961), for example, assessment is made of eight objectively determined 
indices: size and intellectual level of the student body, and the percentage 
of the total student body awarded degrees in programs corresponding to 
each of six major areas (realistic, intellectual, social, conventional, enter- 
prising, and artistic). Both types of instrument have been used widely in 
studies comparing college environments, but these studies will not be 
reviewed here because they are peripheral to the present focus on person- 
environment interactions (Astin, 1962a, 1965a; Pace, 1960; Stern, 1962a, 
b; 1963a). Readers are referred to the review of “Campus Environment” 
in the October 1965 issue of the Review of Educational Research (Michael 
and Boyer, 1965). 


One troublesome and confounding kind of person-environment inter- 
action which constitutes a serious methodological hurdle for instruments 
of the CCI and CUES type is that student perceptions of their college en- 
vironment may be influenced and distorted by their own personality 
characteristics. In an early study McFee (1961) concluded that there was 
no relationship between student needs and their perceptions of the college 
environment, but some later studies revealed such relationships (Baker, 
1966; Herr, 1965; Marks, 1968; Mitchell, 1968; Stricker, 1967). For studies 
employing a phenomenological frame of reference this might be considered 
useful or advantageous in some respects, but for studies of person-environ- 
ment interactions it serves to confuse person variance with environment 
variance and is likely to lead to uncertain conclusions. This is particularly 
true if the personal trait of nonconformity tends to be related to environ- 
mental perceptions, as Mitchell (1968) found in a recent study. 


Another kind of confounding interaction likely to lead to interpretive 
confusion is revealed by Stern's finding that colleges with certain environ- 
mental press characteristics tend to attract students whose need patterns 
are personalized versions of the prevailing press (Stern, 19602, b, 1962a, b). 
(The evidence would seem to indicate that this effect exists separately 
and in addition to the effect noted in the paragraph above.) Stern's find- 
ing achieves even greater significance in relation to Astin and Holland's 
(1961, p. 315) finding, in validating the Environmental Assessment Tech- 
nique, that EAT-CCI correlations were sufficiently high to suggest that 
* . . the attributes of the student body reflect a major portion of what 
has been called the college press or environment." It thus appears that 
in studies involving the analysis of environmental effects on students, it 
is imperative that the variance attributable to student input character- 
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istics be taken into account before certain student behaviors are attributed 
to the effects of the college environment. 

The importance of the latter consideration was revealed in a series 
of early research studies dealing with the possible influence of the college 
environment in stimulating undergraduates to seek the Ph.D. degree. In 
two early studies Knapp and Goodrich (1952) and Knapp and Green- 
baum (1953) presented evidence that the “productivity” of undergraduate 
institutions, defined as the percentage of undergraduates who eventually 
obtained the Ph.D., differed widely from institution to institution, and 
attributed these differences to differential environmental influences. Hol- 
land (1957) then pointed out an interpretive problem: since these colleges 
also differed widely in the intellectual quality of their entering students, 
one could not be certain whether these differences in productivity arose 
from differences in environmental influences or differences in initial 
student ability. Thistlethwaite (1959), using the same criterion, avoided 
the earlier error and partialed out the effects of student quality. He re- 
ported significant and relatively high correlations of productivity with 
CCI press scales. Sophistication in research methodology was increasing. 
It increased still more when Astin (1961) showed that student ability 
was not the only input that had to be partialed out. He correlated the 
productivity criterion (with ability partialed out) with the percentage of 
students in each college who aspired to the Ph.D. upon entering and 
the percentage who planned to major in a natural science field at the 
time of entrance; the correlations were .68 and .60 respectively. After 
partialing out these additional two variables, the correlations between CCI 
press and productivity were reduced considerably. Press variables like 
“Reflectiveness” and “Energy and Controversiality of Instruction,” how- 
ever, still correlated significantly at the .05 level. More recently some new 
methodological issues were raised with the contention that part correla- 
tion of the type commonly used in school environment studies to control 
the effects of student input variables may lead to spurious estimates of 
environmental effects (Werts, 1968), depending on the model used (Werts 
and Watley, 1968). Alternative procedures were suggested by the authors. 

For those interested in the challenge of thorny methodological prob- 
lems, this area is a real bonanza. A spirited exchange of methodological 
viewpoints resulted from one study (Thistlethwaite, 1962a; Astin, 1662b; 
Thistlethwaite, 1962b). Problems of control, especially for student input 
variables, loom large, and the investigator is seldom certain that his 
methods have assured statistical control of the critical input variables so 
as to allow relatively secure inference about direction of causation from 
correlational data. But methodological sophistication has increased with 
exposure to the pitfalls, and this progress has been made over a relatively 


short period of time. There is now some evidence of varying strength 


that Ph.D. productivity is related to certain environmental press variables 
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(e.g., enthusiasm, humanism, affiliation, independence, achievement, and 
supportiveness) (Thistlethwaite, 1962a, b); that changes in plans to seek 
advanced training are positively correlated with excellence of faculty in 
major field and negatively with faculty press for compliance (Thistleth- 
waite and Wheeler, 1966); that career choice at graduation is affected by 
the proportion of other students in the student body planning careers of 
a particular type (Astin, 1965b); and that withdrawal from college is 
associated with certain environmental press, e.g., lack of concern for the 
individual student (Panos and Astin, 1968). But after control of relevant 
student input variables, the relationships revealed are of a rather low 
order of magnitude, and the state of affairs has prompted one leading 
researcher in the field (Astin, 1963a, pp. 70, 71) to assert that: 


The difficulty encountered in interpreting these significant college 
effects indicates that a more intensive study of student-college 
environment interactions is necessary. The gross college variables 
used in this study (i.e, the EAT and the factored dimensions) 
should continue to be useful in identifying differential college 
effects, but a more meaningful interpretation of such effects will 
depend ultimately on our ability to describe the college environ- 
ment in terms of the experiences of the individual student. 


In reality, however, research studies of the type reviewed in the last 
paragraph are not truly interactional in nature, since they are not con- 
cerned with differential environmental effects on students of different 
personality characteristics. That there are very few studies of this type 
is not at all surprising in view of the many methodological problems in- 
volved. There are serious problems, for example, in identifying, concep- 
tualizing, and measuring the environmental variables that have most 
influence on and interactions with individual behavior. Murray (1938) 
distinguished alpha environmental press from beta press, the former being 
environmental objects as they exist in reality or as objective inquiry dis- 
closes them, and the latter as they are preceived and interpreted by the 
individual. The CCI and CUES are based on the latter rationale, and 
the EAT attempts to define empirical indices of the former. Even though 
based on different rationales, these two different kinds of instrument tend 
to correlate with one another (Astin and Holland, 1961), but neither 
kind is very predictive of individual behavior. Perhaps Astin is correct in 
the quotation above; these global variables may be too far removed from 
the experiences of the individual student. The environmental variables 
that may count the most may be those that impinge directly on the 
individual through his dyadic or small group interactions. These may be 
the first-order effects, with the second-order effects of the larger environ- 
ment being influential only insofar as they broadly define the terms of 
the milieu and the kinds of first-order interaction that are generally con- 
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gruent with it. The phenomenological frame of reference is inescapable, 
and the individual's interaction with the environment in terms of his 
personalized interpretations of environmental events may be the critical 
methodological challenge. And the largely adventitious nature of many 
of our individual experiences will not make the problem of prediction any 
easier. 


Another difficult methodological problem in this area is that of de- 
veloping a reasonable theoretical rationale and methodological implemen- 
tation for defining and measuring person-environment interactions and 
predicting their effects. Both the CCI and the EAT are based on inter- 
action rationales, but they have led to few studies in which the empirical 
implementation of that rationale met the promise of the original concep- 
tualization. The CCI is based upon Murray's conception of need-press 
interactions or themas; the individual's behavior was thought to be best 
predicted from a knowledge of how the relevant environmental press vari- 
ables facilitated or impeded the satisfaction of an associated need (Murray, 
1938). The CCI "press" scores have their counterpart "need" scores in 
the Stern Activities Index (Stern, 1963b), which permits an analysis of 
institutional press in relation to the need pattern the student body brings 
to the school. Stern (1960a, 19622) suggested this as the sociopsychological 
equivalent of an ecological analysis, but it tends to fall short of this in 
actuality. Most of the evidence of this nature provided so far has been 
of an intuitive-descriptive variety or has involved the comparison of stan- 
dardized press scores with their counterpart student body need scores 
(Stern, 19602). The need-press comparisons often pose tricky theoretical 
questions. What, developmentally and psychologically, is the optimal press 
counterpart to a need for aggression or abasement or deference or fan- 
tasied achievement? Neither the psychological rationale nor the norma- 
tive standards exist for determining meed-press “goodness of fit" for 
individuals or groups. 

The Environmental Assessment Technique (Astin and Holland, 1961) 
is similarly based on an interaction rationale, in this case a prediction 
model for vocational choice (Holland, 1966). Both people and environ- 
ments are categorized as one of six types: realistic, intellectual, social, 
conventional, enterprising, and artistic. Regarded as a “heuristic” theory 
by its author (Holland, 1966), it predicts that a person's behavior can 
be explained by the interaction of his personality pattern and his en- 
vironment and that persons of a particular type seek vocational environ- 
ments of that type. But as Holland maintains (1966, p. 90), “At this 
point the usefulness of the theory is only partially explored.” And its 
interactional aspects in an institutional setting have been even less ex- 
plored. From a methodological standpoint it may even be questionable 
whether personological and environmental scores with the same descriptive 
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label can shed much light on the psychological nuances of person- 
environment interactions. At this point more evidence is needed. 

The theoretical dilemmas posed by interaction questions is well ex- 
emplified in an article by Werts and Watley (1969). These authors 
contrast the “environmental press” theory with the “relative deprivation” 
theory. The former theory predicts that strong environmental press for 
achievement in highly selective colleges will tend to increase student 
motivation for advanced training. The latter argues that students use 
their grades as an ability gauge, and if lower grades result from enroll- 
ment in a selective highly competitive college, this press will ultimately 
result in lowered aspirations for advanced training. The mediating vari- 
able of the ability self-concept thus assumes an important role, The 
authors provide a model for testing the contrasting predictions and present 
some preliminary evidence favoring relative deprivation theory. Astin 
(1969) responded to their contribution by pointing out some limitations 
in their data but acknowledging the importance of the methodological 
and substantive issues raised. 

There were some studies that had little theoretical foundation of much 
consequence but which introduced some interesting methodological inno- 
vations to assess person-environment interactions. Lauterbach and Viel- 
haber (1966) asked a group of entering West Point cadets to complete 
the CCI in terms of West Point as they saw it and another entering group 
as they preferred it to be. The first instructions were designed to reflect 
expectations and the second to reflect needs. Congruency scores were 
computed between these scores and CCI press scores that were obtained 
from a group of experienced cadets who completed the form according to 
conventional instructions. Expectation-press congruence scores were sig- 
nificantly related to academic grades and so were need-press scores. 
However, need-press congruence scores were negatively related to aca- 
demic grades, the opposite of what was predicted. Pervin (1967a, b) 
reported on two studies employing TAPE (Transactional Analysis of 
Personality and Environment), a semantic differential approach involving 
subject ratings of the following concepts on 52 scales: My College, My 
Self, Students, Faculty, Administration, Ideal College. Discrepancy scores 
representing the absolute difference in ratings of pairs of concepts were 
found to be correlated significantly with dissatisfaction with college 
(Pervin, 1967b). Distance scores (Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum, 1957) 
were similarly related (Pervin, 1967a). The method looks promising for 
the future, but it is too early to predict its ultimate contribution. The 
technique, of course, assesses “beta” press, and it is thus subject to all 
the advantages and disadvantages associated with that construct. 

In terms of the five earlier suggested criteria for assessing research 
methodology directed to the study of person-environment interactions, 
the present area of endeavor could be evaluated as follows: It often con- 
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ceptualizes its research undertakings in terms of person-environment inter- 
actions, but just as often fails to implement its intent in its methods. It 
provides the tools for the measurement of situational differences, but these 
tools seem to be measuring the wrong variables. Its methods for describing 
person-environment interactions are not always logically or theoretically 
defensible and have little supporting evidence of their construct validity. 
It often succeeds, however, in providing a fairly comprehensive set of 
variables that adequately reflects the complexity of the environmental 
setting. And it would lend itself to many methods of multivariate statis- 
tical analysis if some of its other problems could be solved. Like the other 
two research areas reviewed, this one raises many difficult methodological 
issues. But it has developed rapidly in the scant 10-12 years that it has 
been in existence, and it is most worthy of the additional effort of re- 
searchers to insure the continuation of that progress in the future. 

The three research areas in this paper have been reviewed to pro- 
vide a glimpse of some selected current research undertakings that involve 
a person-environment interactional framework. The scientific and social 
relevance of this interactional frame of reference has been made most 
manifest as a result of contemporary events that have brought to our 
attention so forcefully the importance of situation and environmental 
context. The methodological problems of implementing any interactional 
approach are seen to be many and challenging, and progress may be slow. 
It may well be that psychological science as we know it will never prove 
methodologically adequate to the task in terms of any reasonable set of 
criteria. But prediction is the ultimate criterion of effectiveness in any 
science, and no one denies that predictive efficacy in psychology could 
be vastly improved. Perhaps improved interactional analyses will increase 


that predictive efficacy, and perhaps not. Whatever the final result, a 
move toward more frequent and more effective use of interactional ap- 
proaches is surely a critical developmental task for the psychology of the 


future. 
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10: STATISTICS 


This Chapter repre- 
sents a departure in two ways from past statistical reviews published in 
the Review of Educational Research. First, rather than presenting a re- 
view of the literature, the authors were encouraged to evaluate current 
research and to give their own viewpoints as to the past and future prac- 
tice of statistics. Second, it was apparent that no one person could accom- 
plish this task because of the specialized nature of the field of Statistics 
today. 
The chapter is divided into four sections. The topics presented are 
Bayesian statistics, multivariate statistics, non-parametric statistics and 
Monte Carlo methods. Each section was independently authored with 
no effort made towards integration. The authors do not claim compre- 
hensive coverage of even the areas of statistics represented here. 


I. BAYESIAN STATISTICS 


DONALD L. MEYER 
Syracuse University 


A detailed philosophical discussion of Bayesian statistics is not given 
in this chapter, nor is an extensive list of references furnished. Rather, 
an overview of the Bayesian “movement” will be represented together 
with some thoughts on future developments. 

It is convenient to think of modern-day Bayesian statistics as develop- 
ing in three slightly overlapping stages. The first stage occurred in the 
1950’s and can be characterized as a period of philosophical foundation 
building. The second stage occurred in the 1960’s and was a period of 
extensive derivation of posterior distributions applicable to many of the 
problems familiar to users of traditional or “classical” statistics. The third 
stage is just beginning and hopefully will be characterized by a wealth. 
of applications of the thought and theorems of the first two stages. 


Philosophical Foundations 


Savage’s (1954), The Foundations of Statistics, is the primary refer- 
ence on the foundations of Bayesian inference. From basic axioms of choice 
and ordering of preferences, the logical structure of a theory of subjective 
probability was developed and, in particular, the existence of prior proba- 
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bility distributions was established. Of course, these thoughts did not 
wholly originate with Savage, but were the combined effort of writers going 
back hundreds of years to Bayes himself. Kyberg and Smokler (1964) 
collected several papers and an extensive bibliography on subjective prob- 
ability spanning seventy years. However, most readers would probably 
learn more from the modern treatment given the subject by Savage (1954), 
Good (1950, 1965) or Jeffreys (1961). The latter two authors provide 
direct applications of the theory to traditional problems of goodness of fit, 
tests of means, etc. 

Contemporary critics of Bayesian methods do not attack the logic or 
the basic axioms of the theory. Rather, they seem to object to the “over- 
formalism" of procedures and to the fact that the theory is subjective. The 
latter finds expression in the task of specifying a prior distribution for the 
parameters under investigation. This specification is both difficult and 
troublesome, but it is unavoidable. The Neyman-Pearson theory was de- 
veloped to circumvent the problem of procedures which, by and large, 
have certain optimal characteristics measured over the long run. Unfor- 
tunately, the results of any particular analysis cannot be interpreted 
sensibly within the theory. For example, a confidence interval on a mean 
of a normal population (with known variance) is calculated as 20 < p «30, 
say, with a confidence coefficient of .95. Many of us have been taught 
that this .95 is not a probability which can be applied to this particular 
interval; that yz is either between 20 and 30 or it is not. Of what use, 
then, is this interval? Most of us believe that data, wisely collected, tells 
something about the problem under investigation so that we would re- 
spond that we believe that u is between 20 and 30. How strong our belief 
should be is an open question. One of the purposes of statistical theory is 
to guide one in making statements with known amounts of risk, but the 
Neyman-Pearson theory does not permit us to state the risk. Because of 
the long-run property that 95 per cent of intervals calculated in the same 
way would contain 4, one is tempted to say that the risk or probability of 
being wrong given the data is .05. "That is, one would be indifferent be- 
tween a bet that one particular playing card could be picked out of twenty 
dealt haphazardly face down and a bet that j is not between 20 and 30. 

Suppose a researcher did say this, forgetting Neyman-Pearson for the 
moment. Further, suppose he were asked, before seeing the present data, 
his preference for a bet that p is between 20 and 30 or that p is between 
10 and 20. It can be shown that to be consistent he should respond that he 
would be indifferent between these two bets. That is, if a person samples 
from a normal population and takes the resulting .95 confidence interval 
for p as an interval he would be willing to give 19 to 1 odds on, then he 
should have been willing to give even odds that u is in any two equal 
length intervals before sampling. 

In Bayesian terminology, as the prior distribution for u approaches a 
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uniform distribution, then the .95 posterior probability interval for 4 ap- 
proaches the .95 confidence interval. That is, a prior distribution for m 
carries an implication about the data which will be observed, and the dis- 
tribution of confidence intervals. The way one bets after seeing the data 
implies what one would have bet a priori. 

Nobody says how one should bet on the .95 confidence interval, but 
what Bayesian gives is an “if-then” relationship. If one is only willing to 
give even odds on the .95 interval, then this carries a different implication 
from that given above. It is exactly this freedom of choice which is objected 
to by the critics. Why an elucidation of an “if-then” relationship should 
be objected to is difficult to understand. 


Posterior Distributions 


Many, if not most, of the traditional techniques and statistical methods 
have been investigated using Bayesian theory. This investigation has taken 
two forms. First, the particular prior distributions which lead to posterior 
distributions such that the (1-a) probability intervals are equivalent to the 
(l-æ) confidence intervals have been derived. Second, a class of prior and 
posterior distributions called natural conjugate Bayes densities (NCBD) 
unique to a model and method of sampling have been catalogued. An 
NCBD has the property that if the prior distribution is a member of the 
class, then the posterior distribution is another member of the class. 

As an example of the first type, consider the case of sampling n obser- 
vations from a normal distribution with unknown variance. The usual 
confidence interval for p utilizes the t-distribution with n-l degrees of free- 
dom and the confidence interval for o is based on the chi-square distribu- 
tion with n-l degrees of freedom. What prior distribution would lead to 
posterior distributions such that the probability intervals would equal these 
confidence intervals? The answer is that the joint prior distribution for w 
and o? is such that p is independent of o? and that u and Inc? are each 
distributed uniformly. This has been referred to as the “indifference” dis- 
tribution characterizing ignorance. Note that this prior to somewhat re- 
strictive in not allowing correlation between m and o*?, and it is not at all 
clear why “indifference” should refer to Ino? and not o?. However, so be 
it if one interprets the confidence intervals in the way discussed previously. 

The NCBD for this model is the normal-gamma distribution. This is 
a bivariate distribution such that ø? is distributed in the gamma form with 
u distributed normally with variance depending on g?. After sampling, the 
posterior distribution is another member of the normal-gamma family. One 
of the parameters of the distribution can be conceptualized as a prior sample 
size, n’. The corresponding parameter in the posterior distribution is n" 
where n” = n’ + n and n is the present sample size. Therefore, picking a 
prior is, essentially, choosing a starting point for the accumulation of knowl- 
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edge. If n’ = 0, the indifference distribution noted above results. A remark- 
able consistency! 

A recent conference on industrial applications of Bayesian methods 
brought out the fact that some engineers after seeing a certain set of data 
for a particular problem would not bet according to the applicable NCBD. 
The speaker was troubled about this and implied that this was a limita- 
tion of Bayesian methods. It is clear, however, that either these engineers 
did not change their belief the way they should or that their prior dis- 
tribution was not one of the NCBD class. Further investigation and ex- 
perience with this problem should be rewarding rather than limiting. 

Relevant references for indifference and NCBD distributions can be 
found in the review by Meyer (1966). See especially Raiffa and Schlaiffer 
(1961) which is now in paperback form. 

No real surprises have been found in the sense that traditional methods 
are equivalent to Bayesian methods if, generally speaking, the same type 
of indifference distributions previously referred to are used as prior dis- 
tributions. What has resulted from Bayesian research, however, is a 
widening of available procedures and, more important, a different way of 
thinking. 

For example, since all knowledge for a particular problem is sum- 
marized by the posterior distribution, one has a method of describing the 
model independent of the necessity to consider a decision process and the 
associated loss function. Traditional methods with heavy emphasis on the 
testing of hypotheses confuse descriptions with decisions. Some argue that 
a significance level can be used as an indication of the weight of evidence 
against an hypothesis. The use of a test of significance in this way has 
been suggested by Jerome Cornfield in his Phi Delta Kappa symposium 
paper to rest on the unstated postulate that “All hypotheses rejected at 
the same critical level have equal amounts of evidence against them.” 
Cornfield gives a counter-example and discusses the Bayesian solution. 
See his paper in Meyer and Collier (1970). 

With Bayesian methods, if one is interested in making a decision 
then the loss function together with the posterior distribution is considered, 
but one can stop at the description stage. This is in the spirit of the paper 
by Tukey (1960) who argued for a theory of “conclusions” rather than 
decisions. 

A Bayesian also views estimation problems differently. Traditional 
methods must be concerned with long-run properties of statistical esti- 
mators over samples not observed. This does not arise in Bayesian method- 
ology since only the actual observations are used. Put another way, 
integration is over the parameter set, not the sample space. The test of 
various properties of summary statistics is always with reference to the 
posterior distribution. A sufficient statistic, for example, is one which re- 
sults in the same posterior distribution as the original observations. 
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A good example of the Bayesian way of viewing old problems was 
given by Hill (1967). He considered the problem of inference given a 
negative variance estimate in the one-factor components of variance model. 
If a negative estimate occurs, then belief in the usual model is weakened. 
Hill showed that an alternative model which can gain belief is one which 
allows for negatively correlated errors. In other words our distribution of 
belief concerning the model, itself, is changed. Previous writers on this 
problem suggested that the model may be incorrect, but Hill has shown 
explicitly not only how this can happen but also the inter-relationships 
of the two models. 

See Pitz (1968) for an example of a Bayesian view of a hypothesis 
test applied to a psychological experiment. 


The Future 


Very little use of Bayesian methods in the behavioral sclences is 
currently evident. Wider application can be expected when Bayesian 
methods become available in more usable form. One of the practical diffi- 
culties, for example, is the need for tables of relatively unfamiliar distri- 
butions. Publication of textbooks will help. New books with direct 
Bayesian applications have been written by Sasaki (1968), Savage (1968) 
and Schmitt (1969). 

One type of application of Bayesian methods which is quite exciting 
is to the design of experiments and sample surveys. During the planning 
stage of an investigation, one must make decisions about method, alloca- 
tion of resources, etc., using prior knowledge and expectations. Everyone, 
regardless of persuasion, must agree with this. A Bayesian can attack this 
problem by considering a prior distribution for both primary parameters 
and nuisance parameters such as non-response rates, measurement error 
and the like. The choice of design would be the one which had the greatest 
expectation of affecting the experimenter's beliefs about the values of the 
primary parameters. One criterion for choosing a design might be to 
choose the design which has the smallest expected variance of the posterior 
distribution of the parameter under study. 

After the study is performed, one is able to report his results with 
both the uncertainty and knowledge concerning the nuisance parameters 
taken into account. That is, if measurement error is thought to have a 
positive biasing effect, then the final probability interval would be ad- 
justed in the negative direction with probably wider limits as a result of 
the additional uncertainty. By formalizing the process of design, the sub- 
jective decisions necessary are made explicit; study of the inter-relationships 
of these decisions should be rewarding. See Glass and Maguire (1968) 
who applied Bayesian methods to analyzing time-series quasi-experiments 
and Brown (1967) for an application to sample surveys. 
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A note of caution is in order. The teaching of Bayesian statistics is 
a good deal more difficult than teaching traditional methods. The students 
need to know more probability theory and more distribution theory. Since 
Bayesian theory is more resistant to a cookbook approach, a deeper under- 
standing of underlying processes is necessary. This may be an advantage 
since it may reduce the common misuse of genuinely difficult concepts 
by those who have been taught to summarize data by reading the .05 
value of t. 


II. NONPARAMETRIC METHODS 


MARYELLEN McSWEENEY 
Michigan State University 


LEONARD A. MARASCUILO 
University of California 


Robustness, Efficiency and “Assumption-Freer” Statistics 


In his review of Bayesian statistics, Meyer (1966) suggested that an 
evolution of statistical theory and practice would remove the qualifiers 
Fisherian, Pearsonian, classical, and Bayesian from statistics, The same 
assertion can be made about the qualifiers parametric and nonparametric. 
Noether (1967) and Hoeffding (1968) noted that the parametric-non- 
parametric distinction is neither precise nor informative. Most tests that 
assume normality or homogeneity of variance are asymptotically non- 
parametric for very large samples. Their nominal significance levels are 
approximately correct and their power approaches unity although the 
samples are drawn from populations which violate parametric assump- 
tions; moreover, the statistical power of the nonparametric tests depends 
on the characteristics of the distributions sampled so that these tests are 
not genuinely “distribution-free.” 

The blurring of the parametric-nonparametric distinction is not a 
commentary on the sterility of the “assumption-freer” approach, but a 
consequence of greater theoretical interest in the behavior of inferential 
techniques under conditions of nonnormality and heterogeneity of vari- 
ance. (The term “assumption-freer” statistics was introduced by Hans 
Ury (1967) in response to Noether’s letter, “Needed—A New Name.”) 
When the term “non-parametric” was introduced by Wolfowitz (1942), 
only a few simple rank tests were available. Although several of these 
early tests had been developed by social scientists (e.g., Friedman, 1937; 
Festinger, 1946), nonparametric techniques did not commonly appear in 
methodological articles and statistical texts directed toward the social 
scientists until the early 1950’s. Blum and Fattu (1954) ascribe the rela- 
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tively infrequent use of nonparametric statistics in educational research 
to the absence of textbook coverage of nonparametric statistics at the in- 
termediate level prior to 1953. The attention given to nonparametric statis- 
tics in various review articles (Johnson and Moonan, 1951; Moses, 1952; 
Blum and Fattu, 1954) and the extensive textbook treatment of nonpara- 
metric techniques by Festinger and Katz (1953) and Walker and Lev 
(1953) were largely responsible for introducing these techniques to a wide 
audience of potential users in education. Although the early reviews of 
nonparametric techniques stressed their “assumption-freer” properties 
rather than their ease of application, the techniques soon gained favor 
among researchers as “quick and dirty” procedures (Tate and Clelland, 
1957). Since practitioners emphasized the tentative nature of the non- 
parametric tests, they gave little attention to the relative effeciency of 
the nonparametric procedures when compared with their parametric ana- 
logues. More recently, renewed interest in the robustness of parametric 
tests and more extensive study of the properties of rank statistics and 
other order statistics have prompted statisticians to compare the efficiency 
of nonparametric procedures relative to their parametric analogues. 
Hodges and Lehmann (1956) established a lower bound for the 
asymptotic relative efficiency of the Wilcoxon test to the two-sample 
t-test when both tests are used to detect differences in the location of 
two populations, Regardless of the populations sampled, the Wilcoxon 
test always has an asymptotic efficiency of at least 0.864 relative to the 
t-test. The numerical value for the efficiency of test A relative to test 
B may be loosely interpreted as the inverse ratio of the sample sizes 
(nz / na) required for the two tests to have the same power against the 
same alternative at the same a level. Thus, 0.864 implies that a t-test 
based on 86.4 observations would have the same power as a Wilcoxon test 
based on 100 observations. This lower bound applies to the atypical dis- 


tribution, 


f(x): = 3 V5(5 — x*) / 20,07 <5. 


the relative efficiency of the Wilcoxon test to the t-test is actually much 
Higher than the 0.864 minimum for commonly encountered distributions 
(e.g, the asymptotic relative efficiency is 0.955 for normal distributions, 
1.000 for uniform, and 1.047 for logistic distributions). Chernoff and 
Savage (1958) established a lower bound of 1.000 for the efficiency of the 
two-sample normal scores test to the t-test. The efficiencies cited imply 
that the Wilcoxon test is often as powerful as the t-test and never ap- 
preciably worse, while the normal scores test is always at least as powerful 


as the t-test. ! T 
These results are probably somewhat startling to the practitioner who 
t in preference to a nonparametric 


has routinely selected a parametric tes à 
one because of a erroneous belief that the latter always discards informa- 
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tion and is therefore less powerful. Even more surprising is Klotz's (1963, 
p. 631) preference for the routine use of rank tests: 


Because of the extremely high efficiency of the nonparametric 
tests relative to the ¢ in the region of interest, it is the author's 
opinion that the nonparametric tests would be preferred to the 
t in almost all practical situations. The exactness of the null dis- 
tribution, good power for a wide class of shift alternatives, and 
the negligible loss in efficiency on the home ground of the t-test 
support this conclusion. 


A critic of Klotz's statement might reasonably wonder, *What about 
robustness? Aren't most parametric tests for location insensitive to non- 
normality and heterogeneity of variance?" A partial answer has been 
supplied by mathematical and empirical studies of the parametric and 
nonparametric tests for various nonnormal populations and dissimilar 
variances. Three particularly relevant studies of the robustness of para- 
metric procedures are Pratt's (1964) study of various two-sample tests, 
Holloway and Dunn's (1967) study of Hotelling's T?, and Baker and 
Collier's (1968) study of the F-test in a randomized block design. 

Pratt compared the t-, median, Wilcoxon, and normal scores tests as 
tests of location in symmetric, unimodal distributions with unequal vari- 
ances. Under these conditions, the t-test is less robust than the nonpara- 
metric tests if the sample sizes are unequal, but the actual significance 
levels of all of the tests are somewhat affected by inequality of variance. 
Holloway and Dunn reported that both the actual a level and the power 
of T* are adversely affected by inequality of the covariance matrices. Even 
equating the sample sizes for the two groups will not restore the power of 
the test if the covariance matrices are unequal. Baker and Collier found 
that the F-test for randomized blocks is also affected by inequality of 
variance in the blocks as well as by treatment-by-block interaction, but 
the test is insensitive to leptokurtosis. 


Nonparametric Analysis of Variance: Univariate and Multivariate 


Nonparametric tests have frequently received only perfunctory atten- 
tion from behavioral researchers who wish to analyze the data obtained 
in multi-factor experiments. Researchers who categorize nonparametric 
tests as “quick and dirty” are unlikely to seek a nonparametric means 
of analyzing a complex design. Moreover, those researchers who do look 
for a distribution-free method of analysis find that the familiar nonpara- 
metric analyses of variance are either inefficient or inadequate. 

Extended median tests such as the Mood-Brown and Wilson tests 
are inefficient competitors of the parametric procedures since they retain 
only the sign and not the relative magnitude of the observations. The 
more efficient Kruskal-Wallis and Friedman tests use the relative magni- 
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tude of the observations to preserve power, but they compete with the 
parametric procedures only when the experimental designs are relatively 
simple. The researcher who plans a completely random multifactor study 
or who nests subjects in unequal size groups does not have a readily 
available analytic technique if he is unable to meet the assumptions for 
a parametric analysis. 

This apparent void in the area of distribution-free ANOVA does 
not indicate that nonparametric techniques are impossible but that the 
theoretical problems are complex and that statisticians are lax in pre- 
senting new techniques to a wide audience of potential users. Some of 
the newer nonparametric techniques appear only in technical statistical 
literature; others are computationally so burdensome that they defy des- 
cription as "quick and dirty." Recent publications in applied statistics 
journals and intermediate texts on rank order statistics (Noether, 1967; 
Bradley, 1968; Kraft and Van Eeden, 1968; Hajek, 1969) are attempts to 
fill this void by presenting new methods and, in some cases, making the 
appropriate computer programs available, 

Among the nonparametric advances in the analysis of complex de- 
signs, three closely related approaches seem especially promising: the 
method of aligned ranks, nonparametric MANOVA, and planned con- 
trasts. Hodges and Lehmann (1962) introduced the alignment and 
subsequent ranking of observations in the randomized block design to 
eliminate the confounding of treatment and block effects. The aligned 
rank procedure yields highly efficient tests of treatment effects for general- 
ized randomized blocks, balanced incomplete blocks, and Latin squares. 
Alignment is appealing because it enables the researcher to increase the 
precision of his experiment by blocking, without restricting him to the 
use of equal-sized blocks. The use of aligned ranks first requires complete 
randomization within each block, and is followed by subtraction of the 
block mean or median from each observation in the block. Despite the 
freedom from distribution assumptions of this procedure, the asymptotic 
efficiency of test statistics based on the ranking of aligned observations 
or the replacement of these observations by normal scores is high when 
compared with classical ANOVA. Sen (1968) extended the aligned rank 
procedure to a two-way layout with symmetrically dependent errors and 
noted that high efficiency relative to classical ANOVA was maintained. 
Once again, the lower bound on efficiency for ranks was 0.864 and for 


normal scores, 1.000. k 

Sen’s study of symmetrically dependent errors led to Koch and Sen’s 
(1968) consideration of nonparametric ANOVA techniques for the mixed 
model with n randomly chosen subjects who respond once to each of p 
treatments, Univariate parametric analysis of the mixed model requires 
that the errors be multivariate normal with variances g? and covariances 


po^. A parametric analysis using Hotelling’s T? requires ‘additivity’ of 
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the subject effects. Although T? and the univariate F-tests are not especial- 
ly robust against inhomogeneity of variance, the rank tests of Koch and 
Sen are insensitive to violation of the parametric assumptions. Koch and 
Sen present several variations of their basic statistic to accomodate dif- 
ferent assumptions about the covariance structure of the treatments and 
the presence of subject-by-treatment interaction. 

Koch (1969) extended this work to provide a nonparametric an- 
alysis for a repeated measures design with subjects nested within groups. 
Koch analyzed this frequently used design with p measures per subject 
and nj subjects per group for each of J groups as a nonparametric one 
way MANOVA. The freedom of this procedure from common parametric 
assumptions, its versatility in handling groups of unequal size, and its 
high efficiency when compared with classical ANOVA and MANOVA 
make nonparametric MANOVA especially useful. 

Planned contrasts are also used in distribution-free ANOVA. Such 
an approach identifies linear combinations of the population parameters 
(contrasts) and creates tests of the nullity of these contrasts as a substi- 
tute for omnibus hypothesis tests (Lehmann, 1963a, b, and c; Bradley, 
1968, pp. 138-41; Kao, 1969). The procedure is noteworthy not for its 
novelty, but for its versatility. It enables the researcher to create dis- 
tribution-free tests of specific subhypotheses and to combine these subtests 
if desired. If, in addition, the error rate for the family of subtests is con- 
trolled, the researcher has an effective technique for asking more specific 
questions of his data than those permitted by an omnibus hypothesis test. 

Lehmann’s (1963a, b, and c) application of planned contrasts to 
create distribution-free estimates of the treatment effects in ANOVA is 
a major theoretical contribution to nonparametric statistics, but is not 
yet a practical alternative for most researchers. Lehmann’s procedure 
yields robust and efficient estimates for contrasts and hypothesis tests, 
but the computational labors required and the possible instability of the 
estimate of internal variability obtained by this method may give the 
behavioral researcher pause. 


Nonparametric Estimation with a Controlled Error Rate 


In many experiments requiring a comparison of K treatments the re- 
searcher is not content with disproving equality of the treatments; he 
is typically interested in identifying differences among the treatments 
and in estimating the magnitude of the treatment effects. Until the late 
1950’s the user of nonparametric statistics was forced to rely on multiple 
two-sample tests to identify specific relationships among the treatments 
in a K-treatment design. Use of multiple Mann-Whitney two-sample 
tests after a significant Kruskal-Wallis test was a common practice which 
ignored the interdependence of the two-sample tests and the enlarged error 
rate for the family of comparisons. 
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The difficulties encountered with the multiple two-sample tests have 
been circumvented by nonparametric multiple comparison procedures 
which have their parametric analogues in the Tukey and Scheffé pro- 
cedures and in the use of the Bonferroni inequality. Tables of confidence 
coefficients based on the exact sampling distributions of nonparametric 
tests have been developed by Nemenyi (1963), McDonald and Thompson 
(1967), and Tobach et al. (1967). Most of these exact tables are restricted 
to the paired-comparison of treatments, to relatively small sample sizes, 
and to simple experimental designs. 

Other nonparametric multiple comparisons are based on large-sample 
distribution theory (Steel, 1960; Dunn, 1964; Gold, 1963; Goodman, 1965; 
Rosenthal and Ferguson, 1965; Marascuilo, 1966; and Marascuilo and 
McSweeney, 1967). The resulting confidence intervals yield approximate 
rather than exact probability statements. Such statements are typically 
conservative and the confidence intervals are longer than those obtained 
with the exact procedures (Miller, 1966). Despite the greater length of 
these intervals, the large-sample approximations permit the examination 
of simple and complex contrasts, employ readily available tables, and 
handle large sample sizes without complicating the analysis. 

Some nonparametric procedures are analogous to the parametric pro- 
cedures of Tukey and Scheffé in that the user can examine as many 
comparisons as he wishes with the assurance that the error rate for the 
entire family of comparisons will not exceed a predetermined value (Miller, 
1966; Marascuilo, 1966). Other nonparametric multiple comparison pro- 
cedures control the error rate by means of the Bonferroni inequality 
(Dunn, 1964; McDonald and Thompson, 1967; Jensen et al., 1968). This 
inequality states that for L comparisons the experiment-wise error rate 
(a) is no greater than the sum of the error rates per comparison (o), 


L 
a € X aj. 

21 
ques using the Bonferroni inequality are 
c procedures of the Tukey-Scheffé type, 
lly found to give shorter confidence intervals 


advantage of the Bonferroni 
the necessary tables of interm 
large-sample approximations. 

i E the researcher may hesitate to use the Bon- 


large-sample approximations, Fo: 
ferroni inequality when aj < .01 because the approximations are usu- 


ally less accurate in the extreme tails of the sampling distributions than 


at the moderate significance levels. 


Multiple comparisons based on large-sample theory and employing 
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an experiment-wise error rate seem to be the most versatile of the non- 
parametric multiple comparison procedures. Their insensitivity to non- 
normality and inequality of variance makes these procedures desirable 
competitors of the parametric procedures of Tukey and Scheffé. Their 
simplicity and their use of readily available tables make the asymptotic 
procedures more practical than the exact nonparametric procedures at 
present. Increased use of computers to generate exact tables and to study 
the quality of the large-sample approximations to the exact sampling 
distributions may shift the balance in favor of procedures based on the 
exact sampling distributions. Regardless of the future direction taken by 
nonparametric multiple comparisons, the mere fact that the researcher 
has several alternatives to the uncontrolled use of multiple two-sample 
tests is a signal advance in nonparametric statistics, 


Conclusion 


Nonparametric statistics evolved from a limited set of simple rank 
analogues of parametric tests to a diverse collection of mathematically 
sophisticated techniques. In the course of this evolution, the properties 
that originally made nonparametric statistics popular, ease and speed of 
computation, have largely been lost. The newer nonparametric procedures, 
typified by the ANOVA and estimation techniques described in this sec- 
tion, are neither quick nor easy, but they are extremely versatile and 
highly efficient. No matter how powerful the newer nonparametric 
techniques are, their usefulness will depend ultimately on the diligence 
of applied statisticians in explaining them and on the receptivity of be- 
havioral researchers to these methodological advances. 


II. MONTE CARLO METHODS 


RAYMOND O. COLLIER, JR. 
ROBERT C. LARSON 
University of Minnesota 


The basic references from which the structure of this section was 
formulated are the symposium reports on Monte Carlo methods edited by 
Forsythe and Householder (1951) and Meyer (1956); the definitive mono- 
graph by Hammersley and Handscomb (1964); and a recent book on 
simulation by Naylor, Balintfy, Burdick and Chu (1968). In fact, if one 
were to study these references, he would probably encounter most of the 
critical material and references on Monte Carlo methods and not be 
motivated to read further below. 
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General Objectives of Monte Carlo Methods 


An application of *Monte Carlo methods," a *Monte Carlo investi- 
gation," in its primitive form consists of empirically sampling from a 
supply distribution to obtain an empirical sampling distribution and cer- 
tain characteristics of this distribution for a random variable of interest. 
Since the objective of the process is to produce empirical approximations 
of the sampling distribution and its characteristics, Monte Carlo methods 
may be viewed as a special simulation technique (Naylor et al, 1968). 
The basic motivation for using Monte Carlo methods is either to approxi- 
mate the solution of a problem which is based on a probabilistic structure 
(an activity referred to by some as “model sampling" or simply as “em- 
pirical sampling") or to approximate the solution of a deterministic 
problem by noting that the solution corresponds to a characteristic of a 
probability distribution of a random variable. Most researchers would 
agree that if analytic (“exact”) solutions are available, they should be 
used instead of Monte Carlo methods unless the amount of labor per 
degree of exactness is unacceptably great. 

As an example of the first kind of problem, suppose it is desired to 
obtain the expected value of the sample mean pz, computed from samples 
of size N from a population with density function f(x). One can obtain an 
empirical distribution of sample means based on n replications and take 
fiz = XX/n as an estimator of the desired expectation, uz. Among the 
Monte Carlo results also available in this example are answers to such 
questions as what is an estimate of the probability that x is greater than 
a number k? 

However, in contrast, as an example of the second kind of problem, 
suppose that in a certain deterministic problem a solution, y, is produced | 
such that y = /xf(x)dx. Because y = pz, one can use the previous 
Monte Carlo result and take fiz as an approximation to (estimator of) y. 
This procedure would be of value if xf(x)dx were complicated and the in- 
tegration of the product difficult. Since the great majority of Monte Carlo 
investigations encountered in applied statistics are made on problems of 
the first type, the remarks in this section will be directed to this sort of 
problem. 

It is interesting to note that the model sampling" endeavor of Monte 
Carlo methods is not at all new. Early statisticians used this technique 
in teaching students applied probability to bolster their belief in theory, 
and even to elicit theoretical unknowns. Examples of early model samp- 
ling investigations are provided by W. S. Gossett in 1908 in his investi- 
gation of the distribution of the correlation coefficient and by Eden and 
Yates (1933) in their investigation of the permutation distribution of a 
function of a variance ratio. However, the realization of the solution 
central to the second type of problem is not much older than 1944 and 
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along with the term “Monte Carlo" is due to Ulam, Von Neuman, Fermi 
and colleagues in their work on the Manhattan Project. 


Basic Sub-Topics of Monte Carlo Investigations 


Kahn (1955) pointed out that the three main points of importance in 
any Monte Carlo study are: 1) choice or analogization of the desired 
probability basis, 2) generation of sample values on a given piece of 
machinery, almost always a computer (but see Hammersley and Morton, 
1954), and 3) design and use of procedures to reduce the variance of the 
estimate of the characteristic of interest. A decision made on 1) is basic 
to a specification of the problem itself and can offer challenging hurdles 
in the use of empirical methods. Presumably an investigator should be 
cognizant of the basic probability process about which he desires answers. 
In actual practice, however, the help which he often needs to formulate 
basic probability structures might be obtained from a mathematician, a 
statistician or a subject-field researcher. The following references are 
helpful in specifying basic and general probability structures: Ledley 
(1965), Raiffa and Schlaifer (1961), and Abramowitz and Stegun (1955), 
but for more specificity one will want to consult other sources such as 
actual Monte Carlo analyses in his area of interest. 

Kahn’s subtopic 2), the generation of sample values (realizations of 
random variables) for use in simulating probability processes by computer 
or by hand, can be done by actually storing in some receptacle a set of 
observations with a particular distribution from which random samples 
are drawn or by constructing an algebraic function which produces 
“random” samples of observations from a desired distribution. In using 
cither method, the generation of a set of random numbers and tests of 
their efficacy for the purpose at hand are of extreme importance. 

Random numbers can be generated by resorting to a table of random 
numbers or by employing a random physical phenomenon or process, but 
Monte Carlo work done by computer usually employs a deterministic 
mathematical function in order to generate “psuedo-random” numbers 
rapidly which can be checked for various behaviors. Discussions of sev- 
eral recursive mathematical functions and the results of tests of random- 
ness with some indications of their shortcomings can be found in Hull and 
Dobell (1962, 1964), Greenberger (1965), MacLaren and Marsaglia (1965) 
and Van Gelder (1967). Theoretically, a wide class of probability dis- 
tributions can be obtained by transforming observations from a random 
number generator (ie., a uniformly distributed random variable), but in 
practice a variety of different methods becomes useful. This is illustrated 
in the papers of Marsaglia (1961, 1963, 1966), Marsaglia and Bray (1964) 
and Marsaglia and MacLaren (1964), who discuss methods for generating 
random discrete, exponential, and normal variables as well as random 
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variables with arbitrary distributions. Many of these methods exist today 
in computer libraries. 


Kahn's last subtopic 3), techniques of variance reduction—although 
critically important, is much too neglected in Monte Carlo investigations 
on applied statistical matters by behavioral researchers. Recall the pre- 
viously given example of a Monte Carlo analysis on the expected value 
of sample means. Suppose one is interested in finding the expected value 
of the distribution of sample means for random samples of size 10 from 
a normal population with mean 0 and variance l. A specification of the 
probability basis as required in subtopic 1) states that f(x) is N(0,1) and 
that a random sample x;, x2, . . . , X10 from this population has joint proba- 
bility (density) equal to 

10 : 
TI nye 


$21 


Attention to subtopic 2) would suggest using a random normal generator 

with mean 0 and variance 1 to generate 10 independently distributed x's 

and compute x, repeat this process n times and compute fìs = 2%/n as an 

estimator of uz. Now it is known that the variance of the estimate fiz, is 

p^ = g*/n = a / 10n and in this case is 1/10n. It is clear that one can 
cl 


reduce the variance of fiz by increasing n; however, more sophisticated and 
more effective methods for reducing variance of estimates for a given 
number of replications exist (see Kahn, 1955; Trotter and Tukey, 1956; 
Hammersley and Handscomb, 1964). Those procedures include the use of 
importance sampling, Russian roulette and splitting, expected values, 
correlation and regression, systematic sampling, and stratified sampling. 
All of these techniques capitalize on certain specific characteristics of the 
problem which make it possible to reduce the variance of the estimate 
by optimal sampling or by biasing the problem, i.e., using a different dis- 
tribution than the one suggested by the problem, so that the variance of 
the estimate is reduced while making it possible to correct for bias at a 
later stage or to use weighted functions of various sub-estimators to reduce 
the variance of the estimate. 

Contrary to the suggestions of various writers on sophisticated Monte 
Carlo methods, most investigators in behavioral areas use only the cruder, 
more obvious techniques in Monte Carlo analyses, Perhaps, because of 
ready availability of computer time, it is often simpler to run crude analyses 
than construct and employ more complicated optimal variance reducing 


schemes. 
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Design of More Intricate Monte Carlo Analyses 


The planning of multi-factor Monte Carlo computer investigations 
can be facilitated by utilizing the concepts of the design of experiments as 
presented by Kempthorne (1952), Federer (1955), Winer (1962), and 
Cox (1957). A good account of some of the problems in the design of 
simulation experiments in which the basic process is a business or economic 
one rather than a statistical or theoretical one is presented in Naylor et 
al. (1968), Naylor and Burdick (1966), and Smith (1968). It seems that 
the problems in designing optimal multi-factorial Monte Carlo experiments 
include a multiple decision scheme in which levels of independent and 
dependent variables are chosen so as to optimize a particular measure of 
information per cost. 

A slightly different example can be cited which is connected to our 
previous example. Suppose the problem is to obtain the expected value 
of the sample median when various samples sizes represent the a levels of 
a factor A and various population symmetry indices represent the b levels 
of factor B. A plan is needed which will produce an estimate of the ex- 
pected a x b response surface of medians with a desired level of precision. 
Thus, the number of and values of the levels of Factors A and B must 
be specified and the number of replications to be made must be set so 
as to maximize the precision of estimation of this response surface for a 
given cost. (See Box, 1954; Box and Youle, 1955; and Box and Hunter, 

` 1957. An important standard references in the sampling survey method- 
ology literature is Hansen, Hurwitz and Madow, 1953.) 


Some Examples of Monte Carlo Investigations on 
Particular Topics in Statistics 


To present some of the real flavor of Monte Carlo analysis, a few 
references will be cited in which this technique was used to obtain results 
on essentially statistical problems. Collier, Baker and Mandeville (1967) 
and Baker and Collier (1968) studied size and power of the F-test under 
permutation by means of Monte Carlo methods in an effort to demonstrate 
the robustness of the test under minimal assumptions. In addition, Collier, 
Baker, Mandeville and Hayes (1967) studied the size of standard F-tests 
and F-tests modified along the lines suggested by Greenhouse and Geisser 
(1959) in certain repeated measures designs under several different vari- 
ance-covariance structures and for various sample sizes. The Monte 
Carlo method was particularly useful in estimating the size of an e-test 
for which the nominal o-rejection region was F > F [v,€, v:ê] in which 
the degrees of freedom v,€ and »,€ were random variables depending on 
sample variances and covariances. 

Recently Monte Carlo methods were used by Klahr (1969) to study 
the random sampling distribution of the "stress statistic? in Kruskal's 
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nonmetric multi-dimensional scaling procedure. Feldt (1969) derived an 
approximate test of equality of two Kuder-Richardson formula 20 coef- 
ficients and, as a validity check, obtained Monte Carlo results of the 
sampling distribution for the statistic used in this test. An empirical samp- 
ling investigation was made by Hudson and Krutchkoff (1968) on tests 
employing Satterthwaite's synthetic mean squares with degrees of freedom 
estimated from the data. In the area of sample survey methodology, 
Gates (1969) compared several estimators for the line transect sampling 
‘method by empirical means, and Rao and Bayless (1969) ran an em- 
pirical study on the stability of estimators of population totals and their 
variance estimators in an equal probability sampling system. Finally, an 
extensive collection of references has been made by Elvebach and Varma 
(1965) for the general area of simulation including Monte Carlo methods 
and specifically bioassay, biological systems, epidemic theory, fertility, 
followup and genetics, hospital and blood banks, medical diagnosis, psy- 
chology and psychiatry, and social science. 


Concluding Remarks 


Monte Carlo methods have been found to be valuable devices by 
which estimates of characteristics of probability distributions can be made. 
Mature suggestions concerning the application of these procedures come 
from Hammersley and Handscomb (1964, p. 9). 


In the last few years Monte Carlo methods have come back 
into favor. This is mainly due to better recognition of those 
problems in which it is the best, and sometimes the only available 
technique. Such problems have grown in number, partly be- 
cause improved variance-reducing techniques recently discovered 
have made Monte Carlo efficient where it had previously been 
inefficient, and partly because Monte Carlo methods tend to 
flourish on problems that involve a mass of practical complica- 
tions of the sort encountered more and more frequently as applied 
mathematics and operational research come to grips with actu- 


alities. 


IV. MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS 


MAURICE M. TATSUOKA 
University of Illinois 
there has been a sharp increase in the use of 


discriminant analysis and multi- 
Factor analysis has 


During the past decade, 
multivariate statistical techniques such as ^ 
variate analysis of variance in educational research. 
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long been a favorite tool in educational and psychological research. This 
trend is partially due to the effects of (a) the publicizing efforts of numer- 
ous authors, including Bock (1966), Bock and Haggard (1968), L. V. 
Jones (1966), Rulon (1951), Rulon and Brooks (1968), and Tatsuoka 
and Tiedeman (1954, 1963); (b) the increased availability of electronic 
computers; and (c) the publication of several excellent books devoted to 
computer programs, such as those by Cooley and Lohnes (1962) and 
Ralston and Wilf (1960, 1967). 


Over and above these impetuses, however, there is the fact that educa- 
tional research is inherently multivariate in nature. Educational outcomes 
are seldom measured against a single criterion variable. The alternatives 
open to the educational researcher are, thus, either to conduct a series of 
univariate analyses (one for each criterion variable) or to carry out a 
multivariate analysis incorporating all the criterion variables simultaneous- 
ly. Seen in this light, the increased use of multivariate analysis in educa- 
tional research, phenomenal though it is, still falls far short of its ideal 
rate, namely 99+ percent. The basis for this seemingly bombastic asser- 
tion is that the first alternative mentioned above is really not a valid one. A 
detailed explanation of why this is so would require more space than we 
can afford here; suffice it to say that, for one thing, the statistical de- 
pendence among the several criterion variables upsets the significance 
levels in the series of univariate tests. For details the reader may refer 
to any of the sources cited under (a) in the first paragraph. 


Granting, then, that multivariate analysis should play an even more 
prominent role in educational research than it presently does, the reader 
is entitled to ask what sort of multivariate techniques are available. The 
answer is that practically every univariate statistical technique—from the 
simplest t-test to the most complicated analysis of variance—has its multi- 
variate counterpart. In addition, there are the intrinsically multivariate 
techniques of discriminant analysis, canonical correlation, factor analysis, 
etc. 


Multivariate Analysis of Variance (MANOVA) 


Any time the experimental design is such that an analysis of variance 
(ANOVA) of some type (one-way classification, multi-factor design with 
crossed or nested factors, Latin-square design, etc.) would be appropriate 
if there were but one dependent variable, then MANOVA is applicable 
when there are two or more dependent variables. To state it briefly: one 
treats the vector [X;, X2, . . . , Xp] of dependent variables as a single 
entity, and formulates the null hypotheses in terms of centroids such as 
[Mirs Hers --- >» Hpr.] (denoting the population centroid corresponding to 
the rth level of the first factor in a two-factor design) instead of means of 
single variables. The various sums-of-squares (SS) of ANOVA are then 
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replaced by their corresponding sums-of-squares-and-cross-products 
(SSCP) matrices, whose diagonal elements are the appropriate SS’s of the 
successive dependent variables, and each off-diagonal element is the ap- 
propriate sum-of-cross-products between a pair of dependent variables. 

Unlike univariate ANOVA, in which the F-ratio provides the standard 
significance test, there are several test criteria available in MANOVA. All 
of these criteria are functions of the eigenvalues (or latent roots) of the 
matrix S,"S, , where S; denotes the SSCP matrix for the particular effect 
being tested (e.g., Sre for the interaction effect, corresponding to SS, in 
two-way ANOVA), and S;* is the inverse of the appropriate error SSCP 
matrix Se (e.g, Sw, the within-cells SSCP matrix in this case). Letting 
Day Xs... , Ap be the eigenvalues of S;7S; in descending order of magnitude 
(all but the first few of which will ordinarily be zero), the three most 
widely used test criteria are: (a) Wilks’ likelihood-ratio criterion 
[Q OX) + Ae)... 0 + X)]7, (b) Hotelling’s trace criterion 
da + Àa... + Ap, and (c) Roy’s largest-root criterion À;/(1 + M). 

Which of these three criteria is the “best” (in the sense of being most 
powerful or sensitive in detecting falsity of the null hypothesis) seems still 
to be a moot question. Schatzoff's (1966) Monte Carlo study suggests that 
none of them is always the best, since their relative sensitivity depends on 
the particular way in which the null hypothesis is false. (For example, 
in the simplest case of one-way MANOVA: Is the centroid of one group 
“way off? from all the other group centroids, these latter being more or 
less contiguous; or are all the group centroids about equally disparate from 
one another?) 

In my opinion, the question, “Which criterion is ‘best’ under what 
curcumstances?” is one that applied research can be of great help in an- 
swering since the problem has long defied analytic solution. With the 
accumulation of studies in which all three criteria are used, we would 
gain increasing insight into the conditions (ie, the kind of alternative 
hypothesis) under which each criterion will be the “best.” 


Discriminant Analysis 
has been found in MANOVA, the 
researcher will then want to inquire, in what ways do the groups (or 
the levels of a given factor) differ from one another? Discriminant analysis 
provides an answer to this sort of question. 
This multivariate technique was invented by Fisher (1936) as a tool 
for classifying an individual (or a specimen) in one of two groups (species) 
on the basis of multiple measurements. It was extended to apply to tax- 
onomic problems involving more than two groups by several statisticians, 
independently but at about the same time (Bryan, 1950; Rao, 1948; Tukey, 
1949). It was eventually realized that discriminant analysis could serve 


Assuming that a significant effect 
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a more basic scientific purpose than taxonomic decisions, by revealing the 
dimensions along which several groups differ from one another. In this 
usage, discriminant analysis bears a strong resemblance to factor analysis, 
except that the latter seeks a parsimonious description of individual dif- 
ferences, whereas the former provides a parsimonious description of group 
differences. 


When used in conjunction with MANOVA with more than one factor 
(treatment or classification variable), the notion of “group differences” 
applies only to the main effects—how do the groups representing the ^ 
various levels of each factor differ from one another? But discriminant | 
analysis can be used also for studying the nature of interaction effects, 
In discriminant analysis one determines a linear combination Y = viX; + 
VX +... + 9X, of the original variables so that the relevant F-ratio 
of the ANOVA in terms of Y will be greater than that for any other 
linear combination. Thus, when the interaction effect is being examined, 
one would determine the coefficients (or combining weights) vi, v», . . ., Up 
in such a way as to minimize the resulting MS,.(Y)/MSw(Y). This is © 
accomplished by computing the eigenvectors of the matrix S,75,,, where 
Sw is the inverse of the within-cells SSCP matrix Sw, and Src is the SSCP 
matrix for the interaction effect. In general, the optimal linear combina- 
tion, or the first discriminant function Y, as it is called, is determined by 
using the elements of the eigenvector corresponding to the largest eigen- 


value À, of the matrix S.1S, as the combining weights, where S. and Sn | 


are as defined earlier. The eigenvectors associated with A; As, etc. i 
(through the last non-zero eigenvalue) define the second, third, etc. dis- 


criminant functions Y», Ys, etc. These have the following properties: Ya ~ 


is that linear combination of the X;s which yields the largest F-ratio ' 
MS,(Y2)/MS.(Y-2) among all linear combinations uncorrelated with Yı; Ys 
yields the largest F-ratio among those uncorrelated with both Y, and Yz; 
and so forth. It is these linear combinations which define the “dimensions”? 
of group differences or of interaction, and thus facilitate the study of the 
nature of differences. 


This extension of discriminant analysis from a classificatory tool to a 
more general research technique as a follow-up to MANOVA is probably 


one of the most significant developments in multivariate analysis during | 


the past ten years. Examples of its use in educational research may be 
found in Bock (1966), Bock and Haggard (1968), and L. V. Jones (1966). 
For more detailed discussions of MANOVA and discriminant analysis, the 
reader is referred to the recent book by Morrison (1967) and the shortly 
forthcoming ones by Bock (1970) and Tatsuoka (1970). 


It may be pertinent to conclude this section with a caveat: the avail- 
ability of diverse multivariate techniques should not lull the potential user 
into thinking that he can "throw everything into the hopper" and come 
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out with meaningful results. The need for a carefully planned design 
and,a judicious choice of variables still holds—if anything, with even 
greater force than in univariate analysis. Given a good design and a wise 
choice of variables, multivariate analysis can be a powerful research tool; 
without them, it can only generate complicated garbage from simple trash. 
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